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THE GREAT CAHOKIA MOUND. 
By Stephen D. Peet. 

One of the most interesting localities for the study of the pre- 
historic monuments of this country is the one which is found on 
the banks of Cahokia Creek, some twelve miles from the City of 
St. Louis. Here the largest pyramid mound in the United States 
IS to be seen, and with it many other mound structures, which 
are as curious and interesting as the great mound itself It 
should be said that this is the northernmost point at which any 
genuine pyramid mounds of the southern type have been recog- ^ 
nized, but it is a locality in which all the peculiarities of that 
class of earth-works are exhibited. There is certainly a great 
contrast between these works and those situated in the northern 
districts; but the fact that this large group has been introduced 
into the midst of the northern class, and in close proximity to 
many specimens of that class, makes the contrast all the more 
striking and instructive. 

The conditions of life in the different parts of the Mississippi 
Valley seemed to have varied according to the climate, soil and 
scenery, but they are so concentrated into a narrow compass that 
one may, by the aid of steam and the railroad train, pass in one 
day from the midst of the wild savage hunters of the north into 
the very midst of the works of the semi-civilized agricultural 
people of the south, and may find the whole panorama of the 
prehistoric races unrolled and the whole condition of society in 
prehistoric times rapidly brought before the eyes. Cahokia 
mound is at first disappointing (see Fig. i), for it is not as 
imposing as some have represented it to be, and yet the con- 
sciousness that a great population once swarmed here and filled 
the valley with a teeming life made the spot a very interesting 
one. There was also a double presence which was forced vlt^ow 
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the mind— the presence of those who since the beginning oi 
historic times have visited the region and gazed upon this very 
monument and written descriptions of it, one after the ether, 
until a volume of literature has accumulated; and the presence 
of those who in prehistoric times filled the valley with their 
works, but were unable to make any record of themselves ex- 
cept such as is contained in these silent witnesses. There is, 
perhaps, no spot in the Mississippi Valley which has been oftener 
visited by distinguished persons and no monument which has 
oftener ^onc into hintory. Descriptions of it began as early as 
(he time of Marquette and the French missionaries; they appear 
. again in the time of Gen. Rogers Clark and the conquest of the 
country from the Indians ; they come out again in the time of 
the early explorers and travelers. Brackcnridge, Latrobe and 
others, and continue to the present day, — missionaries, early 







travelers, nnlil.iry ^^cnerals 
vying with one another in 
no minute dcscnplion of ( 
travelers who have visited 
works before they were so 
miHlcrn d.iys. I'rob.ibly n 
wurks which formi-riy covt 
surmounti-il the blutTs aiijo 
of the t;rcat City ol St \.n 
the largf group which on 
pyramids. .„n.-s.-f,.ll.ni;n 
onci- allractid .ittcnlion. li.i 
mounds (incc stood on tin 
[<«:.ition .-f a Ur-e vill.i^c, 
the oru- wln-rc the ^reat m- 
de«rovcii and can not n»v. 
We'sh.ill t:..back for ou 
given ihccirliest and fiillt- 
•ays: "There is no spot in 



, historians and modern arcli.^'olngists 
describing the scene. We ihall offer 
Mir own, but shall quote from ilitTercnt 
the spot .md who have seen the earth- 
sadly despoiled by the aggressions of 
t>t one fifth of the mounds and earth- 
red this broad valley, and which also 
inin^'.c.tn nnw be '■.een. The growth 
Ills has de-triived the last vestige of 
1<I ,.ncc U- seen there, and all of the 
irdrns.' terraces ami platforms, which 
\e d.s.-.p,«;ared. Twenly-s.ven large 
.- blulf, making it numor.ible as the 
whuh w.is -imil.ir m many res]>ects to 
>und now siands, but thcv have been 
be studied. 

r descnplHins to the author who has 
si .lecunt— I M. Urackcnridge lie 
the western country ca|>able of being 
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more highly cultivated or of |;ivin|; support to a numerous pop- 
ulation than this valley. If any vestige of ancient population 
could be found, this would be the place to search for it ; accord- 
ingly this tract, as also the tract on the western side (Mound 
City, now St. I^uis), exhibits proof of an immense population. 
The great number of mounds and the astonishing quantity of 
human bones dug up everywhere or found on the surface of the 
ground, with a thousand other appearances, announce that this 
valley was at one time filled with inhabitants and villages. The 
whole face of the blufT or hill which bounds it on the east 
appears to have been a continued burymg giound. But the most 
remarkable appearances are the two groups of mounds or pyra- 
mids — the one about ten miles above Cahokia (a village nearly 
extinct), the other nearly the same distance below it — which in 
all exceed in number one hundred and fifty mounds of various 
sizes. (Sec map.) The western side (St. Louis) also contains a 
considerable number. A more minute description of those above 
Cahokia, which I visited in 1811, will give a tolerable idea of 
them all. I crossed the Mississippi at St. Louis. After passing 
through the wood which borders the river, about half a mile in 
width, I entered on an extensive plain and found myself in the 
midst of a group of mounds, at a distance resembling enormous 
hay-stacks scattered through a meadow. One of the largest, 
which I ascended, was about two hundred paces in circumference 
at the bottom. The form was nearly square, though it had evi- 
dently undergone some alterations by the washings of the rains. 
The top was level, with an area sufficient to contain several 
hundred men. The prospect from the mound was ver>- beautiful. 
Looking toward the bluffs, which are dimly seen at a distance of 
six or eight miles, the bottoms at this place being very wide, I 
had a level plain before me, bounded by islets of wood and a 
few solitary' trees; to the right (the south) the prairie is bounded 
by the horizon; to the left the course of the Cahokia River may 
be distinguished by the margin of wood upon its banks. Around 
me I counted forty-five mounds or pyramids, beside a great 
number of small artificial elevations. These mounds form some- 
thing more than a semi-circle a mile in extent, to the open space 
on the river. Pursuing my walk along the bank ot the Cahokia 
I passed eight others in a distance of three miles before I arrived 
at the largest assemblage. When I reached the foot of the 
princip^al mound, I was struck with a degree of astonishment 
not unlike that which is ex|>erienced in contemplating the 
Egyptian pyramids. What a stupendous pile of earth ! To 
heap up such a mass must have required years and the labor ol 
thousands. Were it not for the regularity and design manifest, 
the circumstance of its being alluvial ground, and the other 
mounds scattered around it, we would scarcely believe it to be 
the work of human hands." Brackenridge also says: ''The shape 
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is a parallelogram, standing north and south. On the south side 
there is a broad apron or step, and from this another projection 
into the plain which was probably intended as an ascent to the 
mound. The step or terrace has been used for a kitchen garden 
by some monks of I^Trappe settled near this, and the top of 
the structure is sown in wheat. Nearly west was another of 
smaller size, and forty others were scattered about on the plain. 
Two were seen on the bluff at a distance of three miles. I every 
where observed a great number of smaller elevations at regular 
distances from each other, and which appeared to observe some 
order. I concluded that a populous city had once existed here, 
similar to those of Mexico described by the first conqueror. The 
mounds were sites of temples or monuments of great size." 

We have given the ({notation for the sake of showing the 
impressions which were formed by the works when they were 
first visited and when thecountrv was in its native wiUlness. with 
no work of modern civilization to mar the scene. It will be 
learned from the description that there were at the time several 
large gniups of m )unds — nnr situated on the bluffs where St. 
Loui^ now slan<ls; another on th«- bank of the Mississippi River, 
not far fn »in th<' j»resent siti- of Mast St. Louis; a third <»n the 
b<»ttom lan<ls. about ten niilcs l)clow tlu' oKl villa^^e r>f Cahokia; 
tlu* fourth ab«»ut ti-n iiiilcs abovr tlu- i»ld village, which is the 
j4n»up in whicli wt- atc r>.j»< n.illy intcrrNtcd.' We speak of this 
brc ausc thtrc has Ih • n .1 j^cncral imprission that the celebrated 
*"<"ahokia'" moiiiui. or m-ne projM rly "M"»nk*s" mound, is a 
s«»iitar\' p\'iaiii;«l. and that Jt Ij.is iii) connfcti«'n witii anv of the 
Works m the vh \niiy. Mr. Hr.h ktnml^f unconsciously corrects 
this irnp!tsNi..M. for a« « oriliiiL; to his dcst riplioii th<- \\«>rks of the 
cntin* rc*/ioii w« re all of tlu in «»f the same class, the inaioritv of 
them h.ivin;.; lu-tn truncated pyramids. It sh»>iiM In- said that 
tluMf are li»okoiii mounds at various point> on the bluffs, which 
coniman*! exti-nsivr vi« ws .icross the countrv into the interior, 
an<l which must alsii h.ivf served as be. icons or sj'^n.il stations 
l»r th«- viiLi_;eN which were scatlrred throughout tin- bottom 
larnN. Two i.f th« s«- arc incnti(»ned bv Mr Krai kcnridLic as in 
plain s::'ht imtu M«>nk -» in«'unti Ont- of tlir^*- i^ n 'W- called 
■ Su.'ai I.'»at It Jiirrn-. a •.•roiumtrit mark sn tiif l.in«:-i'ap<*. as 
It- toA' r:n/ h -J.-ht -an b' sc; n at .1 -'rrat 'ii-^tarii i- >■ - ta\i»r.»- 
bl«- Was tlh- rn -.n'! a- an c.|i-. rv.it- .r\* that the ( •►a'^t ."sirvcv ti»ok 
a-lv.in!a,;i -r .!a".! mai* it i ^tati«>n t'»r tt :arujulat:n.. Our 
corii'u^t-'n I- tls »• th'' "aIj-!- n\ -tcm «>1 w< ik** uu the L;reat 
A'ncncau }»■•!! mi w in t.nn r!fd r -^1 th' r. .i::-! tliat licrr at the 
iiMuth «»i th« M:-' -' -ur:. .1 . ■» • r'x- T' nijuS.j:!. th'- :.u r -•! southern 

•X|r M- \ 1 kMi» "..v - ■ . .» ."'•.}■ »•- ^t •■ t.. ^'.i' ...I., h.i f u.i> Jm* wifii **». 

I .• i • .ill ! V .'■<ij « ' ii'.i r r.* »*^» I' .tv -'ri,". ■.ii. ..f 'ii* 111 iii>-,t«iir ;i>k ■*» 

ti« • ••fi Tr.»- • !• " r- • '. I. . ■ If • ;•;.■.•. 1 M.4« • \> .k. .»*• •! : -r r-» *' r.i .r><.cl tru< k* 
.III 1 inin.> r* .. • Vikt X. ■ ,*. • "I 1-' •;--■ ^. iw 1-. if- IN - .tn 1 .tii . rii.itiM :.: ?.-•• iiililliti; 
f r.r •t.i I, ••! II virti*-, aiiJ IIP'-! liiiio-rtaiit, !!•• l*-^lli iif it l-'iflMiii. 
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mound-builders had lon^ made their home, but ucrc driven off 
at some time preceding the date of history by the hunter tribes, 
who came down upon them from the north.* 

We here make a record of an observation which amounts to 
a new discovery. It was noticed by the writer as he ascended 
the great mound that it was in the midst of a large group of 
similar mounds; that the mounds surrounding it were arranged 
in pairs — ^a conical mound and a pyramid constituting a pair — 
and that each one of these separate pairs was placed on lines 
which are parallel to the sides of the great pyramid, and that 
they were all orientated, the sides always facing the points of 
the compass. It was noticed also that in some cases the ground 
was raised between the truncated pyramid and the conical mound, 
giving the idea that there may have been here a chunky yard or 
play-ground, the same as there was between the public squares 
and the rotundas, which have been described by Adair and 
Bartram as common in the villages of the southern Indians. In 
one case, about half a mile to the east of the great pyramid, there 
was a high platform or pyramidal mound, and immediately ad- 
joining it on the north was a large platform, but at a lower level 
and on the northeast corner of this platform, was a large conical 
mound, the three parts being in close proximity, the arrange- 
ment of the three reminding one of the relative location of some 
of the so-called sacred enclosures of Ohio, where a large circle 
intervenes between a small circle and a large square enclosure, 
the three being joined together by protecting walls. This dis- 
cover>' of the |>eculiar grouping of the surrounding mounds was 
made while looking down upon the scene. A very beautiful pair 
of earth- works stands immediately south of the great pyramid, 
each one presenting its sides covered with varied foliage, the 
golden autumnal tints being set off against the silvery radiance 
of the little artificial lake which lay in the background. The 
size of the pyramids adjoining the great pyramid can be learned 
from the circumstance that nearly all of the large farm-houses in 
the region are built upon the summits, the pyramids being large 
enough to accommodate the houses, with their out-houses, barns, 
lawns and other conveniences of residence. One of these, the one 
at the west had been graded down about^ eight feet, but others 
were left at their natural height. The houses are arranged along 
the sides of the common highway, which here constitutes the 
line between two counties, the distance from one end of the 
group to the other being about three miles from east to west, and 
two miles from north to south. The arrangement of the group 



Antl^iultti^ of Monk's Mound. publUh«><l by W. IL Krtnk. F^wardavtll^. III.. 
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is peculiar. There are pyramids and conical mounds close by 
the side of the great pyramid; beyond these are similar works, 
making several pairs east and west and several psiirs north and 
south of the great pyramid, all of them arranged with, their 
sides facing the sides of the central pyramid, and all of them 
overlooked by its towering height. There are also many arti- 
ficial ponds, whose waters glisten beneath the dark shadows of 
the many earth-works, making a varied scene. 

2. As to the size and shape of the great mound, we shall give 
the descriptions of others, for the reason that many of them have 
had better opportunities for observing and measuring them than 
we have. It may be said, however, that the descriptions which 
have been written so vary in their details that we are uncertain 
which account to believe. 

Squier and Davis s[>eak of the mound, but seem to have given 
the wrong dimensions. They say : ** It covers not far from eight 
acres ; its summit has an area of about five acres ; its solid con- 
tents may be roughly estimated at 2o,cxx),ooo cubic feet. It is 
nearly ninety feet hi<jh, is built in terraces, and is reached by a 
graded way which passes up at the south end." 

Mr. William McAdams says: *' We have surveyed the tjroup, 
and found that the ^reat pyramid is surrounded by seventy-two 
others of conMiicrablc size within a distance oftwt) miles. The 
lar^jest axis of the pyr.imid is ly^S feet, the shortest is 721 feet, 
and it covers sixtci-n acrc^. two rods and ihrrr perches of ground. 
He says : "' .\ftcr many <lays of e.xplorati(»n and >tu(ly, wt- believe 
the evidence in prove this to be a ^roup of the greateNt mounds 
on this c<»nti!ient and [)erhaps in the world, and possibly this was 
the Mecca or great central shrine of the niound-buiiuers" empire. 
L'pon the rt.it sununit of the pyramid, one hundred feet above 
the plain, were their sanctuaries. glittering with barbaric splendor, 
ami where could be seen fiom afar the .sinoke and flames of the 
etern.il tire, their emblem of the sun. " 

Trof. Putnam says : " .Sstuateil in the mid^i ot a ^roup of il)out 
sixtv mounds of more than onhnarv si/c, several in the vicinitv 
b<in;^ from thirt\' to sixty feet in height, and of various forms, 
Cahokia mound, mmu'^ I)\" f"ur platforn)s or teir.ices t^ a hei'^ht 
of al»out one hun'!r<«l fret, and it>\t im.^ .in .ire»i ot .ibout tweKe 
aires. h«»!«N .1 rci.iti««n \n the »»the! tumuli of the Mississippi 
\'.i!!« y s:m:!.ir li» that «>1 th- /J' aI |»yr.i!nhl of I'^^ypt to the other 
monum< n!s of tin v.iINv ot th<- Ni!r. I)r I J K. ralrick. re- 
sidin.; m tin- vn in.t\". has mad-- a survey of the L;roup and j»re- 
p.ire«i tw > .u« ur.ite m<Hitls f^^i the m««und itsei! — one of them 
reprrscntinj^ tiu m«»un<i as it now exists. 

I*'eatherstonau;^h vi-it- d the iiiound in 1844. An<\ sa\ s that the 
settlennnt «-! the ni'-nks w.is i.n .1 smaller mound to the west, 
but at the time of his mmi the huilJinv^ in which they h.i«i lived 
had been leveled with the groumi lie aNo states that a Mr. 
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Hill was living in a house he had erected on the top of the great 
mound; that upon digging for the foundation, **he found large 
human bones, with Indian pottery, stone axes and tomahawks." 
We judge from Brackenridge*s account that there was no road- 
way to the summit in his time, but that the one which now 
appears must have been made by Mr. ilill, the owner, and that 
the well which is now in ruins was dug by him.* 

In reference to the present condition of the mound, we have 
to say that an air of waste and ruin surrounds it; deep gullies 
are worn into its sides, and it seems to be wrinkled and ridged 
with the marks of its great age. See Plate I. Though sur- 
rounded by many other structures, on which there are signs of 
modern life, this seems to be deserted. The very house which 
was found upon its summit has been leveled to the ground, and 
the home of the present owner, situated a little to the rear of it, 
seems to hide itself in the shadows of the great monster. It 
stands like a solemn monarch, lonely in its grandeur, but impos- 
ing in its presence. Though the smoke of the great city may 
be seen in the distance, and many trains go rumbling across the 
valley and through the great bridge which spans the river, yet 
this monster mound stands as a mute witness of a people which 
has passed away. It is a silent statue, a sphinx, which still 
keeps within its depths the mystery which no one has as yet 
fathomed. It perpetuates the riddle of the sphinx. 

3. As to archaeological relics. It is remarkable that the spot 
continues to yield such an amount of them after so many years of 
exploration and curiosity hunting. In the field adjoining one 
may find beautiful fragments of potter)', some of which bear the 
glaze and red color which formerly characterized the pottery of 
the Natchez Indians. There are also vast quantities of bones 
hidden beneath the surface, and one can scarcely strike a spade 
through the soil without unearthing some token of the prehis- 
toric races. Mr. Ramey, the owner of the mound, speaks about 
diggmg in one part of the field and finding heaps of bones eight 
feet deep, and says that the bones are evcr>'where pre.sent. The 
workmen who were engaged in digging ditches for underdraining 
had a few days before come upon large quantities of pottery and 
skeletons of large size, but had carelessly broken them instead 
of preserving them. As to the character of the pottery and the 
patterns contained in them, we notice some remarkable resem- 
blances between the pieces exnumed here and those which are 
found in the stone graves of Tennessee. One specimen was 

•A «•!! wma duf by Mr. Hill. ThU well wmm Hxhty trex dM»p. Afixlytr^i tb<*r 
iCMind fttMrtn«nU **{ poUery »nd curn rArbonlsed and booc*. Tlie VAtrr from th« well 
wmm n#Y<»r u«e>d. mm it alwAya hiul a peculiar taAU>. and the aupfirHittlon was that ha* 
man bcxllea were burled In the mound. Thr cellar dug bv Mr Hill ahowed th« 
moHnd to be atratlded. An eic«vatl<tn by Mr. Kamey. on the north aide, revealed 
lh9 «ame. A pl<«ne of lead or galena wum found at the end of the tunnel, vltlch ex* 
tended about flftern feri In tovrard* the center o( the mound. M<-Adam» aaj* th« 
on the t<»p U an arre and a half. 
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especially interesting. It represented a squirrel lioldinj; in its 
paws a stick, the teeth placed around the stick as if gnawing it, 
the whole making a handle to the vessel. We noticed also a 
froi;-5haped pipe made Trom sand-stone, and many other animal-, 
shaped and bird-shaped figures. The object which impressed 
us most was a sand-stone tablet, which contained figures very 
much like those found upon the inscribed tablets taken from one 
of the mounds of the Etowah group in Georgia. It was evident 
that this tablet was covered with a mysterious symbolism, and 
suggested the thought that the same people who erected the 
southern pyramids, and who embodied in them the various sym- 
bols of sun-worship, also erected here these great mounds under 
the influence of the same powerful religious cult. What that 
cult was, we shall not undertake to describe, but it was undoubt- 




edly a superstition which held under it.i control the i-nliro people 
and led them to crLCt the->e threat monument even at the expense 
of long and protracted labor. 

4. In rtftTcncc to the synib-ilism which was embodied in this 
great work, we may ••ay that thi: terrace' are four in niimb<-r, the 
first, secrmil ami thinl iK-in^ ,il)OL!t thirty fitt in hciijhl.tln- fc)urth 
beint; at pre-cnt hut .ihoul tour (trt. thoii^^h it has bien reduced 
from its i.rij,'inal licij;lit. Thi- t< rraci- -leni to cut ix ross the 
whole fati- of tlir ^ireat pyr.imnl on thi- ^uuth and w-L>t -iides. 
but the mirth .tn.l i-a-t -iik-. arc sm-p and inaicesMbl..-. 'Ihtre 
is 3 ".trikini; an.ih'^'y tHtwtcn tluv |>vr.iiiiiil .md tin- <.nv at Copan 
in Ccntriil .-\mcrit.i Sec \'\i^ I I'lurt- iiaho thr s.inu- nulhiKi 
of orient.iting lln- pvraninl* h^ rt- .ind iti Ct-ntial Amrnca that ii 
fiiun<l in ancient Chalde.i and A-Nvna. th.)Ui;li here the -'ile-iate 
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toward the points of the compass rather than the angles. The 
pyramids are built in stages, though there are here only tour 
platforms; in Chaldea there are seven. Our conviction is that a 
race of sun-worshipers occupied thin region, but it was a race 
which d'ffered materially from the serpent-worshipers which 
dwelt immediately north of them and whose eflfi(.^ies we have 
recently di!*covered. We are aware that Mr. Mc Adams believes 
that the dragon was symbolized in some of the molded |>ottery 
and that the famous image of the Piassa, which formerly was to 
be seen on the face of the rocks near Alton, belonged to the 
same people who erected these pyramids, lie also says : "As he 
looked down from the conical mound south of the great pyramid 
upon the pond which lies below, he seemed to be looking into 
the ever-present eye of the Manitou that had glared at him from 
the bluffs and caverns, and which is so common on ancient pot- 
tery, the oldest symbol in the world." We are free to say that 
the pond docs have a remarkable resemblance in its general con- 
tour to the symbol which is composed of eyes and nose, and 
and which is supposed to have been significant of the face of the 
sun and at the same time contained the phallic symbol. 

It will be noticed that the pyramid mounds were built for a 
people who differed very materially from the wild Indians who 
roamed over the northern districts, as their tribal organizations 
and wild condition did not admit of the social grades which are 
apparent here. Still it is worthy of mention that a Kaskaskia 
chief told Gen. George Rogers Clarke that it was the palace of 
his forefathers, that '*the little mountain we saw there flung up 
with a basin on top was a tower that contained a part of the 
guard belonging to the prince, as from the top of that height 
they can defend the king's house with their arrows." 

When the Indian tribes were visited by Ferdinand De .Soto, he 
found the whole territory filled with walled towns. Sometimes 
they contained a population of several thousand inhabitants, and 
they were surrounded by palisades and protected by gateways. 
The house of the chief or sachem of the tril^e was often built 
upon an artificial mound, and so-called temples or altars of wor- 
ship were built upon raised toimdations of earth. Some writers 
describe these mounds as the places of burial for their dead 
chieftans; but others as the residences of the chief or brother of 
the sun ; and by others it is .stated that the house of the great 
sun stood upon one mound and the temple of the priest was on 
another mound — both of the same heij^'ht. Mere, however, we 
have not only the residences of the chiefs and priests, which 
were undoublcdiv erected on the summit of the mounds, hut we 
have in the center of them all the great temple. It is probable 
that this was the assembly place of the tribe, and that there was 
a building which corresjKinded to the "long house" of the Indians 
and the capitol of the uhile man. and that the different pyramids 
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were built for the accommodation of the chiefs and ruling men 
of the clans which may have lived here. The whole structure 
was significant of the grades of society which probably existed 
among the people. 

n. We now turn to the mounds formerly at St. Louis. These 
mounds were in some respects fully as interesting as those at 
Cahokia Creek. The peculiarities of the group were as fol- 
lows: I. They were arranged in a line along the second terrace 
parallel with the river and m full sight of the stream itself. 2. 
There was in the center of the line a group which was in the 
form oi an amphitheater, the back part ot the group forming a 
graceful curve, but ihe front part being flanked oy a pyramid on 
one side and the falhn;; gardens on the other. 3. Several ol 
the mounds were terraced, the terraces all being on the east and 




so situated as to give a good view of the river. 4. The big 
mound, concerning whuh su much h^a been said, was located at 
the e.vtremc north ul the line. This seems to have been attended 
by a series of irregular pvramlda, all of ihem of large size and 
on high ground, so making the entire series to resemble the 
great terraced village.i ol the wrui, the pyramids being arranged 
in banks or steps along the entire blutl. 

The Jrriingemenl ol the pyramids deserves attention. This 
seems to have v.irietl according to ihe situation. Those in the 
V iciniiy ol the Monk's mound extend nearly three milf s in one 
direction and iwo in another, but the great mound occupies the 
center and ovcrlooiks the whole series. Cahokia Creek flows 
Just north ot the great mound and divides the group, several 
mounds being north of the creek. The grcup on the bank ot 
the river near Kast &t. Louis, according to the descriptions 
givt-n i>( it by Brackenridge, was in the shape of a crescent, 
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yvhich opened upon the river. This ^roup was formerly situated 
where tne business part o( St. Louis now stands. It was ar- 
ranf^ along the edge of the terrace (or the space of about 
three quarters of a mile. In the center of the line was a group 
containing several pyramias, arranged about an open area, a 
pyramid at either side, the falling garden being situated at an 
angle of the area. The whole group was so arranged that a 
view of the river could be obtamed from the summit of each 
pyramid. The group was in a sightly place, and commanded 
a view in all directions. See Fig. 3. 

Brackenridge describes this group as follows: "It is situated 
on tiie second bank and dis|>os<rd in a singular manner. They 
are nine in all, and form three sides of a parallelogram, the open 
side toward the country being protected by three smaller 
mounds placed in a circular manner. The space enclosed is 
about 300 yards in length and 200 in breadth. About 600 
yards above this is a single mound, with a broad stage on the 
river side. It is ^o feet in height, 150 in length ; the top is a 
mere ridge 5 or 6 feet wide. Below the first mound is a curious 
work called the * falling garden.* Advantage is taken of the 
second bank, nearly 50 feet in height at this place, and three 
regular stages or steps are found. This work is much admired. 
It suggests the idea of a place of assembly for the purpose of 
counseling on public occasions.** Mr. A. C. Cooant says that 
the ^*big mound** which once stood at the corner of Mound 
street and Broadway is the terraced mound represented by Mr. 
Brackenridge as located 600 yards north of the main group. 
He says there were formerly many other mounds in the vicinity 
of St. Louis, rivalling in magnitude and interest those just 
described. The second terrace of the Mississippi, upon almost 
every landing point, was furnished with them. The '* big 
mound** was destroyed in 1869. It was found to contain a 
sepulchral chamber, which was about 72 feet in length, 8 to 12 
feet wide, and 8 to 10 feet in height; the walls sloping and 
plastered, as the marks of the plastering tool could be plainly 
seen. Twenty-four bodies were placed upon the floor of the 
vault, a few feet apart, with their feet toward the west, the 
bodies arranged in a line with the longest axis; a number of 
bone beads and shells, sea shells, drilled with small holes, near 
the head, in quantities *^ sufficient to cover each body from the 
thighs to the head.*' 

Wc call attention to the arrangement of the terraces in this 
group. They seem to be directed toward the east or the river 
side, and commanded a view of the river and of the mounds 
upon the opposite side of the river. 

.Mr. Say says: "Tumuli and other remains are remarkably 
numerous about St. Louis. Those immediately northward of 
the town arc twenty-seven in number, arranged nearly in a line 
from north to south. The common form is an oblong square. 
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and they all stand on the second bank ot the river. It seems 
probable that these piles of earth were raised as cemeteries, or 
they may have supported altars for religious ceremonies. We 
can not conceive any useful pur|>08e to which they could have 
been applicable in war, unless as elevated stations from which 
to observe the motions of an approaching enemy. Nothing 
like a ditch or an embankment is to be seen about any part of 
these works." This remark about th^ ^ elevated stations" is a 
suggestive one. It may be that the people assembled U|>on 
these terraces to observe the scene sprera out before them, a 
scene which abounded with peaceable pursuits. The valley 
was covered with a teeming population, large canoes were 
passing to and (ro upon the river, villages were scattered over 
the rich bottom land in every direction, the pyramids on which 
the chiefs had built their houses loomed up m the midst o( the 
ordinarv houses in the villages, the lofty towers or lookouts on 
the blu^s, surmounted by sentinels or watchmen, were covered 
with beacon fires by night or with smoking signals by day, 
while in the midst of the scene the great mound stood as ^ 
gigantic temple, with iis terraces covered with the troops of 
superstitious people, who assembled ihere to protect the shrine 
on the summit. Above this the smoke from the sacred fires 
arose in a spiral into the (ace of the sun. It was> a scene sug- 
gestive ol busy life, but there was a strange superstition which 
pervaded evervihing, filling the air with its awe-inspiring effect, 
the sun being the great divinity worshiped by the entire people 
— its rising being met by adoration Irom morning to mornings 
and its course watched bv those who regarded it as a divinity. 
It will hv remembered that the celebrated picture rocks which 
Marquette describes as having been seen by his parlv, of which 
the natives seemed to be in mortal fear, were situated not far 
from this spot. These pictures have given rise to many strange 
stories. It is said that they were in the shape of huge animals, 
with human faces, horns issuing from the head, wings sur- 
mounting the body, all parts of the animal kingdom being 
mingled into one hideous-looking creature. It is said also that 
there are caves in various localities, hidden away among the 
rocks. The blufl's surrounding the vallev are strangely con- 
torted. The lakes and ponds in the midst of the valley had 
formerly a wild, strange air about them. Agriculture was fol- 
lowed here, for agricultural tools have been taken from the 
ground in great numbers, but it was agriculture carried on in 
the midst of wild scenes. There must haue been a dense pop- 
ulation, for it is said that the plow everywhere turns up bones 
in great numbers, and the sides of the bluffs are filled with 
graves, in which many prehistoric relics have been found. There 

15 no place in the Mississippi Valley where so many evidences 
of the strange lite and strange superstitions which prevailed in 
prehistoric times are found. 
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III. We take up the comparison between the pyramids. It 
will be noticed that there is a general resemblance^ both in the 
shape of the individual pyramids and in the arrangement of the 
pyramids in the groups. Here at St. Louis one group has a great 
mound in the center with the other mounds around it; the other 
group has an open area in the center and the pyramids placed 
at the sides of the area, as if to guard it and make it a place of 
assembly.* 

We first turn to the comparison of the northern mounds with 
the pyramidal mounds in the Southern States, and are to notice 
the resemblances. The number and location of these pyramids 
are at present somewhat uncertain, but they seem to have been 
distributed throughout the entire region covered by the Gulf 
States. They arc numerous in Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia 
and Alabama. A modified form of pyramid, not so large nor so 
well made, is found also among the stone graves of Middle Ten- 
nessee, as well as among the lodge circles of Arkansas. Trun- 
cated pyramids, or rather platform mounds, are common also 
throughout the southern part of Ohio, though they are not 
pyramids in any proper sense of the word. Still, if we take the 
shape as a standard, and consider the platform mounds having 
graded ways as one type of pyramid, we should find that the 
distribution of the pyramidal mounds was very extensive. There 
was formerly an elevated s(juare or platform mound at Martin's 
Ferry, near Wheeling, and in connection with it a conical mound, 
the two reminding us of the rotunda and public square of the 
Cherokces. This is the easternmost point where such works have 
been seen. The westernmc)st limit of mounds of this pyramidal 
type cannot be determined, yet it seems that there are specimens 
of the kind at points on the Missouri as far north as Dakota and 
even farther. The pyramids found inside of the celebrated enclo- 
sure called Aztlan, in Wisconsin (see Fig. 4), have been compared 
to those which are common in Middle Tennessee, and the walls 
with bastions surrounding the enclosure have been compared to 
those at Savannah. Tennessee, and to those at Evansville. Ind., 
and it has even been suggested that this ancient city was built 
by a colony from the south. It is, at least, the northernmost 
j>oint at which pyramids have been recognized, the so-called hay- 
stack mound in Dakota being considered a specimen. The pyr- 
amids at Atzalan are on high ground, near the bastioned wall, and 
overlook the entire enclosure. There is a graded wav to one 
o| them and an elevated causewav connecting it with the lodge 
circles on the flat below. The effigies are just below the blufl^ 
or natural terrace pyramids. On the bank of the river are two 
rows of lodge circles, with a level street between them. A low 
platform may be seen near the lodge circles and a pond near 

•The grimf) at M»dtM>n Paruili, I^a.. rt«rniblr« those at Ht I>ouU. the grrml mound 
at Hrltf«*rt<»wn th<Mr at Prairie JefTrrvoo, ana ihame Dear Wa«hlnirton reaemble thaac 
00 c'tehukia Crvrk. 
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the platlorm. There are ponds near all the plaiforms and pyr- 
amids, water Bceminc to have been an essential to the religious 
■bScRiblv places, as in all parts of the country. There are 
effisi*:" within a mile of this enclosure, and it is supposed that 
the long irrejfular mounds inside oi the enclosure were efligica. 
These pyramids in the ancient city of Wisconsin are inter- 
esting because they show that the rffig\'-builder8 were also 
pyramid- builders and perhaps sun- worshipers. The assump- 




tion has been that marks ol architectural progression were ob- 
servable in the distribution of the ancient works. Prof. J. T. 
Short says: 

" Men all around the world have been pyramid-builders. The 
reIit;ious idea in man has always associated a place of sanctuary 
with the condition o( elevation and separateness. The simple 
mound, so common in the northern region of the United Slates, 
represents the first step in providing a place of worship, the 
construction of an arli^cial hillock upon the summit of some 
Wuff or hill. The next step would be the conslruc'.ion of some 
religious effigy representing animals sacred to the mound- 
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builders. The enclosures with the truncated pyramids, which 
are found in Ohio, would be the third step. The highest artis- 
tic form is found in the truncated pjTamid, with its complicated 
system of graded ways and its nice geometrical proportions.'* 
As a theory, this seems very plausible, but as a matter of fact 
pyramids are found among the effigies as well as enclos- 
ures. The superstition which required the erection of earth- 
works as the embodiment of their idea of sacredness is an 
element which is very poorly understood. Sun-worship and 
animal-worship may have existed together in Wisconsin, as 
serpent-worship and sun-worship did in Ohio. Fire-worship 
and serpent-worship seemed to prevail in certain parts of Illinois. 
The only district where sun-worship prevailed without any 
mixture of animal or serpeut worship was in the Southern 
States. Here it seems to have been mingled with idol- worship, 
the progress of thought being as perceptible in the works of 
art and archaeological relics ;is in the earth-works, the pyramid 
and idol having been associated in these southern districts. 

We base no theory on these facts, merely mention the locali- 
ties where works of the pyramidal type have been discovered. To 
some minds they would prove a migration from the north or 
northwest to the south and southeast, and would show that the 
mound-builders gradually develojx-d from the low stage of ani- 
mal-worship up throut^h serpent worship to the higher grade of 
sun-worship, the dittcrent types of earth-works marking the 
different stages through which they passed. To other minds, 
however, they would prove the spread of a secret order, or the 
wandcrinfjs of a class of priests or medicine men, who intro- 
duced their occult system into the different tribes, making the 
pyranid the foundation for the houses in which they celebrated 
their m\slerious rites. Another explanation is that tribes migrated 
from the south to the north, and that as they migrated they took 
the various religious systems which prevailed among them in 
their tornier condition, but in other respects they yielded to the 
new surroundings and became wilder and ruder in their mode of 
life, the pyramid bcin^' about the only sitjn of their former state 
that is left. These are. however, merely conjectural theories. 
Thr home- of the pyramid-builders as such was not in north- 
ern temtory. fir it i-i undcrstooii that the pyramids are mainly 
found in the (iulf States, and that in that region they werv.' de- 
voteil t«» sun-w«»r>hip. which is the cult to which the pyramids 
are sacred in all parts of the globe. 

As t<» the use of the pyramids, it has been generally sup- 
posed that the p\ raniids were all built on the banks of streams or 
on low grountl which was liable to be submerged The object 
of lHj:l<l!n;^' thein was to make them a place of refuge or retre.it 
in time of high water. Such may have have been the case with 
these works near Cahokia, on Cahokia Creek, and yet the pyra- 
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mids upon the west side of the river were upon high grotind, on 
thcihird terrace, which is never reached by the water. The same 
contrast may be rccogniznl in other placcfi Many o( the pyr* 
amids on the Mississippi River are nn low ^jround, and near the 
banks of the river, or near some bayi>u which is concctcd with 
the river. There are, however, certain pyramids remote from 
any stream, and situated on high land and in such positions as 
to preclude the idea that they were built for retreats. The Mes- 
sier mound is a .specimen of this kind. It is not one of a group. 




but stands .ipirt. prominent in its m/l-, ni.irlM-d m it-- [K-iuh.inlies 
an<i attcndiil «ilh a snii;;.- c.nLC.il nn.iin.l I In- [.yraniid re- 
minds us ol thi- trun..itcd p:.ilf..rni .il M.irtin s lerry, West 
Virijinia, thou^^h that is in the ri.-;;ion wlnre -quarts anti circles 
arc the typical sha|>e. The Ktmv.iJi iti'umii. in (ji-cirt;ia. is on 
low ground which is hable I'l be tl.uujcd. but ihirc arc pyramids 
on the left bank of the O.niulgLe Ki\er, 'ippusHf ihi-Ciiy of 
Macon, which are situ.iteil upon the vuiiunit of a n.itur.il hill, and 
occupy a iiniimanding p'l-iiion Tin-, wi- think, di-jMi-es of the 
idea that the pyramids were liuill only f.ir nfugcs for the \tC't- 
pie in tiniiN i.f hi|,'h water. Ihcy were cvukntly lypicil -tnic- 
turcs. \»hicli were creeled under the p.wcr of'soiiic rdi-ious 
M-ntinunts .ind were the results not only ..f the reIii,Nous sy-tem 
but are -ii^nific.uit i if I lie tribal urganization. The cu-tipoi among 
these tril>es was V< place the houses of the elnefs and priests 
up<in a higher level than those <'f the common ]>eople There 
is a ^rcal contra-t between the w..rks i-f the n->nliern di-tricts 
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and those found in the southern or Gulf States in this particular. 
In the northern districts the hunters' life prevailed, and the people 
were on an equality with the chiefs and priests or medicine men. 
In the southern districts the people were agriculturists, but there 
existed anion^ them a superior class — clan elders, chiefs, and 
priests or medicine men, having great power; but the people 
were contented with their exercise of power. This was the case 
among the tribes after the beginning of history. We call them 
all Indian, but a great difference existed between the Indians 
who were mere hunters of the forests in the north and those 

who were the agricultur- 
ists in the south. 

It is said that the public 
square was the place where 
all .strangers were received, 
but this was the s(]uare 
artiund which the ruling 
classes had their houses, 
the people placing their 
h<»usis dutside. so consti- 
tuting .1 ccnttT in which 
{\u' chiefs were supposed to 
h.ivc lived. Some of the 
tribes scrnied to have occu- 
pK-tl the oM \ill.iges, but 
iii.i«Ii- the pyr.iniids and 
*»tlifi works ii>i till. Ill such 
\ ;l!a^cs thr ancient chunky 
\ .ird was alwavs at the cen- 
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er. the conical mound at 
one end. and the pyramidal 
m»..n I.it llir •►iht r. the ;iuMi» ^<niare i^r residences i»f the chiefs 
l»< ;[]^ uji'iii tlh truncated |»\ r.unui. tile a^^einbly place or religious 

h'i'i n ihe innica'. iinumtl o|»p.»Mte The C'her«'k<ts used 

thiNC !r :cturi' Jinx Imill li»tl\ council hou'^e*'. ri'tiinda^. on 
th; t i:;.. V. in-. ipiN, ii-.ar.in;^ the w.ilN twenty teet hi;^h. .ind then 
'iilt;ii.. .1 :•' .ik'-i r< lit .ibuve tlu '^e. the Ijcii^ht of tile rotund. i .it times 
!)•■ II .t* !• i-* "Xl;- * 't In t::« •»» !»uiIi!:n^N tin \- l.ii'l iij> the 

• ■ . will li '.sit!! :t- ':i:r.i'. llanie ,ind "^niifke wa- "^ijml'u ant 
:i ■ • !:.'• r ! ^\ <»n -t tlu:: lathit-i We ». .m ;ni.i..inc how 

• .■ tir^ ^.1 F'd :. • ."«rs wrre. C"*!*' CMi!\' M I;« M tlu\' were 
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This picture is drawn from the descriptions given by the various 
Writers, the historians of Fernando I)e Soto being the first, and 
various travelers, Bartram and the Indian agent Adair giving a 
later view of the works. 

IV. We now take up the particular places in which pyramids are 
found, and shall describe their groupings and various peculiarities. 
The works at Madison Parish and Walnut Bayou, La, are first. 
Fig. 5. The group is situated seven miles from the Mississippi 
River; it consists of seven large and regular pyramids, and a 
graded or elevated roadway half a mile in length. The roadway 
is parallel with the bayou, but the mounds are twenty yards from 
it. The principal structure is 225 feet long, 165 broad, and 30 
feet high; has a terrace on the side next the bayou which begins 
at ten feet above the surface, is ten feet wide, and extends the 
entire length of the mound. On the south side is a roadway 20 
feet wide, which t>egins 60 feet from the base and leads with a 
regular grade to the top; at either end of the mound is an in- 
clined platform 75 feet long, 60 feet wide, the lowest end raised 
only three feet from thr surface. A similar mound, smaller in 
size, faces the pyramid, with a graded way and similar platforms. 
At the east side are three pyramids which are connected, the 
central one being 96 feet square, 10 feet high ; two others 60 feet 
square, 8 feet high, the three being connected by a wall or ter- 
race 40 feet wide, but only 4 feet high. One of these terraces is 
75 feet long, the other 125 feet long. The graded way is 3 teet 
high. 75 feet wide. 2700 feet in length. There arc excavations 
on either side 200 feet long, 50 feet high, 300 feet wide. The 
relative situation of these pyramids to one another would mdicate 
that they were the abodes of the chiefs, that the public square 
was between them, and that the houses of the common people 
were situated on the level ground outside of the pyramids. 

ANTIEST WORKS .\T PKAIRIE JKKFKHSON. 



A 8.|iMin? rynimifi l?M)\i:i.5 SliV^ 4S 

B S<jujin» Pvniiui<l l.M0x7r> 5 

C S^jumrv P'vrmmia l.TJxl.TJ 4 

I) S^iiiArv PviniiiKi rji>xl*Jf» 4 

E S4|iiArv I'ymiiiia . n»x42 10 

Eiiili«nkm(*nt, E to K. 135 ft lon^, 15 ft««*t l^nmd. 4 ft^*t Uifuh. 

V .•Njimn* PyratiiMl *'*^i7^ 12 

<f S<|ii«n» I'yraiiii*! tWixTl 12 

H S«}iiart* Pvrvmiil ♦i<»xT4 7 

I Sjiurt* |»y minimi 3rtx4:> 10 

KniuSwAr u li^iO fr^t U>ng. \2 brvmd. ^ high. I*xr»"itd» K. F. H. I. hJiv# t^rmcf and 
■une rrlatlon lo thr mitrmi mound. iMrt Cor embanknirnu wtu Utken frum pond*. 

The works .it Prairie Jcrtereson resemble those at Madison I*ar- 
ish. See Fi^. 6. The grc»up consists of six mounds, which vary 
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from 4 to 4X Tet'l in height, from Co tu 210 fctt in Icn^-tli, 40 to 
13; fuut in width; all of tlitm arc rtgiilarly itisposcd with rifcr- 
i-nif to llif tcmplt and th^- open cani|)iis bttwecn them. One 
nioaiKl. called the tcnipk', lias a liiv<:\ arc.i on its sunmiil, 51x45 
Ifit in diameter. It is reachi.d by a windin(;way. The mounds 
which face this temple nn the west have fjreat uniformity ol 
ti;;iire, brinfj steepL-l in the rear, bnt havintj terraces in front 
which incline toward the plain or "[K-n s[»ace. There is an arti- 
tu ial (umd near tlust- pyramids, havini; Mutlet.s CDiitrolIcd as the 
fn.)und builders disired, the tarth prtiliably having txen taken 
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is a group in an enclosure containing about 200 acres of land, 
the embankment around it being about 10 feet high. Four of 
the mounds are of equal dimensions — 100x300 feet at the base 
and 20 feet high. The fifth, which is 80 feet high, seems to have 
been designed for a tower. The base covers an acre of groundv 
It rises by two stages orterraces, and the summit is crowned by 




ttg. a.— U'orkt at HetUerlimfi, Afltiittlppi.' 

a flattened cone. The summit is reached by a spiral pathway, 
winding with an easy ascent around the mound, which is broad 
enough to permit two horsemen to ride abreast. 

The great mound at Seltzertown is next. See Fig, 8. It is 
near Washington, Mississippi, and consists of a truncated pyra- 
mid 600x400 feet at the base. It covers nearly six acres of 
ground; its sides correspond to the cardinal points; it is 40 feet 
high, is svrrounded by aditch which averages 10 feet in depth; it 

•Monna'A,l»0lll35 fr- ■ -' ' =1-1= .1 ■• .q >.i_i-. d nmr... .. 1. -= 

wide, 6 hlrt; C, 
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is ascended by ijradcd avenues; the area on the top embraces 
about 4 acres; there are two conical mounds on the summit, one 
at each end ol the pyramid ; the one at the west end is not far 
from 40 feet in heij^ht. is truncated, has an area of 30 feet in 
diameter. Eijjht other mounds are placed at various points, but 
they are comparatively small, being from S to 10 feet in height. 
This Seltzertown mound is more like the Cahokia mound than 
any other in the Mississippi Valley. It is not (juite as large and 
is not surrounded by many earth-works, yet the two correspond 
in many particulars; These various pyramids which are scat- 
tered along the banks of the Mississippi River indicate a very 
numerous population. We have no doubt that they mark the 
sites of former villages. They are very similar in their shapes 
»tnd surroundings, were undoubtedly built by |)eople of similar 
tastes and modes of life. M. Fontaine says: "It is probable 
that the entire course of the river, from Cairo t(» a point fifty 
niileN below New < )rlr.ins. is thickly .stu<lde<l with mounds. The 
whol<- region borderin'^ the tributaries was densely populated by 
the same people " Mr *i. ( . I'or^hey di scribes w«)rks, some of 
them of immense pr«»j>"rtn»n. on tlie .Mississippi River, and one 
at Trinity, in the I'.irisli nt ( '.it.ih««u!.i. Louisiana, the same 
writer observ< d ,1 mouiicl at N.itihe/ 2^ teet high. I'rof Short 
savs: " riu-sc n!»s. I \ atioris lonvinre u- that the State i*\ Louis- 
i.ina and tile vaiUys ..1 the Arkansas and Keil Rivtrs are not 
««nly th«- n)"-^t t!i:« kl\ populated wm^ nt the mounil!)uiKlers* 
<l«iiniin. Iiut a!-n ln'mslutl i< mams whu li pn snit attinitits with 
the I r« at works «»l M< xico s" stuknit; that no doubt cm lon^'er 
«\ist th.it the satne p- oplr were thi- architei t ot both.' 

\* I his sul);i-, t «)t diffeuiues in population is an interesting 
«»ne W'r [iia\ t.ik<- llu' tl.rrrrrnt rivtrs whu h tlou southward 
li«'iii tin- Ai»p i'.i« hi.m ran.;r. .md find that there are groups ot 
|»yr tuii'l.il in"uu«!s s. att'ud alon^ the valley ot fach. i harac- 
t«i;/ n,. f:\er '\>t'iu- I h" it >f 1 nis to be a <lift< Tenet- l)el\\een 
tlic 'A or ks . -t th«' t ntir* <li>trh !. llios- tin tli'* .MisM^N-ppi River 
and It- i!i:uK-«!i it«- tribut.irit s l^ in-_; vi ry «lil*t r<*nt tVoni those on 
til' ( ii it ihito. Ip »-. < ». !nnu!;^ee and Savann.ih Riv« r^ 

\\ r lati;^^ tint 'litre Wfre two t»r tin i*e i I.issfs of p\ ramid- 
iM):iiitr^ .»! 'he ><.u'i». <)neilass iiatl their habit. it tin the Mis- 
s>N:pp: l<:vtr. Trit-y ir et U-tJ ihtir pNr.imivis aiturui.U) t>pen 
are.t, i oiuxv :ir';^ lljtrn witli walls, the ^latieii wa\s ;ilwavs 
bririi; on 'h.- s:,:,- nt ••,<. ait-a, the p\r.»muis .ihru[>t <.n 'he other 
s-.tlf. Tin* tifs'^u ot thiN ar ran^^t-rnffi! wa^ .»i">;Mrfn:i\ to make 
thf :>\ ! ifii:*!^ '*ifMj>f \ fs .1 s- ir* III lit-tense. Tiif pvrainui-Iniild- 
er«* Id <!•• o'l^i.i arui .X.t'Mrin lit-pi-ndt-d niorr ufxiri surrounding 
thf [n r.ifii •;> w :':i .\ .«! s arid «i:'i hes .irui less upon the pvramids 
tht-nisrivr" lor \\n:\ ^vku:i*\. TJitx r.i!el\ p!.ti eil :l.e p\ ramids 
in l.rii-s, .I'lii there sii-rns t'» ha\e Ix-en no pro\is|fin lor an <»pen 
irea Inrlween the pyramids*. The ientr.il pyran)id was the 
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chief object .The various mounds and pyramids surrounding 
it were scattered promiHcuou^ly, without any special order, al- 
though we may recognize the ass<Kiaiing of ihe pyramid, which 
the public square, with the rotunda as frequently here as in the 
western district. 

Wc turn now to examine some of the groups founil on the 
last named rivers. These* have been matie familiar to us bv the 
works of Col. CC Jones and by the various reports which have 
been publi^hed by the Smithsonian Institute and the Kthnological 
Bureau. The nu>st noted of these groups is the cne at Carters- 
ville, on the head waters of the Coosa River, some sixtv miles 
south of Chatanooga. and about forty miles north of Atlanta. 

These mounds are sit- 

uated in the midst of i 
a beautiful and fertile 
valley. They occupy 
a central position and 
an area of some fifty 
acres, bounded on the 
east by the Mtowah 
River and west bv a 
large artificial canal. 
The moat varies in 
depth from 5 to 25 
feet, and in width 20 
to 85 feet. There are 
two reservoirs and 
anartifici.il pond near 



I 



an artificial pond near q j,^^ 
this moat. Theenclos- ^^"^^^ 
urc is protected by the jT/^^^ ^ 
river ami moat, butr/ 




y\\f. '. - A.Tr''M«iA M"un*li, 



it has no earth wall 
Sec Fig. 9. Within the 
enclosure are .seven 
mounds, three of 
them of lar^e size, one surpassm;^ the others in proporthni^ and 
in interest This central tuinulus CMii^iNts whollv of the earth 
taken from the moat. It^ form is pentag nil; its <iimcn-*ions : 
lenfjth of the *»ules. i ;i.>, l<»o. h-j. </». 10.) f«et; diameter, 22$ 
feet; heij^ht. '>; feet; summit nearly level I he approai h tt» the 
top is fr«iiii the east, but was acc»»mpli'-hed throu;^h the inchned 
plane whh h le.ids from <ine temce to another The terraci^are 
6; feet in width and extent! tr«»m the mound toward the south- 
east. There i** a pathway «)n the eastern an-^le winch Mr. joncs 
thinks v.as <!fNi;^ned f. »r the priesthood al'»n<-. Mtst «»f I he cen- 
tral moun<l. immeiliatt !y adj )iniiig it. st.iUtls a •«ina!Ier nitMinil. 3; 
feet hi«'h, nearU- cir^ ular in f«>rm. which ha> an eis\- lotnmuni- 
cation with the terraces of the larger pyramid In a westerly 
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direction, 250 feet, is a third pyramid. It is pentagonal in form^ 
with a diameter of 92x68 feet, and is 23 feet high. Within the 
enclosure is a chain of four sepulchral mounds. Outside of the 
enclosure are two other conical mounds, Dr. Thomas thinks 
that this mound was visited by De Soto, and that it was the place 
where the ambassadors of the noted cacique of Cutifachiqui de- 
livered their message to him. Dr. Thomas gives a cut of this 
mound, and says the broad way winding up the side answers to 
the description given by Garcilasso, the historian of the expe- 
dition, better than any other in Georgia. The smallest of the 
three largest mounds of the group was opened by one of the 
assistants of the Bureau and was found to be stratified — three 

horizontal layers, the lowest 
of loose loam, next of hard 
clay, the uppermost of sand 
and surface soil. There were 
stone cists in the loam, and in 
the cists many interesting rel- 
ics, a description of which is 
given at length. The most 
interesting relics are the cop- 
per plates, which represent 
human figures with wings is- 
suing from their shoulders. It 
is unusual to find winged 
figures in the mounds, yet 
enough of them have been 
found to establish the point 
that they were of aboriginal 
and prehistoric origin, and 
^ . can not be taken as an evi- 

Fig, 10,— Pyramids on Shoulder Bone Creek. . - ^, , i ^ * 

dence of the modern date of 
these stone cists. Another peculiarity of these figures is that 
they have very peculiar head-dresses — head-dresses which show 
the use ol the so- called banner stones, as in two of them the 
head-dress is surmounted by one of these double-bladed axes or 
maces. These figures have in their ornamentation and other 
peculiarities Mexican or Aztec semblances, the same barbaric 
splendor being manifested in both. Dr. Thomas argues for the 
modern origin of these relics, and seems to think that the stone 
graves at the bottom of this pyramid must have been built by 
the Shawnees, a northern tribe, which at a late date happened 
to wander through this valley. The probabilities are in the other 
direction. The pyramid-builders were not wild Indians, like the 
Shawnees, but were a sedentary people more like the Musko- 
gees, and yet they may have been older or earlier than the 
Muskogees and of the same stock with the Mayas or Nahuas ot 
the central province. 
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Col. Jones speaks of the stone icJols, nu-asurin^j fifteen inches 
in height, and numerous terra cotta images of birds am) animaU 
found inside these enclosures; also t>f >tonc plates and lar^e 
shell ornaments. He says these relics were not common amon^ 
the Cherokees, which confirms the impression that tht-y were 
the results of the labor of the modern Imiians. The ^;n at a^je 
of the structures is shown by the trees which formerly i;rew on 
them and by the aUindoned condition of the ^jronp. Traces 
have been found of hearths or altars upon the central moun I, 
givinjj evidence of the presence of fire and perhaps of sacrifice. 
The broad terraces and the a<ljoinin^ pyramids would afford 
space for the assemblm^ of the worshi|K*rs at the appointed 
hour, wlien U|)on the elevated eastern sunmiit the oftici.itmj^ 

f driest cau|i;ht the ear- 
iest rays of the rising F* '^ ' 

sun as it lifted its face 
from off the shadows 
of the distant hills 
and smiled u|>on this 
beautiful vallev. The 
terraces lie toward the 
cast, and everything 
about the tumulus 
proves that it was 
erected for relij^ious 
purposes and was con- 
secrated to the great 
divinitv of the sun. It 
is probable that the 
canals were used as 
fish preserves, as the fishes could be introducid froni the nvtrs 
into the reservoirs and there propagateii lAerylhm^ about the 
locality shows that it was a village i»f the Mound-builders. 

Next come the pyramids of IJttle Shoulder Hone Creek. 
in Hancock County, (leor^'ia. See Fi^- ^^ This was also on the 
banks of a strc*am. and wa«^ surroundid by moats ami excava- 
tions. The total area is but f<»ur t>r five acres. Tht re is but a 
single pyramid in the enclosure. It !•« a truncated |Knta«^onal 
mound, measuring l8oxi>^4 fett at the ba»*e. S« i\88 leet at the 
summit. 4<^ feet hi«^h. The approach wa** from the ea^t, but the 
summit w.is |>erfei tl\ level. A truiicate<i cone, mcisurini^ I4u 
fet t at the base and 5^x4- at the ^^ununit. I'» feet high, is near. 
This may ha\c Inen the rotunda, though it is 1 ;o \ards distant 
from the f>N ramid. Within the enclosure, stone id«jls. t !.-iy 
images, With human sha|K*s an<l others imitati\e (»f bt a^t^ .mtl 
birds, simil.ir to tliMst- in th<- valKy i^f the I-.tt»wah, have b* en 
found. I-vt rv iiuIica»ion suj^ijcsts that the !<.ca!!t\- was ii.r .1 
long period oi time densely populated. 




h'\>t. .*.—/•'/« H*i|i«| ofl f ».- 1(1 ,,.'.» r #>, 
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The pyramid nn thv Savannah River is ncM lo dt-scribcd. 
This pyramid is situated twelve to fifteen miles below the City 
of Augusta. Il is also surrounded by a moat. There are two 
mounds in the enclosure; the largest measures 5X feet in diam- 
eUrat the suuimil. 1 85 feet at the base; it 3;- feet above the 
plain and 47 above the water level. The western flank nf the 
mound extends for a distance of 20 yards. Beneath the surfaee 
is a layer of charboal, bones, shells, ashes and b.iked earth 12 
inches thick, showinj; a lonpseated encampment. There was, 1 23 
feet ea^t of this, a smaller mound, bavin;; a bsse diameter ol 1 14 
ftet. 1 5 feet ab()vc the surface of the (ground. Terra cotta vases, 
pots, arrows. s{>ear-hcads, murtar pipes, bone and shell beads are 
found ill the adiai-ent iWld. 

the mounds on the Ocmulyec, i>]>posiie the City 
""' atiil on the summit of a 

hill. The earth was lakcu 
Inirii a valley and con- 
vive.! to the top of the 
I11I'. Ihere are four 
nt'iund- in the group. 
I )i)< -ot them Is a pvraiiiid 
Willi Ihr.e -piir-i or ele- 
v.it'- 1 .ippr •K-hi-s.andan 
.ulifu-iil p;.it<-.iuor plat- 
l.rm S l<i ; hi^h, ;j feet 
'.i.n^ .trid >.{ l<-il wide. 
1 Ik' -iitiirin; di.tiiieteri of 
till-. .I!.' i.s ..ind .'0>feet, 
Its el.v.iii. 1114;. .r 50 feet. 
It I- ii.t miprolMblrlhat 
this «.is till- central 
iiMiinil. J'litTi- II .1 com- 
pani <n iii->iin<l or tone 
i>>> Till noiili It 1* 10 
t hi,;li. •-Itipti'. al in 

I- l!:-Mllt V* ■ '»■ -l'*! 

-.u.r.hr.i-: An im:.t- 

,■,.! «!:::.;!,.- tr.i.k of 

.1 ■!■ ;.:!i -i thiti- Ict-t 
.t .i A;rli til. m *cre 
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sided pyramid. 324 feci lonj;. 18S fed wide, 57 feci hij^h; ihc 
summit is 156 feel lon^ and U) feet wide. It is situated upon 
the summit of a hill. It stands apart, prominent in its size, and 
commands an extensive view. There are other smaller mounds 
near by. It is a larjjc mound, and contains about 75.000 cubic 
yards of earth, which would wei«^h fn)m ^o.cxo to ioo/kx) tons, 
there is a ditch and moat near by. which probably furnished 
the earth. Its area is about two acres; aver.ijje depth, 25 feet. 
At one point an immense circular well, ^>o feet tn diameter, and 
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40 feet drrp, can !)e "^cen. Tin re formerly eviNtet! \t\ thr vicinity 
lini's nf earth work** a mue in Icinjtli. Mr. J' nes says: *'The 
Messior ni'aind w.is rrectril nf»t f«»r *lef<nNivr purjKi^^cs. but as a 
temple. In tlie r«lij^i<ius ftstivals of primiti\e peopK- ablutions 
serve an important p.irt. anil the convenient presence of water 
uas deemctl^cssential *" 

We mi'^Iit s|>eik of other pyramiils. One at B'>b«ine, feet 
hi^h and 7- > feet in diarni-ter. standi on the inland tide mar^h near 
the sea i«»asi The Neinn*! is on the Kolee Mt>kee Creek, in 
ICarly County. See Fuj. l^ The pyramid occupies the cente 
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of a fortified enclosure, around which there are extensive earth- 
works or walls, with a prominent gateway and bastions at the 
gateway. The pyramid is 350 fett by 215 feet at the base. l8l 
feet by S2 at the summit, and is 95 feet high. There is a pit at 
the south end of the pyramid, from which the earth was taken. 
A companion mound to this was 24 feet high, 72 feet in diame- 
ter. A ditch leads from the mound to the creek, 20 feet wide 
and 400 yards long. The walls surrounding the enclosure are 
at present about 30 feet wide. They are ver>* low, not over 18 
inches in height, and probably mark the site of an old stockade. 
There is a double line of walls on the south or southwest. On 
Dry Creek, in the same county, is a burial place, where in an 
area of fifty- one acres, eighty-three mounds are situated. They 
vary in height from a few inches to 10 feet, in diameter from 15 
to 30 feet. This pyramid inside a walled enclosure is a rare in- 
stance, for the majority of them are only protected by the moats 
or ditches. There arc. howtvtr. f«»rtificati(ms in the state, but 
they are generally foim<l upon the mountains. One is situated 
upon Stone nmuntain. Near the summit it has a gateway pro- 
tfctfd liy .1 l.irgr ovcrlj.ingm;^ n-ck, the fortification being very 
stron;^ in its natural il« tf nMS. Another i*^ on the Yond moun- 
tain, wliiih IS a CMiu* .\/-*nt \vk\ hp^li. Itis also walled with 
st"n<-. Mr. .M I*' .st(:vi.ns<iii ^Navs : "All tlLfensit)!c mountains 
in this f.>ii!itiy were f»rlihe«l. Nritht r thr C'lu rokees. Creeks 
n«»r S' mini lit s li.ui .»nv tra«liti«'n «»! the extinct r.icf. Ihe names 
lit !•'< al:iii'% wljf rr !n«»iin<ls an l««un«l in t hi- Slate are somewhat 
st-nifi* .mt. A cMiHtri)- Is Iininii »it "Pruui (irf\c;' two are on 
the HIai k Hr.ini River.' the Mj^' ti:.'iin«l is (►n H«'urbon Creek ; 
the ei.htv threr numiuls are «in the l>iv 1 reck, in the 'Sacred 
( ir- 'Ve . 

Till'* tinisiii s the list of* tile large pyiamid niuiinds in Northern 
(j<-oi^ia. Still, Mr. Jom s s.ivs "'IJiere is n««t a considerable 
stii.itii within the limits (»f (ie<>i^ia in whose valleys tumuli are 
not t«»iin«i. ■ Mr Win M- Kinlev savs th.it in the hill re'ion of 
rnMJtilr .in<l upper (leorgia .ilmoNt every acre has ancient stone 
ue.ipnn^ — its a!r«»u lieaiis. javeliris, «hrks .md b.ittle axes. 

As III t!i' liKijil'-r- ••! til' -'• pyi.iiMMls, u<- are i.naM» t'» sjKak 
\\ ilh aiu «'i!iml\ 'Ili-r« .ir' tlj«'*-e \\li<' -.tv tli.it tin v were 
limit ':»> th' I ii.ks, I li:^ k.i-..w -^ ai'tl « llur tr.l»» s tii the .Mu>ko- 
.;<»• s!-.. k <'lli«f- -.ly !h.i: th- \' w* :• \>\i\\\ \>y the j^eoplc 
uli.. ; I' ( • li 1 t:.« 111 .iii-l .iTi 1!. V !i ir*'!' .in» :• iit tlian .mv known 
t!il»' ; In:.;:]-.. A • •»!n'. ' ir . -••ri ii.is Ik < n 1!: iwn lu tw > < n thcse 

t 

j-yitiii:'!- '-: the '■..!!] .ii.^i th -t-ni jiyr.i;i.:il> «»I .M* \uo and 
» -.It I A:"';'.i I :.i- -.nil'- •>;■<' 't striJiturr appi.irs in all 

!!j ■ ' ..:':.■- I lifT- ;-!iii:i ii :li.kt :s •»; .--'t ^tiM in thi- coni- 
;iir;- i\ ■. ■ • u- tr *•*'**- . lat: ••.!- .1- t-- \\u ^ ■ •nc'.usit.r^s which 
V. ■ *[: i.K '.: iru .! ^ i\ ;i\ f iT!::-! hii;!tii r s may ii.iVi- migrated 
|r iMi liie if.i.i >!ate-. l.» th-/ sn:thwest and h.ive hecunie the 
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pyramid-builders of the central provinces. This is one theory. 
Another is that the mi(;ration was in the other direction, the 
mound-builders of the south were only colonies from the central 
provinces. A third theory is that l)oth belonged to a common 
stock, the starting place was in the region of the [)ueblos, though 
there are no genuine pyramids in the pueblo district. It is use- 
less to conjecture in reference to the origin of the pyramidal 
mounds until we find more facts to base our conjectures u{>on. 
All we can do is to describe the works as thev are. 



"ASMID SIKHAR;' or -THK SUMMIT OF BLISS/' 

Bv J. C\ Thompson. 

In the district o( Hazaribagh. some two hundred miles from 
Calcutta, stands Parasnath, the holy hill of the Jain devotees, 
and the site ot the apotheosis of the sage I\trasvanatha and his 
comrades. Formerly it was a mailer oi considt-rahle ditrK ully 
to jjel there, but now the train runs as tar as Giridhi, one of the 
chiel stations of the coal industry of Bengal, which is only six- 
teen miles trom the base ot the hill. Last Kapler a comp^inion 
and myself paid a visit to this place, so venerated by all (he fol- 
lowers ot the Jain faith. The Jains, I may mention, are Hindus 
who, many centuries ago, relinquished the Brahminical religion 
and adopted one which may Ik* described as a compromise be- 
tween Brahminism and Buddhism; but though they have many 
points ot atFrnily wilh the Hindus, they are looked upon by 
orthOilox believers as impure. At (Jiridhi, my Iriend, a north 
countryman, said he could almost believe hiniMrlt in Lancashire 
again, as he watched the trucks trundling along the blackened 
reads and the smoke issuing Irom the pit chimneys. There, 
however, the resemblance ceased; the slight, almosl naked, and 
nearly jet-black figures of ihe men at work bearing but little 
resemblance to the brawnv forms ot our northern colliers. Thev 
nearl) all Ixrlong to the aboriginal lrilK*>, the Kols, the Sonlals 
and the Bauris, though there are also amongst them a certain 
numlK'r of low-caste Hindu> and ol the poorer classes ol Mus- 
sulmans. We tound thai we could get no horses, the only 
means of conveyance being lighl carriages, propelled by coolies, 
whose slender make did not give a verv gocxi promise of 
strength, bul who managed to bring us along at four miles an 
hour under a broiling sun, encouraging each other as they 
pushed with a (>eculiar and most unmelodious sing-song. 

Eight miles trom (iiridhi we came t<» the Barrakur, a fine 
broad stream, three or four hundred vards in width, but which 
at the time of our visit was absolutely dry. It is remarkable 
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for the extreme rapidity of its rise and for the strength of its 
current, which after a heavy rainfall, often renders it impassable 
for days together. There is no bridge, but a boat is provided 
tor travelers during the rains, and there is also a rude contriv- 
ance for swinging the mails across. On the bank is a Jain 
temple of fair size and some pretensions to beauty, the style 
being the usual inverted tea-cup shaped cupola distinctive of the 
temples of the sect. Here, too, we came m sight of Prasnath^ 
and after the monotonous flatness of Lower Bengal our eyes 
rested with infinite relief on the blue outline of the mountain^ 
with its eight rugged peaks, looming dark against the horizon^ 
as they rise abruptly from the low, undulating country charac- 
teristic of most coal districts. Nearly 4,500 feet in height, and 
surrounded by hills of greatly inferior altitude, the effect pro- 
duced is very striking By the Jains it is called emphatically 
^'Asmid Sikhar** or '*The Summit of Bliss,^ and as the eye 
leaves the arid plain and rests on its majestic outline, with tints 
that vary Ironi hour to hour, each in the pure, clear atmosphere 
seeming more beautiful than the last, one can scarcely wonder 
that it should have attracted to it.^^elf the hermit Parasvanatha, 
or that his followers, apart trom the nifmories evoked by his 
namf, should regard it with a pci ulia** veneration. From the 
Barrakur the road winds tlirou^h a continuous jungle of sal 
trci's, which even at that season of heat and drought retained 
their green tolia;;e. forming a striking contrast to the parched 
brcjwij .si>il on whiih thi-y grow. 

At Maiil'iiban, .it the loot ot tiie hill, we tuunil .mother cluster 
ot J.iin temples, .ind a number ot coolies waiting to carry US 
up the iiiil in doolies. A '"dtxilie'' is merely a stretcher of plaited 
straw to which .1 pole is attaiheil. Tiie occupant reclines oa 
this, wiih liis le^s extended in front of him, and holds on to the 
\Mi\v with his han<is, the ends of the poic testing on the should- 
ers oi the Ix'.irers. It was about twelve o'clock, and the heat 
wa> intense, «*o we were c»nlv too |»lati to make um* of them, as 
the ;^ .11 den of the planter whose guest > we Were, i?* hiilt-wav 
up thr hill, and rather uver 2.ijcm> teet in height The jungle 
li.iN ne\er btti»re been cleared, .iiid the ihiik dep< sit ot vegcta- 
blf nioiiM w fiu h tnrniN the soil i^ .i<lmira)>jv adapted tt:r tea 
i ii!i\ .ri"U. I lire, tfMi, the ;;rea! r.;fliiult\ ot tiie A*'*'am planter 

'".hi- i.ibnr ijiiestP'n" I'^.iS^ent; nunv i*f the A^'^.in) i oolirs 
.»!f, in III', revruitni tf«'ni ih> \rrv iiis!riit. The >c.mtv rain 
I. til 1^, h<iWf\ei. .1 >eT:iiUH (ir.iv\b.uk, .mil the \ st-M ot tea is 
C"nTt|iiif»*.l\ nuii h ir-^s thatt !l;e .ivrf .i;;e \ iel<i in A*»*am, In-ing 
nri]\ .I'Miiit itiTri- rn.iiirit!«» .111 .icie, wiu-re.is m.in\ gardens in 
A^-^.Mn w:li ii:\\ ei;;ht .uiil evin ten njauniis. .A maund is 
alx'ii* ri;^h'\ pMuni!''. Tfie tra i** a drlu a!e-tl.ivfif rd aromatic 
v.ifir'x. ^"•rni" wh.it fe^'i-mbling that i»r«»wn in the K.mgra v.dley 
in ttii* n<ir Miwe<>!f-rn I limaiax .i**. Oniv .ibout j>o ai res have 
ireen bT"U;;hl uiuler iullivation in this ^arilen, and there are 
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only ont or two gardens in the whole district, which is as a rule 
untuited to tea growth. The garden is worked partly by Ben- 
galis and partly by Sonthalis, who have each separate villages 
on the outskirts of the clearing. 

In the evening our host got up a Sonthali nautch or dance for 
our amusement. Twelve or filteen women joined hands and 
danced to the drumming and fifing ol two men, who played in 
front of them, and receded and advanced as the line of women 
with linked arms swayed to and tro in the diflerent movements 
of the dance, singing as they kept time to the music. The 
dances seemed to be almost entirely religious in character, and 
to consist of invocations and thanksgivings to the deities; the 
whole line now and again stooping down as though to gather 
up something, which as they rose they offered with extended 
hands as a propitiatory giU. The steps were slow and meas- 
ured, the bodies swavmg and the feet moving in perfect time to 
the cadence of the slow and rather monotonous music. The 
Bengali cooIie^, hearing what was going on, became jealous 
that no attention was paid to them, and brought up their women 
also to dance, and for some time the two bands danced side by 
side in rivalry. The scene was most weird. Behind the bun- 
galow were the dark peaks of Parasnath, lit up by the rising 
moon, while far away beneath us, through an opening in the 
forest, we caught a glimpse of the plain beneath, shrouded in 
the deep shadows of^night. Immediately in front of the bun- 
galow the torches threw a fillul glare over the thick jungle 
around, and brought mto strong relief the strange, halt-naked 
figures moving to the sound ot the wild barbaiic music, the 
UengaH men working themselves into a perfect frenzy as they 
thrummed and shouted to the women, whose voices shrillcc out 
and died down in response, as the mad excitement of the dance 
wa.xed and waned. The Bengali dances are not nearly so 
graceful as those ot the Sonthaiis, and their music is much 
harsher. The women cover the whole of the lx>dy and head 
with the long **saree," a piece ot cloth eighteen feet long, which 
forms their only garment. The Sonthaiis, on the contrary, after 
wrapping it round the loins, merely throw the end over the lelt 
shoulder, allowing it to hang gract-tully down the back, leaving 
the head and part of the shoulders bare, the etlect l>eing intln- 
ilely more pleasing. After the nautch the instruments were 
brought to us to examine. The Sonthali drum is a long, round 
hollow instrument made ot (vorcelain, and a good deal wider at 
one end than the other; the ends are covered with lightly 
stretched leather and the sides are protected with netting. The 
sound IS produced bv the tingers, and is deeper and more melo- 
dious than that of the ordinary Bengali tom-tom, or ot the senu- 
Ctrcular M(»hammedan drum. The flute is, however, par 
excellence the Sonthali instrument. It is made ot bamlxx), and 
is about two feet in length and an inch in diameter. With this 
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they call to each other in the jun^ie» the note produced being 
peculiarly full and mellow. 

They are a fine, manly race, but certainly not good-looking, 
and Colonel Dalton's description of them is much to the point. 
He savs: *'The Sonthalis are noticeable for a vagueness in the 
chisselling of the features; a general tendency to roundness of 
outhne where sharpness is more conducive to beauty; a blub- 
bery style of face, and both in male and female a greater ten- 
dency to corpulency than we meet in their cognates. Their 
faces are almost round, cheek-bones moderately prominent, eyes 
full and straight, not obliquely set in the head; nose, if at all 
prominent, of somewhat a relroussec style, but generally broad 
and depressed; mouth large, and lips very full and projecting; 
h.iir coarse, straight and black. Mr. Mann remarks of them, 
and I concur in his remark, that their cast of countenance 
almo.Ht approaches thi* negro type. The females, he sa}\s, ha\'e 
sm.ill tianils and fcft, and are ox-eyed, and llu'se are character- 
istics wliiili the tribes linguistically allied to them do not pos- 
M-ss." The women arc much slrongcr and bigger than the 
Hfdgiiii, and struck u^ .is bring ahogrllicr ot a bftter stamp. 
'i'iii'ir voiifs arr tlnrp nud VAlhrv tuns'wAl, not harsh and shrill 
likf lljoM* o! ihf Hrni^.ilis. 

l).il:oi) thinks till- Sunih.ili'i an* prob.iMv ai '^Fuianian <;rigin 
atul Im\i' Io'^: ilitir <ii-!iru tivt- .M'»ii''nlnn teaiurfs bv inter- 
in.iMU;^!* \\\\\t till" M.u k .ih«ir i^JDal i.n.«*> n\ CVntr.il India. If 
>'», tlnv tu\i< ii.ivf ii»mi- iJiiNNn tn)!]) tin* IIitnaLivas long l>efore 
I'M- Aiv.itj jfjv.i-^im. Tlu\ hivf lu-vtM inj\rii \vi:li the Hindus, 
an<ili.i\r pn-^fi \ imI iImm irli!':ifn an»! iU"»*«iin< .ilm<»st intact, 
'^riirii ii.itii-ii ot tlu: Hindus i^ inili-cii >o ;^ic.it that during the 
I.i:n:n«* nt I'^'If1 tlicv pirtrricd t<i du* r.itlitT than to cat the 
I ■» tkril I ii r \\ i.ii h \\.!*» givi'n uut, hfcau>r it hail been prepared 
in iir .ihniin*'. I-ikc \\\r (ircrk**, llu*v arc [KjK tlii'ists, and they 
iwl.cM* th.i: .ill Ml tin objcitsui naluri* the torc^t, the hill and 
t'i'' s'.fiMrn irr tlu- .ii>MUi' »»! .spirits. Tlu-ir i hirl object of 
.i>:i»r.r:<»n i<« Mn* NpiiP. •>( the ^leat niituntain, imt Parasnath in 
p.iit[i iil.it , wlr.i h !<> not tt> them e^pciiaJU >av.ied, but ol every 
I^Mi'.r !noun:am. M'»it at ifie .ib«»rigiii d racer* \v<»r>hip ihc 
N i;^' t. «•! ;^f'i* '»:i ike. Init the S'jfital whom we t|iieNtioned 
lirf) r.: •li.i' ::.« \ d:*! •••». The:r keen >en'*e ol humor, their 
tr.i'ikfn-^ .i!i"i iruii-peniii-tu «■ nI \. iiar.u !er, tiu'ir strung teeling 
!■; i.'.ri-.: .ithi le^.irii foi the tru'h, reniler !he S nrhali** :ntinitely 
til 'ti- .I'T.n W'- *i.^ir. iiios*. lit the r.iceN i>I Urn^.il. Thejr treat- 
iiii-nt. !m.i, I.: thi-if women j»' m-Te in h.iiminv with western 
Ml .i-* ti. i!i !f..i! ni :»'•'•* oriental rai es. 'I'ni*\ .seliiom have more 
til in our wiU', .triii !n!.int m.irrM'*e«« .ire unknown. Their mar- 
i:.i^f* .i:i- m.iriMgrs ••! alI»-it:on, anii their women, w ho enjoy 
.1 V •-f:*:iirra': !e .i*nouri: oi ireetiom, .ire tre.Jleil with considera- 
tion a!iii r esprit. Oar host tt»lii us oi a v.haraiteTi>tii incident 
w liii i» ov vurrcd on his ganien >'jme lew years ago. A new 
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manager had just come out, a raw Scotchman, to whom he had 
given over the charge of the garden, warning him to be careful 
m his treatment of the Sonthalis. Findmg, however, that the 
women were very dilatory over their work, he one day struck 
several ot them with the palm of his hand, upbraiding them 
for their laziness. The liengalis thought nothing more of the 
matter, but the Sonthalis went off and told their husbands. Soon 
after that the babu, or native clerk, was passing through the 
garden, and noticed the Sonthalis taking the long handles out 
of their hoes, and, on enquiring the reason, was told that the 
sahib had struck their women and that they were going up to 
thrash him for it. Off rushed the babu and just managed to 
get the manager away into the jungle before the bungalow was 
surrounded by some fifty angry Sonthalis, who would most 
certainly have carried out their threat. The manager had to 
make his way down the hill as fast as he could, and remain 
there until the babu had succeeded in pacifying the men. 

The chief blot on the Sonthali character is their tendency to 
drink, a failing rendered much worse ot late by the legislation 
regulating the liauor traffic. Formerly their chief drink was 
rice beer, which tney made themselves and only used to excess 
on festivals and poojahs. It is a mild, harmless drink, of which 
a great deal must be taken to induce intoxication. Government, 
however, have forbidden its manufacture by private individuals 
and have forced every one to go for liauor to the licensed deal- 
ers, who sell a fiery drink made from tne flowers ol the Mohwa 
tree (the Bassia laiifolia\ This pernicious siufl' is retailed at 
from two to four pice a bottle, and one bottle is sufficient to make 
a man drunk. A pice is about a farthing and a half. There 
are now liquor stores close to every garden, where the greater 
part of the week's earnings is often intercepted almost directly 
after being received. If greater difficulties could be placed in 
the way of obtaining this drink it would be a great boon both 
to the employers of labor and to the men themselves. 

The Sonihals are also grossly superstitious, and believe im- 
plicitly in witches A very slight thing will arouse suspicion, 
and if once a woman is suspected, her doom is sealed. It is 
meritorious in any one to kill her, and the \%hole community 
will screen the murderer, who is regarded as having conterred 
a public benefit. Under English rule so many |>ersons have 
been executed in cases where the crime has been brought home 
tbat now they are rather afraid to put a suspected witch out of 
the way, but she becomes an outcast, a pariah, with whom none 
will associate and whom none will assist. She has either to 
starve or to obtain work among the Hindus, remaining an alien 
to her own people for the rest of her life 

Parasnath used to be noted for the number and variety of 
wild animals to be found there, but of late years they have l)een 
very much thinned. A story is told of an encounter there with 
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a ti^er. The late Sir Cecil Ueadon, when lieutenant-{;overnor 
of Rental, was walkin^^ with a friend alonf; the crest of the hiU, 
when scarcely a hundred yards from them a sambur or Indian 
elk burst out of the jungle, closely pursued by a tiger, which, 
absorbed in the chase, did not notice their presence. They 
watched it pull the sambur down, and then rushed up hallooing, 
and the Ixrast very reluctantly left his hard-won dinner for them 
to enjoy. Once a year the Sonthals, who are verv skillful with 
their bows and arro\^s, have a monster beat. They burn the 
underwood in the jungle, and heat ri^ht across the hilU driving 
everylhin;; before ihem. Unfortunately ihis beat had taken place 
a few days betore our arrival, and though our host arranjjed one 
for us, n(ilhin;( was driven past exctpt three or four sambur, 
and only one of us succeeded in ^ctiin^ a shot, and that he 
missi'd. Ah the beaters came up we hrard them laughing at 
our discomfiture, and askincr who the dutler \%.is who missed. 
Their sfn*if o! humor i> verv keen, ami ihev j/ratilv it in the 
mo.Nt u!ic\|H'Ctf<i w.ivs. Our hcjst t«)lil us that some years ago 
he was tmi shnnvn;^ \\\\\i a liirnd in this district. Thev had 
vt'fv h.ui spiiii, .loii li:s i i.i!ip.ii)i«»n alni*»ril the bfatcrs lor scat« 
ItTiii;^. Tlu* Soiiilj.jiis s.nil iiniliiii:^, but ^^uidcd llicm into the 
thii K <>t ilu* iuD^'It* .iHii then ({iiicilv (iis.iitpc.ircd, leaving them 
to titul tii'-ir cwn w.iv oir, wiiu ii tltrv liul nut sik a ccd in doing 
until :lir h»l!.i\\ ii);^ uiwr mii^, li.ivm;^ ii.ui in pa>s tlu- tii^zht there. 
.\l!i r ti.i* i'r.r w..-* nvi-r, wr vi>iJ«'4l imi h ni tlu* «*i^hl peaks 
in '^u* I <-^^i'>n. At tiilirirnt i»'.:irs nn tin- <ri->*. ot iht- hill are 
t\\<-M'\ i^ij'iris ''f *»i!Mni->, r.ii ii rMn;.i:niii:; a !«»'»!in.irk. These 
art* VN«»i ""lit:^! li .i>» •:■•• ::n;M:n's U-w li\ ••,,• Tn tii.mkaras, the pil- 
^fiii. i«i:iii.nirs i»( r.ti .iNvaiMtiia, at I'.i* inoiDmt whfn they 
tin.iii\ (];;:'iiii tl.rt.ii'h .iiui attaiM-d tl.r I'ondition <>t Nirvana, 
Iff ;<>;ai i-xitii itoii. NcMi thr suiumir is a jiin trinplr. Kintain* 
ifi;^ I .iMu't .1 tint* itn.iL'c i'l Muk ^t<>nr ol l*ar.i^\ an. itha, lilting 
I'l nss-li-^^iii III ti.i* u^^u.il .iiiiiuiii* ot Ituddhi^tic inn*.t*niplation, 
\Ni'h !ii(* iiniMlt-d ( iii^r.i rxif-ntit-ii uvit his hc.iil, wiiu h forms the 
*ii«»t:M;ju>ii:n;i inaik nf thr ini.ii'fs <if tliis >.iin!. .^I'lni* sav that 
<ifu> (i.i\ a )jt-av\ sliiiwn t>l rain tell while thr saint w.is busied 
\\:;i. :.> (IrMi'.iiiiiH, w iiu ii would h.ivc iiisturlu-ii )nm, and that 
•in- k:f'^ hi: pi'ii'. !>naina » .iim- to py 'I't-i-t him. ()*hr!> assert 
tlia! i;.i' *< t pi ri! was -rri* b\ thi- supniiu- ^nd Malt. idro to keep 
I.:] •:.•■ t ■'•/ai ■ of .\.\ r\ :i thtn^^ {luiii tlu* •*.iin: liiirin:^ thr period 
:.i i.> T-ipaHva or aii>'r.ii! i ontrinpLition. 'j'nr irin:>'.e itself 
:s oi ::.f o:i::r..ti\ i iipoia ^hapr, .if;d far li<iin wrll krpt. the 
^^aiiirfj rspft '..illv brin^ in a verv '-loveniv i«)nii!lion. A few 
;^.i:nda'» <i: luai i^^i .Ids, wfiuh .irr never al^smt Jroni iliniiu tefll* 
pirs. wt-rr ^lowsn;; .iii-und the w.dl>, hut we looked in vain fOT 
tiif ;.«il\ ••.i'.^: or has:!, whuh is sd ^reallv revered by ortho- 
iio.\ liiafjriiins. We were no! .lilov^ed to ;;o into tlie temple, 
hut t(j stand outside anil look in, and on the ]M!li leading to it is 
a notice that **No Kuropeans, Mohammedans or low-caste 
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Hindus** are lo enter the temple, which greatly excites the 
wrath of many who go up the hill, and shows plainly enou|^h 
what the native leeling toward us is. We are looked upon as 
MIechas, or unclean folk, whose very touch is |>ollulion, to be 
atoned tor by .ibluiions and |>enelential riles. The greater part 
of the mountain belongs to the rajah of Pal^unj, and when it 
was known that he had determined to lease part of it as a gar- 
den, the horror expressed by the priests was great. They tried 
at first to interfere with the work, but were informed that they 
weie trespassers, and that i( they made their re-appearance 'he 
Sonihalis would eject them more forcibly than polite! v We 
found that they had no objection to the touch of Knglish money, 
or at any rale were quite willing to risk contamination. The 
writer was told by a friend who ascended the mountain nearlv 
thirty years ago, that there was then no road to the lop, and 
that they had to cut their way through the jungle as thev went. 
When they arrived at the jiummit there was nowhere to sleep 
except in the temple, which, it not l>eing pilgrimage time, thev 
found empty and unguarded in anv wav. It was very cold and 
the tigers and panthers numerous, so they look po.sjicssion and 
lived in the temple several days. Their servants, however, all 
boUed, for fear of the bhoots or evil spirits. The nrxt batch 
of pilgrims must have been much scami.ilized at the iiaces of 
their slay witliin the holy precincts themselves. 

The Iain religion is so interesting a study that a sh(»rl di-scrip- 
tion of It may not lH'i»ut of [>l.ue here. The following summarv 
is derived chiefly from Dr. I lunter's interesting statistical accotint 
of IJengal. Jainism is described by him as a compromise l>e- 
Iween I^uddhism and Hrahminism, the word Jainaiist-lf meaning 
•*a vanquisher of' human intirmilies." The re»»emblances be- 
tween it and Htuldhism are many. lioth lay down that it is 
sin to destrov animal lite, w hich bv the lains is <lescribed to l>e 
"without beginning and without end.'' **Tlirough sin it passes 
through animals or goes to hell; through vice and virtue com- 
bined It passes into men, and through virtue alone it ascends to 
heaven; through annihilation of both vice and virtue it attains 
emancipation.** The chief imfx-diment to emancipation is pan 
or sin, which is defined as the cause of unhappiness to mankind, 
and under which are included all human passions and infirmities. 
These hindrances to liberation are counter balsmced by Sam vara, 
which is the power of rightly directing and controlling the 
senses, in contradisiinction lo Asrava, their wrong direction, and 
by Nirjara, or the practice which destroys or wears awav 
earthly impurities. This latter is divided into external nirjara, 
comprising fasting, silence and Ixulily sufTtring; .ind internal 
nirjara, which consists of rejx^ntance, piety, protection of the 
virtuous, meditative abstraction, and disregard l>oth of virtue 
and of vice as mere nKxies of action. Moksha, or final libera- 
tion from the chain of works, is described in the following 
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beautiful words: *'As a bird let loose from a cage plunging into 
water to wash oil the dirt with which it was stained, and dry- 
ing its pinions in the sunshine, soars aloft, so does the soul 
released from long confinement soar aloit, never to return.** 
Compare this with the Buddhist declaration of faith — a faith 
whose pole-star is negation, but whose converts nevertheless 
are more numerous than those of any other religion in the 
world, *'Our Bhagavat has attained Nirvana, where there is no 
repetition of birth. We can not say that he is here or that he 
is there. When a tire is extinguished, can it be said that it is 
here or that it is there. Even so our Buddha has attained ex- 
tinction. He is like the sun that has set behind the Astagiri 
mountain; it can not be said that he is here or that he is there; 
but we can ()oint him out by the discourses which he delivered. 
In them he lives, or as George. Eliot has paraphrased it, 

"(Hi. iniiy I join tho choir inviniMe 
Of tlitwi* iiiiiiitirtul <1«*H«1, wIhi liv«* iiKain 
III iiiiiiilt* iituilf U-ttrr l»y th«*ir pn'Mfiiit* *' 

The great distinction between the Brahmin and the Buddhist 
ascetics is thai the former seek by continual self-mortification to 
be treed from the transmigration imposed on the spirit by ab- 
sorption into the essence i»f Brahma, there to dwell forever; 
whilst the latter seeks, not the bliss of iibsorption into the source 
of all spirit lite, but a release trom the toils and labors of a 
weary round ol ihange by the utter extinction of the spirit. 
This does not seem to the western mind a very strong induce- 
ment, yet it has been the t(oal to reach which many millions have 
yeiuneil and striven. The tivejain Mahavratas, or chief moral 
precepts, are .tlrnost identical with the Buddhist panchasila,vix: 
tenderness for animal life, truth, chastity, honesty and restraint 
ot worldly desires. The iiuddhist practice of auricular confet- 
sifin is also strictly enjoined. In this the Jain and Buddhist re- 
lij^ions )H*ar a striking resemblance to the Roman Catholic, a 
resen)l>!ance wliii li has been pointed out and commented upon 
by the .\bbr Hue in his "Travels in Thibet." 

Be^iiies the»*e main tenets the Jains formulate a number of 
minor an<l somewhat grotesi{ue in.structions ; ^uv h as not to go 
in'o till' «i;>rn air while it is raining or after ciark tor tear of 
NW.i.iow :ij;^ a rlv. 'i'«i strain water ihriie before drinking it, and 
rioi to walk a;^.!!!)**! the wind lest it should blow insects into the 
inotiilj. .'^ifiTne artlem ilevotees even tjo >o far as to carry a 
briisli !o swtep inM'v.t«» aw.iv before sitting down, and a Mo- 
horna'i or inoiiM) iloth th.it iii>ei!s ina\ not Ih- swallowed when 
tiifV art* fn;^.i^«*(l in praver. Tlu* Jams .iNo (li-ny the divine 
OM^m atui ifjt.iiiitjie authority of tije \'e(ia>, no lioubt, as Prof* 
WiNon •i.is |>'»:n!e«l out, on account ol their enjoining sacrifices* 
But ttitiu;;}i till' rcsi.'nii>ianie to Buiidhisrn i> so strong it is a 
I urious t.ii t tiiar the priests in the Jain temples are BrahminSi 
who conikut the ceremonial rites, and who are quite distinct 
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from the Yatis or devotees, who are entitled to dispense with 
acts of worship. The Tirthankaras or sages, of whom Paras- 
vanatha was the last and greatest, performed no rites them- 
selves, and gave no directions for their performance by others. 
The Jains also recognise the Brahminical division into castes, 
which the Buddhists entirely reject. A converted Jain, more- 
over, is received by the Brahmins, and acknowledged either as 
a Kshatrya or as a Vaisya, two of the Brahminical castes. The 
Jains, however, like the Buddhists, perform no shradh or an- 
nual funeral ceremony in memorv of a deceased father, which 
plays so important a part in the life of every orthodox Hindu, 
whose fear is that he will die childless and leave no one behind 
him competent to perform the necessary rites of which the very 
name of a son in Sanscrit is significative. It is **putra,'^ i. e., 
one who delivers the soul of his father from the hell which is 
called **put." Neither Jains nor Buddhists believe in vicarious 
atonement, each man must work out his own salvation, and 
herein lies the main-spring of their strength, and the secret of 
the attraction which thev have so wonderfully exercised. 
Among themselves the Jams are divided into two great sects : 
The Digumbari or sky-clad, who wear colored garments, and 
the Svelambaria or while-robed, who dress only in white. The 
former are believed to have worn no clothing at all, but this has 
long since ceased to be the case. It is said, however, that they 
still feed unclothed, and their images are entirely nude. The 
Hindu name indeed for the Jains is ^^worshipers of the naked 

god." This custom, however, does not hold good with the 
vetambari Jains, who eat clothed, and whose images are be- 
decked with gold and jewels like those of the Hindus. The 
most prominent point of dtfl'erence between the two sects lies 
in the po^ition respectively assigned to women, the Digumbari 
Jains asserting that they can never attain to Nirvana or total 
emancipation, while the Svetambari more gallantly declare that 
ihey can. The former, moreover, make use of the •'chandan" 
or sandal-wood, with which all Hindus mark their foreheads 
and breasts after bathing and before eating, and with which 
they mark their images and shrine.s. The latter do not use it, 
ancf when they find it on the images they rub it off. 

The relations between the two sects are, however, most ami- 
cable. About ten thousand pilgrims are said to visit the hill 
annually, many of whom are very wealthy, the Jains being noted 
for their commercial acutene5s. It is without doubt that the 
Jain religion is ol very ancient origin, but the precise date of its 
promulgation can not l>e ascertained. Some writers assert that 
Gautama Buddha was himself a pupil ot Parasvanatha. Others 
argue from internal evidence and with greater show of reason 
that it is posterior in date to Buddhism. In Dr. Hunter's inter- 
esting work on Orissa it is suggested that as Hinduism seemed 
on the point of destruction before the great wave ot Buddhism 
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which swept over India, it made a last great effort by a com- 
promise with the followers of Vishnu, the preserver, to supplant 
the horrors of the worship of Sceva, the all-destroyer, by a re- 
ligion of beauty and love. According to this hvpothesis, in 
the old settled and strongly Aryan provinces, this composite 
creed assumed the highly spiritual form of Jainism, while in 
other districts it became either Vishnuism, that is to say sun 
worship pure and simple, or worship of some incarnation of 
the bright and genial god. It is to this compromise that he at- 
tributes the once great but now ruined temple of the sun at 
Kanarak in Orist>a, the memorial of a faith now so utterly 
extinct that a cultivated Bengili, to whom the writer referred 
for information, confessed never even to have heard of its ex- 
istence. Whichever hypothesis be the right one, it is certain 
that Jainism dates from a verv remote epoch, and the thought 
added in no small degree to the feeling of solemnity which 
every great mountain in>pires. That the halt-naked priest with 
whom we were talking was the representative ot a leligion 
which was m t'ull vigor when Kn^land was still enshrined in 
harliarism, and t))at the ceremonial rights of which he was the 
exponent, atul which now n)ean so In tie, have heen performed 
on that verv spot, lit preci*ielv ilie s.one wav, hv generation after 
generati<»n; e.uh mk icedin^ a^e miarding with ie«ilous care 
everv tritling nl serv.i'mn iiu uic.iu <i l>v the Inunder and hisdis- 
cipi«-*», '.ir)til at Li**: 't Imn ctniie tn l»e heii^nl round with a super- 
sti:i«iii^ reverem e <»ii>cui in:4 Its «it iLiin.il st^niliiance. it was a 
sail thtiu^ht th.it this rel:;in»n in r.s imeptmn s<i tiill «»f noble 
ideas .inti n\ revnli a^.iinsr tlie <ielMNini; i reeiU ol the day, 
should have tjra4l11.il Iv sunk In the lev» I i»l a mere degraded 
SUPi-rsTiiion. \\h«»>e voMrie^ kfn»\\ ntit tlie nie.ining of half the 
rites thev |>raciice nor «»t tin* tenets ihev profess. i)\ a truth 
there is iir) intellectual and religious death like the 'Sleep slum- 
ber ni ionvii ti(»n** that will admit ot no argument, and unable 
to I han^je with the exigeni ies nt succeeding tinie>, is ^ound 
riitnly down hv fetters forged tor it in the dim vistas of the past. 
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A GIANT STORY— A-COOKWKS. 

Bv S. T. R AM>. 

Some little boys were out hunting: A-c<K>k\ics, a j^iant. was 
prowling around watching for his prey, hunting for jKroplc. In 
order to attract the boys, he imitated the noise of the cock part- 
ridge, the drummer. This he d\d by slapping his pjjnis upon 
hin breast. The little boys, hearmg the noise, were deceived by 
it and fell into the trap. The huge giant — they are amazingly 
strong, covered with hair, and are cannibals, regular gorillas — 
seized the boys and intvnded to dash their heads against a stone, 
but mistook an anl-hill for a stone, and so merelv stunned and 
did not kill them, except one; one was killed. The giant then 
placed them all in a huge />(\u/tlti/\u\ a large birchen vessri, and 
strap(K*d them on his back ami started for homo. The boys 
soon recovered from their stunning and began to sjHculate upon 
their chances for escajK*. It certainly inu>*t have ^tt nud rather 
a hojK-less undertaking, but we never kn<»w what we can do till 
we trv. One of the bo\s had a knife with him. and it was 
agreed that he shoulil cut a hole through the /•<'«></;-(•. //rv and that 
one after another they would jump out and scud f(»r home. In 
order not to awaken suspicion, they waited until they heard the 
limbs rattling on the bark as the giant passeti under the trees 
before the process of cutting commenced. As s<>(»n as the hole 
was large enough one slippcil out, and another and another, un- 
til all were gone but the dead one. the giant being so strong he 
never |>erceived the tlifference in the weight at the load. When 
he arrived at home, he left his !<.ad outside and went into his 
wigwam. There he had a ct»mrade waiting for him, to whom 
he communicated his good success. Hut on ojx-ning the cage, 
the birds had flown, all but one — Tokooso-goobahsiiik. Then 
they proceeded to roast the prey,* and sat down by the fire to 
watch and wait till it was done. 

The children soon reache«l their home and spread the alarm. 
A number of the men armed in hot haste and pursued the giant. 
Before the meal was cooked they reached the place. "Whiz!" 
came an arrow, and struck the one who had carried oft' the 
children in the side. I le made a slight movement and complained 
of a stitch in the suic. Soon antUher arrow followed and another, 
but so silent and so sw ift that neither |KTCcived what they were ; 
but the fellow fell slowly over as though falling asKep. His 
companion rallied him on being so sleepy and g<Mng to sleep 

*IIX impttllnc hliii oti A *tlrk and |>Uirlnc hliii htUtrr a hot (\r*\ 
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before his tender morsel had been toasted. But soon he also 
be^an to be troubled. Sharp ]}ains began to dart through him, 
and sharp darts to pierce him, and he also fell dead. 

The above story was related to me by Peter Toney as an illus- 
tration of the stupidity as well as the physical strength of the 
^nants. It will be observed that in this they resemble their 
brethren of Kuropcan fiction. Those that •'our" renowned "Jack" 
slew were some of them remarkably stupid, the *• Welsh giant/* 
for instance. 



KARTII-WORKS AND STOCKADKS. 

Hv W. M. Br.AriiiAMp. 

Two intert'sting questions bclnnjr to (Icfunsive earth- works and 
stockades, rel.itinjj to their comp.irativc a^c and character. In 
treating' <>f tht-sc I need say 1 ill It- of the lar^'rr and complex 
forms nf the fornur. these rcc^uirinL; tc»o much spate and time. 
Thf simple ones of New \'i>rk ami the e.ist may suffice to show 
llicir lea«!m;>; features and to c«iiinect histurie »md prehistoric 
perh»(U. 

In i)otli f Mrlli-\\'»rK> and sinckades of that ie|;i<'n there is no 
tvpi< a! niitluif ol tlir vv.ill. and tlu- jjates ni.iv l)e manv i>r few. 
If the siirlacf Is tjuitr jr vel. the cuiMe i^ the usu.il ibrm ; oa 
br«»a«l and i-n^ hilN, suili as ahnurui in -»»tne pl.ues, it is often 
oval "r liliptual; but 'juite a> ulteii loijows the j^eiieral outline 
of tin \\u\ ti»p thniu^li m«»si i.f It', » iiur^e Snnielimes a straight 
or ''h.hlK » urvt ■! line .ii rtj^s a iI'Il:' -.Mves an an;/ular outline to 
I i!hi-i • .irth ui«rk t-r .st<»Ll.a«!e. Ihu^ tlure is little «)r no differ- 
( iKr l)itvv?«n tlicM e\. • pt in the diti h, li.mk and post-holcs. 
I.vn !'-! '•till l.ai!' •%. h"\\t\'!..i -lii'.ht Winih may first be dug, in 
•.\!::.li .ti- lu.iijf tin- 'I'lin! pn'-l hm^s A veiy fine example of 
ti; ' I-. \' t in « \:-!'ni' i:* .ii h< le l-ut thts depressinn, which IS 
.i'.-» !!. li!!v ••!.<-'I l>v tile c.nth ti:r'»un out, has m inetsmes led 
t-. :'. ' ?:■'•■• i: -: iv III I'.r rii.it -t<n La-i'-s hail dit» lu^ In both 
kiu : • f i ' " .!;i- I-:':: w -. 1 ft :;n:.'-* 'irluii at th-.- gateways, 

:ii !!:■...'. "■ ■ .■■:':.■ i\' ;■:■ A ;:■ 1 : 1 i.e re!. i' s f. mnd Within 
<!::■ : ! •' ■ :i i : .-..•■ r. I. :■:::: . t \. . •.♦ ti; i«. tli- -^t a littlt before 
!» r ;. I .■!:.-:■ }i sv ir:: ii- ■: n .t; :^ le^. and those 

•:. ■■'■ wi.- :i ■.:■ ::. ■:-::: As !.»: .i^ 1 know, all 
a.:- :i 'ii tlii! v-i -■•i:'-' ::•■ ■.■.■*!-. :hnt tir I-^mi ^crajwrip 
ani n. ■*. r ..?!.! ' \- : ?:;::•! :n tlniu.'Alnle brown 

e.ij'ii:'. 'A ■. -.1'. '.•*■'.• In !»n!h im-i »•, .i!>' . tlie ilefenccs 

in .\' ;. i". ■. ti'i-i' .i!" T ! :i . ■■". uiMti-'ii '»f ti. •■-;>•!. circum- 

-t r ■• ■: :■ . . r n :!j •» :'. "U "!"h:'» appi.if-* hi-^ti^rically, 

.:::•' -:!an! * w i: • • •".• i\ '.\ :n ' um-Ui. !• '^id ui'.ti! uar br^ike out.^vhcn 
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they were quickly fortified. I look a piece of earthen-ware out 
of a post-hole, with part of a picket, where it had been for three 
hundred years. In a circular earth- work I also found burnt 
earth and pottery in the bank. In some cases this later work 
caused an irregular outline, formed in including the houses, but 
in several instances I have observed the traces of lodges outside 
as well as inside the walls. lilarth-works are usually older than 
stockades, but occasionally there is an overlapping, apparently 
even in historic times. 

The enclosures made by banks of earth, usually with outside 
ditches, seem plainly intended for defense, while yet insufficient 
lor this by themselves. Without direct proof, therefore, it has 
been assumed that they were protected by pickets above. This 
belief has been strengthened by Indian tradition, as preserved in 
David Cusick's quaint words.' He says: " At first they set fire 
against several trees, as requires to make a fort, and the stone 
axes are used to rub off the coals, as to burn quicker; when the 
tree burns down they put fires to it about three p.ices apart and 
burn it down in half a day; the logs are collected to a place 
where they set up around according to the bigness of the fort, 
and the earth is heaped on both sides. A fort generally has 
two gates; one for passage and the other to obtam water." I 
may add that an early Dutch writer said that a squaw could burn 
down dead and girdled trees in their fields faster than a good 
chopper could cut them down. 

How reliable this account of David Cusick's may he, or how 
real a tradition, we can not now say. If actually preserved and 
handed down, it would point to a recent use of earth-works. In 
connection with it I may quote from an old journal in a recent 
book.t It is taken from an account of Mourls journey with a 
party from Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 162 1. '* Not far from 
hence, in a bottom, wc came to a fort built by the deceased king, 
the manner thus : There were |K)les, some thirty or forty feet 
long, stuck in the ground as thick as they could be set, one by 
another, and with these they enclosed a ring some* thirty or forty 
feet over. A trench, breast high, was digged on each side ; one 
way there was to get to it with a bridge. In the midst of this 
palisade stood the frame of a house wherein, being dead, he lay 
buried. About a mile from hence we came to such another, but 
seated on the lop of a hill. * It was said by Mr. Roads that 
traces of these might still be seen in Marblehead. While the 
dimensions of these ** forts,** intended to protect only a single 
house, are very small, they sufficiently show how the largrr ones 
might l>e made. 

Thus far, however, evidence of this nature is very scanty Prof 

•Hketrhr* of AnHrfit History of thr H\% Nation*. |44l». |». 21. 

tTh«* llUtorr ftn«) Trmlttlon* of Miirt>l4>h«>«<l. by Hamtirl Ho«da. Jr.. \ml. |>p. '2 nnd 
l( MaM*rhu*rtu lllstitrh-nl i'«>n«H'tlon, Six>(»nd Heri<^, Vol. IX, Nu. fill. 
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K. N. Horsford reported an apparent case of the kind, near 
Klmira. N. V.. but his plan sii[j|rests Kuropcan work. It may 
seem that some traces should be found in banks with upright 
pickets, as well as in simple stockades, but good authorities have 
tliou^^ht otherwise. Their reasons hardly seem to me conclu- 
sive, if banks were raised around the posts, unless these were 
very small. Had the pickets been torn down, the walls would 
liave shown this by the \idp^. Had they decayed, holes might 
h.ive appeared as in the simple stockade, but whatever may be 
tliou^ht of this, the earth-work with upright pickets is still an 
improved theory. 

I think a more prohal)le modi- would have been a series of 
pickfts laid a'^.iin^t the w.ill w ithiii. and projecting over its lop. 
Uy l.iNin:; l«»:^^ ai^.iin'-l thrir ba^^e, ami by interweaving saplings 
in the well-known way, ihe^e couKl have been made a strong 
defense, yet would have left no traces in their decay, the slif:^ht 
h»»ieN ,it their h.isc- bein;/ hilt d bv the crimiblin' banks. It should 
be letneinbered that the npri:.;hl im^i \\\i^ Imt .i Mipport for the 
sli'pin;^ < r«>s> timbers winch |i»rmed the liiit; defence m Iro(|UOis 
w.irt".ii<-, .1- \ull .ipp- .11 tar:iu r «»n. In tlu^ CMiineciion it may be 
\V'-!I li. .j'liit'- I'roin \'.in t!ei I) nh i.-- Nev. N'liierlands* i i636),a 
te-A !:ne- 'ill Iii«l;in s*. .i ;..i i' . '• l-'ir-^t they l.iy .ilon^ on the 
L;rii ;:'.d :i*./' ■■'..I- "I 'A'"»ii..ind ti- »j::' iil!\" sni,iiler logs upon 
th- . .\' \ "-.Is. ■.\:::i:i Nf-r. ■• (i.r a t. i:::i.!.itj» -n oi" the work. Then 
ih' y p" ;. ■•I'-n i. i.' :i p.ili-.t'li - in llie :.;i»'unil on both sides 
*'l !:i' i-'-jn : it "11. !ij 'i'.*\" r t ri-i « >: u h ■ ;i I'l'i--^ i-aeh other and 
.ir- ■'i.ii- .i :. .. - :::.r in tli-.- m; •;)'.• ^ :< '"--iii;^ •■! tlu- p.ilisailes thcjT 
til" :i ;»..i- '■ I;;'- b'». hi--, nf tit' •^. w h:. ii luik* - the Work stronj; and 
linn * > .li'!.:!!:- a b.ini. «•! «.iith t-r thr piir .»f 1. .;^'s, and we 
in.iv li.iv- .1 tr: ill'. I •<! :;:• drtiUsivr i .ir:h-w««ri. Much later 
lii.in ;ii:--. the .^eu. l.is i.^t li .i 1..^^ iw.M'.d.itjon t<>suppi>rt their 
p!' k-t ■ 

'^^ !!. \\ .'\{ all ".:«.; lit- lit. li. • ii.s. tm;lM i- m.iy n.ii have been 
n-''!"-: ;;) .i:j r.i::ii-\\-»r':.. .i i::.;!?- l:ri'- {»e;:'.;.j e-i-^iiy made secure 
w 'ii :: \ • I It m i\ l»i- liiniliV •! uiie'.h' i the liit* ii was mtended 
t"r !( : :^ It w.i^ ::!.;>!\- a bi tt< : plan, .in ti>ii«<my of space 

w 'ii::! '. ■ r;;:"W '.;. th- • ;::':. ..:i !;i' . ;;:~;il-. At the gateways, 
a A I. ■:. :• :: i i att i 1.. :!i « .i:!h v. :- n-'t rei:t< Aed. and they 
::. >• :. .. r'-'ii a.-.i:!:': b\ a Wituji-:: bariiei, while ^tockades 









: r. :ii ' ».ir.: ' !•!. (i'lif.-'- ( «iir.t\". New York, 
Mt > ..'T i-i. • At til' -: : — •'! ti:- :r:iii ;>ai <^ ate way leading 
:::! • * 'i .•• it- !':--:i: V • i-t. .i- . .it;.ri.; :-• the statement Of 

^'.'. r.' . ; V. a..;* r! -jit rrtiv.. w ii ■ wa^ .itn-ing the earliest set« 

■ ! .ik' !i :ii':-i I' - wtre f^und, upon 
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excavation, some thirty years ago. They were, of course, al- 
most entirely decayed.*' 

In some cases of earth-works on hills, where there are breaks 
in the walls which do not seem gateways, it is probable that 
wooden barriers sufficiently strong were used at these intervals. 
An instance of this kind occurs at Fort Hill, Auburn, N. Y. 

But few instances are certainly known of defensive earth- 
works of any size built since A. I). 1600. One described in the 
town of Minden. N. Y., near Fort Plain, by Mr. Squicr, wouldat 
first seem debatable. He said that ICuro|Kan articles were found 
within, but those who have collected relics there for years have 
fonnd none. It was a simple bank and ditch across a ridj^e, 
which was bounded on two sides by streams with precipitious 
banks. Judged by the presence of purely I'luropean relics, this 
would be the only prehistoric village in the Mohawk country. 
But while this is true of the large nL^mber of articles I have 
seen from thence, some of the native relics suggest a knowledge 
of Kuropeans. A helmetted head, a bust of a child in a deep 
niche on a pii>e, like the shrine of a saint, are among the>e. I 
took from this spot a |)eculiar flint implement precisely like one 
I found on a recent village site the ne.xt day. To my mind, 
however, one of the most important links \.as one of the large 
grooved stones, which are also found (»n Onondaga sites, dating 
from 1620 to 1650. 

At the town occupied l)y the Onondagas in 1 654 and subse- 
quently, Mr. J. V. II. Clark's testimony is very definite* He 
says: ** Many of our early settlers, now living, distinctly recol- 
lect the appearance of the enclosure entitled the 'fort,' upon and 
about which trees had grown to a considerable size. Its earthen 
walls were then some four or five feet high, having evidently 
been considerablv lessened bv the ravaiies of time. It was cir- 
cular, and from 300 to 350 feet in diameter. There was but one 
gateway and that quite narrow." The hill is so broad that this 
would be the character of an earth- work there, but I remember 
no allusion to it by writers in the seventeenth centur)'. It occu- 
pied but a small part of this large town. If it is to be accepted 
— and the testimony is minute and clear — it is one of the latest 
large New York earth-works on record; but another Seneca 
work on Fort Hill, near the Conesus outlet, is of the same char- 
acter and age. 

A little east of Indian Hill is Indian Fort, in Onondaga Coun- 
ty, usually located on the wrong lot. It is reported to yield 
modern relics, and might l)e dated about 1640, or a little earlier. 
In my short examination, however. I found only articles of Indian 
origin. A bank and ditch crossed a ridge, the ditch being still 
visible. I found lodge-sites on both sides of the wall, and the 

•<l*rl('« i »nond«r>. Vol. II, p. SJil, Kn. , 
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large grooved boulder formed a connecting link with recent 
stockades not verv far off. 

In an address before the Chautauqua Histoiical Society, in 
September, 1888. Mr. Marcus Sackett, of Silver Creek, N. Y., an 
old settler, described some earth-works on Cattaraugus Creek. 
A party of intelligent gentlemen from Irving visited two of these 
in 1 838, making excavations. "They found at this fort quite a 
number of human bones and a few iron axes/' which Mr. Sackett 
saw. In another earth- work east of the creek was found a ves- 
sel of clay, in which were '*a few arrow or spear heads, pointed 
with copper or brass, iron knives and tomahawks." 

In Le Jeune's Relation (1637), there is an account of a bank 
thrown up by some Algonquins between two lines of pickets^ 
when .ittacked suddenly by their Indian enemies. It was a slight 
affair, indeed, its importance being in their knowing how it might 
be made. 

The following I give for what it may be worth. It is from 
the journal of C'ol. James Montrcssor.* an engineer officer in 
HradstrcL-t's cxpc'.iition to Ohio in 17^*4. '^he army were en- 
camped on the San<iii^ky River. '* Kcmarkeil that the left ol 
our cnc.inipni'.'iit i>» contiguous to the remains of an old fort, 
where tlie I )i law ares and ><»me n| the we>tern Indians took post 
to sheltt-r theni^elve-* a)4.iinst the Irotiuois near one hundred 
ye.ir^ a;.;«» This i i)nstiiute(l in the form o( a circle, 300 yards 
in ciicuniteieiui". onr lialf defen<!e(l hv the river ami a remarka- 
hie hollow way «»r ;.:ull\'. whuli c*»verid the left ant! jiart of the 
fri»nt <»1" our present en* anipni« nt. Mi re tradition is not proof 
in such caM"*. and it was iirohahlv <»ne ot' the earlv works since 
then ilesi rihed tliere. ( >!" ail the instances I liave given, those 
ain«»nj^ the ( >n"n<la;^as .irr the in^st sati>f.ict<)ry. With them* 
att« r usjhl: the st«cWad«* without hank or ditch, they returned tO 
both in the sevmtrentli century, if we accept testimony which 
s<'inis reli.il)M'. .\t .m lailit r liav. on l>oth Niiic* ol the Scncca 

m 

Kiv( r. in < )n*'nd.i^a C ounty. circular earth-woiks .mil ^tockades 
were l»oth u^rA. without .in\' tlilVertnce in the relu s found. When 
fifNt KiiDun, thf Huron> u-fd tin- Nti»c k.Mie e\v lu-^iveiy. and ex- 
ji!- r.i?!*i»i'» Nh«w this t'* lM\e l)« en tli' lult- mar I.akc Simcoe 
.m-l til <i'«ir.;i:i 1'. i\ « \ en 'a: :•!. Wlv n Wmtu «iith (jrecn- 
Im*. ;i ;t i-'-i «! tiifiiU.h the Ir«»';"i'» inunlrv in I ''."". he found 
!!..iM\ irii:...r:an! xillt;^-*- liniiel'Tilr.; In th«- M> •iiawk country 
!h' :•• w I' -m.:'.' in.! <1 ■\i\t\r st«M ka-ics. Imt n«»ne of the former 
!a:'l{' I U'-! Ih^ |.<.::i:-. n .! a n» w liature conun^ from Kuro- 
pf-.tj; i •■•:r.i !. rh'- - :';^!'" *»t"t k.i«l« Im".!'..; <»ne line «»f pti'^tN, which 
W' :'• n .'. nil':'* ^« .:•• iiN-i'tper Ii-.i-n. He!«>re thi** a double 
!i::' . i: j-r. \v IN !■ -:•'!. in •■(•'.« r that tlu\ nu^ht >tand with 
.in>- • risin- ^-. th- h-iit -lifin.; shall' »vv llu double stoi kade had 
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two rows, well apart at the base, but crossing and bound together 
near the top, and these made a strong barrier even when the hold 
on the soil was but slight. The triple stockade was yet stronger, 
but required much more labor. A slight trench was made, and 
holes were dug in this about ei^^htcen inches apart and from 
fifteen inches to two feet deep. Upright posts were placed in 
these, and cross timbers from either side braced them firmly at 
the top. No holes were made for the latter. Yet more ingen- 
ious was that Iroquois quadruple palisade which Champlain tried 
to destroy in i6i5.and which he said was superior to any Huron 
fort. If this stood upon the spot now generally assigned to it, 
there were no post-holes at all. Setting aside the fanciful pic- 
ture, it seems to have bren a doubling of the double stockade. As 
in that a double line made a fair support and defense, but exterior 
cross timbers on either side of this, broadened the base below 
and the galleries above, the gentle slope within making the lat- 
ler more accessible. The broader base also kept the enemy 
farther off, so that Champlain's movable tower was kept a pike's 
length away. 

The peculiar construction of this unique stockade solves some 
difficulties which have always attended an otherwise good iden- 
tification of this site. Repeated examination showed me that 
there were not, and apparently never could have been, post- holes 
at this place, from the nature of the ground. The plan really 
required none, the pickets being set on the ground, not in it. 
This also enabled the builders to extend their defenses easily 
into the very shallow pond, thus securing all the water they re- 
quired. I can conceive of no work more ingeniously planned 
and adapted to the situation It is proper to quote Champlain's 
description : "Their village was enclosed with strong quadruple 
palisades of large timber, thirty feet high, interlockcii the one 
with the other, with an interval of not more than hall a foot be- 
tween them; with galleries in the form of paraphets, defended 
with double pieces of timber, proof against our arquebuses, and 
on one side they had a pond with a never-failing supply of water, 
from which proceeded a number of gutters, which they had laid 
along the intervening space, throwing the water without, and 
rendered it effectual inside, for the purjxjse of extinguishing fire." 
This was only possible by enclosing part of the shallow pond, 
over the dr>' bottom of which I walked at my last visit. The 
galleries were well supplied w ith stones. The tower was carried 
within a pike's length of the parapets, and fire was unsuccess- 
fully applied. The enemy "went to the water and discharged 
it in such abundance that rivers, it may be said, sfKruted from 
their gutters, so that the fire was extinguished in less than no 
time, and they continued to pour arrows on us like hail." 

To this may be added Cartier's account of the triple stockade 
at Hochelaga, now Montreal, in 1534. "The citie of ilochlaga 
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is niund. compassed about with timber, with three courses of 
rampircs, one within another, framed like a sharp spire or pyra- 
mid, but laid acrosse above. The middlemost of ihem is per- 
pendicular. The rampircs are framed and fashioned with pieces 
of timber, iayd alon^ very well and cunninp[ly joyncd together 
after their fashion. This enclosure is in height about two rods. 
It hath but one (^ate or cntrie thereat, which is shut with piles^ 
stakes and barres." Over it, and also in many places of the 
wall, there is a kind of gallery to run alonj^. and ladders to get 
up, all full of stones and pebbles for the defence of it.** This 
wall also mi^ht have stood without post-holes, and no traces of 
theni have been reported, thoiigli they would have been cx- 
j)ecte<I, and ver\ pr<»bably used. 

I hav<- larefuUy surveyed the stockade ajiparently first occu- 
pied l)y ilie ()n«»n<la^as on enterin;; their historic territory, not 
iar fruin A. \K I'-'w^). and this has a single Ime of post-holes in 
j^.)» I cm Iiti«m rii.se are not deep rnMii^li t«> hold the pick- 
ets •^ttureU. and ll'.e «r<»*»s tiinln r^ must have been used, as in 
«itli'i l.^^e-. 1 li'- I ;rt "ceupH - a n.irrow aixl rapidly descend- 
in.: !!'■:!'*. ^^li''"h terminal. > in a ciirvin;^ jMMnt. .\t the east end 
it In .*:♦> I ' t wid' . u:Mj a .' il-".'. .i\ •■! S t' tt. i'Cr ^15 feet it 
■. r.t'l'j I !v I ' »:i'ia» t-. tii:!L it i - l».;t • .• » f«.el un!i'. Thence t«« the 
\\r! ■ \] ;. 'A ii« f til' r'- af two ■.,' i^^\\a\'^. tiie .ivcr.i'c width is 
II'! ! I :i'- \ •• 1* i- n ill 1-- 'J ' I-' t. a'l-l the ]•■ ■•^t-hflrs are at 
ill!-:..---: '. !i '..■ ■ :r"i;! I'lri- s» ii'.ti- 1 h^ •*• .ire <)uite 
11- ::'.i'\ :■ I- '!. '-'Jt .i:- i: t ii:;:!-'M11 :n •:.•■: --i li-.-ptli. The 
;.;a* :i -t- .■•■ . .tU'I ti.i'^i- .1*. 'iji- »;:1\' < \.i. ! an:. Ic". ai r largest. 
'1 in- 'r-iiiii ■- .lii ••:! IJ 1:^ \i''^ ■.'.;■!. in ; it w .t-. ni i;.^in.dly 6 
mi h- ••'■' p .it til- ni- »st. *!■ tn/ ii'.-A ii.'Mi J !•» ; Iiii'tteplacel 
t'lur-.i! ;t h I'l b' s: if" t •:'':•. til- :i-'-tl: ^•■^ le.i'. i'in:' .in- 'tlicf 
f.>.»:. ".« it-.'.il i'f :•.■. r rt t"i":n the •^i'ti.hc ''ttMi tl.e l>ot- 
t'n:i -f !!i;n I t -tk '.i:- • li.irr' i! • n«i ■! a litini.i-k jM'^^t.and a 
ir I Itn- nr -t Itt'.vn ' \*\':\ n •• i:- .\n -tii i ii"'.- le.icheil 21 
;:: :.■ ■ 'u'.-w rjv -^niT.i':'. !■ .t i;-.in\ u- r ■ •! !* »., i!fpth. In 

•.■:.' .n ! in< ■ . .1*. I; '• \v«--t m''. !li< v, itvsn.. t:i-ni h was s'.ii^htly 
:::•■ -r ;>* : li-.i sin.i"; ! im- t->*:- b'»u!'!rrN. anti tli* ii-*!*--* were 
«:• ■'■: ■ 'li- r : :■■ ■■• th ■■• III :•• w-:*: < i> !i s w ithin and 

■ •;. ! :'. !i! ' 1 i; •■."..: .. r :n iik.i!)!i- :"i .: • n.irrow- 

n ! ■ ■ n • •>-:ni ••. :i ' a f i!-t ".v.iMi \n t!u-r. a few 

III ']\. : '•:. ■, I- !.i!: . i!] : t r.t.»in:nj; m«Mlcm 

r" .' :; • ■;; t!. • t .!: i: ■ .■.[!:i n-M:-.: iMinrn-'ii t-» lK>th 

!•■:! ;:: :i !. ;n.- •- •' n: . ":» it .-» i.ti/'T. In thfsi- eas 
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.\ ■• • -. ' r .'• •'. • ''"'v!!. i- : ■■•! t':i'* triple p.ilisade, 

:'■■ • ■ ■ • : !.!?■■ ;n " '.;< Nt: -n-. the I'lench 

'\'- \\ ' ' r .*, ■ I. '■:; ■• !«n til -n: •■;. !;.'.• l-ai...;sli. In 1 736 

S : \\ .1*:. ! i.n-Mi i-'i:!: a •«•.•=* k.i :■ !»»r th- < »n n<:a;^as **n the 

\%'^! .'. '.: Ur.-.mli^a cr-CK.th'j ^ra«U'i wa\ ol which still 
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remains. This road was (if field stone, and nearly midway it 
had a ditch witli sloping sides and very broad. It led from the 
low land on the creek to the higher terraces on which the 
block houses and stockade were built. The palisades were 
placed cldse together, four fet I in the grounti and twelve above. 

When they obtained .spades and axes, some Indians quickly 
adopted the European stockade, as in the Ksopus war in K»^>3. 
One was perfectly square, with one row of palisades, fifteen feet 
above and three below ground. ** These angles were constructed 
so solid and strong as not to be excelled by Christians." * Some 
old features they might retain, as in the same war. when a squaw 
described another fort.t which had three rows of split palisaiies, 
with post-holes and covered with bark. It was square, and the 
third row was eight feet inside o( the others. 

One early stockade, near HaUiwrnsville. N. \ ., was circular, 
with a gateway towards a small stream on the north side. Ntjrth 
of this stream were lodges. Another was eiliptjcal. but the 
relics did ni>t materially differ from those in single and double 
circular earth-works a few miles awaw 

The c|uickness with which barricailes of considt rable strength 
were matle by these early nalit^ns is not alwa\'s realized. When 
on a tempting' spot unprepared, I have made good progress in 
digging with a s{)arp stone or stick, much less effective imple- 
ments than the Indians possessed. Apparently the stone axe 
did better work than some have thought. The defensive work 
might be a single barricade. sufTicient in primitive warfare, but 
Champlain h.is told how readilv this was tnade. The Indians 
with him on his t xpeditinn to I^ike Chamjilain, in 1609, made 
themselves comfortable where they encamptd. Some cut driwn 
*' large trees with which to barricaJe tluir lodges on the shore. 
They knew so well how t<» construct these barricades, that five 
hundred of their enemies wouKl find conNuicrahle difficulty in 
forcing them in less than tw(» hours witlmut considerable loss." 
Their enemies did as well. When thi* Iro(|uois met them at 
night, and had gone at ashore, **thev began to hew liown trees 
with vdlainous axes, which the\' sometimes got in war. and 
others of stone, and fortified themselves very securely." 

Another feature of earl\' forts is often forgotten, if, indeed, 
generally kn<»wn. This was the leavin^^ of a lookout tree within 
the walls in New York fi»rts. and probably m others. If this 
were a living tree, as seems likely, it would render some common 
estimates <»f age uncertain. In Wassenar's Description and 
First Settlement of New Netherlands. 1621-Sj. we arc told t 
** When they wage war against each other, they fortify their tribe 
or nation with palisades, serving them for a fort, and sail)* out 

•N. V. IN.C. Hl«t . Vol. IV. p. 7 1. 
♦Ibid. |»|». 4^ «t». 

: Ibid, Vol. III. p. K). 
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the one a{;ainst the other. They have a tree in the center, 
which they place sentinels to observe the enemy and discharge 
arrows." 

The tendency to angular stockades among the Five Nations, 
or, New York Irocjuois, was quite marked at an early day. It 
appears very distinctly in Champlain's picture of the Iroquois 
fort attacked by him in 1615. I found it in Onondaga forts of 
about the same or a little earlier date. A stockade described as 
S(|uare was visited by L:i Salle in the Seneca country in 1669^ 
twenty miles from Irondequoit Bay, New York. There was a 
•'collection of cabins, surrounded with palisades, twelve or thir- 
teen feet high, bound together at the top and su])ported at the 
base by lar;;e masses of wood o! the height of a man." He 
thought it a feeble ilcfense. 

The facts which are here stated show that both stockades and 
• earth- works were built by the Inxjuois family at least, and that 
the change from the one to the otht-r was most marked towards 
the close of the sixteenth crntury, though commencing earlier. 
In a few cases the earlier practice survived, or was revived, in 
the e.irlv o.irt it( the ^evt-nternth centiirv. It was an instance oi 
])rngr(-ssi<>n in ait. the Indian f-artii-wc*rk requiring less skill 
than the elabor.ite .md inginious Iroquois stnckade. and the in* 
ti'>(iu('tion ut tlu- wlutL- man's implenients preventing any relapse 
into til' ^iniplfi lit ft ums. 

W' . i\f .1 cut "I till- See Tl.ite .\Ilh«>u:jh the vii w illus- 
tritin^ tlu* att.ick "U .m Ii"i|uoiN !• 'it t) i'>i; is of value, and 
t"'::'.<i' (i •>!! tat ts. It will hardlv now be C(>n<Hi()ereil a sketch 
ina>!' .it the tunc, a^ >'>uie ii.ue t}ii>u.;ht I he number of 
!■ MMi li « n;.;a^;i •!, the ne.it c<»nsirih tn»n i't the movable tOWCr, 
the aiti^tic raniii.Lit-^ and otiter p.ilisadv *<, the exact disposition 
t'\ th'- l-'d.;'-s. and th- Ink "ttiii' proportion, all > how this, 
.A: thi ani' tini- it \\\\\ {)• i>l»'<ei\ei! that the aitiNt makes those 
p:. k'!-* aIi:- h ri-^e .ili-'. - tli' •• ;ter !enc<*. ci"**-* the central lincs. 
.1 1 iiav ^ i.v'.'-'^t'd tii:;.dit ha\'- s- «n the ca-«- TIun was prob- 
.i''»i\ .ill < >:;(i(: I t'pA I'. !iit it > A-irthy n! n«>ic th.»t the Onoo- 
• ii;! :: I ! .m .in.;ir i: -tii ka'!e. • ':ne miles west, .it the 
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M:. - • r t • ; ; • .:i I d -< : :|ttion ■ ■: a sni.ill earth- 

• 'd •:;• . ' I. ..'I ' Kin'.v. N. v.." where, he 

■fii ■ 't . ■•rn:» o i:;ve!v late liate, have 

1 :• ■ '. t :■-! k '. ■. . t ./h hi: : i-baMv had to 

■1 '.: :.. 1 «'\.i:;:5ned a\erv much 

• ;»:■ .'v '.':■ I'!.- t'.i:!::: -. an-! leat a tew miles 

|- :' 11 . . -i. ;:'.:j li: Ih: i!»n ha-* but one gate- 

::. i^ ■11 !. .i".'i t:.'-:: :■% a lar^e cache just 
1 :. ' :! ijii I • ::: ! in! e i:::.- n-'.\are, and con- 
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manded a remarkably fine prospect There are reaNons for 
thinking it of recent date. 

If correctly described, a curious combination was found in the 
town of Ulysses, Tompkins Ct>unty. New York.* A l.ir^je en- 
closure had a bank on the north and east sides, still \i.MbIe in t 
1864, but on the west side were three rows of post-holes and no 
bank. The work was an^^ular, and the ri-lies of an early tyjxr. 
If any tr.ices remain. s<> curious a site should have an exact 
cxamintition, supposin)^ the general description reliable. 

It has been sometimes doubted whether eastern earth-works 
are ever true circles. Cienerally. as before said, they conform to 
the surface where the laml is uneven, but the i>nly one remain- 
ing ver>' near my home, and described by Scjuier from others as 
elliptical.'*' is an exact circle. It is in the town o! Granby. ( )s- 
wego County, enclosing less than acre instead ot two, and the 
east and west gateways may still l)e seen. Judging from what 
may be traced in cultivated ground, a neij^hborin^ fort was of 
the same fi>rm. The larger, d«»uble- walled fort near Baldwins- 
ville, a few miles from these, was also circular, and the Shelby 
fort, in Orleans County, with its double banks, had the s.mie out- 
line. An interesting^ chapter on Indian defenses in Squier's Anti- 
quities of New \'ork will well rep.iy i)erusal. sht>wing that similar 
ideas prevailed widely through the Lirgcr part of the I'nited 
States. I have spoken of a feature lui-ntioned by only one 
northern writer, which was aUo found in Louisiana. '*In the 
middle of the fort stands a tree, with the branches lopped oflf 
within a short distanct of the trunk, and this serves as a watch- 
tower." Corresipontimg features and changes were n.itural, for 
the Indian w.is a shrewil and observant warrior. If he saw a 
defensive improvement which he might easjl\ ad(>i)t. he alwMVs 
thought it lawful to Karn from his fneniK^, anil thus great 
changes eanic ah'»ut within a veiy short time. S»»me weie .ilmost 
completeil when Muropr.ms settled in New Wirk ami Canada, 
and others rap.dly U»!li>wed 

I have taki-n pains to obtain notes i>f .ill kni»wn Indian vill.iges. 
hamlets, sti»ckadi-s. nuMinds and liefcnsivc rarth w-'irk^ in New 
York from all .sources Naturally llir ^t- 'Cr.-nlfs are \ir\ f* w in 
number from their recent origin a::il « a^y i»:»!:t' r.it:«»n Muih 
less than two hundred earth-w.-iks f -i d ti ii-i hA\r Jnr u ir.cn- 
tioned bv all ob*»ervers, even inc!uti:n. s.»nu- inu« fin:te!\- --u-- 
goted. If we suppose twrnty ••! thrs,- wfie ci'nlrinji'f aneous 
in the wht)li' .State, on au avera-'f. .in. I liiat tiiiv were e.ich 
occupied for IwenlN' \'ears. a !ilK*r.i! allow anr*- of tini' . their 
period wc»uld be about tw«» Ci-n:urn ^ .\II"w;n.^ half the num- 
ber of co!itrnipt»raneous f.irts wo i'.ti .;:vr I-;:! h'.indr*. d vcars, 
and seven « rnturus is a hi'h anti-; i::^ t > .1"»j/m !<• an\- N\w 
York earlii-woik 

•KliiH hf'li .III !:• I-'. •■• * I'l >; - "Ml' . i • • • ■! N' ■» \ ■'■ K. .N... I *•. 
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A WKIkl) MOURNINC. SONC, (JK THK HAIDAS. 

li'iiti 't AiNt fit (in A utiiiudvian . 

I )iirinj' a ri)i;rli en lU'iiiths' >tav <»n thr ( )iiccn Cliarlotlc islands 
in ihc yrars i S().y 7- 1, c-^nncitLMl wjth coast niinin(^, wc had to 
employ a I.ir;^i- numlR-i of Indians, w !»«>, in orJcr to be nearer 
tlu ir Work ami al-^o tt> iiavi- homes, acl<lcd house to Iiouse, until 
llierr wa-* .jMiic- .1 \ illa^r. In tli'- lentcr ot tins village stood 
two i.ii.;4 li<iusr >, oMi- !>• m^ .1 ^l«'ri; aii«l lra«!iii-.^ |><»st, the other 
(Uve. lin ; au'l l>"in!:n:; Iion"-! 1 t tin- white |h-o|)I«- emph)yed on 
til' wink>. V. iiii ii .it :;ir t:in«' luiinN'T' <! t":Itfrn. A httlc to the 
n ilii •■! ::i- ..\\W\ \\ is in liitlun li-'-.x- ni ron-'iderahle chnien- 
^;-»:;-. I:i :ii.- !. 'ii e. tin- t.; t ;i tiiii-^ (\ 'tv week, all the 
hi ; i!!-^ :ii- t !••! v. i.i! .i; •:•»■. i- .: t-i ■.?■ s.inic- ^.im nj" amusement. 
1 ;: y ■ it-. : t:. :h- ;■. ■ - 1:1 an • »\ .1! mj- "'.jijii a !.!« , u liich was all 
.'■ : ii*. :ii . !; , : \\ ir.;!- :!!;: - '..I't'.-.i - -n ih" tlo^r. tlu-v all 
I '*;; ! - -1 ...:■.:• .! ! in*- w ' !; '. ;■ i;^ « -ii .t li- • ii-i ! i\ in;,; before 

\'* : • :i.: II.. \\\ : '- .i' n i v. ii '.> , ..ii.- .-t tiirir num- 

; ' . • . : ■ • : ; : - ' . j •. 1 1. . t '. . \\ .-... w . ; : i '. ■ '| » \:\^\ \\ -ten As 

■. I '. I-- ' I'u I : •;.'■ ■!. I.. ■.'.'. .1 am -:n;^ until the 

;■ I'r. r A . ' ;. I . !)■ • 11 .*: ;i.; ;. . .\ . i^ i n !>■ ;^an to *>}Hrak. 

I. .'':.■■ .-■'■: ''■■'■' •' ■: ' '^ ■ • •' k :r. t!i'- m- -I nmj^. One 

:.. I I, : :. til v .1! ■■ .1-. ■ n :■ : w.t'.i tiie -.1:1 h- -^'-ri;: everv 

;. 1." .\:i ! . . a -"'A .' An>!!:iii.; - ■ ws-ir'i n tli*' mulni^ht 

I :. .' : J' ' : . ii! •: .i 1 ::.\ I.le S » we iil. >o sad 

I . . r;: 1 1.' ". t;: i! In . : :■:..■»!/. W ii- n :t waN sung 

I I ■! .. ;» ':: M::i t .i ..■- t :ne •!••::;. 1» -t A;t«T tWO 

■ * . :) '■ ■•.•-:■: - . I -i^k 1 tin' In- ! iii^ w :m! tlifv \i*cre 

.■ ■ •.'. ■ - M ■ ' !:■ :::•■: r m\- r- 'just, I 

A i • ■ I • -A .. '■ n - II y. in 

• I : ■. • ■.-■::■■■■ ii:- • !.: ". {■' Ave 

• 1 ■■ ■ •'. ■-. N. -i: ,. . t ..::;. in^St 

1 :^ r : : • .:; .■ tiie ticll 

'• * ::; :. ' '...• i.undrcd. 

■ • . . I- • ■ ■■ k |f*Uf 

'.•■ ..■•11^ WW 

.• ■ . ' • • ■•.;;::::-. .::■' .. ::: Hut oh, 

• .■ ■ A . .\ . !;.■,•:.::. a itii dis- 

. ;i ■ .: ;..;•;•■ .:■ i .■ ■: Mna!l|)OX 

:'.-:.:•.;. r ii-r- v.-\ .»!:•;.■ r i .n a -:r..ill harbor 
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on an island. Here they stayed by their companions until they 
died, and then left, leavini; Ixrhind them the bodies wrapped in 
blankets where they died, and beside them all their bclongin|;s. 
Thus one by one they were left behind, until one bi>y alone of 
all that number, reached home. At first they broke up the 
canoes when there was none left to sail them; afterwards, when 
there were few to break them, they were left on shore, where 
their owners lay, rotting; in the timber. 

To hold communion with the spirits of their relations who 
thus fell by the way. my informant said, they met, and to learn 
what progress they were making in the other life — which they 
considered to be one of iinendinf; proj^ression — and if salisfac- 
toiy the women, who are the mourners, would wash thoir faces 
and leave «>tl their lamentations. When the llauias mourn the 
passing; away of their relations, they paint their laces black, 
which so remains for one year. As the year of mourning draws 
to a close, refjular seances are held in one or the other of the 
houses. Those ol their number who are mediumistic would ^^wc 
tests under spirit control. Sometimes a Skaga (who is a j^ood 
medium) would be brought from his home in a distant viila^jeto 
give them communications from the shady side of life. The 
Skaga thus brought was always paid hainlsonieiy, as the follow- 
ing will show. Sly informant further said that aft* r ten or twelve 
days were past a famous Ska^M named. I think. Tow ali-tee, 
living at Gumshewa. had been sent tor to ^ive them who had 
lost relations in the villajje. words of comfort from the dark be- 
yond, and that each j>erson h.id a^jreed to pay a number «'f 
blankets according to their ability. He said that when the 
Skaga came I had to come also, and see for niysrlf by taking 
part in the ceremony. The Skaj;a came and I went to see. 

Kntering the house I lound at least twenty- five people, men. 
women and children, seated as before menti«»neti in an oval form, 
with a small hre at one end and the Skaga at the (»ther, b«»th 
within its circuit. All were seated on the floor. While the 
singinj^ and beating were going on, I noticed the Ska^a s body 
making spasmodic movement^, which ceased wlu n he began to 
speak, while all listened without .i w«»rd or a move. To my sur- 
prise, his Vi>icc would chan^je ev<T\- time he *«pi»ke — iu>w like a 
man's, then like a woman's or a younj^ person's Amongst the 
number who subscribed t«» i)ay the Skaga wa-- a man named 
Scielass (^dirtyi. who with his wife took part in the fitting, they 
being anxit'iis to hear from their two s^^n*^. nice b<»\s. who both 
fell by the sniallpox These boys l)oth came 'hat night, and 
gave their exf)erie::ce. A young \\«»man, a relation to some one 
in the company, one who hail been well kn«»un to all present 
while in the l)odv. came and throULzh the Ska^/a medium ; and 
through him gave a most excellent discourse. Thus they kept 
OQp the hours passing unheeded until near two o clock, when all 
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left for home after singing the same weird song with its mournful 
numbers. l*>om what I heard that night and what I learned the 
next morning, the past night's work was highly satisfactory, at 
was apparent. Next morning all the women appeared in clean 
clothes and with clean faces. After remaining amongst these 
people a few days, the Skaga got his fee and left for home. 

As I have gone so far from my original subjecf. I may as well 
say a few words on what was said by the visitors from the other 
side through their medium, the Skaga. While on this part of 
the subject, I shall only give a summary of the whole, instead 
of taking each one in detail. Some said that when they awoke 
to consciousness, they were glad to find that, instead of their old 
bodies all covered with the loathsome smallpox, they not only 
had clean and beautiful bodies, but were in a beautiful countfy, 
where the skies were ever clear and the loveliest of flowers weie 
ever in bloom, All said they were so happy that if they could 
come back to live again on earth they would not do so. Some 
of them gave messages for other spirits, who were unable to 
control the Ska^a. Most of them told their relations not to 
t^rieve for them any more, because they were not dead, and their 
grief only rendere<l them ithe spirits) unhappy. Thus they all 
kept on until inornin;^'. giving and receiving messages, which 10 
the estim.itinii «»f tlu se people were strictly honest. To me it 
was Something new. -sornething I had never seen nor heard of 
before. Atti r M-noii*;ly ennsj(i<ring the matter, I concluded that 
whit tile spirits of the deaci, after throwing off their earthly 
hollies, wi-rr ahii' to i'ominunicate with their friends and relations 
stiil on eartli. throu^'h a inrdium, w.is the matter embraced itt 
thiN s.in^' J.\MI> DkaKS. 
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IliK DAKOTAS A.\I) Tlll.lk TRADITK )N.S. 

In ret't-r'-ni e to the hakota^ ,Krn\ their mii;r.itions. I would UQf 
tha! 1 'A. IS Ln!oMn"«i i>y my talher an«ltln Messrs Pi »n d th«lt their 
myth r* Iff r ■ tiie:r ant '-^tr.i'. v:!!a«^;es mi the I '|»[>er Mississippi, 
I.i'k'- N iMti. .iiid x\\r w- < i-n.l '•! I.ikf S iprri«»r; to wanderings 
in r'-.::on< norrli of \\\' «ir-at I.ikfs, to rf-^idtnce on tlw 
^if.it l.i'.f ni.in\ !:ni' " tirther «Mst tiiaii L.iki- Superior. Their 
<!■ . i;:»tio:i- I I thr ' *.'Mn -t'»rin-. «»ea li'Mi h« •», cli . are so aCCII* 
laV- til it t -■••■t:;-* :ni:»'» -:'»*n- that tlie-r nuths. gathered moie 
tlsin : !ty ;. ' ir^ [.r^". i" .l=i |>'»-s-.h!y have on-^inated otherwise 
til in when tli'V r- .•!• i tin :« Init tiny hail ni> traditions as tO 
r-s:irn '■ ■» <i\\\ ' I I.i'.f S :jK*rii»r I ather was informed by half 
!.rc'-'!-. wli-i liii r- ^.«ird .ini'»n^ the I"Was. that the lowas had 
tradition^ that thev uatnc from the ( )lito \'allev, but without Ae 
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myths themselves to be analyzed little im(X)rtnnce couKI l>c at- 
tached to such traditions. With the exception of the Crows, and 
Errhaps the Osages and W'innebaj^os. the Inhes allied to the 
akotas in lan^^ua^^e were, when first visite(l by the whites, chiefly 
de|K*ntlent on agriculture f<»r their support It wa> my father's 
opinion that these tribes, the lowas, ( )mahas, and Tonkas; thr 
Osajjes, Kansas. Kaws and (Junpas, the Mandans and Winnc- 
bagos. were the Ohio mound-budders. <»r at least one class of 
them. 

According to Dakota traditions, the lowas and l*onkas built 
much larger mounds than the Dakotas. I have niysrit' heard 
several Dakotas sav that tin- lowas i" Sv.ikhitKt'" in the Santee 
dialect) built the n^und m<»und thirty feet high, prrhaps paitly 
natural, on the brow of the 1)1 ulT a mile lasl of mv fallirr's mis- 
sion station, and quite .in exlcn^ivt' eaith-work, (irobably orig- 
inally ten tect troin the bottom ot the ditch to tlu* top of the wall 
between this mound and tiie mi-^^^imi Nt.itu-n. 'I hi** eaith work 
encli»scd a spring well towards the top «»f the bluff, and over- 
IcKiked a rich bottom, in winch wa^ a iargf space p.Mll\ rnvrred 
with large trees, that seemed t(» be n'veml with old cornhills. 
The Indians stated this l»niti»m w.is usnl as a c«»rn VivA bv the 
lowas and also another piei e afterv^aids pl.uited by themselves. 
They represented that the lowas lift this re^^ion on ai count of a 
war between the Dakotas and Iowa<. one Indian supposing this 
hapiKrned al>out ten generations ago, another estim.itmg the time 
at only five generations. 

I noticed the remains of some circular houses l)anked up with 
earth within the enclosure, but these remains and a I.irge share 
of the earth-work were many Nears a;:o destroyed bv plowing'. 1 
never examined fully the large mound, and could not tJo so on 
account of intrusive burials of the I)aki>tas in the top. A small 
excawation in one side proved that it was to a considerable extent 
arti6cial, but seemed to indicate that it was partly natural. It 
commanded an extensive view. The Dakotas in winter sus- 
pended their de«id in trees or on scaffolds, and buried the bones 
only when the flesh had rotted off. In summer they usually 
buried at once, provided they could obtain a coflin of boards. 
The heathens always placed otlerings with the body, whether on 
the scaflbld. in the tree, or in the coffin; but I think never placed 
oAcrings with buried bones, as they supposed the dead by this 
time domiciled in the new world, and that the spirit, which long 
lingered about the body, took its final departure into some other 
human being or some animal when the decay of the flesh was 
complete. A. \V. Wii.ijammin. 

Rock Island. 111.. Octobir 25. i8«/). 
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Editorial. 

OUR NKXT VOIA'MH. 

With this number, Jhk Ami.ku an Am ioiakian bojjins its 
thirteenth year. The prospects for tlie fiiline are very favorable. 
Tlie st.nuhn^ of the journal is secure, and it is now recognized 
as autht)rity in all parts of the vvorhl. 

\Vr have an excellent corps of associate rd ilors. Dr. D. G. 
Hrintnn antl Mr. A. S. ( i.itsclut, who have been so lon|» .issociated 
with us. will continue t<» have charj;e <>f different <lepartnicnts. 
Hi-sides these. \\r an- happ\' to introiluce i>r. j-'rederick Starr, ol 
the Central V.nk MiiseiMU of New \'ork Citv. and Mr. Barr 
T'erri e, «»f tlur I.t-onar<l Se«»tt Company, who is a lecturer in the 
I'niversitv -f lVnnsvlv.ini. i, .iiid Sir. (" Staniiand Wake, the 
eminent ICn^lish aich.inlMMi^i \vl)i .is n<»\v a resident of Chicajjo. 
1 hf-i" ^^enll< intn will h.i\r clLir^e ot s< par.ite di partnient*^, and 
wd^ .idil niucii to tile \.iiiety .md interist of tlie magazine. 

Anion.' <'ur t oiitribi.! r-^. Mr l.inu- pi-.m-* will write of the 
t< 't' m p' '-t-* and n.it!\ c ni\ tlis ■ -f tin n- ■: lliu i st i' -.ist . < itn. (lates 
1'. li.rij'^t'Mi :\)"\) til' '-toll'- ;.:i.i\i-s .irid tin -•■i:tlii'Mi races; Mr. 
(i 1 I. i:.i:'W ..n li-.. .int;.i:i;ti' - «'t ()iit.iiio. Pr.-t. A. W. Will- 
..ini 1^ ■::• -M th- I»tk ■t.i-: hi Mm-Ii'II M.>wi'r> of California 
ti!':"- iM : I'-. . Mi A I'. 1» ■ i;;li^- "ii llir a:itii|uities of 
l"!«'i:.ii Mr i •i'i:i:ii.i I. 1 ).ii y u ! ! !i;f ill • h iiji iM inf' •! mation ott 

'^t r>: \: <; :■. .ti.-i ^t < ■.:!ii'ici! a- ;»:■ « "iMMiM-in \i>il«»r»i. A 

M^'.'.'.:. :i ■■! i::\t:i' by til- I.it<- ^ '! Kiiiti. I» 1). of Xova 
S ■ "l .t. \\ ! '• dj.iv. n •:;» -n tiom t m :.. : rr.- M- Nidrs these wc 
li.f. ■ ■ I ;.i.:. 1 :,:- :ii .i.i :.i:: ••' 'ii • • :ii*! \ , wlio will fur- 
:i: li ,:r ■:.:.{' m '>n .iiiiii ■" •.;• i". m!in and I'n a!l ni-\\ tinds. 
"ill ■ .iir::ii!:T 'A.! !'••• \ : \ \.l'.•M^^• W th::ik that thc 

I u\\ I :.i n .til'! .1 !v til' ' :: i p..'.ir:..n. and we hope 

!■.»• -i.i -• Ml i::\ ::t \\ ■ i:b^ i;' IV ^ \\ .i-ki*ursub- 

: "'. ; !..i--:-' . M'!:. Ath Ar-. I'-m::: n- i it :• -ii !i '-m them 

! :■■■• S :i 't !•! :i- \\\ ir. ,i:i\ .-.m ;!i;* ot .td\ eitising. 

W ■ ! . 1 •'> i! i.i. ••: tli.il " .r - :^-> r :'»■ • s f. ^-ommend 
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at Nauvoo was some thirty miles north, and the Mormons occa- 
sionally spread as far as this place. The find consisted of a cop}Kr 
plate, about 14 inches lon|; and 7 wide, probably the sounding- 
board, with ten holes at one end and ten cop{x*r pe^^s in the holes. 
A strip of copper, probably used as the bri<lj;e. was also found. 



•(I- 



ARCH.UOLOGKAL NoTKS. 

Thk Di'K-DiK Ckkimonv — Stent organization^ into which 
young men are initiated pn vail anton^; nearly all uncivilized races 
— the Madas among the Chipprwas, the \Vakau amon^» the Da- 
kota). Among the South Sea islantis. csprcially in Melanesia, a 
secret order exists which is <juitc widt-'^pir.ul. The Duk-duk is 
Jl ceremony which is practised at the initiation. TIutc are signs 
which are understood by the people on far distant islands, who 
speak a distinct tongue. I low far this ordi-r extends is unknown, 
but the ceremonv of initiation is now well understood. See the 
Popular Si'tt'iit' .\fonthiy for December. iS</d. 

Lahrkt^ — Mr. (jeor;^f V. Knnz has described certain pipes 
as used in iVru. along with the iabrets which were worn by the 
Rotacudo Indians. These pipes had wide, thin stems, and were 
placed about the labrat. 1 he typu.il mound builders' pi[>e has 
a wide, thin stem. Did the rnoun<l builders use Iabrets? Sec 
the report of the Acadeniy of .Siience, New \'Mrk, March. 1S90. 

Fli'tk.s Amon<; fhk K«.M'Iian^ — Tlie collection of flutes in 
the British Museum sht»ws that there were seven kin<N among 
the Egyptians. Some of these have three, some f<»ur holes; 
some have an ojK-n mouth and some a reed mouth -piece .Some 
show that the bag-pij)e dn»ne was common The Kgyptians 
played in the pintttphonic scale, or Scotch scale, a^i well as in 
the diatonic scale. Scholars claim that (ireeceborn»wed its arts 
from Kj^ypt The study of musical instruments confirm this 
thcor>'. 

Cakn.\c — The theory has been held by certain luiglish arch- 
arologists that the allignments of Tarnac were (^nentateii in such 
a way that the rising sun would strike across a menhir in the 
allignment and would reach the center of the cromlech in Menec 
very much as it is supposed \n do m the c.ise of .st^ne Hen^e. 
A writer in HhHitiH dv la S^vittt d' Aft'/ir.'p.\'.\^h of Paris ridi- 
cules this idea. an<l says that the motii>n:» ••! the sun are such as 
to render it impossible t^ verify this, even it it h.ttl occurred 
when the st.mdmi^ stones were erected. The shadow of the 
Friar's Heel is supposed to strike the center of the circle at 
St<»ne Henge on the <iay of the simimer solstice. This fact has 
given rise to the thri»ry that I he buiMt is of Sttine Henge uere 
acquainted with astr«»n«»my. in its elements, at least — a theor\' 
which Would naturallv lead t<> the confirmation of the Druidic 
origin of .Mone Henge. It w»iuld be .m interest mg tact if we 
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shoiiM find any such arranj;enient of monuments in this count . 
Sun-worship prevailed here in prehistoric times. Wasthereany 
a.-'tmnoniical ^ntinies connected with the mounds? 

TnK Cahokfa Taiu.ki. — We (jive with this number a cut of 
the Lahokia tablet. concerninu which we spoke in our last. We 
are not sure that this cut perfectly represents all the figures on 
the tablet, which is much weather-worn, and the figures are not 
distinct en<iu{;h for us to trace the lines upon it. Still wc think 
it f.iiily npresent-ithedesijjn. There are several ]>oints which we 
make in ennnei tinn with the tablet. I'irst, in reference to the 
face-; the>e are exailly such faces as are common among the 
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wc have in it the same symbolism common in the far cast, the 
hone-shoe bcint; considered the (.mblcm of the .soul or the .spirit 
of hfe in India, and corresponds to the Nile key in H^'pt. 

Amiul'ITVuk Man — It dvm-nds upon the hide which ont' takes 
on this qiicNlion whether his facts will be interpreted in favor or 
against the extreme antiquity of man. Dr. iiit\lcy treats of the 
Aryan question and prehistoric man. and from a bioli>t;ical stand 
point, and finds traces nf human existence to be very ancient. 
Dr. John Kvan-, on the contrary, in discussini; the question 
before the British Association, takes the (ground that the cisc is 
not proved. The ari;uimnt i>f l>r. Kvans is as follows: Tlicre 
are three crcat divisions of thf tirtiary |»Tiod— eocene, mic 




and pliocene. < >n]y one survivor of the pliocene has been dis- 
covered amon^ the vertebrati-s, namely, the hipjwpotamus The 
members of the vertebrates M hit h ,a|>|KMred in the cnteiii- ajje 
have at! changed; not one survivor. If thi^ is so, it does not 
seem rc.isonrible that man. who i^ the hij;htst of all the verte- 
brates, should have come down from either the eocene ormioicnc. 
AH investigators should hmk carefully to the evidence that would 
carr^- us back of the quatenary period. 

TllK Mvoi I II..N oi M\v. — Or Frank Baker, professor m ihc 
medical collci-e at licori^etown, I). C. took for his subject at the 
American Association at lniii,ina|ioiis, "The Ascent of Man" 
The theory was that there are elements or |>cculiarities in the 
bones and muscles of man which, by reason of his changed con- 
dition from brute to man, fn-n) quar]ru|>eil to bijied. were not 
used, and have lar{;c!y disappeared, and nothing; is now found 
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but the vcstic^cs. This is the old arp^ument of the Darwinians. 
It is a very small basis for an arj^ument, which is furnished by 
the absence of an element. Of course, the opposite, the improve- 
ment or development of an organ, will be granted. But this 
does not prove that man was ever a (|uadruped, or that man once 
went on all fours and had a tail, but when became man he had 
no u»i- tor a tail and lost it. 

KkMN SiKii ruKK — The discu.ssion .seemed to crntinue when 
the sub paper "U *'Thr Mrains of a Mananda Chimpanzee." were 
c<impared bv I*n»r Hert (i. Wildei. "It would be hardiv safe to 
atVirin that one urL^.tniNin j^ the habitation of an immortal soul 
and till- otlirr i>n'- **\' th«- f)easts that perish." This argument 
woiiM [)«• an ofN.-i i.» tlw other I^ut the next paper, by Mr. J. 
Miill'T. '• rii'- I' i iili.ir l'.rf;rts uf < )ne sid.'d Ocrtipation." presents 
anotii' r sid--. I'm! (".ipt- v;iys. *'I)eei» stated anatomical charac* 
ter- .itr iiMi K \« n .li:.. nci l^y ncciipatiuns " **A man with a flat 
shin !»<in(- i*> tii-.irc r ihi- .ipc ih.in .1 ni.in witii a triangular shin- 
in -lu- * rill* -Irn ln»nc li.i*» • li.ir.u tcis \\ ln« li .in* not soi^n eradi- 
o.it'-! " I b f r w-' iiivi- tin !'.\ • I *.n!tM M'j.im. 

I'l^i .! \' M M \N / .' ./■/''■ /v '/. .'.;»/ h I** an article by 
\\'i!:-i. I J -i. II II I'M '■ 111- < I'l-'i't til'- » I .11 III rerit)d '" The 
t" » .V :i ; I !Mi I. - -.r* ■ 1 '!i ■ I n* d ilc ol til;- '^'..h'mI period are 
j» :!:■: n* " "^ :■ !-. !!i i ii! m :i' - i-t th-- ."."i;^'" .mil f.dN of St. 
An'ii r.\ '.:'*\K t.:.it ri ■•!«■■. !; ■ : lii* 1 ■ -t ;.■ .ici.d •>! m i ent epoch 
!'- ;. 1^ ■ n T'l :.' ^- ■ ■ \ ' If - I- r-'iM Mjivi >■•* i»l Ni.i;^ ira I*\ills 
Mr ' K < t i'l- ! • rli :.'. :'!■.).■ - . . . . \ r- ,; -, :i;..i.' . ir jt-xs. From 
th- I.*: • ■. 1.- -iV p- i! n.. til-- :.:■ .■• Ltk. Mj. lii^an. Dr. 
I .\-! '•■ \- ' ^''li .• • .: 11 ! : -^ I'-.r- -.;■... \-f.irN I'rof. 
W: . .* :■• in .1 ■ :ii ii •■ . ' ti--:?; 'ii. i i* .-t till-.n^ <»f kettle 
li- ■'. .;rn r • ;'..■ • .i\- . i. r' ■ !- in ■ •:■:.•- i il 1 d ».. lines. iVof. 
W K 1 n : ■ n \i- "i '■ ! .' "f .:■ ;. i I'l-'ii "1 !H".!in( d drift in 
! . « - ri ■ ■! • \ .1 ■ 'i tii.rji. ■ t::i! tJi ■ t::n 1 .111 ni»t eXCCed 
1 ■ .r ■ A !i:- if ■ ::i.i*r . »• l-nm -1 liDtn I'ir stuilv of 

li. 1 i'.. . I". ■■•:;■ . ,■•■: III! ; * in I ;.'.■ I.i-* j:«-i! rise was 

. ::' :•■ r ri .-. * !:i !.;-! ■ \'i-- -■:: ■ '" •■ r -ii- c Is iVof 

I I : • I • . : ' , '.) '.- t' •:. in :". i :: ;■■ ni i-- :v (.iitiiic im- 

■ 
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TlIK AMKKKVVN Kol.K KORK MK'ICTY. rtl 

THK AMKRICAN FOLKLORK SOCIKTY. 

Hy Kkkpfkick Stakk. 

The second annual meeting of this society was hcU\ in New 
York City, .it Columbia Collejjc. on Ntnember 28-29. The 
sessions were well attended by both members and townsjK-ople. 
Papers of unusual value were read. A full list was announced. 
Of them the following were read only by title: ** Hiawatha," by 
Rev. W. M. Heauchamp ; ** The Worship of A^tartc in America," 
and "The Kthnic Side of Folk-lore." by Dr. I) (i Hrinton; '*\\-v^l 
African Folk-lore." by the Rev. Heli Chctelcin. Of the i>thers. 
some arc of sfK-cial interest to our readers. 

Dr. Boa^' paper, •'Dissemination of Tales Among the Natives 
of North America, " clearly dt fined the principles that should 
control in .study of tales. The talts should he carefully analyzed 
and reduced to their elements. These are then comparable. 
Two tales mav be similar — either because thev are simple nature 
myths, easily originating indepentlentl) . <»r because they have 
been carried from one home l>\" tran'^mission. The latter cla**s 
only are of value in tracing tribe relati«)nsliips or Ci»ntacts Citing 
certain examples. Dr. H<)as showed the geographical distribution 
to be of great importance. We may find a tale c<intinu*)usly over 
a given area among kindred or neighbr ring tribes. The apjK'ar- 
ance of a tale outside its principal .irea may tell it> own story 
clearly. In other cases, a t.ile may Ik- f«)und in two widely sep- 
arated localities, and thou;^h we know it i»i <)ne ^tory, we may 
be unable to tell how it lia^ gained its prest nt distribution. 

Mr. Chamberlain'** paper on the " Naniboju Legend" i** a con- 
crete illustration of such stuiiv. The Nanib« 'iu ic -'end was traced 
ID locally variant fi^rms over a large area .md through many 
tribes. The area. how:;ver. is mainly interior and around the 
Great I-akes. and the le;^end is ch.ir.icteristically Algonkin 

Rev. I O^en D.>rsev's "Siouan (ults" was a pp>found studv, 
and iloes n )t lent! it>elf easily to synapsis It was illustrated 
by a dozen charts, shnwin;..; the relations i>f the gcnles U* the 
elements and the svmb«ilisni of colors. In this c«>nn«cti'»n. Miss 
Fletcher called attention ti> a g«M)tl illustration of the practical 
value of anthroj>ological study ami of the r»alit\' of siuh rela- 
tionships as Mr. Dorsey had ileseribed. In h* r work of distrib- 
uting lantls in severalty to the \\*inneba;4i»s. Mis> I'ictclur found 
unex|>ected ditlicnlty and slowness l*'inaliy she saw that the 
op|>osition came fr.«m tlie H-.us. k«inembcrin;^ the c«>nnc.<.tiMn of 
this gens to //;*• #./f///. Miss |-'!etclu r niailea special effort ti> i^ain 
them to thf pnrect .\I1 was chang< *i a\u\ the w^rk sucitedtd. 

Miss Fletcher also niatle snnie n marks concerning the *'Mes- 
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siah crnzc." She has kept track of the growth of this excite- 
ment for some seven or ei^ht years back, .ind is inclined to trace 
it to some Indian who had been impressed by Christian teaching. 
The ideas change a good deal, l)ut at times they have assumed 
the form that Christ, rejected and slain by the whites, is coming 
now to his red children. This view and others have taken deep 
hold, and the final outcome looked for is the discomfiture of the 
whites and the restoration r>f the Indian. In the discussion that 
tolltiwed. it was suggested that such a cra/.e is no new thing, but 
often occurs, e**|)ecially among a subjected people. 

I'rof Mason held that folk-lore should be studied by the reg- 
ul.ir scientific method of the naturalist. Only so will it come to 
occupy the pl.ue it deserves among the sciences. \'aluable sug- 
geNti«>ns were made relative to the proper collection, tabulation 
and cI.issiiiL.ilion of m.iterial. 

Ml. W'llsnn'N p.iper «'n ''The Amulet rol:ecti«»n of rr«)f. Bel- 

hii:. .iJi'l ili»\v it (.I'll-- til he .\I.i<K". ' elicite»l dis*.ussion of an 
ml' Tf-nu'^ t.liir.nttr J'mf H- lliji i. it .snin-. notiied<»n a cab- 
in iM > vv li!;» .1 l.i! lit fur. :i- il "U*v Im 1:"" i \\^ .ittenti«»n turned in 
th \'. liir* ■ li->ii. h'- 1) J t!! t » ' «•!;, I t .iiiij '.'.itli-ieil ■ ri.it (luantities 
nt .iMiiL't-H ..f.i!l kiM'!-- Why i- it th i: ii-ii^uf ha*» vit gathered 
.1 -' : :< -^ Ir '»m tii'- Alio- Am* i .* .mi - ' I lu- hint I-* --u^i^eslive. 

I )r "^1 i: I . in ; .- :• i:i- I on ' 1 ii- j-.'-.-i-iri • -f Stone Tools," 
..; ■ ■! ti' ...I* !.- I ■:!..■■! Am- I ■ iii in ili-i li up »n this -ubiect. A 

• • '!! : • .I'l ■■ jMn uiMl "I I .::• . i; I- .i!i .iM' ! X-: itii" ''»re ••! C'.'lts. stone 
.i.\f- .ti.'l .i: i.»\\ h" .1'!- :•- .I'.i i'l\ t ■ ill 1 t-'i. i ji-u- 'A i* have little. 
Sii h m iT' r :.i! I- -it i!ji'i- kin :-. / \ ■ti-m-* - ■? IiI'Imii-^ as to origin 

• •♦ "'mm t'l ■'-. '■ 1) l;'-l ;n 'h- ir p ■•Aer; ■ ii- 'l.«»nN re;^arding stone 
!■•••!■ ::itri-!iii ■! !>;. .in-! --trv:'.!!!. .tMi* -r.;.j « '^r A iiitr immigrants. 

hi. I W't't'i I-":-AK'- -<;•■•■.■ MiM t iiU«rt-l!n''!v of certain 

'"i"' - ri'i '111!'. n .i! / i'li !!•' !> li«'vrN th.il fre«piently in 

li.- N- .!tr!i« - .i:- «! :•■■ t'-'i \'.\ •li.iMi.it:r f-Tin inr.M»i;.int events in 

I 

th* t:.'>ii hi t r\ I I iiu f^ it.ive Mot f)ien ii.irt:i u'.irlv studied 
A.th th N hi' I \i\ \ .f\\ , .111.! ;t :s iinp'iit.mt tii.it futiiie investiga- 



! . •:!•- -i; '[;'.*': \f v.\ i- I'- 



ll) ; : TjVi ■. :::i '. : .■••:■ -t .il"-' 111 the 'ii-i Uss|.i|]s. Mr. 

I".'! tiie tiij^l'l'e .rje ln-iicfs re- 



il . r. .'. II •..:.■■ A :: ■■ w . !n \ ilu- . .i:ul '.:;•■ w.iy in which 
:t ::: , ' r. ■ ;■'. : !■. i ■: A .'M::^.! .mI Im k w.i- shown with 

t I ' . : • ■ :■ J . n., ii'- !I \^ > m ue compare thift 

S . ■ • ; I .: ■: ■ .?> A *■: t:. I '.ir --i:. :i..t:«n ill ihi "m.m root" 
t-. ■. *.I- 1 » .: - V i:: i ^l. N I'".' t- '..- : .iiii'in. thr < hnahas? 

A'!i • '»Ir hi .11:. - ^ ■ I ;r.r ;'. «■:■ . r.wr.- W'W sonic American 
ri:i! ■■ . M \ i: ;• ^••r ■■■-k .ir. < li u :i:'. i .ilend.ir ^tonc dc- 

r:- I r I :"; :i* . : it ■ ir \ » il .i\- « ■! /rtn ;i'!e ; two beaU* 
titii! Me\ iM l.il»rt t-*. 'in* of :.t«ii-. "r.r «•! .imetiivst, both of the 
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hat-.sha|)cd |>attcm. Mr. Kunz also showed an interesting old 
book in Latin — a thesis of a German student upon the Boiocudos 
and labrctifying It contained some charminjj and quite forgotten 
or overlooked pictures of li[> and ear ornaments then in use. 

Dr. Bolton referred to the Hawaiian game of ulumika, played 
with stones, much like the '* chunky" stones of the Southern 
States. The gentleman showed specimens (»f stones used. The 
material of these is various, and often differs from any of the 
known stones of the island. Dr. Starr showed s|>ecimens of 
chunky stones for comparison with the ulumika stones. 

The meetings were of unusually social and [)lea.sant character. 
The local committee did its best in the arrangements made. Prof. 
Otis T. Mason was elected presiilcnt for the coming year, and the 
third annual meeting will be held in Washington, D. C. 
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HiMory of tht Girtyf. Hi*int; a o)nriM«a4*<*ounl »if tin* iJirty ))n>tht*p<,Th«>inAii, 
Simon, .Iiuiiei* :in«l (i«Nir>ff*. With a riN-iul «»f tht* {>rinri|ial evmti* «iur- 
iiHj the*M' wan», ilrmwn innn anthrntir t*<.iinH«?*, laivflv oritriiml. Bv 
(Nmmil WilUhirf Bult4'rtifl.l. Cinrinnat : KnUTt Clarki* \ Cn. 1S«V». 

The i»ref«4**» of thi^ iKvik Uvin?* \%ith th«» jirnlfnrf, **It a*!"!** iiun'h to the 
|»1c«iiurt* of an author in writing hi<»^ra|>hif^ nf iK-nntn^, to U* in •«yn)|kathy 
with them, hut thi.«« (MX*ai«ionally ri*»>ultf* in iinnu'ritiHl pniiM*. On tht* other 
liand, where the writer |»un*u«f« \\W M•lf-irl»|•<^^«M| luUir Mith a frelinjf of an- 
tJ^((>nil*nl, unjust tietrartion nmy fU-ue." It wmu)<1 M*«'ni aii if the effort of 
the author wa** to avoiil detraction lie iIik*** not iiuite make a hero of Simon 
(lirtv. hut he Ht'enif' to <lenv \%)iat )ii!>t«irv ha^ aiwa\»>-fHivin.that tfie < iirtv* 
Were mi»*erahle rene|p»«h*, an«l tfiat tf»ey are not \%ortf»y of fionor in the»H? 
davf* Simon Kenton w:u* a 'litferfnt man. lie live«l at tfii* •^tm* tim«>, an<i 
wai* a eaptivi* anions; the In«lian*>. hut lie via*' alway** loyal to t)ie^o\crn- 
nient an«i n«*\«*r alloweii hini'-^'lf to U» a t«Mil of the Hnlii-h. Simon <iirtv 
f<Nin<l Kenton at one time in tfie fian«i<» of tht> In>lian*>. with fiit* fat-t* Mack- 
ene<l. ju»»t reaiiy to 1h» eruelly j^acrifit't**!. In tfie impu)>M> ..f the moment he 
niiihe<l up to the <<aptive, thn-w hi»» arm- aroun^l him.an«! «Tie«l hk«*a rliiM. 
It wa»« a •|ut*«m<Hii«« ft*t*lint? ''f 'ofnpateHion. < iirty* renj«»r»*e f««r w fiat fie fia«l 
done a.nitn4t tfi*» fH»r'l'«r«»r'< u'raMuallv w.»n' off, an*! fie -*H»n !»ecam#' verv 
vin»lirti\e in fii- fet-hnu'- *"niion <iirty vi.t-* '*f«y far tfie !uo«.t |>rominent an«l 
influential leader anions ttie ofiin In«iian** <lnnnir tfie r«'\oliitionKrv mar" 
It m.itt«T* not wlirtfier fie "hx- dreamint; of -till w'reater military at'fii«*\e- 
nH'nt« m fjen the uar rlo^i'd ijr not," fn* ua.* r»'*|>«»ii»iMe for a irreat deal of 
ini*«'f»W'f d'lririk; the war 

At tfie rl'»^* of tfie war li»* m.irrie*! Katlterine Mallotte. a \ouni: la«iv 
afiout half a>« o!d a- futii"*'!!. and re|>nte<l at tfiat time to fta\e U^-ii tfie 
lM*aut\ of Is«troi! "Sfif turned .iv%a> from her ri-d-eoat««d and more <;\il- 
if4il adujirer- of i|ji* Hriti-*fi j-t** ami ar» ••j.t«*«l tfieir -tniuu'e and not4»ri"ti* 
wliit«*-«»a\ak*»" roiift-'lerate ' Tfii- i» a 'lUotati^n from the Slajaiiu/ •>( .{vtrr. 
ieat% iiiM'trtj a|»|iarvntl> endor^til fiy tfie autfior. Wt* doul»t vifi«>tfier it t*on- 
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vcvH th«' rorrtt't iinpn^«Hion. Kathorine Mullotte had been a victim of 
UiriliT tru^eily uinl huil U'en a prisoner among the Iniiiann, but waa never 
a Miitabh* iMimpuiiion for a Britinh officer. Their ret*itlonce after marriage 
wiH in C anada. U'low AMih('r>tl>iirtr. Simon Kenton liveil In Ohio, and wma 
hnnoriHl. Simon ( iirty livml in Canada and wai* a reneKa<le, and Hhoald be 
•^o rcprt'MMitod. "\lv (fmtinmMl to vi»*it I Mroit, declared he would make 
that |Hi-t ii plarc of n>s(>rt.and defied the fwiwer of the Tnited States. When 
thf triHipw t4Nik p<>•-seH^inn of I)etn>it, lie w:ih full of bra^qnidocio/* but he 
«>iiin lM-f<tiiif *(» iiiiK'li alarmed that hi* plun^rcd hin h(ir><e into the river at 
thf ri^k <if drnwninL'. aiid >wam to tin* Canadian i'ide, '*|M>iirin|f out a volley 
i>f Miali-dii-tiMii a* In* rM«l«> ii|> th«* i»pp<»>it4*hank. min^Itil with all thedlabol- 
H-al •Mtif' hi- iiii i;:iiiati<in rnijil roiii." (iirtv 'VhariHi the uhinkv and 
\t-iii^i>ti lit hi- Imliiin Iriitiii-," tht* Mnliawk;*. until tht> closi* uf the war of 
I*«l.'). lint hi- •lriiikiiiL'4':Hi>( li hi- Mifi* tn travr liiiii. lie \ia^ tiftally blind, 
\i:i« • tipi'li'ii, and riMJi- t<> hi- IniiitiML' ^'nmnd- "in ^^rrat Uidily |iuin." He 
Tfiii4<l '.•• ha\i*-niiir |ii'iiii('Mrf )U''t liri<iii' tin- rln-t* «>f his lift*. IV li?'t(*ned 
t'> till- \«"r>l- I't In- \\ ih-. v\ ho wii- iiL'ain li\ mil' \\ iili him. and i-xiilainetl to 
liiiii Im'W ).•- iiiiL'ht ^till ••)>t:iin pafihtu t.>i lii^ •>iii>. ;iiiil praMil with hiin 

• ■arrn'^tU :it i.:- iH->|-iil*- >tii). tmt \ulh^t.tiii|iii.' t)ii>, ht- \\:i- a had man. 
( iir* \ - 'iti .'I.: :i) -i-fliiu' tin t> rtni iiiL' "i ;i <!\ \uj ii::iii. :iii nM .u i|uaintance, 
r..l \ r.i\\!-.ii. .^ }... W.I- -•;:!« I :i.L' till- !U'i-i !j jli' 't.l .i/oiiif^ :it t he handn of 
1 !.•■ 1 !.•: ii.-. • .III M- V I '•! i •} j.\' u i,.i[: ill w .1- I M hill- iii:tn. hut uti(> "an 
l!i-i:.ti- .■. .1.. i- j! rl.i . ■... I ■■: I.I- -k.n. ■ . ■. . h d" t i^i- .iMt h.-r -ay- "he hiu» by 

II'- II.- '.- -'.. :i I ■ .ti. I ■ • .ii:! M !j :..t!-'.\ '\ .iii-l -.i\.iL'«' training ia 

I, ■• .i: ■ II- . i ■.'! !:.!.« : .ii. ; .i! :.■■!■. ■. >-\ \ iim I Iran riti/.en» 

■i\ i ..-■■.. : • 1 ■ I :..'■••■■: . _■ ! • ■ . ♦ - ■ ■ . .i 1 1 ;. I ■> ! I . i- I H 1. .k that 

• ■ . . . ■•■■..-. I : ' ■. • ■ vii . I.J 'l.i . ^ •--.♦. 1" : tlif author to 

. ' .1 ■.'■•■ \ :■ i "•:. .■.-. ■.'.'. i: :■ ■ \\\ r I.J ri.r \nlnnir 

.-•!:. ■■.-.• ■ • • . r. • . . r ^- ' ■ - .\ 1; ■. : • < .i; k» li.i- pllhliidieil 

.1. : .-..■. :- I.. .••:.■■■.-■ ■^I■ I'. .■''■■.■:- ' k- The n*ader 

.. ;. -.i. • ■ : '■ .\.'-. .i.!.i« -*. I'lit if he re- 

. ■ ■ ■ .. ■.-■■.-.%' .\ ' :... • : I. :• ■ ■ ■ J ; •■ »i :.l .ihlmr the 
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B(K»K RKVIKWS. 11^ 

thrm \m\\i i^niall mound* aikI fM>mt' of thvtu lttrK«*r one***. What in rn<>n\ 
ftUfXfMiivf* trilie* Aiitltnl to tht* h(*i)cht of the iiioun«lfi which wt*n» alniidy 
built, pUciiiK their dead in Uvith, t^ach triln* hAvini;iti< (»wn nuNirof hiiriAl, 
•onie of them, like the thnAhAi<, havint; tir>t |»la4*e<l the Ixxliti* on platforn.n 
and afterwanln made heme huriaU; othen*. likt* the Koxtn* and lowai*, and 
powibly the Illtnoix Indiana, huried in the moundt* with the IhmIv pre- 
•ervwi entire. In referents to tin* M»iiin*l-l>uiIdtTH pn)|H'r. rn^mation woi* 
the o»mmon custom, at leai*t anions the Moiin<i-hniIdcrp<if the Ohio Valley 
and tht» middle district* of the Mi^^•i-^ip|»i Vall«*y. Thii* |K»«ipI»' '\tt Hip|M»fKsl 
to have l>een Herpent-wor^hiiK'n*. Th<* hiirial <Mi«*tom»« of tin* r*un-won>hi|>« 
en are unknown. Thev muv have pmotiotit Umt* burial. .'N>nM* <if them 
proliahly u»H^i the htone jjniM*** ;u» hurial plM<*«t*. T\\v hunt«*r triUf and thi» 
nomadic |*<^>plo \%lio rouUH*«l ovi*r the pmiric* tnay have huilt •'iiiih' uf the 
uiountl'* which an* found in tht* pratrif n^iriMn, Imt the \illuk'«* )HMiple who 
made iHTuiuncnt ^ettlementl* in tht* Ohio N'ulU-y wert* i|uit«« «litlfr«-nt fmtn 
th(f*4* wild huiit«*p*. Then* i- ii |Hiiiit w hich ur ntakt* in mruHMtiMii \%ith 
thift |»amphU*t It im not ►ar«* to reason from a ^in>;ll* inotan«'<* to a ^'vit**rul 
etin«"liL«ii>n. on thin or any t»tln'r Mthji**-!. If |H'r>onH rvfuM* \*t a«« rpt any 
tnith which In** U*yoijd their i»w n oh«»er\ation. they an* not Tiintilic What- 
ever the Mihject may Ik». vihether it i- motindlMnldin^r <>r any i tlier -ul'j«*cl, 
the «»ther fide ••houM he candidly «*«»n-i'l»Ted :ind ih«-e\ i<l»!ice w«*i;:he^l That 
ij* the attitude «»f tl»e -cirnlit'n wpint. Ilu-re i» no l.i^^ntry or pr»juiln'e in it 
against any ft»rm of tnith. 

Thr fiifitlrn li'tutjh. A Sludv in t'otiii»arati\e Krliji«»n lU .I.<i Fra/ier 
M. A. Kellow of Trinity ('••llr;:e. ( *:iml»ridk'e. In two N-iluim—. I^in- 
don .Macmillan iV Co \^'m^ 

The title of thi" ImkiIi i- taken I'r. >ii, .4 ji;iinTin;j l»\ Turner, tlo* ^'reat artist. 
Thi** paintuik' represent- a prie-t ;:nailinj .» tn*- in a •aered L'r«»v»*. It i- 
the tre«- .»f tin* < ioMen Hou;jh Tin- t:«>ldtn UMnrh \^ plii«ked. tlo- prif*t i- 
plain, an«l tlie^ne who xlav"- hiiu Iwimiih*- hi* •.iirre«**«»r a- k'n.irdian >*( llie 
tnn*. The |».iintinjj |»«*r|>*'tuat«— i ni\ th. Thi' ••l»i«*i t «•! the l"'«'k, a* t^f the 
{Mirlttin;;. ia to ri'pre*ent tin* \.in.»M* iu\tli- .ind -Uf tr-tit]<>n- u hi< h }ia\«* 
pri*\ail»*<i .in I |>er|i'tiiat« d 1 1 »iii-«'l\i-«- in ni«»di'rn • ii-t«»ni« Tl.«- aiitl.«»r in 
hi?* preface -a\ *. that ln" ha- tH-«n j-rtj-annu' .1 jt-n* ral w^rk *>n pntnitive 
f'U|»<*p»titi«»n and r«'li;riMn, hut that thi* i«-'k i* <»nl\ a d«ta«'lj«d |Mi!ti'»n >*u 
a *»|H»i itic Mihji-ct. The j-uljit t r«all\ i- tli»- ainnn^m w hn h h.i* pri-vaiii'd 
amoti^ unciMli/«il and primitive |ms.|.1».. Imh \s|»i.!i ha* emh-Mln* I it*» If in 
i»U|»er»lilion«« aUiut the tre<', tin- lom. ih** *iin. tin- h.ir\e-t. tht aniiiial*. the 
IN Ml I, the human form, «*tc. Th»* luati-rial w li;. h thfauth«»r n*** l«» lilii-trate 
hn* •'ubit* t I- 'Iraw n from all *"Mfi ••* ir^ni amn n! m\ th-!- jv . tn m n*'"!- 
ern fu*t^»m-. fr»tn Kirypt and An.triia. fr«'ni ih«- <.\:l./i.i and un«j\:li/«d. 
from |»«*a-ani* .md from pala« « -, .md mu*t h.i\«- r« 'iM.r» d an .tunHn**' anj"Ui.t 
of »tu ly and \»r\ »\t»'n*i\«- rtadin^' t" ;:.ttlier m 

Thr • u-t.'iii- \* hi* h lia\ •• r» I«'r»*n«'i' t»» ! hf pr-" ♦•••■«•- "t n.iluri'. -u* h a- the 

wtlin^' tip ••!' th«* Ma> -i^*'!*', r-'iiini; th« w hti !. w I... h wa.* -\mU.ht .if the 

•tin. thr'-!U'li thf har\»--t I'nid*. tht- hwhtn.j .-f iM.nijr*-* at r.;i.-t«r i'M-, the 

ki-^'pmj up •»f niid-un*nn r tir*"-. hurndij <•! ♦•i!iw*ie* and t.»rtlH*?* at liri' ffti- 

val*. and many ••tht-r « u-tom* «•!' tht- k:ni. ar»- ii«»»n!i<«nttl Th«- v\..r*l,ip i.f 

the mi*ti«'t«H' J" ;iI-o riimpari-d t- » the pluik.n^' «»f tlo* K''»M«*n '-''i^rlj Th** 
»iuhjf*<t "f t«»t»'m* !•* aU • f<r.iii;fl,t in a.- a •■•»ntnfMit;.iti from tl»« UU' .\ il!/«'»i 
ra«f^. The kilitiiisof tlo- \:^A in Mexico. **t rather ^f the youth who rep- 
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r«'-i*nt»i tlu* hmI triMi TczcHtliiMx*!! in n'f(*rre(! to. Tlu* wornhip of the unake 
in xh*' K:i>t Iiiiiit*?', tli«* Hlaiij^htfriti^' of Uuirs uinon^ th** (Miuks and auioni;: 
till' Aini»^< of .)a}ijin, thf Nirritia* of tht* turth* anion): tin* /iiniH, the efttinf; 
«it' aniinalH to^M*t ilH'ir •|niiUtif}<. unU otlirr i-iniilur ciiHtoniH an* defHTibed an 
h:i\ iiiL' a iH'arinL' u|Min tliiH subjis't. Ucath an<l refiirrci'tion »mm*iii to Ih* in 
n-ality tin' \ni'^\> of thoiiL;ht in many of tlii*H4* rn!*toniH. u rt*.<4urn!iTtion of 
natiin-. anil f>y natural nii'an*<, ratht*r than of the soiil liy f*U|K*rnatunil 
ntiMii-. *tnv of tlif truths taught hy natunii rdik'ion. 

Trif :iiith<ir ha^ rarcttilly avoiih'il all mntrowrtrti |MiintP, ami kriwn only 
thi' fat-tr^ which hfarii|H»n tliis u'cncral Mihj<M-t. Tht* |ihirkinir of the treeof 
th«' u'<'l<h>n IhiiiL'h and thi' -ai'rifii'f of tht* priest who iruardiH! it niiKht at 
tlr-t I If intiTpri'tiMl st- a variation nf the nld myth or tradition t*ontained in 
( ifni*--!- an>l |uT|iftiiatfd in thf variiMi- fnrins i>f tnt' and h(T|K'nt worship, 
hut I III* i* imi th»' *ul»j«*ri. Tht-n- i-. tn h** ^^^^ an allusion to tht* Ktryptian 
inyrh nf < >oiri*. wh<» \ia- ^iain and hiildi-n in tht* tnT and hrtKiKht to life 
aLMiii, hut f'\fn lhi^ myth i- not {irt'-**i'd :it all, fur tht* antlior only touches 
np'»ii it and i*:!-*!"* «»ii to ntlH't*. 

!'•• MUf \\)ii> I- ^'Uiixih;: (hi> «Mi»jii't nf ii.it un>-\v< ir^h ip, i<*'|itH'iHlly ah it in 
I'tTpitM.iti-'l III liiMiitTii I u-tiiin-. thi- hnnk wiHild hf a valuahh* MMMinitory 
!•; i'Mt iiiiiL'. I'lr it w>iuM -:iv<- him a mi-i aiiiMunt of laltor. anil will lietNiual 
t>< .1 l.ii'ji- !il>ritr\ Ml it-flf 'I'o ••rir \i hn is loukiii;: t'nr thi* ^prt'ad of pn*iii»- 
turn- 111-!.. !ii» ;m.l iii\ T h*. :tnd wli-. i- -I'l-kiiiur !<• trari' thfiii hack to their 

-"•iiiii-i'. ' !.• I k \\ ill .il--i 1" -iijji-ti\i' iiiiij lii-lptii!. Imt if any on«* thinkn 

»ii J' i'.ii k t-i flu- S.r.|.Mt»-- :iii'l f-. tr.fi- tin- I'M^i.irii* and ln-licf-* which anp 
ri» •■riji-i t fit-r' !■• .ii.\ -\-ii'ii"t ii.t!iif»- \\i»r-l»ip. In- will tind n<» i-MH*nlial 
.li-i ?-i I.:- I-:' .r' it| til.- \\. 'k It :- |-'jii:y m- li'iN ill :i- -■'opt*, and taviiaU 

■ t :i.- .i-i'ii- .I'.-i !■ t - ii..' .ii-it r'jikf ti. j';i|-;i»- with (hem. 

■ ij'i '. i- '■• • :j a r M. II .;. >[i • •:> -.■...' t.. i-.ill I'lirth an answer. 

r..'- ■■: I ;■ ■:._• Ii.ii.ifi iT. i ■ - 'i«! - .ir »• Ii,..? p^-rvcr^itin*' iif thc 

• I' ii • r .■ • -; t I ..i! .\ i||i}.i.p I'lrli.tj- the |Hi>itl>i* Hlile 

I- ■■ : \ ' • I. !-• ■ '.*• !■- 'I.i -I t ■:-t.,!i,* .,ri.l trail it iiinfi. not 

^ > ' I. .■■! .i!i 1 ':.<"■ II. itur .t! aii-l w -li-pr-f.id .inifuiiiu 

.1 1 ■ ■ ■ • •■ ii • ■ -A I' '- • ■ .i' - .\ ■ r t f.i irj iiiu-nt- iif thcNH* 

: .\ ■ • 1 '■ • ■ ■.■' ■.••■■■ t ■ . ,. ,., -A !,:i }, arr pn-M^nled 

I' ' - ■■ ■ •.»■■■ K -A '■■ ' .■'• .1* >•■-.:••■ til thi' fi'adini^ 

•i ■• 1 ■■■ •■■■■■:■ - Fi -.1 :. . . ■ .- •■■•Ill -uch lHHiki*ai> 

^ 1 ■ ■ • - .1; • •..»•■ : * ■■ ■ I. • •■• • !i- ';jl.l uhich ii« UB- 

.\ •. .••:..■•■■ ! ;■ : ■■..- -A :...;•. .in- written vrilh 

» •■ : ■ ■.»■.-,=•:. ,1 . \|... t...i 1 1„. hiirariaa 

■ i ■ • :■ • ■ - I- ■ .. :• .t A . • i. » ^' . ■■ .! .I'li'-nj ihi' rffi*rencf> 
■--,'. ■ ■ • ti.-. ;• I ;■ • ..!. i - - •« ■■• ■ ■! .?!.• i,.i t'l the puhlic 
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Vol. XIII. Makcm, 1S91. No. 2. 

SOME PRINCIPLES OF EVIDENCE RELATING TO 

THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN.* 

Bv \V. I. McGek. 

Durinjj xhv last decaiii* a lar^i* niimlHT of human relics have 
been fouml in American deposits of' known j;eolo;^ic antiquity. 
The discoveries hv Abl)oM in ihe Trenton ;»r.ivel are clas>ic; the 
discoveries by Miss Babbitt in the Mississippi terraces are 
almost equallv well known; and there are halt' a du/xn other 
discoveiies which have not only convinced arch;eolo;^isls and 
gcoI'Jgists ot* the jjreat antiquity of man in America, Init have 
tentatively fixed the |K*riod ol his birth. The period thus fixed 
is the later part of the later ot' the two ^reat ice invasions of 
the pleistocene. 

These more important discoveries of the decade have stimu* 
iated research and thus bejjolten new discoveries; and every 
year witnesses the record of additional evidence of human 
antiquity on the western hemisphere. But this evidence is not 
of like value; much is inherent] v defective — so defective that it 
is necessarily rejected in judicial summation; a much smaller 
portion is apparently complete at the tirst blush, and carries 
conviction to some, vet when carelullv scrutinized is found so 
far defective at some point that it can not be accepted by the 
conservative student; and a relatively small part of the whole 
is inherently complete and apparently decisive. Now the minds 
of men are variously constituted; what is decisive evidence for 
one is indecisive to another, and but a su;;{;estion to a third; and 
thus it has come about that scarce two men are exactly agreed 
as to the pur|K>rt and validity of the voluminous testimony con* 

•lUmd b fi>r« H«c:l«in II, Amerlrmn AMMirlatlon fur lb« Advancement of Hclenct, 
Toronio mertinc. 
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of relatively little weii^ht and subject to modification with new 
discoveries, and it is perfectly logical to accept the verity of the 
association and record the fact of its finding, yet to withhold 
immediate judgment as to its significance and allow the mterpre- 
tation placed upon it to vary with the progress of discovery, 
either m the same deposit or in other parts of the country. 

In exact knowledge the sufficiency of evidence and the validity 
ot* conclusions vary inversely with the exactitude of the branch 
of knowledge atfected. The character and objects of science 
are various. Mathwmatics is a device tor reaching infallible 
conclusions from given premises, and the method, or mechanism, 
constitutes the science; astronomy deals primarily wuhthe rela- 
tions among certain material phenomena and only subordinatelv 
with the material phenomena themselves, its methods (which 
are borrow* d from mathematics) constitute the principal pari 
of the science, and so the branch ot knowledge is exact in a high 
degree: physics deals with material plienomena and their ref- 
lations, its sum comprises br>th metliods and objects, and its 
me i hods in so tar as they are mat hematic are exact; but by 
reason of the complexity introduced by the consideration of 
materi.il in ccjnriection with inimateri.il phenomena, greater con- 
servatisfn is rei|uire(l in phvsics than in astronomy. In mathe^ 
inatii s, to a less tle^^rcr in astronomy, and to a still less degree 
in pliv.sici, the rnetlmd is predominant! v deductive and proceeds 
in aicord.ince \\i:h lixcd princi|^les: and so a\i:)ms rather than 
evidfiui* .ire wei^^lied. In bioln^y material objects are the 
prjru i;\il Mi'^jr-v t in.itter ot tlje m ieiu e and methods are subor- 
din.i''-. .ifwl !hf exact nicthnds ni riii.ihrrn ilics are inapplicable; 
in m'»!'>:^\ , which is .i tompossu- bianch ot knowledge trench- 
in;^ ii;>«in .js'rtJijrjniv, tt.uc-inn;; !m«»1i»:^\ , anil overl.ipping far upon 
|)h\^:i>'« :.'ie priru ip..l Mil-irct in.i'.tei is in.iteri.il phenomena^ 
.inri 'lir iri iti'ins (;| thesr piM'in«nu-na .ire ton complex to bedis* 
tovi'iiii t^v :in\ (iriiut tive inctiiiii; in aritlirnpolo^v, \^hich deals 
\\:')i till' iniiint.ii iiiiis [ii;(iii>rr.cna (>t all nt the other sciences tO* 
;^t''lu'r \\::li (ill* iniirii'fiv in«ire eliisive .ind m\>'erious phenom- 
en. I of tilt' hinn.in U]:n«i. the rn.it:er ot >v irnce is as evervthing 
.ind \\)r mi'h'Ml .1^ .ilin »•*• iMiljiri;^: .imi rn.mv c<»nservative 
s'lnirri's Mf ''M- ii:\«!>f ^'iVj- c"s i .f hum. in tlHJUi^hl liold that 9in^ 
i:. ■..-.. ...i;^v rn i\ n--* i»r i "ri'«:ii':rii .i ivanihot ^cirn-e because 
•»• r^ i:..i[u »«:':i ':.:»■.: i-.:jn:\ r » I.. ir u-ti. In ! ^i ■»:«»;[ V, in geology, 
.ifiii s'l ifi'M .■;«•! •:^\ tit«- rnfiimi :n ncv e*>^ ti il\ niductive and 
prini'ni* .il i!i^ . ri» -» i.ri!\ i:«*:ir nr.ru'ii a»« r'-^i'.irch pr(»i^resses« 
.inii ^'i fx :ti.Tu I- I « I'u ••! 11 :n;^' p:.i-iii'iijfn,i. r.it!;rr than tixioms COQ* 
CiTirn;^' ':.'• !t ii": •!-« .tnii:.^ \)n- ;lirij' iiu-n.j, .Me weii^hed. 

T/i H > •:-;•• :•• .1 iiri^'-r ix'r-ri: in i^r"! •;^v '.h.m in biology, and 
ti» .1 !.ir '.-i'..i'i rx'iri* ;ri .or :.f op- Iim^^n tij.in in .mv (j'.her branch 
ni •.I :i'i. I-: .I'l : r»^' :'i tf*'* "Mii-r in wljuh i: is !i ue, the necessity 
lur i-if'-Mi! •». fu!:nv <■: rviiirfut- .ind t-ir ci»n.sirv.i!ism in reach* 
ing ionciiiMiins inireaM-s. Lo^ic- twin sifter ot mathematidi 
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thou{;h now so well ^rown as to he di^^nitu'd bv its votaries as 
the Science of sciences l(»;:ic indt-ed atlcirds a clevice lur reach- 
in^ just conclusions from trust worthy premises; it has tlie 
merit over mathematics that it deals with qiiaiisative as well as 
quantitative relatirms; hut just ><> tar as it riM>s inti> the domain 
ot intrinsic as well as simpiv extrinsic properties and relations, 
it tails short ol the exactitude ot mathematics. The food ol' 
mathematics is axioms, and its truit is i|ii.intitative i elation; the 
food ot h)^ic is premises (which in natuial science are plienom- 
ena^ and ns truit is philosophy; but the Iruii can never surpass 
the source whence il springs, n(» combinaticjn or pet mutation of 
error can result in truth, no conclusion can outvalue the prem- 
ises whence it lhiv%s; and so neither tlie le;»itimate use nor the 
legerdemain ol loyic can supplant caution in scrutinizing evi- 
dence and conservatism in iiccepiin;^ conclusions. It is true 
that the mechanism ot lo^ic is as applicable to the silting of 
evidence as to I lie testing; ol methods and the wei^hin;,' ol con- 
clusions; but the conta;;ion of original use has extended Irom 
the more exact to the less exact branches ot science, and this 
special and fundamental use is seldom properly appreciated. 
Anthropolo^^y is the least exact of the sciences; and it is in an- 
thropology lh:it the demand for the carelul wei;;liin^ ol prem- 
ises and the assemblin;^ of voluminous evidence to {ustily ^iven 
conclusions culminates. 



THK ALASKAN NAT1\ l.S Ol- IT. WRANC.Kl.. 

HV K«,M KT (iL'hKN-l-.\, M I). 

It was at I''t. Wr.m'^cl th.it \\i- cirne in cnnl.ict for the first 
time with the mannrr**. ci:*'t«»nis and iw'iiK- lilc of the Alaskan 
Indian. lie is, as >ei n fitlu r in 1]:^ \\:M nr-i ini c:vih/ed condi- 
tion, '^niall uf stature, evuliiitiy mI' M«-n^*'!Mn i»ri::in, and l)car- 
in^ in features and trniptT.inient nnni:-»t.i"f^ah!f tr.ices *>\ his 
Japanese ancestry. I'nlike the N'-rth .Xmerictn In'ii.in he is 
industridus ami in^rnpii;"* in m:ci;*inn'a'. cunNtr::* ti* n .in«i liesi^n. 
It IS nc»t iinconmKm lor the I ijt.im-r :iinl; d>.tMiil «.n the ocean 
to drift ailing thr ^;reat l.ii..tn'*'C tiul: Srre.iin. \^hf^f w.irni cur- 
rent tempi r^ «»iir ninth, w -?i : II cm.i-*!, .in»I t'» Ik- i!r:\'non onr 
sliore>. t .ipl.iin liior.i-. tlu- :ntflii^;j nl p:'."! ••! the •'ttamer 
Khier. in ti.r tvv' !it\ Ni.ii- !ir h.i- h« rn up'«n th' iimnI. c.oi count 
ni'-rc th.in a il- /' n «•( lii- -f iinl.s with thi ir ci>:::p!' nient i»f sea- 
m.m wrci kcd :ipon tin- Alaskan cf>.ist. The i^l.md communica- 
tion »'!r< !i l^fs from om- ci-a-^t a!n)i»»-t to j.ip.iM. .mil thr p. !»•*'. e^e 
acro"*s Hrhrin;^ Straits is so ••h -rt .t^ to admit ••! frer cinnnuini- 
cati'-n ir-'in "ne continent to \:\r i»t!:tT 

Thf IniJMn traditi«'n of thr cnath'n ff tiit- w<»r!d makes all 
life conif- fr«iin the Kaven. Alter he had created the world he 
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made man out of stone, but as this material would live forever, 
he destroycu it and made him out of a leaf. Before making man 
he matlc woman out of a strawberry blossom, making; her su- 
premo as the representative of the Crow family, while man» 
crcateil last, is the head of the Wolf, or Warrior family. From 
them sprang the sub-families of the Whale, the Bear, the Eagle, 
the B-javer and the Fox. The Raven was originally white. lie 
had an uncle who was a maker of the water. The Raven went 
to him. and while the uncle was asleep, filled his .stomach and 
beak with water, and then attempted to escape through the chim- 
ney. The uncle wakinj^, built a fire and smoked the raven black. 
whi:. as he llew away, dr(>ppe<i the water from his beak, making 
the seas and oce.ms. Property descends on the mother's side, 
and children always bear the tribal name of the mother. 

The problem, what is to become of the Alaskan Indian, is one 
to which tile atienlion of our (rJviTnment should be seriously 
dircLlcd. Within the past twenty years the native population 
has diminished one- half, swept .iway by the hardship of their 
live-*, their di^^olute and licentious h.ibits, and the ravages of 
di^ea^f, *i'nnrtime^ of ilic ni<Kst di^i^Mistii'^' fi'iin; in a few more 
years tluy will a- .1 i.ic" have pas*«iil a way. unless the Govern- 
nient adt'pl-. ^itiir- raiin.il metlHui in their behalt \*ery few old 
pe«»;)!i' arc seiii atiion.; tluin. the i xpusun- in infancy and child- 
ho'il s.i\\iM.; til'- '.rtiJN of c.»n'*nnipli"n, winch carries them oflT 
in ..ir^" ir.:n:KiN. Ill t n* tht y liave n ai In •! miilille age. Hpi- 
dr.n; ili-ase. ti-.m the en!ir«- Lu I. i-fal! ^initarv re'julations 
and 111* *\:k ,i\ c.ire. are peculMily n;.ili.;n.int. I-orty years ago an 
epjili-mic ''t ^tiiail pox ciirned <»ff In!!* the n.it ves of Alaska, 
The sinr.L-rnf th» :r d\ve!l:!i;^'s and the '.:;lare of the snow subject 
thr III ti» srvei'- ti»rni«. of Mp|itha!rr.:a. st) that unpaired eyesight 
an-! e\'n lil:n<!nr-N :s veiy comninn ani'-n;: them I'ublic schools 
h IV all a-iy h«'eM fNt.iMi^heij at .Silk.i. Juneau, Wrangel and 
KiIliNi:' o. .tt;«l at S tka .1 Mis^i-n i»f the Tre-^byterian Board are 
I^Mtli'i :m'.^ linli.m k ii.Mrf II in!«> tlii- Minnjcih lIouNc.and giving 
th' III in>.rri] t. •n^ ;n ti.id's .md ^oiiutliin-.; of an idea of home 
111". ' • . • • 

I'lP .1!! t: .iT ill Ik 11 ^\>^rr ]>, nvAv a drop in the bucket. 
ht ill iri'! ni r- I.I :■ .t! ni'.i-iji'^* ari nn di d nt vv Irrm our 
g-:i ra! fi '. • in:ii n! t ■ i- .-.i:'.- r i!e a i a> e. whu h the t:de of death 
i^ !.jn! ^-.vifv:!!.; .1!' n,; t" extcn:: nation I h« t'lr^-t .ir.d most im- 
p 1.: I :* : ■ ; 1 * ■i ii 1 ;).! i^ i-.i^Vi 'V/.v t oiiinioijuui*. t<-accommo» 
d.it'" .1!! rir ■-:.;. wis 1 c m be !»■ r^u.i'i"d. or loic.'d. it the demands 
i f r. .•■:• ■ it •t\ f -j ::if il. 1! • titei the wa'.N. * • ' Make 
tije !i v tr :-. oi v.- >'. i!" iri<! :»! ic tli«.in in s* li«>i>!s. which shall 
b'.* t!i- :r i: iTii- - i : a ■ ■ r* i n n'lMii)^ r ot years, where thcv are 
t a ':,;':.! V '• n.liistr.f K . ♦ . :\ :!/•.! !". !(• It the pre-^uU i^encratioQ 
1- t »■' ?tr -11::'.: :n '. i '• an«l taint' d \\:\\\ ili-^ea'^e t«i receive much 
benvt'i! t:oiii tlic^e nie.i^ures. the initial step will be taken in the 
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hospit.il to check the contamination of disease amon^the y^unf;, 
and in the scliools. to send our children trained in a hi|;hrr civi- 
lization, carry in{; with them and putting in practice the informa- 
tion gained in their years of study and mental and mechanical 
training. This work can only Ije accompli shrd !)y (iovernment, 
and the question rests with our le;^islators at Wa.shin^ton whether 
the proper steps be taken immediately to save a race, \v«lh I lie 
bright promise of usefulness which this race possesses, if cared 
for, or whether they shall be left to tirift on without thou^^ht or 
care to that extinction to which they are surely doonud unless 
the Government at \Vashin{;ton stretches out its strong; arm to 
save them. 



THE STORY OK SKACiA BELUS. 

Hv Ja.mks Dkan.s. 

This remarkable legend I found amongst the Ilaida tribes of 
Queen C*harIotte\s islands, Hritish Columbia. Although only a 
legend, it contains histoiical data en(»ugh to shed a gliMm of 
light on thr long-forgotten migrations ot the earlv iiiliabitants 
of Northwestern America. And as such it is wi-ll worth pre- 
serving, not onlv in the valuable pagts of Tin-: Amkuuan 
Antiqitarian, but bv all and every one who take an interest 
in the subject in America and in o:her countries as well. Hut I 
must to the main point of my stcuv, Skaga Hi-Ius. 

Skaga is the name in the ll.iula language tor a doctor or 
medicine man. The words Si\i// i;i7t/fi, from which skaga is a 
contraction, means one wi:h 1 »ng liair, from their never cutting 
their hair, but alwavs wearing it rolleii up in a bunch on the 
top of the head. This makes thfin resemble the tlgures on the 
tablets in the ruined cities ot South Ameri* a. It tlio*»e tlgures 
were priests, so likewise were the Sk.iga, whose tumtions 
amongst the llaidas is all that remains of an ancient pricMhood 
— a lacl of which I have many proofs. 1 h.ive heard ol many 
famous ones, but the grratest of them all w as the subject ot my 
story. Skaga Heelas or Krius was the mo>l t.imous as well 
as the most remarkable of ail who ever livrii in Il.iiiia land or 
amongst any uf the tribes on this Nortliwest co.ist. The 
account given of him bv the Ilaida tribes is as t(j!lows : 

Very long ago, our fathers and motlurs tell us, lived a good 
Skaga. lie was the best man that ever lived in Ilaida land; 
he was good end kind of heart, ever ready to attend the sick 
and to help the poor and distressed ; alwavs advi>ing the people 
to love each other, because, he said, it they hved in unity thrre 
would be no wars nor blooiished, nor nolheiving; all the Ilaida 
trilK's, instead of fighting and trying to de>lroy each other, 
would live and love one another like brothers and sisters. After 
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living amongst them many years, and having gained the respect 
of these {>eople from the eldest to the youngest, he called them 
together and, to their sorrow, told them that he was going to 
leave ihem ; that thev were not to grieve over his absence. 
because after a while he would return and never again leave 
them. So wishing them all keeUsIie (farewell), he took his de- 
parture. As lo the mode of his going away I may say a few 
words. Some ot the people say he died and was buried; others 
of them say that his body lay dead (or a year and that his soul 
went to heaven, where it heard and saw wonderful things, along 
with their parents, in the beautiful country to which they had 
all gone. He told iheni that all who while here had led good 
lives were happy in that beautiful country beyond, and that at 
the vml «)f lilcV journev would not only be met by their relations 
gone before, bu: would each one of them have homes prepared 
lor them corresponding in beauty to the lives led by them while 
on earth. 

When he leti he w.is sorely missed bv all the people, who 
neVff lailrd lo look lor ward to his return. At the end of a 
ve.ir's absence he sudcirnlv ni;ide his appearance amf)ngst them 
ag.iin Afit-r he n-tiirru'd he lived witli thrm so U)ng and grew 
s<» olij, ih;il f\. t'l'^lir'.;^ liis spine, which alone he could use to 
m«ive Ijis l»uk, a\\ •i'.Iut puts of his body were dead and 
shrunken. It \\:< lite ii-t-ire lie leii was ^^ood, alter hisi return 
it was Iv.'.i-r. S::!! anxmu^ to le.icli them everything good, the 
ni ire rarn'-'^t wa'^ in* to iir^c iliern In love and hi-Ip each other, 
.nil a » »-.i- .:'.; 'o k«-';» fio:n in'i-r-liibal \\ar>. lie lurlher told 
them, ;l i!.iv tiiii ^o ihev wmilil bei nme a i^n'at, a happy and a 
pr o>prri -ijs pi-Mjlr. It, on tlii' ^onirarv. tluv l«ni;^lit tribe against 
Irii^e anil rnaiir si iVi-^ ot lln-sr hrotln-rs .tnd >is:ers, thev would 
brt.)me \\e.ik, Si-i aii^e tew :ri imm:»ers, and .1: last a fair com- 
j>.e\inntii rai e o( pi'-iple iium ilit- land ol the ri»iing sun would 
eoin'' .ri«l !ake p )'«'»eNsjori ot their loiin'.rv and all their belong- 
iri;^^, \\\y\\ tln-ir e\>'i-iu'e as ;i people wiiulil cease, their name 
h" 1 -t;; iVi-n, anil nt then lan;^tia;;e no'.hiii;^ but a lew names of 
place*, w-.'iiil rem lin. When ihesi* pi-ople t\une, thev (the 
H.i:ii I*. . wi-re n'i:lier to k\'.\ n )r \\\ treal them, beiMUse they 
W'.ii; I ''i.r!;^ .iii.'-ri:;'*: :Lem :mp!emen'^ far be'.ter than the rucfe 
s* -ri'- «.vi -« ".{.•:: m •a'^e. Afiii }.e .iN'i !«iM them tlial ti\e>e |H*ople 
\\'>:: •: L^:*. '• 'M'li .1 i!«\v .ind 1 «:ter >« 1 1 iil imiii. Me, tradition 
-a.^, I trivt:-!-.! w.'.i lli»in .iler tiia! minrier as long as his 
s*i':i:^'". i i-''«i. eM \\\'\i fi> I.i:ril brea'.h itujid be heard lo say, 
"!••■ K'r; i r.» i-.i. ;i •■'■ii r." 

r»v t:.'* !i • .V -'r: •*! ::n:vrm»'n»s, tlie Hildas ot to-day con- 
si it-r ".I- -'n i.i tr-jn .1 :/. -« .i..ri! nm-ni !)r«>u;^h: amongst them 
b\' •-i.e »-.irl.f** Matirrs, .rid the ax--^ an.i o'her tools of the 
pre»«»Ti'. ti.!'. . a tirM-inie'i: ot the li ^: part •»! the prophecy; 
tl lir :■• * iTi^r ;*r»ii .1 la!:l i» n*. ot lis*- la'ter part, while we COlo- 
ni^:!« are i)ei:eved by Uiem to Melhe t.r.r >*trangers trom the eftSt. 



TIIK STOIJY (»K SKACJA HKM'S s;. 

The llaidas are ket*ri traders, iincl thry havt* olten lold me 
that they were ^o out <»l rivspi-i t lo Hclus. Thrv Also boast 
that they never killed a white man, lor the sauie rea.scn. 

As regards the weird son;; whuh a lire ted me >o miuh, this 
may be suid: Belus, it sei-ms, told them that alonj^ with the 
e%*iis which would hetall them toUowin;; their dei.uU-ner would 
be dreadful diseases, whiih iomin;; nmon;^>t thrm would >pare 
neither vouth nor a;je, and lor tlie lofS ol lliiir relations they 
would n.iturallv feel bad; so as a nu-ans ot relict he recom- 
mended them to hold sittings as bel«»re mentioned, because, 
said he, by coming to your sittings your spirit friends, as well 
as those who died before their time, would Iv able to learn 
something whereby they w ouitl be en.ibled to advance to higher 
homes i spheres \ while presence at your sittings would clieer 
the lot ot those left behind. Besides these admonitions, he also 
taught them the above mentioned song, or ratlier I should say 
lament, because it may truly be considered! as one- tlie lament 
of Skaga Belus, a lament not onlv lor the dear departed, but 
for the tailing fortunes ot the IIaid«i iH'r>p!e. lie aNo told them 
that every time they me!, in onier to c<»mmu!ie with their spirit 
friends, they were to sing it jiiNt be lore leaving lor their homes. 
This they never tailed to cio, wi:h i:s slow, weird and mournlul 
numbers. The tune sonirwlial rt'ieini'»les the one usually sung 
in Scotland to the song "Land o' llie Leal," or to Mune <il the 
hiau oraus ^mournlul s<»ngs» ot' (uir Scott i>h Ye.d. As lar as 
the w«ircN are concerntd, 1 m\\ unable to i;ive them, .il: hough I 
have triid lor ye.irs to get llicm con eel Duriii;^ a lour months' 
stiy with tiie Il.ddas tlu* pa>t summer ii^^-ii, I triici hard to 
get the worils ami tune; ii» m\ sur|>ri>e I lould not limi one 
who knew anything f)l Skaga Belus, altlmu^^h in lIie>aMie tribe 
twenty \e.irs agi- everv nnc, lr«'ni tl.e oKieN*. to the youngest, 
knew him and sung h^ >.'n;4. in'»*e.ui oi the^'e weird st)i5^> of 
olden times, which now are stUlom heaiil, suvh new onesito 
these peopl(-) as "Nearer My (Jud to Tliee," etc., can be heard 
any time, d.iv or nit/iit. 

In conclu>i«»n, I si i, ill say a tew words while asking the ques- 
tion. Who was Belus.' 

Bol, Bel, Beluu**, Belu^, Baal, or ii> the <ffeeks failed him, 
Apollo, was first king ot A^sxria. He i ''!:ijuereil lVd>\lNnia 
from the Arabi.ins, i*ver whivh he leignei! tm lw«-nly-sevcn 
years Irutn iv>>to n/)<) B. C. or .ibout |t»ur liwu^^and \ears 
ago. .\lter hi^ lie.ith li:*» son Nmus c.iu^'eii hitn to be pl.iced 
amongst the ;^oiis, .nul he was wi»rshiped as the >un at divers 
places and l>v clivers people. The Jews had a temple wherein 
to worship him, with a gr<ive arund it.* The lVd>ylonians also 
had a ten) pie lor h> wor'»iiip.+ Tf.i*' temple was the most an- 

tibia.. Vol. II. lu.. 
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cicni and became the most mafj^nificent atone time in the world. 
Amontrst the Briitsh Druids Al ay-day was called Bes'i Ttine 
^Hclus fire), because on that day they burned large fires to 
liicl. In the low-lands of Scotland a bone or large fire is called 
Hcil-fire to this dav. 

The Chiapanecs, a very old branch of the Toltecs, say they 
were descended from Cham (Hnm), the son of Noah, and that 
the first settler in Chiapas was Mae, or Imoe,or, as he is ottener 
called, Ninus. This Ninus was the son of Belo (Bel**s), who 
was the son of Nimrod, who was the son of Chus, who was 
the grandson of Ham. When or where these Chiapanecs i^ot 
the name IJelo or Uelus, I can not say; but wherever they got 
it, It no duubt was from a people who pronounced the nanne 
Uci, Helus or Hclinus, and not from a people who called it Baal. 
In looking; c)Vt'r the pajjes ot ancient history we find that the 
Pelas;ji or Syri.ms, wlio lived on the sea coasi of that country, 
pronounced it Bel. No doubt from these Pelasgi, who were 
j^rcal sailors, and were lound all over the (then) known worlds 
as well as makin*^ a st'lllement in Greece about 1883, B. C, 
came the Jurl, Hflus or Belinus into the west. How the Haidai 
ciime Ut ;jfi the njime I have so far bein unable to find any clue, 
i'Wi'pt that llu' iianu* is pionouiici'd Bclus instead of Baal. It 
is stran^i* tliat a pt'dplc liviiit; so ri'nifjte as the llaidas should 
be, as well as \x\n^\ ot llu* aiK-jcnt nations, actpiuinted with Be- 
lu>. TIk'V tiitl n<»t ;;i"t tlif nanif Irnm our people — quite the 
rt'Vfr>c. Tlie >'."'rv has pasNiui iliiDUi^h unnumbered acei 
<ln\\!i ainnni^ ilifiu liurn sin* to sun. \<»i the least strange is it 
ih.il it \\ .IS* Helus wiiu tirst taui'iit them the occult sciences and 
to prai'iici* lluin as usfd to ht* donr in aniienl times. 

Tlifie w.i> n'»:hin^ revol!in;;in iht-ir meetin^js. Each person 
wouid >it (juit':iy down al(»ii;;^i(lc of catli other, until an oval 
was tor nice i, .it one end of whii h was a small tire; at the other 
end, ru'M (hf door sat the Ska^a or medium. After a little 
(p.if'i i'nnv<T*ia*i<'n one ot thf nuinbi'r would take up a son);, io 
whith all iuit tlii- SKa;^.! wniiM ji>;n. The sorter would belike 
ih- !ol;ii\\in;j: **Thf yc;(.d Ska;;a is here to-ni^ht, K ha ha, hac 
hot). Aiul ihroii^lt him our trirnds of the a-wohl (feast time) 
w.lltnTnc. I hilrt-l, hviirt-l (I'ome, come), hak-weel (quickly),* 
i'\ \Vlii!e \\\K' >k.i;^M was i.ilkin;; ail was ipiiet, unless a quea- 
tji.ti \\a^ j^ktii '•! thi- i «)frr<'l. I:i \\\v lime between one control 
]«M\ :ri;; a:ui tl.i- nxt om* t.tkiru^ pos-^i'ssion they also used tO 
>-\\'ji. "'low :^! id '.hfv wfu* aL^MJii tn he.ir tmmhim, or her, aa the 
ta-r ":i^''.' i'«'. And SM on to tin* <*fici, when tinishinir up with 
Hi !t.-' *«''*iL'. ;•'! wrri! 'o I'eii. Jud;^*.' Swan, of I\)rl TownseodL 
I'l-'U** \\\" II I. lis an* ii'*^.eniian:s of the ancient Aztecs. I 
b- Iirvi- rnv"- ir :}; at :n rrmo'.e times some connection existed be* 
Iwiren !lirrn. 
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AI.TAK MOl'NDS AND ASH PITS. 
iU' Sri I'll i:n !>. ri-.i.i. 

The subject which \vc have ch«»scn for this paper is micof 
qreat importance, and taic which has an e^^u'cial iK-.nin^ on the 
Mound-hutlders' probUiii, This will be sttn as we pri'ccitl to 
unfitld the I'acts which have coidc to li^ht, but it nuiy be Wfll to 
Consider beforehand some of the points uhich are invo!\e(! in 
ihc study of it 

It will be noticed that tlu* lii?>t(try of ni<nm(l explor.ition lu-fjan 
with the discovery of the alt.ir mounds and the remark.ible relics 
which they contained. The exploration of the a>h pits is. i>n 
the contrary, veiy recent, and marks nnc «>t" the lalesl * vi nts in 
arch:L'oK>^it-aI discovery. It was in the early ti.iys of arch.i* >loj»y 
that the authors of the "Ancient M»»numents". Missrs. S'|uier 
and I)avis, be^;an their exploration in Soi:thiTn ( )h:i>; but it uas 
in connecti(^n with the altar m«»un(U tli.it the nio^t remaikablc 
discovery was made. Tiiis disc-'Vi rv was in the nei«:ld)<>ih<)ud 
of Chillicothc. the very |>l.ice where ih-.se i^rntlemen nsiiied. 
Here, in the midst of tliat verv u«»ndtrlul .ser:cs of eartlr works 
which then surroumied that c:ty. anil wiiich wrr<: at that time in 
a very line state of preservation, tl»ese j^entlcir.rn cam*- uj)on 
that small enclosure to uhii h th<'v ::ave the n.iine of " MMi:nd 
City". The enclosure was l)y no means a "city". r«r it w.is but 
a littlr: circle and contain^-d scircely more than thirteen acres of 
land, but it was a spot whicli pr(»ved very rirh indeed in archae- 
ological treasures. The treasure hou^e of Mycen.e may w-ell 
have surprised the great expb^rer. I)r. Si.hlien).uin, but this with 
the discovery of the palace of Priam in Tr«>y, may be >aid to 
have led to nearly all the explor.iti »ns on the cla-^^-ic sc»il which 
have been carried on since that time, and t«» be in reality the 
starting point of classic arch.e'»!<ij;y .is it n^w exists. So wc 
may say that the little enclosure which contained twenty- four 
burial mounds, which was situattd in the valley of the C)hio 
river, was the start m^ p-^int of arch.Toloj^ical iliscovery in this 
country and the beginning of prehistoric science in America. 

The idea that there w<'re chronological horizons in America 
as well as in Troy or in Iv^ypt may not have occurred to many, 
but this is the very point l)rouj^ht out by the stmly of the altar 
mounds ami the ash ]>its. These are eminently tokens which 
prove that there was a succession (»f races or tribes among the 
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Mound-builders, and that each tribe or race left its record plainly 
written beneath the soil. While there are no buried cities here. 
and much less a succession of cities such as have been found in 
the (;reat mound at Ilissarlik; while there are no statues of 
kin|:;s which belonged to different dynasties, such as have bceo 
exhumed at Pithom in Egypt; yet in their rude way the Mound- 
builders did leave vestiges of themselves indicating diverse pop- 
ulations and distinct grades, so that we may easily separate one 
from the other. It appears now that there were dynastiesor races 
in the mound building era. which arc as distinct as those recog- 
nized among the pyramid-builders of the Kast. The dynasties 
may not have as di>tinct a history and the monuments may not 
be as full of hieroj^lyphic records, yet the relics and the mounds 
do reveal a history of the past which is plain and true. The 
invasion of the shepherd kings into T-gypt changed the records 
of tiiat land. So the invasion of different tribes here changed 
the aspvct of aff.iirs, an<l we may recognize in the mounds the 
different grades of society, different modes of life, and even dif- 
ferent race qualities, thus carrying out the analogy in many par- 
ticulars. 

'I'he distinction bctW'rn thi- M"nn<I-l>uiltIers and Indians finds 
illustration lure. I 1h- .study nf thr altars and the ash pits seems 
to i.-niuMi this distinit:«»n rather tlian to C'»nfute it. It will be 
nntit • <1 tli.i! the rr!i« ^ t ik* n t'rMiii tiu* .iltars are not only different 
from :i: ■•'e taken fi<':n tlif a^li j^:t•^. hut they >how a very difler- 
ent I ml !:<i:i nf - >. irtv. .i (hfkiint st.p.M" "f culture, a different 
sy-t Ml i'f rcli/.i«.n. anrl « vtii gi\c llie idea tliat the occupations 
or enij)!- yjU'-nt^ <>f thr jtfi.j)K: wi ri- a\^i> Vf-ry ihfferenl. This is 
an iin;> 'fraiit ]> 'int. We c!>> not nn<!:-rt.ikr to say who the 
M'»ii:i! I.;i:f.!rr- wrrc. nnr d«> wr h-»M t"nr a ceitainty that ihcy 
\y liin.'.'il !<» a ihiV-.Tiiil lare or sjo^k fr^-ni the modern Indians; 
v* t •»•> Iir as th "ir Iim»!s .irc c-'iKeinciI. wc shoulil sav that the 
< V il- lur 1^ all Ml fivr if a daii-ity c.f t'ri;.:in, the later people 
I'M:;,; a!!.* il w;tii th'* Mini.;«»l!ans of th-* nurlheaslcrn Asiatic 
cca^t, I, :i the <ail:rr pe*»ple with the ancient races of the Euit^ 
p' .in « "'fit::!?.!'.! 

W" ; !h':e a -Lv^: n i:it'> . jM<h- ^ The ash pits wc may regard 
a^ *•' '. :i. I-.' ! ' ti: ni-t r* f. r.: j»'<-i)!r. 'lluvarc>o different 
I;. :!-. •.; ■• .i r i: r;..it .iii;. -n- uh» ha- i-aintd al^-mt them must 
III'. ■■::.■ t » t:. ' ■ -n- ' :-i n tli.it at 1^ i-l tu.> classes of people 
u\ .*.'* ■..■.;■' ■ .]:■■: tii:- - tin-- r^ . n. i-i'.e prev.edjng the other, 
\i.\ t;. lii r .li.-.n "d !■• ;r.; pih.ijis the tariser. We do not 
k:\ I.'. \\. » ::i"- :»•• :>■• w-r- \\\i • i! :.; ih'^e pits and deposited 
til I r ! ::i ::j ::i. !» j* ■ :v»ii ;:i :- \.:\ >\\n to prove that thcy 
11^.. ! ;. I.'- '•.'• n n 't •■r^!v i!.::" :-:U tr.»:n th«»sr who had erected 
tJi.- .1 '»: :i: ;;:i :^. Injt tiny ni'a-t h i\ •■ }». •. n a more recent OCCU* 
p.iir. » ■•! rii • ii.an 'r!ie pr- >lia ••:!.: i*. ^ .i:l- tl:.it they were a wilder 
or ru ier peo]jie. 'Iiii!> impresses upon us the fact that tliere 
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wcrc prob.ibly several iiKiths in the iii'iunl-liuildini; pftind. 
The first (.'inich w;is ih.tt nurWed hy thi- prcsincc of the MT[nnt- 
Wl>^^hip^.■^s — tile i>coj)le who crettiil On- t;re.it serpent effiijy in 
A(l;iin-< county, and perhaps the eOii^y i»<iun<U at Granville and 
I'oit-'niouth — a jKoplc who afterwards migrated and liecaiiic ihc 
cffinv builders ol Wisc.msin. The -econd epis,.,le in the Mmind- 
biii.d.r-.' history we may consul, r a> the ..iie win. !i «as maiked 
by the altar ii'ujiiini-. ' It was the aj^e inwhi.h sLin-worship 
reached its heii;lu. At that lini.' ih..- -... le.l enclM-ures were 
creiteti; at that time the relics of the Mmind-liiiiMiTs were 
ofTere.l in threat niimlur- to tlie s:in divini'y. Al tliat time the 
finest w..rk-..l .ut which have been di-o.v.re.l «ere created, 
and at that lime th<- nio-il elaborate an.! e\li iiMVe earthworks 
were erect<d.and tiie highest sla^j.- ..f civi;;z.iti.>n kn-'wn an»)nii 
all the moiind-bnildin;; rac 
in ttie moiind-litiildin^ 
peii'xl wat that which 
IS marki-tl by the -Irati- 
ficd niiiiind-. and by llu' 
chambered l.-nibs It is 
Mipp.ised that ati un- 
knuw'n people — wln>po- 
Slbly may havcbeeiitlu 
ancestor- of the Chero- 
Icees— intervened be- 
tween the Min-worship- 
ersandlhepe..p:e..fthe 
ashpits and > hambere.l 
nioiindi. ami wh.> Uft the li.l.en^ ..l their ]>ies.nce .m tin- --il of 
Ohio. 'liieash pils marl; the las: ei.iso,!. ..f ihe moMnd-'jiiihimK 
period. \V.- .!■> not t\\ ihe d.ite exactly, and yet there .ire some 
cviilence-. which sb.iw tliat it uas v.iy'ni.ir tli- lii-ti.nc ajje. It 
mav pos-i!iIv hive been even sii!)-e,;iii nt to the ili-.ov.rv by 
CoiiinilHis th.it these remarkable relu- were dep.-Mted, 

Astothea^esrepresente.lafew woi.N wjil be appr.prial.- The 
relics seem to belong tu ihe st..ne a--', and peihaps ni.!;.-,ite to 
Us tile cirt ■'{ tint .i,;e; an! yet th -^e [r mi th-' altar iii' iin.ls arc- 
nearer the "bion/- a.Lje' than to tli.' -tone. I'erliaps w.- nu.^jlit 
class tiiem witli a "coiij-er a,:e." and fiom them '.earn the char- 
acteris'.ics and the cult >•: ihat "a^c". 

W- hi. - -..;.llh..t al.ir mou:i.!s w. re cl..-. :y a-o. iated with 
s.icird encl-uie-. an.! th.i! b..th wue pr.'b.iblv !:i- wrk of the 
c!a.s,.fs„n w..r-hip:n,* M .vind-baild. r-, but ^^< tKid am.>n- the 
rei;. s ilrjiositcd on :h'sc allar- ni.iny tiling's w!-.;c!i remind t:s ..f 
the cult of th'- sei!)ent wor-.;i;;.vr-. the lao svsj.nis appan ntly 
havin,; bivn ni:n,:!e! in th:- .dt.ir > :;' rln.;- The ash piS. ■ n 
Uic contrary. s,:e:ii to hav.- bc' n .i-sMcnted .i:;o;;ethLr wilh the 
cull of a people A'ho .ieposited their relics in graves rather 
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than in mnuncis. the lar^^c m.ijority of thoqi being in the midst 
of thi; cemeteries, in which many bodies were deposited, so that 
we arc inelined to say that these were not the work of Mound- 
huiliiers at jill, but were left here by a later people who resembled 
the modern Indians. Still the relics discovered in the ash pits 
never(heic!<s remind iis of tlic "a;;e" of the Mound-builders, and 
the iiueslion arises whether there was not a practice of borrow- 
ing the art of relic making from one anotlier among the pre- 
historic races, and whether this does nut in itself su;{gcst to us 
many things concernintJ the relation of the two classes of people 
in prehi'torii: tiiins. We look lo the relics for the records of 
the past. It m,ij- be ih.it we shall find in tlu>e very relics taken 
from the alliirs and tin- ash pits the different leaves of the book 
whieli contains th.- lii-.toiy for which we are seeking. 

Thinext [iiiiiit has nlercnie to the relij^ioiis symbolism which 
prev.iihd. We Lave sp. k- n of this t-N.wh. le. but the |>osition 

'■' ■ '■■ '■' ■ ' t.ii:: '! iiit'iii !.<-iires, which, 

■w ■.::_ •... :i! ■ - ; ■ «;;;■;! th.y w :•■ api'lieii, may well 

!..- f i:; . :■ ■[ . ■■■'.-'■'y [•;-«■:■ I 11. wn i);.it iheancient 
:iih i'>.' :i:^- "1 !•■:! ■!' \v- 1 .!■ ■■;-:' 11 ..!'...■!'. t thi II -ti'iie altars 
u:-h.:: ■ :r.i: :■ ■ ..I'.li \: <'.. ■ 'r.:.,- tl. -■, .ir;.l t!...t on these alUrs 
•), , ■.::<■■', :'.. 1 :,! ■ ;.i li^ -liii, -■ nr l:mis immoUtins 

. ■. ■'■; i.ie;. m v ■ Mil I h : !i;i'- ol !!!,■ iiili.il..!aiit-. of MexiCO 

,,i; ! 1.1 til i'l. ^■. L.ii^U, \\\\ ■ -Art.- al- . -iin-w.-rshipcrs. 
.■ li;. ,1 :..;. w. ; .V ■: i/.y ^y:i !...;.. ;n th.ir sh.ipes. They 
«. : : . !. > I ■ . ::' ■.■.■.■:■: \\. r.i -'..,.. -w •,i-..e' r-'ike r"ire l>cda, 
■. : - L t -. ::, ;:■ . : :.;■ :■■ !i,! and I'.lled with 
;■ , ■ ■..1-. : . ■a;,:.-..': ..::...:■ ill- -lin. Many of 

•;, .:,..:■■■■ . .r ::i ' :: ■ . ■■::.■■ -1 ;i-.i m contained 

1 ■:.-■■■ . .:■■ ,:;■:,;:■ , i -.. . . ■!. 'r..i>!y altarS 

■.;. ■::, ' '.■ ■ :;-:v ::. ■ ..::..■ -hape of the 

,: !:• .;.:;:.■- .; :: .' i .. ■ : v. ;: , li ::.i y a.h- CMttlposed 

,■:..: -i. .■ \; ■■::. ■ ;. :i.-. .- • : :;;. ,:reat mooil 
■ !i. :; w ;!i :;;■■ -■ n -.a w. i'h:ptt! by these 
.-.: 1 ■ ■ 1 i. ■. . ■ r":e .ti til- ■ ,• ! iii.-e-. It appcan 

::: ,■ ■. . -.i. ..■,:-.■,.■■;;■..•..;;!■..;■ uMin;:. In some of 
•i. Ill ...^•.•.,.i:: [•■■ 1. . -.'.(-Ml t ' h.ivt been < itiii.iteii; in olliersstone 
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relics were ticpo^itcd am) n-iliiccil to fr;it;iiH-nt* by the actinn of 
fire. The altars si-eiii tn b;tvi- birn k<-[)t i>|i(n until fixcil times, 
when the •inlcmn rites were nbM-rveil, Tin- fires were li<*hle(I in 
the miiNt ol the cnclo-un*. the ■•l'i"erin;;s wrre p.iili.iilyoinMimed 
while the ii(<iji:e ln<.k<-.l ..n. bul afMw.iids siimtherii'l by throw- 
ilii; earth upnn llirm, wlnth Ihi.iiH'- h.irtkneil inti) a crust over 
the itltars. .iml iijmii this « .is ereeleii tlie niDiinil, w hi<. b eontinucd 
to be a silent m..niin)iiU to tin- sun, W'c iinw ]>r.»eiil li> con- 
sider ihi- i.mtr.isls betwr.n ;il!.irs .iiui .isli pits, and their reiics. 
I. We first turn to the. k-scripti. 'II.. f the altar inoimds. These 
M we have sai.l. were the earli< -t t.i he (hseovercil. the niainnty 
of them h.iviiit; been exp:<.r..l by M< ssrs. Spiier ami Davis. 
Allar m"iinil-i. however. h.ivr beiii ihsmvenii in many places, 
and they nmv enTiililiiU- .in inii-re^nn;; class of art'h.t-.>lni;ieal 
tokens. It was thought th. y wer<- l..iiiul only in the Stale of 
Ohio, hut It i- now kn.iwn th.il smuLir ni.nin.is exist ne.ir D.iven- 




I»ort. I'lw.i. Ill v,iTL..ii- p.iHs ..I Clings. :in-! .1 {fw .im.-n.: ;!u 
dil^y ;:! ■ .HiU •■i \Vi-i.in-;ii. I In- bnn^s b' :..n- 11^ the ■;ii--::..n 
of the mi^ialiim •■{ liie M.-iii!.! ;.■,;;:.!. is— .1 ,j ..--iMn whitJi w<- 
sluli .!; le, f.r .11! .!hrr p.i!.:r. At p.-^e-iiit w. shai: -peal. ..f the 
altar 111. u!i.!' .1 S'"..ti.. in ' 'hi.. 

Let 11- ^..ns.d.r tli.- i-. .•;..ii- •■{ 'Av .ilt.ir in..iiii.!v It nuy be 
said :ii,i: !;!■■ :.iit;.--t niini!. rand tin- ni'.-t nit-:. ^Iiii^ -j^i-crmenfi 
an- th.-- v\'ii..ii Wire .!;-.-. .-.er.-.I iie.ir 1 :.i:;;c. .tin . < tin,,. Tins 
isthefiist icati.-ii, llie -e...n.l 1- n -t v< i v .;:-t,.;i: in.in this. 
rt 1- th-: ..i..'jp«li:ch -.s i-.h-o-..r ■'.-•:< -.h.:'::- r:ii I..ik ..f Paint 
CreiK. in tiu- ini-!~: .-f '.ii -'-;;,; -j:e ..i:.<-.; i'l>i,.:\ \--:\. .<-e 
Fi.;. I Th- lb. I. ! ;...-.::. -n . ■ ih.H :.:.;:.' ..:; th l^.■k^ Lithe 
Litt:,- Mmim: iiv. r.ii. ! ur :i..in th- Mil:,. ,.v,,..„ni- tftenly 



■III. 



Ti,. :^ 

p:.i.- - V 

thmi hi 



v.: .r.'.iy. but ihey 
■ ■■:■ !i r til.- . r:-:n.i;;-.n 
til ■ r ; . l..;i:i.! ..;,.m 
\V "!,v-.ivthit the 
ri-i.llv u^.d th-ni 
vh..Aever.U'e.Hh.-rii 
not -. mil. !i .1-, .I'-init. n p'. - - as ;.: i..-, • .r th..- .!■■;... -it .if 
co&tly oiieriHi;*, thou^li rem.nns ..f l.o.Sus aie s.inKtimes found 
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(].) \Vc begin with the altar mounds at Mound City. 
is an enclosure three miles from Chillicothe. It contained thir- 
teen acres. Here within the walls were twenty conical mounds, 
all of which were explored, and the majority of them proved to 
contain altars. This puts it beyond question that they were places 
of sacrifice. One of these mounds was 17 feet high, lOO feet in 
diameter. It was a stratified mound, four strata in all ; at a depth 
of 19 feet was a level floor of clay, slightly burned, and around 
this floor was a lavcr of silvcrv mica, formed of sheets which 
overlapped each other like the scales of a fish. This layer was 
in the form of a crescent, the outer ed^^e of which rested on 
a riiige of sand six inches in hei^^ht. The length of the crescent 
frt)in horn to horn was 20 feet, its greatest width 5 feet. The 
mica sheets were about 10 inches or a foot in diameter, composed 
of what is called graphic mica. It is supposed that these cres- 
cents marked the unknown rites or ceremonies, and which may 
have been connected with the worship of the moon, as it is not 
supposed to hiivtr been a nwuiiul of ^-acrifice. 




f'l'/. '.. Ihtuhff ilf'ir. 

Aii'tlv r in »-.inil cl tlii^ ■.'r-'iip w.is 7 UirX hi-h bv ;; feet base. 
Tli:-> tiKHin'i w.i- -t:.iliM'«l with « i.'.ht liyi i^ nt :.:r.ivi 1. s.md and 
c.irlli At tlu: l)»tl««i-i w.t-^ .III .ilt.ir .-f buinrti t l.iy. 5 feet by 9, 
It w.i. fr.lrii with tim; d: y a^lu-* .nit! fi.i:;iiu nt-. of pottery, copper 
ch-*'..". .iu*\ .iImm tin- .tNJn > w.iN .1 l.i\iT I'f ^il\ery mica.in sheets. 
iiv- rl.ipii.n^: iMi li Mtlirr. .X^-'Vc- tiie mium w.is a (juantity of 
hum. in l»«iii.s .\n'lli«r ni'Min-l.</' tn l in diameter and 7 'j feet 
in iifi-ht. f .nt.in' 'I Ia« I.urf^ .in«l .m ;»!t;ir. TIk- altar was ID 
U' I in ii-n.tth .iMil S III wi'lth -it tli-; Imm-, *• te« t by 4 at the top; 
thf ili|» n! till- b.isin w.i- *t in»lu'-; it w.i-. filleil with ashes.* 

1 h.> lU'Uni! I':; ^'W.i'. ci'nipi»>«<! of fi\e ••ti.it a, as follows: 
I. ',:r i-.f!. I n«- I »'l . J. rtrth. tiir: r f 't tin- k ; ;. sand ; 4, earth, 
l\v.» f"t thtik. ;..i 'tr.i^nrn • f ^.\n*\ . '•. tii;- .lit.ir. Fh^-altarwas 
.1 J) ir.i • I'.r.nn. i- !■ ' t \'\ >^. n' nu lu ^ IrL^h. It contained a 
f.\v -if", .nicl p'Mil !» i!> .iml !t.i;;ni nt> «»I p->ttfry. The in- 
ti.'I'.! !*iri.i! ii'i:ti:n I :w ■ »*ls< !.. !.»ri'». v.iih'Us nnpli-ments of 
h-rn iv.i b ■iif. s'\- r t! h-iii'! .iX'-s .tnd ^j'^r^et^ ni .stone, the 
s::..!i: ! ■: !)' li ■ «.! th-; biMi'ilo. -iMp';,! like a Tiirki^ih scimctcr, an 
i:istr.i:n-nt :n i ! - 'il'.m *-;k sh 'rn. ns-.il .is .1 w.ir-c!ub. all cxcecd- 
inj!v r.i ! -. a\ I rc^.rn )!.:i» .irticli-s used bv Indians. 

'.n til' r ni'.inil, •/ \0 « m diamrtcr. '■ ftct in height, had two 
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\n 



sand stratft. It contained a lar^c ({uantity of r.ilcna. 30 pnunds 
in all. The galena w.is in small pieces; around this ticpusjt 
was a laver of eharcoal. The altar l)»»re marks of in!en>e heat. 
Still another mound, 140 ft it in lrn;^tli. 50 nr u*) in wiihh and 1 1 
hi;^h, with two sand str.it.i, ci»ntaineil an altar 6* • fn-t in !• n;:th, 
which fi>rmed a basin not f.ir fiom itS iiuhrs in depti: With in 

m 

this basin was another altar {^iv I'*i^. .p. S l«i t -tiiLiie. 'Miis 
altar seems to liave l)een biirneii to the depth of 22 incii's. show- 
ing that t>iie a't.ir h.ul been built upon another. and lin ii.i«! i)een 
•ippiied at ditTerent times. It is supp »sed th.it liirre sMiL'i'N-»ivc 
burnings had occurred lu'tnie llie all.ir h.id Ixcn coveretl. There 
was a thin l.iver **\ tine carli<<naef-<»::s matter in tiie .lilai. a num- 
ber of pieces nfiimbi-r; other llnn^^ W'»u!il ju*»tif\' the inference 
that ihey had supported some tunrial or s.i* iii'k i.i! pile. A 
quantity of pottery, m.iny iinplenunts di" iipptr and stone were 
deposited on thr altar. Thev h.id been s»ibi;cted Xi* a slri»n;^ 
heat. Amon^ the implements were ainiw points ».f ipiarlz in 
fraj^mcnts, some filty or one hundreii of iheni in numbtr. two 
copper ^ravures or i li {•«•■! s, twinty or more tubesof copper, m. my 
fragments of p<»ttery. a c»npIeol c.ir\t «I pipt^. one ot tht m a l)ird 
resemblin;: the toucan Tiiere were fra 'ments of obsuii.m and 
crystals of ^;arnct also on tliis altar. 




Ant>ther mound contained an altar S feet 2 inches in Ien«.:th, 
and about 4 fiet in wid:)]. the ilepresvji.n f» uu he-*. In the 
altar uere about t\vt» humlred pi;** s, i ai\(.d in sti>ne, many pe.irl 
and shell i)ea"N, lii^ks o| t.-pjr r. ornani'-nts of coj»per, covered 
with silver. The pipes wire mu 1) bri»ken i:p The heat h.id 
been sufficiently stionj.j to melt tise c-pper. I he bitwl^ of the 
pijK's were carvr»i in the shapes i.f anim.ils, bird**. reptilcN. etc., 
all of them cxecuteii with strict fulelitv to nature. The otter 
is shown in the cliira teristic attitu !e. h.>;,i:n,; a fi-h in his 
mouth; the heron .iKn hi»!d .1 fi-^h . the hawK ^r.i-^psa ^m.i'.i biril 
in its talons, which it ti ars with its iK-ak ; thi pantlui. the brar, 
the Wolf, the beaver, the s.juirri I, the racc^im, ih- i;.i\\k. he ion, 
crow, swallow, bu/zard. |)ai.npn t. t«ULan. turtle. Im.;. t«fad, and 
rattlesnake are rrcoi»ni/ed at th'-tu^t «!larue. Ihe mo-t inter* st- 
in^ and valuable in the list are a numlier of sculptured human 
heads, repres< ntin-^ the physical ftatuusoi the aiieient pei-plc 
by whom they were ma«ie. C'-ppcr jjisks. ii;}»cs, pearl, slull and 
silver beatis were also found in this mound. The silver was re- 
duced \o extreme thinness, not exceeding in thukness ordinary 
foolscap paper; it was plated, or, ralher. wrapinrd ar<uind copper 
beads. There were a number of lar^e beads of shell enveloped 
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with sheets of copper, with thin sheets of silver over the copper. 
Kcsidcs there were several star-shaped ornaments composed of 
shell, covered by an envelope of sheet copper, over which silver 
slips were carefully folded. A small hole passed through the 
center of these ornaments, by which they were fastened, proba- 
bly to the clothing of the wearer. There was but a small amount 
of silver; the whole amount would not exceed an ounce in 
weight. 

Another of these mounds contained three sand strata and an 
altar of unusual form. At a depth of 41J feet the deposit was 
reached, which consisted of a pavement of water- worn stone» 
taken fr«jm the river. See ^'i^^ 5. The pavement was 6 feet 
Ion;; and 4 br«>ad. On the pavenient was a skeleton. A fire had 
been built over it. I litre were no relics with the skeleton, though 
around the head were disposed a number of large fragments of 
cvanite, a material In an which the instruments of the modern 
Imlians wrre friMjut ntly m.»de. Afti r tlit: liurial rites had been 
[X:rforined, the alt.ir had been filled and another fire had been 
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kin-1! ! ! .i\ .:: ; th'- e.irth nl" .1 u-I-ii-h i«>!..r. The whole had 
till n l» n .ivci'il up by tlu- inMmul. 'I here was an intruded 
li::i:.i! ::] tli- t'«p ot tl.i-^ rr.«'i]nii. An^'luT mound. 80 feet in 
(!:.r: ■ ' ■■: . '• t- • ! i.';:h, • • n'.iti* •! .iU .ilt.tr cofi'pnscij ot two layers 
<»l li -l;-*. I ii:;-:' I n .1 n! Ijm 11 t'-m . -mih.- iv .irlv r«'und. some in 
t!:- 1 uu 'l --.Mir h' .I'l-^. ni' M^Mr:n/ ') iiu h- > l)\' 4. .^;x hundred 
t!;-k> 'A 'If !lir'ivii I !:: 1 ii''»-'' lii-^k^ W( r<' «!c j>i»siti'd here per* 
hi;- .1 .iM • rf' : iv ; . !:i y luit l«,i\e S: • :i ! i-!^:'»nfd u jth toil and 

1!. \- w :-■ I ir'V.i '.y '.i:il in tut> tiers, 

! V r: I;ri ::^[ - f • •*. irl.ijipin^ one 

■ I ■■ \ :)'.■•«..»:' I "ii-.: I -n th.ii human 

th M !:»'. '. In.: Id-. :* {,{ this re:: ion. 

' ! r- ! • !:.!• ^:r«i::> v.\ at ('lii!licf»the 

•■«'.:' 1... f. lli> iii«'i:nil was situ- 

i !i:.- «n --.ir'-. I i;t u.!-. sulitarv. It 

'!: • : '!. til 1 .1^' >! i-r ]>a\'. d with pebbles. 

•r ■:!». J* : I! > .i!.i»i t tlu- -ize t>! a hcn's 
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and human bones, and cncirclin^^ the hones were ten wrought 
copper rin'^'s, probably the bracelets of the arms which had been 
burned. See Fig. 2. 

{2 ) We now turn to the second locality. This was at Clarke's 
Fort, situated some twenty miles north from Chillicothe. The 
fort itself contained a liuruiied and elev<'n acres. Within the 
fort was the small encl(»suri.* in which wrre the altar mounds, 
showini; that it was the >.icr«d place for the clan which f>ee Fijj. 
l8) dwi-lt here. Tins so-called sacred enclosure was sum. circu- 
lar in shape. jck)0 fett in circumference, and in it were seven 
mounds, three of which were joined together. ft»rmin;.; a continu- 
ous elevation 30 hi^h by 5<.)0 feet lon^, the other four heinj^ 
isolated mounds (*»ee Fijj. 11. Here the ^rountl was elevaticl 
above the surface and overluoktd the aua of tlie larj^er (**t\ m 
which they were enclosed. The mounds were all plat is <»f 
sacrifice. One mound here cont.iined tuo altars, or rather an 
altar and near it a beil of charcoal. On the altar, which meas- 
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ure<l nitl mi>rethan 2 f'«-t .irr«i-s. wu- s.irne rein.irk.iblc relics; 
Sexer.i! mstrununts i»f • l«s:«::.in. |»r. •k.ii. Imi r\.«!ent!y ili s:«^neil 
lor knives; -ev* r.d mT(k1n li'iin m:i.i. pt rl(»ratcd, di-ivMUi! as 
orna'nentN tc» .1 r«'!je: tr.i- f* oi rl-tli with lliii- id. diHilM «! .mil 
twisleil. maiic fnMii n.ih f vt ,;' :.il»'.i- l.Sre; *»c\(r.ri Imne ive>:Ies; 
a qii.intit\- nt ;<t.irl Ik-.iiN. -.«nne fra^im nts i-l ciipjiei. Aii"tljer 
mound ;ii :i!i* ^ (ri«c en 1 -^uu- c<'nMMUi! a:i .lit.ii ot l.ir;^' llat 
stone<. f.t' : (1 on tin* ti»j» .ir.d ^jiies with ^i.il»> \\h:ch \\< re i lonely 
fitteii til.;' tlif r 1 he .ilt.ir Imre i]>.n ks « t firt'. Tin <!e| •■ 'son 
it h td hei n ri'in<»\«ii hy :n. -i-rn Iiu!:.uis, whu li.id uptntdthe 

mound and Imim- d «»n'' • -f !!: r •!• .id «»n the s!- .-. i it .\n»itht r 

mound < •'!::. lint-d an a'.\ c with .1 !-. V' i .irci 1 • >r I ^ *- ' t liroad, 
which w.i^ in\irii! n\.r u.:!; e.iilli. ;i *i'«'t tiet;'. i«'!!- \\^i\ bv a 
stratum ••: sni.i!! si,»niN. Ilundret!-^ '►: rti.« ■* w- le l.ii.in !ri»m 
th's m<»«ii^il .'^iver.il C'»!'»ii serj'* nl^. c. 1:1 hilly en'.iloped in 
she-! m:. t .1:1 1 c«>;>|>er; c. lived lra.;:nent'» n! :\i'r\'; .1 l.ir^c 
nurn^e^ <>f l*^'.\\ Ic-r tli, 

( > I Anoth'-r I". .i!i!y wh« re relics havr 1m i n t" iin»i up"n .iltars 
is the *•!!'■ uhi^h h.is [lei-n des^iih!.! I)y rr«»l". I'liVMm under the 
name of the TurRir <ir«»u|». in An!' r^ n t'»wn-;-..p on the I.ittle 
Mi.inn r.v«T. Th*- L:r"ti;» • niln.f ts tiinii : n Jiiounds ar^d. two 
earth circlis, is « n« ]'>•.,■.! l»y Ium iiri ..I.n 1 tiil- ti:^inents. S< '. i-ral 
of the m<»unds contain altars. One altar contained two bushels 
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Mound-builders, and that each tribe or race left its record plainly 
written beneath the soil. While there arc no buried cities here. 
and much less a succession of cities such as have been found in 
the «^reat mound at Ilissarlik; while there are no statues of 
kin;;s wliich belonj^cd to diflercnt dynasties, such as have been 
exhumed at Pithom in Egypt; yet in their rude way the Mound- 
builders did leave vestiges of themselves indicating diverse pop- 
ulations and distinct grades, so that we may easily separate one 
from the other. It appears now that there were dynasticsor races 
in the nmund building era. which are as distinct as those recog- 
nized among the pyramid-builders ol the Hast. The dynasties 
may not have as (li>tiiict a history and the monuments may not 
be as full nf hicni^lyphic records, yet the relics and the mounds 
do reveal a history of the past which is plain and true. The 
invasion of the shepherd kings into Egypt changed the records 
of that lan«l. So the inv.i'iion of different tribes here changed 
the as;)-ct of affairs, and we m.iy recognize in I lie mounds the 
different graces of society, dilferent nioiles of life, ant I even dif- 
ferent r.ice (jualities, thuN carrying out the analogy in many par- 
ticuiai >.. 

The lii-^tim tion betw'-' n tin- M"iin«I-l)uil(Iers and Indians finds 
illiiNti.itiin liiie. liie .sti:(!y d the .lit. lis and the a*«h pits seems 
•.o •■•uMrm thi^ <!:N*MKt:i>n r.ili:er tlian to cnfute it. It will be 
ni'tii ' <! til I* liie rr!i« s t il;- n fiMin liic altar-* an- nnt onlv different 
fiiitii :!: -c- taken Iprn th*- a-^ii p.t-'. imt thi-v show a verv differ- 
ent I. ii'I ! '»:i •»! ^ >. :'ty. a tl.ff-rrnt s:.,;.;i- i.t eiilture. a different 
s\ -t ii: •■! n l!.;:-!], .md rv^n give tile niiM tliat the occupations 
or enij'!- \ Mi'-nt ^ nf iln- jhi.jiI.- w rr a!-'» miv tlilierent. This is 
an \\\\\\ I Vint j» 'int. We li » nut nn-!- itai»e tt) say who the 
M«>ii:i ! l.a:I<i'r- \\v\k\ iidt <!o wv !»■.'.• I for a ceitainly that they 
!>• lull.; ■«! t'» a «I.:vr( :it i.ue or s!«m 1. fr«.in the modern Indians; 
v« t •«■» lir a'^ til ir tti'iis .ire C"n« i-rnn!. we >lioui<i sav that the 
IV i!- Ml'- J^ .I'.I m fiv^r «f a <l;\rr-:ty ««f «'ii;.;in, the later people 
I'M:*.; a'.!;- tj w.tii tlir Mt m .;i ,|:.ins «»t th'" iiiTtheastern A*«iatic 
cn.i-*!. li :t ill'- e.iil.tr i^L'MpIc with the ani iriu race 5 of the KurO- 
p- .m » «-iit::'.tp.t 

W I :!.■ :e a '!:v s. n i::t'> « ;• ):h- ' The a*«h :»its we may regard 
a- i' '. n ■ r • t' ti: i;i--t i-. « ' r.: i" '•;»!'.•. 1 lit v are -«> d.tTercnt 
.1* i: ::;.i*. an;. ■ it \v!i ■ ha-s i-arntil a!»"V:t them must 
• • ti: ■ I n- .;-; ri li..it .i' !■ a-t tA » i '.a^^es of |>eople 
i;- : li..- - iin-- T' ■ n. «'i;e pre*. etl;n;.; the other, 
I .li.-.n ' «i 1 • ir.; :.f:i.i:i^ liie iar!:er. \Vc do not 
::i.' :i'- ;i • w r 'a!i • «: .; :h''»e p.t^ and deposited 
:•! !:i ::i. !'i:* :■•■.. .:i :- ).:: -wn to prove that thejf 
- n n : ••:?!>• li.ff :■. :^l ::.»:n !h'iN«' who had erected 
th" .1 • i: m: ■;:: i", l» ;'. tli?;.' :i: -s-t h r. '• !»■ :'\\ a ni<»re recent occil- 
pall!-. "!'•!: .!.an ^ \\v: p: ■f>a'».!.!i'.N .i:e 1 1:. it they Were a wildCT 
ur ru ier peopic. 'Iiii:> impred^ies upon u> the fact that there 
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wcrc probably several (.jmclis in llic mnunl-biiiltlinj; [uTiocI 
Thf first t.;n>cJi was lli;it nurkcil by tin- presence <if Itu- MTpint- 
wfir>liipcrs — llic i>ci>pli; wiii> crcH.il llic i;ri-.il siTjicni cftlj-y in 
Adams county, anil pirli.ips ihc ifli^jy iii..iin(U at tJr.invillt and 
I'orl-.iiinutli— a pLopk- wh.) aftl■^lv.l.-.i^ iiii^'rati-d and litcuiif ihc 
(.-m-y Miilik-rsot Wisc.nsin. The vCOin.UpisMdL- i.i llu- M.umd- 
biii;d>rs' liistiirv Wf mav cn^nii r as ihf mie wlu.li was inatki-d 
by itu- altar imninds. ' It «as tin .>-^<: iiiwhJ.li >iin-H.irship 
rtaclifd Us iiciijlu. At that linn- lii-- -,i. red <'ncl.>-iiiv,s wire 
erctlvd: at that time l\u- rolics ..f th-' Mnu.i.i Ini;:.!. rs were 
offend in tJfeat numb. r> l« the sun divini'v. At that time tlie 
finest w..iksur.,tl wh.ch have bten di~CMV.n.d u. re . r. ati-d. 
and at that lim.- the nn.-t i',abi)ral 
were elect, d. and tlie hi-lic 
all the niniind-l.inldin- ra. 
in the m<.un.l-lnMldmi^ 
|>eri"d Mas that wtiicli 
IS mark.'d by the strati- 
fied niiuinds and by the 
chambered inmbs. It is 
s-appo-ed tli.il ail im- 
kii..wnpeMp:,— wh..p..s 
Sibly may have been tin 
ancest'Ts uf the Chen- 
kees—interveiied 1., - 
tweeii the sun w..r-h.p- 
crs and the people oftlie 
ash pi:% ami >hatii1>ered 
mounds, and who left l!i 
Ohio. Theash pus mark tJ!eiast< 
period. We .!o n.-t iW ;!le d.ile vx 
evidences vihii.li sliou tliat it «as \ 
niav piis-iblv hive been e\en Mid 
CoUinilHis tli.it tlusc remarkable r. 

Aslotiieai^esiepresenteiiafe-.i « 
rchcsseemt..be;un- to the st..n:- 
us the ciill i-1' tint .i/s: an ! yet th- 
nearer the "b^.m/v a_L,'e lii.i:i ii>t 
class them with a - CMp:er .i/e." ar 
actonstics and t!:<. cii:i !>! :!i.l: -a.; 

U\- h.iv.- -aa! that a;:.ir iitou;-..! 
sacred enc:..-;i:.-..inL! th .: b ;h w- r.- :■ 
class of si,n.w..r-hiji;n4 M ■■anl.b.ii:.: i'^ 
rch. S dejK.-ited .111 tln-i: .\'.:.::~ tv..:r.y :h 
the Ciilt o!' th'- seipen: w..:-:; ;■■:-, ili'.- 
h.ivin^I be-.n niui.:!:- 1 in ;li'- ..It.ir • ;:' : 
the con".rar>'. s.;e:ii :.i h iv ■ \<-: ;i .i--'K': i 
cult of a people who dipo-ited their 
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than in mounds, the large majority of them being in the midst 
of the cemeteries, in which many bodies were deposited, so that 
we arc inclined to say that these were not the work of Mound- 
builders at all. but were left here by a later people who resembled 
the modern Indians. Still the relics discovered in the ash pits 
nevertheless remind us of the "age" of the Mound-builders, and 
the ((uestion arises whether there was not a practice of borrow- 
ing the art of relic making from one another among the pre- 
historic races, and whether this docs not in itself suggest to us 
many things concerning the relation of the two classes of people 
in prehistiiric limes. \Ve look to the relics for the records of 
the past. It m.iy be ili.it we shall find in thi'-cvcry relics taken 
from the alt^irs aiul tlu^ :ish pits the dilTerent leaves of the book 
whii:li contains the history fur which we are seeking. 

The next ("lint has nfercnce to the religious symbolism which 
prcv.iik'<l. We have sp'-ken of thi-. elsewlure, but the position 
Mken is contirnu-d. Our 
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relics were cJcpositciI and red need to fra^nu-nts by the action of 
fire. The altars seem to have been kept f>pen until fixed times, 
when the solemn rites were observed, Tin* firt-s were lijjhteci in 
the midst n! the cnclnMire, the <»Mcrm;^s wire parti.illyc«»nsiimcd 
while the j)eopIe lfu4;id «»n. but afttrwartls smothered by throw- 
iiiij earth upon them, which becamr h.inlened mto a crust over 
the altars, anii upon thisw.is erected the mound, which continued 
to be a silent monument to the sufi, \Vc now proeenl to con- 
sider the contrasts between altars and ash pits, and their relics. 
I. We first turn to the descri|)th Ml of the altar mounils. These 
as we havf said, wrre the earlii st to be discovered, the mai<»rity 
of them havin;^ l)een txplort-d by Messrs. S<juirr and Davis. 
Altar mounds, however, have been di.sM>vered in m.iny places, 
ami they now constitute an int« re>tin^ clas< of arcli.i-t. logical 
tokens. It was thi>u':ht tluv were found onlv in the State of 
Ohio, but It is now known that similar mounds exist near Daven- 
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port, Jow.i. :n vaii'i:^ jMit-^ .-l I!!:n •:-. :in! a I-w amMii.; ;Ik 
elfi^y :r."..iuis • -f \\'>i • ►n-.n. I i:i- In ;n.> !)- :• m- ■.:- thv.- 'lU'-^t mh 

o! the nji^ratit»n «»f li:e M.i.ir^i :r.;:!.:i : a «; :f*«t;in whuii we 

shall livlei It .ii; 'th- r p.ij'-.r. At pre-ent w« shall -pea'fv t»f :h<: 
alt.ir ni' u:-.ii- «I >-»■.. ti.i in < iIii-> 

Let u^ •.••n^.ii' r liie 1-. r,: •u^ '•{ \\\- .ilt.ir ninuri!- It mav be 
said iImI i:\:- latj^.'-t nuui'i rand the iTi')>t :nt':c-!;n.' -p'Timrns 
are th 'N'. wlii.ii were '::-l- e. er^d ruas < iiilliLi-tli- . « »:.i... T.hi:^ 
is the rti'-t i ■cat:««n. Iht- -ee-.n ! i- n 't v« ry .i.-tiri: ::i<:n th:s. 
It In the ..r'»'.;j> wlr.ch -a i-* d:-v'-'.r r •! mii :\\:.- \\. i\]\ ♦.■tk- :' Tamt 
CreeK. in tile m;-i- ! ■ -f til '■::. 1 »-u:e ■ .il ' : *"lit:.i n I-rt. S-.e 
Fi.;. I Th" :h:rti i--. it . r; ;■ tli.it : .:: I ..::!!. !.i'^- of the 
Litl!< M:am. r:\:. nt !.ir ri--:M th ( 'ii:.» : \::.-t.:r.'. twenty 
mi!'- N « .I't ■ : ( ',:ii :ir\it: 

I ii' r- ,i:- .;/.:: r.i ; :'.!"* 1:^ , it!; ■;: i i: t-^ •-' t!.. ..::t I \'. but they 
af'- <■ l.I iiu . i::* I n 1 i:i fii .1 -- ir •-. I».it i:-.--': :; .'■ tii*- « reru.it; ^n 
plac-- wl. r })►;•> he. • b-.- n :i;:n ■!. tli- r ". lo^lt^l -.iMin 
th' m hav.ri ; '. ■ n '•» :• : ! w :!i t:;- !.■■ 1. -. W ::. .y ^.ly that the 
serpent w .r-ii :» i u- •-■ ! .r.t i; . !. t 'ii \- :: : illv u•^•■d th--n) 
as cr'T.ati'Mi i»Ia. : N T:!- -u:^ w :-!r-. : •. ii- lAever. u-^ed tli-rn 
not -•» niu !i .is iiemit II '.►I ^ .i<> ;'li > } *r th;- de;»»»'.;t of 
costly oitenn^s. though remains I'f boiius are sometimes found 
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(I.) \Vc begin with the altar mounds at Mound City. This 
is an enclosure three miles from Chillicothe. It contained thir- 
teen acres. Here within the walls were twenty conical mounds, 
all of which were explored, and the majority of them proved to 
contain altars. This puts it beyond question that they were places 
of sacrifice. One of these mounds was 17 feet hijjh, 100 feet in 
diameter. It was a stratified mound, four strata in all ; at a depth 
of 19 feet was a level floor of clay, slightly burned, and around 
this floor was a laver of silvery mica, formed of sheets which 
overlapped earh (»tlier like the scales of a fish. This layer was 
in the form of a crescent, the outer ed^^e of which rested on 
a ridj^e of sand six inches in height. The length of the crescent 
from horn to horn was jo feet, its greatest width S feet. The 
mica sheets were alx ait 10 inchci ora foot in diameter, composed 
of what is c.illcd graphic mica. It is supposed that these cres- 
cents marked the unknown rites or ceremonies, and which may 
have been c(»nnecteil with tlie worship of the moon, as it is not 
supposed to iiave been a mound i»f **acrifice. 




A". '\]\' I n\ '!ind nl tills '^^r^iip w.i-^ 7 Url \u/h by ;; feet base. 
T!i.^ :ii..Mii'l w.i "t.MtiiP c! \\\\]\ ft, [lit I ly r^ «•! i.^iavil. sand and 
cartli At t!i«: b ittiUM ua^ ati .lit.ii • -f buMii'tl t l.i\". 5 feel by 9. 
It w.i^ fi:!.-.! witli !':ii.r tl'.y a^h^- a\v\ fi.i.;!n« nt^ of p.»'tery, copper 
di^'..-'. .iinl ab'\' tJjL- A>\v. -^ w.i^ a I.i\tT I'f -^ilxery niu a. in sheets, 
ovri.t}»;i.n- ra. Ii nthcr. .\'»"\e the inua was a quantity of 
Inrii in Ihimi *, An- 'tli'-r m- 'iiU'l. 1/ • tti t in di.imetcr and 7 '.. fect 
in !■.• i.Jil. f 'iitan' •! I'lv lay in am! an alt.ir. Tlie altar was ID 
tf ! iti !'.-n.:th aii«i S HI wi.ith .it th-- b.iM-. d !e' t l»y .j at the top; 
the '!ii» i»l the bas:n \va- «* imlu-; it wa-* filled with ashes.* 

1 }» ^ 111- uMii 1 „;. ;■ w.i^ ci»ii3po-« «! ot five •iti.ita, as follows: 
I. ;.;r i.i !. ' M'- 1 r..! . J. c.iMli. t;.r< «■ f • ! tli:. k : 3. san-l ; 4, earth, 
tw.» !• ' t tliii k . :.a !r.i'ii!Ji -t -.m-!. '•. th-/ .ii!ar. Thr altar was 
.ij iri.'!- J nil. I : -t li\ >". I"' iruliiN i:-.;h. It ii>ntained a 
f. A •■ f ! .ii'.'i ji'.u! ii- i!^ .ir.\ ti.r.;!!!- nt* «»1 pottrry. 1 he in- 
l: . :■ '! •.■!::i! .'.::!i:v ! \\\> ^-It !• !■ ni^. va: puis implrments of 
}: i:n .1'^ ! U :?•. -!\ :i! li m : .iX'*n and ;.:ori;etN o! .stone, the 
s':: ■ .: :■: !. . i ■ t !):'• lii:fri'.'». -liiii'd iike a TiirkiNh scimctcr, an 
1". <:r ;'M lit r:ii!- i! a:i t-.k ^ 1: m. ;:>•■! as .1 war-club, all cxcecd- 
in/".v r 1 : a i ! r::^ rn /. :i * ir: c! -s u^'-d l>v Indians. 

n ■''..' I ::;■• :!:•!. u x'- ::: d.a:!:rter, ' tcel in lu'i^'ht. had two 
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sand strata. It containcci a lar^c quantity of jjalcna, 30 pounds 
in all. The galena w.is in .small pieces; anunul this (Iepi»sit 
was a layer of charcoal. The alt.ir bore marks of intense iicat. 
Still ant)ther mound, 140 feet in lenj^ih. 50 or (O in width and 1 1 
hi^h. with two sand strat^i, contained an altar 60 feet in h n;;th, 
which formed a basin not far fmm 18 inches in depth Within 
this basin was anotiier altar (sie I''i^. 4), 8 feet *«<jiiare. ''his 
altar seems to have been burned to the depth of 22 inciu s. sh<»w- 
injj that one altar had been budt upon another, and tire had been 
applied at different times. It is sup|).jsed that three succesNivc 
burninjjs had occurred befoie the altar had been covered. There 
was a thin layer of fine Ciirbonace«)us matter in the altar, a num- 
ber of pieces of timber; (»ther thin^^ w.iu'.d justify the interencc 
that they had su[)ported ^ome funeral or saciihci»il pile. A 
quantity of pottery, many implements of eoj)piT and stone were 
deposited on the altar. The\' had been subjected to a siron;^ 
heat. Anion*; the imj)lements were arrow points of ijuartz in 
fragments, some fifty or one hundretl of them in number, two 
copper ^ravures or chile's, twenty t>r more tubes of co])per. many 
fragments of pottery, a coi:pI(.- ol car\ed [)ipes, one ot tlu m a l)ird 
resembling the toucan. Tlure were fraL^ments of obsiiiian and 
crystals of garnet also on this altar. 




Another mound contained an altar S feet 2 inches in length, 
and about 4 feet in widtii, the dej)resvion u inches. In the 
altar were about two hundret! pipe*^. tar\td in stone. man\ pearl 
and shell beads, disks of c"pp<r, ornanit nts of copper, covered 
with silver. The pipes were mu^h broken up. 1 he heal had 
been sufllciently strong to melt the copper. The bowls <»f the 
pipes were carve<l in the shapes of animals, birils, reptiles, etc., 
all of them e.vecuted with strict fiiielitv to nature. The otter 
is shown in the chara teristii: attitude, holding a fish in his 
mouth; the her«»n aKo hold a fi^^h ; the hawk grasps a sniall bird 
in its talons, which it tears with its beak ; the panther, the bear, 
the Wi»lf, the beaver, the s.juirrrl. the raccoon, the hawk, heron. 
crow, swallow, buz/ard. paracjuet. toucan, turtle. fr<»;:, toad, and 
rattlesnake are ncogni/ed at th'- first glance. The most intenst- 
ing and valuable in the list are a number of sculptured human 
heads, representing the physical features of the ancient people 
by whom they were matle. Copper disks. tul)es, pearl, shell and 
silver beads were also found in tliis mound. The silver was re- 
duced to extreme thinness. n<»t exceeding in thickness ordinary 
foolscap paper; it was plated, or. rather, wrap|>ed around copper 
beads. There were a number of large beads of shell enveloped 
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with sheets of copper, with thin sheets of silver over the copper. 
Besides there were several star-shaped ornaments composed oi 
shell, covered by an envelope of sheet copper, over which silver 
slips were carefully folded. A small hole passed through the 
center of these ornaments, by which they were fastened, proba- 
bly to the clothing of the wearer. There was but a small amount 
of silver ; the whole amount would not exceed an ounce in 
weight. 

Another of these mounds contained three sand strata and an 
altar af unusual form. At a depth of 41.. feet the deposit was 
reached, which consisteil of a pavement of water- worn stone, 
taken from the river. See I*'i;^'. 5. The pavement was 6 feet 
Ion;; and 4 broad. ( jn the pavement was a skeleton. A fire had 
been built over it. I litre were no relics with the skeleton, though 
around the head were disposed a number of large fragments of 
cvanite, a matrri.il lr«'m which the instruments of the modern 
Indians were frrijueiitly m.nie. After the burial rites had been 
ix'rfornied, the alt.ir had been filled and another fire had been 
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kiuii! !. ! .i\.r .; tl::- earth <if .1 ie«I'!:-h i«'I"r. The whole had 
till II h- ■ !i . .ver' d lip by the inoiinil. There was an intruded 
b:r..i! ::i th- t«p «il li.is n:«ii!n»!. AnotJur mouiul. So feel in 
lii.f: • V : , ' ■ fit i.i.:ii, ' ' ir.iU' ■! iii alt.ir con;p«»SLd o( tw»^ layers 
«-l ■! I;-., t ii :: ' ■!«'■.'.«»! h- 'in t'lie. ^t.nj.- p.. ailv r^und. some in 
t!:- 1 Mil • I -;••■ ir ii' 1I-. iii'-.i-Mrm:* '» wu h's bv 4. S:x hundred 
«l:'r:-' W'.'.'- :Ij: '.vri < 11! i h'-^e ^I:^k'- Wt re <!< jiD^iteij here |>er- 

;. mit h.i\e be- :i !.i>!i:.»n' d \\ itli toil and 
1 !i \' u :■■ « .i:-.:ir.!\ !.ii! in two tiers. 
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t!; \! \:v.'. \*\.i'.i\' :> of ihis re;?ion. 

:• t" !: ' j:i"t::» re.ir Chillicothc 
• ■.* 1- . f. Ihi- niiiuml was situ« 
I ■ : .: !;:.- Ml .. - .f. I lit wa-* s«,iitarv. It 
! I *!. ' : ri.' Ill . .1 ■: <.r j-.r. ■. d w.th pebbles, 
ni 1 : :: in r* : ^! •* a! "i : :he -:7e of a hen's 
....•: A 'li •!. ■ ;:•:;< : ;rev .s...:i. ri\.d!ing the 
pa*. < r-' fiU'. t v^'-rk. L'jmmi ti:e a.Iat \\a^ u»ui\A burned matter 
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and human bones, and cncirclinf^ the bones were ten wrought 
copiK*r rinj^s, probably the bracelets of the arms which had been 
burned. See Fig. 2. 

(2.) We now turn to the second locality. This was at Clarke's 
Fori, situated some twenty miles north from Chi III cot he. The 
fort itself contained a hunihed and eleven acres. Within the 
fort was the small encl(»sure in which were the altar mounds, 
showing that it was the sac ml place for the clan which (>ee Fig. 
l8) dwelt here. This so-called sacred enclosure was >tnii-circu- 
lar in .shape. rc>oo fed in circumference, and in it were seven 
mounds, three of which were jnineil together. fi>rminj^ a c<»ntinu- 
ous elevation 30 hii;h by ^00 feet lon^'. the other f<»iir being 
isolated mounds (»»ee Fig. II. Here the ;;round was elevated 
above the surface and overlooked the area of the larger f'-rt in 
which they were enclosed. The mounds were all plai is c»f 
sacrifice. One mound here contained two altars, or rather an 
altar and near it a bed of charcoal. On the altar, which mca.s- 
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ured not m'>re than J !"•■: .if-ri.^s. v.-ti- N.imr rrtiiarkal)le relics; 
Sever.il instiununts 1*1 « It^i'lMii. hi' k^ v., Imt t\:»:rnlly di »*i^ne<l 
lor kpi\es, sfv^ral sitoIIn Im.iti m^a. pirti»r.itLil, dt-iLined as 
orna«nents to a ii'be; li i» «n ni r'.-tli w::h thi:- ul. <Ioiii>.i '! .iiul 
twistril. inatle fn'in -^.-ii'- vi .;• t.iii'f f.ljre; -i\iral Imiie iMr«!Iis; 
a (pMntii\' mT :»i-.jrl bcacN. -nir.i- lra;^m( nts <I c«»:»|>er Ani'tlicr 
moiifu] ;n tiu- N.i'i!«- iiv I -^iiii- C"nM:ni«! .1:1 .I'.Mi i»t lai;^- rtat 
stones. \.i. i (1 i.n iIt- t«»;» and -ilt"- w.'Ax ^I.iiiN 'Ah:vh w re « !n».cly 
fitted t«i.Mh*r 1 he .illar iiojo ir.iikN 1 .| ilir. Ill- «!e[ « is on 
it h id bet 11 rcnii>\(-d liy :r. litiii lii«:!.iii«<i, w ii<» h.ni ci'tnidthe 
mmind .md l»i:i i- d ori" i«i' :ii' :r •:! .i*\ i»n the n- '\»r «•! it. .\n»«ih« r 
mound ."ntainid .\\\ a!:.ir w.:li a li\'Iar«a I '-r i; *'■ ' \ buMil, 
whu'li wa^ ».i\ii\d nvr '.\ *'.: f.iith. .1 *« •• •! i*t «;■.?• il w ' d by a 
stratuTii >>\ '»:na'I ^tofn ^ Hiirulrrii^ ••: re'iii •» w>it; til.Ln tr«»m 
tlrs ni.iMiid S: vera! e »:!• d "^crpfn:-. ia:i!i:l!y cnwltipcd in 
she t mi i .in! c»;»per; carvr-l Ir-L.^jt-nt-* ot i\i>!y; a l.n^e 
nurnScr i-f \ ■-■i*. l:-' tli. 

I ; ' .\M«»rh'r I - a'j'y win ♦«: rcltc-* have !»• t n f' iind up«>n altars 
is the t-rii- \\h\ h h.i> bn n iW^i nb'-.i \,y I'mi rii*::.uu under the 
name of the Turnrr <ir«»ijp. sn .\r.\- r- n t'»wn-:. p on the Little 
Mi.inii rivrr. Th'- i;:"Vp imbra.f^ tiiirti ■ n n.ounds an! two 
earth i irclcs, is en- I«»>t'i: by two i:ri ..lai « inli.inkments. S'\eral 
of the mounds contain altars. One altar contained two bushels 
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of oriicimcnts, stone, copper, mica, shells, and thousands of 
pearls, nearly all of them perforated. The copper ornaments 
were covered with native silver, pounded into thin sheets. One 
coppLT pendant was covered with a thin sheet of gold, the first 
specimen of native gold that has been found in a mound. Here 
were thirty of the singular spool-shaped ear-rings, ornaments of 
copper resembling; the heads of animals, a few grotesque human 
profiles; scrolls, scalloped circles, oval i>endants, several finely 
chipped points of obsidian, three large sheets of mica. The 
most important of all were several masses of meteoric iron, and 
an ear ornament of copper covered with a thin plating ol the 
iron. Three of the masses of iron had been more or less ham- 
mered. They pr»>ved to contain nickle. and were unquestionably 
meteoric. Another altar contained several terra cotta figures, 
all of them more or less burned. Many of them appear to have 
been purposely broken. These show the peculiar method of 
wearin^y the hair, sin;.;ular ht-ad dress, and button-like car orna- 
ments; two rein.irkable dishes carved from stone, in the form of 
aniin.ils; a serpent cut out ol mica; several hundred small 
pehhlrs ; 3< >o a-^tr.L^.ili <if drer ; a finely maiie bracelet of copper ; 
sever.il «»rn:iini!it-» *>f CMpper. An«»thir mound contained a 
tumulus snrr<junde<l by .i st«ini." wall, in which were several skcl- 
eltiiiN. With ra-.h ot three ol the skeletons were found a j)air 
of spool -sliapt.il I ar MrnaiiuntN. tWD i.ir^;e sea shells and a copper 
celt. riu> m-juni! s— in-M ti he \\i'.\ <»t a series <if pits, with 
tub«s anii tlu'S, slniwiii.; llw .iclion ol fire. The M.irri»)tt mound, 
a<ij »in:!i ; tin- 1 iirrirj :;r«ni;>. i unLiMi'il a lai;.;c ijuantity of relics. 
Tile m".ind was j Ut\ Iwy^h .in*! ' u ficl in dianuler, with a basin 
of burnt clay in tlii- i r nti-r. Witiiin tin- tn«>und were many bone 
implfin -nts. mi- h as nvdlcs .md i{\\\-^, chiseN, objects of stone, 
4'>» lliki- knivi s. a'.s.i i.i h.iniiles ut knivis made i»f antler, in a 
p^e, im<|rr the b invs. wjtji the i^roiip«»t hamiles, chipped points 
and rl.ikf^. a iopj»» r plate i til fioni a ^lit < t of roileil cop|M:r, 9 
in> h' s aciuss .ind in !< n;.;tli, ;>.. in width; with the plates 6 
«.min<* trtth t»f b«ars, with p-.-arN inl.iid; 6 sponlshaiJed ear 
«)rnamr-nts. t*>iir nf.it the hcaii and tv\t» in the hands, al.so a large 
«j:i.in:i!y *»( pf.nl ln-aiN. j;it.r ;• > . \i\ number. The ear orna- 
in ii*'* ha.c- Vi/il.ili.' i.!»ir ■Aniinil ai'Hin«l lii'.; central column. 
1 ii' <■ ir..»y liiw ii'-i-n pla. • tl \\;:li the dc.id as tributes. The 
n'::;:*i- r •-! ill'*.- . ii iMrnr-n!- I'Uind ''n the altars of the great 
m i ind. -JMi' «•»■. ti'- ! w:t;i n.i!i\»* ir«»n, «'thi-rs with native silver, 
sh'i \ s !.; i: tiny ;\»-i« fi^^ardeil as valuevl ifferm^s in keeping 
Witii tin- t:i lUNin is ••: pir!-» an! otiur urnaments thrown upon 
th- .li'.ir r'lrcs daiin.; tin- crrt-minies which there took place. 

rinse .lit.ifs m .\tni Ts«in tow-nsli:j), a^ well as those on the 
n- rth !":k • f I'.iint (.>'• k and in the Scioti* v.illev, were all in 
i nL:-.^.:re-». surrMun-!' d by a Circular wall, but the most of the 
relics se(.nt to have bi-'.n placed on the altars and offered, fire 
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havinjj been applied, and the costly relics burned and destroyed 
by thf heat. What was the obiect of making; tlie altars? Was 
it to appease the divinity and t<> ward oft* soiiir ^;reat calamity. 
or was It to present these c«)stly ^ifts t«» the spirits of the de- 
ceased, that they mi^^ht have [>ipfs and ornaments in the land of 
the shades, the shadowy shapes of the pipes j^oin;^ up in the 
flames to be taken bv the spirits which weri- hoverin/ near? 
The answer to tiiese (juestions cannnt be positively ^iven. There 
5Cems to have been mingled sun-worship and fire-worship in all 
of these localities, and there are some evidences t'» prove* that 
human bodies were cremated, ami that the (>ff*rini;s of costly 
relics were to the spirit^ of ilie dead. .Many of tin- relics were 
as.sociated with human bones, ^ivin^ the idea tiiat in some cases 
at least bodies wire burned at the same tinu- that iht: reliCN were 
deposited. There is a distinction between the altars on which 
offerin*^s wercr made, and the basins or tire bed** t>n which b niies 
were burned. The last case which was described, the one in 
Anderson township, was a fire l)ed The altar was in the midst 
of the bodies that were liuried It will be nt>ticed that there 
were no (»!terinj^s as such in this burial [)lace, unless we duisider 
the pottery and t1:nt tl ikes and the bundles of knife handles, as 
oflerin;^s. Otherwise it was a buna! place in which cremation 
had been practiceil* 

II. We now turn to the studv of the relics. It will be noticed 
that the relics taken from the altar mounds are of the same gen- 
eral character. Theyabounti with tine sculjiturin^ .and are many 
of them imitative ol .mim.ited nature. There may be a slight 
difference bttween the specimens taken from the Turner ^r«'up 
and those from the Chiliicothe m(»unds. We learn from them 
that the people who erected the altars were well a«!\anctd in art. 
\Vc mav say, in fact, thev were more advanced than .mv other 
known race <»f Mound bui'.iiiTs. No specimen-* ha\e been dis- 
covered which can compare with these. Cireat contrasts may be 
seen between these relics and those taken from the ash pits, and 
wc mijjht also say inclmle the relics taken tiom the stratified 
mounds. We call attenti«)n to these contrasts as we proveed. 

(l ) Let us first consider the nlics found m the altar mounds. 
These were of all kinds «)f material — copper, lead, mica, ;;o!d, sil- 
ver, meteoric iri>n. pearl beads, shell orn.ltr.^nl-^. carved >tonc, 
hij»hly wrought pottery, and evt n w«iven cloth. We may say that 
ail these seem to have been the work of one people, tor ihcy all 
have the .same j^eneral characteristic--. There an*, to be sure, 
certain variations in the ditlerent ct)I!ecti'»ns, those from the first 
locality havm^j more human shaj)ed car\in^s, those from the 
second aboundin;^ more with the fi^'ures t»f --erpentN. an<i those 
from the third exhibiting; more of tht- spo- .;--*h tped ornaments 
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and more metal covered specimens. Still, so far as the art was 
concerneil. we place them all in the same grade. It is unneces- 
sary to say tiiat they are immeasurably beyond anything .which 
the North Amtrican Indians are known to produce. They com- 
hiiie taste in arr.in^'i-ment with skill in workmanship, and are 
f,iithfiil copies of ii.iture. They display animals in characteristic 
attitudes and slinw ^reat familiarity with their habits. The 
hiimin erri<;ie« are valuable as cthnolo(;ical specimens, givingthe 
features characteristic of the tribes then extant. The ornamenti 
are alsi) siii^t^ettive as to the dress worn in prehistoric times. 

We now proceed with the specific cases, and take iipthespec- 
imenN from the enclosure c.dted Mound City. A description of 
the relics was ^-ivi-n liy Srniier and D.wis ,it considerable length. 




L<'ne. The iwjilow h.< 



>in a hundred spec* 
- -.I'l-cir-. .Anion; 
!*Tle iimI ; several 
I ■-.. l-i.;. Siandh.iwlt 
! ■" : wini:*. l.'nji. thia 
.1? :f -, The articula- 
.iM- -.li.wn. These are 
,1 \\..['i; of art it is in- 
.ir.v v\{^t\h)i tribes of 
l.Af.i}^ .1 >.m,ill hird to 
:• '.X'-. Tiiintite and deli- 
i!.:!. The -v- of this 
it;d ..'...lit h.i'f their 
.ittjiu'ie uhich is char- 
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acteristic: the body is thrown forward, winf^s about to be ex- 
tended, as ir the bird was just ready t« il.ish ofT on its swilt 
flight. AnothiT bird is wn.ut;hl with a.iniii.iblc skdl. 

The cliirrv bird is rtpriMiiti-d bv ihrtc >p<-i:iriitns; iKthint; 
can exceed the life-like ex[.re,s-ion of ih-MV Svvii.d bird |..i.c» 
sccni to be iinfini.shed Ihcv l.n k llie ni.irkin^s (.t the fe.ilhers 
and for the bills. '1 he b;i'-e and v:iri..us paits ..f th< W-un. ex- 
hibit fine stria, rvsuitin-^ from riilibiii^ or [irindint;. I he i^tneral 
outline was seturid by cutting; uilh -harp iii-tfunierts. the ni.iiks 
of which are plainly to be seen. "Tlie spetinuns iniiicate tliat 
the work was dune ra|)i(![y byan txpei i< nted liaiid; the fnidiiu of 
the strokes could imly rcMilt from li.nj; prailice. The lin.s in- 
dicating the feathers, ■^rn,)ves of the be.ik and ..iher nmre dehcUe 
features, ;ire cut or graveil at a '-in^le ^[roke; Miniep.Mntid l.>ol 
seems to h.ive been used, as the ni.irks ,iie \isil.le whete il<.cea- 
sionally slipjied, U'c may infer lh.it the nunuficiure <.f pipes 
was a distinct trade ani'>n;; the Mound-builders " 




Sculptures of the load are Miy liuliifii: S. e l-'i^-. <,, The 
knotted, corrugated >kin.lo:dNar.d l,n< - are . le.iily cut wuh -■■nic 
sort of a }:r.ivtr. The ni.trk> of tin- iin]<'inient c!ipp:n;; out 
portions a fourth of an inch in !ent;th are <;;-[;r.i i. 'I he ^jeneral 
surface appears to be C'V.red with >!ria;. the tk-u'.I of rulilun^. 
Some of tile to.ids are also unl'.ni-lii d. 

Tv\o heads represcntiii'; e.i^^les are al-o ve;y Niipeiior m point 
of finish, -piritand truthluines^. Tiiept ciil;ar d.efiant i xpies-mn 
of the kin^ of birds is adniir.ibly jtcsi r\ed. I'.xpression in 
sculpture Was evidently .limed .it by llie .ir::-t. and very sui eess- 
fuily re;.re-eni> d. The lu;;ubr;i.us exprcs-;on ■>!" the mouths of 
the'toads i^ >aid to 1,.- verv .imu-ini,'. Tlie '.i\.i.:^- expres-.:nn of 
the beasts ,.f prey is a:-o'i;ti:te markeil. The vwld c.it. e. ui,'ar 
and otter .ir.- represented. Tlie-e .ire exipr-itiiy carved fr^'in a 
red f^ranul.ited por]>lury: slr.^ni^ ;.iw-. vhoit ne.'k. whi-ker-. the 
«hapc of the hair around the hr.id .ue m:n;:t<Iy -cuiptured. The 
ears arc also vcrj- natural. A very spirited representation of the 
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head of the elk is j^iven ; another of the wolf, several of the 
serpent ; the boavcr, the sciuirrel, the toucan and the Manitou 
are also represented. The human face is very finely represented. 
l*'our specimens were taken from one mound, mound No. 8 in 
Mdund City. I'liich one r{ these specimens was diflerent. It 
would seem as if the effort was to represent diflfcrcnt tribal 
features in these faces. The hair, head dress, tatooing and paint- 
inj^ are rc|)resented. The ears were perforated, and it is probable 
that they were ornamented with rinf^s of copper. Fidelity to 
nature in the sculptures of human heads is such that they dis- 
play not only the characteristic features of the ancient races, but 
their method of wearinj^ the hair, style of the head dre.-^s, mode 
of adjuslin;; their ornaments. A fillet of real pearls was dis- 
played upon the head of one of these pipes, the drajKTy of the 
head dre-^s havinj^ hail a horiler of these precious stones. The 
use of pj.irls and pn-cious stones for the eyes of the birds and 
f»»r the hcM(l iJii-N^c^, i,t' the human faces is noticeahlc.as it shows 
some skill in the Lipid. iiy's art. 







ma- 

I I 



(2) Til'- r( l.'.'s trotn <'!arkf*s |-.iit ar ■ n'Xt tt) be described. 
Til'- . . 'i!- •! *»• i :'• III i-. tin- in • t rrfiiai i.a!»!i-. a- it -^eems to be the 
tiiili I i.fii n: •■! a iiivtli. .1:1 1 -^11.; •' "nI- .1 f.isnili.ir >vmhol, which 
is 1 iiniii •:! a! ill \\\<. lln- Mi.^^'stioii that the v.irious relics 
t. njii'l uji n tin- .i.tar wi rr tin- p- i^^umI c fkcls it deceased chiefs 
I. I !;*:«r. < :;> «: li\ t;:e I.ilI 'JmI the »! p«>-its .iie ''enerallv homo- 
:'i.-ij^. Iji-'n '■;i!- .u!ar p;;.'"-- «>nly: up m .i:i'tlu:r a simple 
«■! ^ a- \\.\ \ .m tlii r l.as a t|a.inlit\" of pottery; another a 
: '"M "I *•:'■. ir l:'.i'i-: anotlu-i a l.ivtr "I mua. Mica is 
■ !i :ii t!i' •! ;i»t- I'l til'" m ■::]•!- •'! * 'liitv Hisiile the 

lair; I t :.t /. M-uinl K :ty and the scrolls 
■ ■:: li. N ::!i Inil.tii'- (Irave Creek 
:.■:': : .ir.-i \\\'\ !•::•» t.| inici. pc ifi»rated as 
■:i !:• .1: :■■»•: «;i'-N«*. .-\ lar.ie piece of 
. A. I ! :. ! ;:: a iiii»uivl n<ar Circlcville. 
.1 ' !:- : .' r.\\ t.'iiii<i in liir altar moundft. 
-•'. : \\ Ml as iM'i^es or nrnamenls, or 
i:-.i i ..N i;ii;i' nu.nt'* t^r '^h.iDin'* the bow 
!.;■ :: 1:11 li; y at' \ 1 rv ■ "Imihih in the mounds cf 
'';..' Ji:.i ! •• I'! »•-:•: r. -!!:'".t:.'.y haniniend and highly 
p 'i.>hed, ale .li-o Lun:n;i>n. The serpents from this enclos- 
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urc arc most remarkable, as they were very skilllfuly wrought. 
Some of them seem to have been symbolic in shape. **lt doe** not 
appear that these relics were desij^ned for ornaments, on the 
contrary, the circumstances under which they were discovered 
render it likely that they had a superstitious origin." Om tablet 
was found closely enveloped in sheets of copjK-r. See I'lj^. lo. 
It was painted in different c«»lors,ljut several ot these were <»rij;- 
inally deposited in the mound. 

III. \Vc now turn to the ash pits. We have said that these 
belonged to a different hori/on from the ahar mounds and were 
probably the tokens of a different race. These points arr to be 
considered as we pmcecd, and in order to brin^ theni out the 
more clearly we shall speak t'irst vil the location of the a^h j>its; 
next consider the difference between these ami tl'.e a!t.ir>. tliird, 
of tile character of the dej)osits ct»ntained in the pits; fointli, 
of the j^rade of art which was represented by the relics contained 
in them, and fifth, of the probable aL;e of and race to which they 
should be ascribi il. 

(l.) Let us ask about the l(»cation. ( )n this we have the testi- 
mony of se\'eral tjentlenu n who have visitt d the spot, ir.cludinjj 
the writer amon:: the number. The cemelerv in whuhtl.ese 
ash pits Were iii»»co\ereil is distant .iboul one anti a half mdes 
southeast fnnii Madi^onvile. and occupies ilu- western extremity 
of an elevateti plateau which overlo. k-^ the Little Miami i:ver, 
and is about «»ne hundr*. d ftel a!)»\e the w.iter line. lien- is a 
well-wotidid bluff wIik 1. f.ice>^ the river Tt about iialfa niLe.but 
wliich js cut olT from the l).iiki:i«'und bv a ^ma'.l sin am callctl 
Whi^kv run. 1 he localitv has luen a potlerv fit !ii, a-- nii:ch 
pottery has l)een U»unil lure. 1 here art- no U'.ourds \v. the ci m- 
ctery. but there arc a luniiber on the ed:;e (jf th'-blull a* joinin;^, 
and amon;» them oi.e or iw- » e.irth ^ncle- w;tii l\\r <;:tvli ins tie of 
thecirile. Il 1n .I'.sn x.iid then were a^'.:t to: »\ -.ch(arth W(»iks 
in the r<«^i»)n, Ik in;; scatter' d about tb.e towi^hip-* oi Clf'.urr.bia, 
Anderson anil Sp ncer. Whether ihe-e .ire w:tli llv ci ru- :- ry is 
a serious cpic-tion. It w;!l br Kniernbeied t!..it m otl:* r li'L.ili- 
ties mounds and earth-w- rJ.N are a^-^iK :att d ; lr.;t ih:^ i>tlieonlv 
one in wir.ch a cemetei)- seern-^ to t*i ;■.::<• a^ arn-UL; th • tokens. 
This wt.u'd seem to ind.« ite th.it th'* <'Ui!ti:\ w.»s ;n ic.il.tv an 
exception and tl.at it belong. .! to an* th< r p* ::■ d. It :>. -aitl, to 
be sure, that the ft»re-t trtt^* ^'r«'Wir;; :n the < « nii U :y were n:any 
of th' ni vt rv lar •(•. m«aNiii:ii - I'li-m ten to t'it'tt i n ti - t in circum- 
fereuie. and that tliis would j»ri»ve the ct m< U ly to JMve bet n of 
the pre-Columbian a'[v We ^r.mt it . but tin- -aire time main- 
tarn that it wa> comp.ir.itively modern 

1 2.) A comparison between the altars And A-^h pits. It appears 
the burials were exceedr:;;'.y rude, the bo»i:es having been nu rely 
deposited in the ;^r«"unil witho-at .my C(»verii^^ — n«>tevtn a -tone 
cofTm or a covcrmg of bark, and much less a hre l>ed or altar 
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such as \vc have described. The only thing which at all re* 
scnil)lc(l an altar was the pits into which the ashes and bones 
and debris seem to have been poured; but there were no traces 
(»f rclij^ious oflcrin^s or any such thing. It is worthy of note, 
however, that the bodies were almost without exception accom- 
panied by fine vases, and sometimes by pipes and other choice 
rclic-i. The bodies were for the most part placed in an horizontal 
shape. l)ut they were ilso arranged in tiers one above the other, 
as if the cemetery had been long in use. The ash pits are sup- 
posed to have been dug before the bodies were deposited, and 
yet the pits and the graves may have been cotemporaneous, the 
one being the drpositnry of the sacred possessions and the other 
«)f the bodies of the deceased. 

(VI As to the character of the ash pits: Perhaps this will be 
understood from a review of the explorations. This was begun 
und. r the Literary and Scientific Society of .Madi^onville. and 
the rep"it w.is pre[).ire<l l>\" (lias. I*. Low, though the explora- 
tions Wi re Londucli-d by I)r. C. L Met/, \\h(» afterwards trans- 
fern d lli^: results nf hi-N l.ilj«)rs i<» tli«- I'lalxHly Museum. When 
the < \:»'.i'i.ition was Im ;^i:n tlir* e.iitli \v- -iks and mounds were 
tli«' thief .•''»:('.:-* « .f ii]t' rest, but t!iu;M^' the pio^iess of the work 
one o! :iie '.,i!)oicrs wiio w.is di ;.;.;: n;^ holi-s in the forest, came 
up •!! .I'l ancient cirin :• ly from wli;ch six luini!red skeletons, 
a' c.nii;. i: : i! by ev.d r.i -. > nt Iianl.wuri: in the sh.ipe of flint, 
st' -n i:\.\,': iwi nt -. !»i»t:Li v wan . « li ti r ed nialtinL* and corn, tools 
anl ■ rn.mj nt- "t l»>iu'. -Nii'i". .m-l e .jipr-r, .ill ni'Iicatinj^ an indus- 
tii-'U :■ •: • witi) .i\ed Ml lat e ei>nnn'.::ii:if s, .tnd obtained their 
snp:i It :.;. * i.itiv.itiiv; tin- *'«il..is \\c!l .i-. by t'l^hing and hunting. 
I h I lU! t' ry :•> >:t':.ilcil on .1 |i!atea'.i «'Ver!«»o'Km^ the Little 
Mmmi! : i\ « r. • :/ht/ !• 'Me h>in'!nd fi' t above the river line. 
It !- •« t:d to have c-'Mtainf! a!) '\i\ tiniteen .icres, anil although 
til' m.i: ii:\- «f th • ;:rave- wi le foiml <in an ar*a of about four 
at V '. l)i M :.■ 1» .; in a tr* :u:i <in tl» ■ >'iuth e«!'4e of the plateau, 
lan::.:!;.; ;T n 'ilii .is.il south. .Xb-uit lu» f.rt bel<»w the surface 
h* I" .nd .in iiuert il vi -sil. n.-tm^j "U a s'nili, and sotm after- 
\\a: I 1 :nd i»lhei . ni ir.:n.: loai vesN( 1^ and tour crania. The 
n- \' -li'. :!! a --iM' •■ .1' ■ fet t s.;-.are, enlirvJiM/ this excavation. 
• :;. : V • ! .;:•'! i.'./sv.ei- I- iir.ti I le nn.illv came to a cir- 
. ;. :r ;■ V ; ' tit::'..!: i;i)- r* r. .tnd .; • _■ i • I tic p. winch contained 
fr.i ;■:. ; : ■■! fA-* ! a • -p.;;t"nv I lie w-<i[k wa^ continued; 
.1 i\ - -.v I \ r. :. *: ■ -'•^' ? r." !•• :ng in .1 h"r:/»»nlal poMition; 
.in I I ;. • • ..'il -yi- "* i-ii s mi tli- mi-i-^t oi the graves. 
'1 !:■ AT ; ■■ ■ :m ili .! I' I ti :j^. >.»me i>f them at 

ri.;:.: i :.; w 'h •tii : . -'n:i* u. r- parallel, but the majority 
we: 11. , :;! I ii ■ a '. ;•::-. c ".t i::n d !eat nii>ulds, charred 

w I A .. .r. \ an.in .! : nj.i.n-. f: i,.;:!J«nts of pottery, two of 
l!-.e:ii . "W t ::■ ■: ::..it:.:i.;. >]'.• \'.'-\ *■•::: at.il ear C'»rn. with a layer 
ot iMuii' r> six mLiiLs deep .it the v^ry biitt(»m. In one pit ft 
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body wM round doubled up. placed At the very bottom of the pit. 
In another pit there wtre two pieces of copper found on the bot- 
tom of the pit, and cnrbonizcd corn stalks and leaves. Other 
pits contained layers of while sand and while ashes, and with 
the ashes a great number of implemenls and relics. Some of the 
pits contained depressions at a depth of six feet or more, filled 
with white ashes and relics. These seem to have been pockets. 
More than one hundred pieces of copper were discovered in 
these pits, and many interesting; relics. 

About looo pits were discovered in the cemetery. It is sup- 
posed that they were made tjcforc the Ooo bodies were buried, a* 




a large number of the skeletons were found over the pits; still 
there arc some evidences tJi;it tlie tenietery w.is used at a time 
preceding tlie digging of sunn- nf the ]iil>. .ts in a few instances 
skeletons were disturbed when the jjit was fimt duj,', the bones 
having bven taken up and placed at one side. Most of the pits 
arc said to have Ijeen filled with ashes in more .)r less defined 
layers. Throughout the whole mass of aslits and ."land. from 
the ttiji i.f the pil to the bottom, were bones of fishes, reptiles, 
bird> .Tiid mammals, tho.sc of the larger mamni,-\ls. such as the 
elk. deer and bear, I>cmg generally broken. With the bones were 
shells ol various kind-<. Many of the valves had a Iar;;e cir- 
cular piece cut out near the center. The pottery obtained from 
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the pits was generally broken. A large number ol implements 
made of bones of deer and elk were found in the pits. These 
bones seem to have been used a'i scrapers ol some kind, as 
they werL- worn throuf^h in the center, and had sharp edges, bev- 
elled on the in^iidv. Hone implements in the shape of awls, bone 
beads, small whistles or bird calls, made from the hollow bones 
of birds, flat pieces with tally notches on them, a few bone fish 
hooks, and two or three harpoon points, were found. 

The ash pits represented in the cut (See Fig. 1 1) may be re> 
garded as typical of the whole scries. These pits were partially 
filled with leaf mould, 
giving the impression 
that tlic pits had either 
been left open or that 
the contents below 
had decayed and let 
the upper part sink 
IhIow lliv surface. The 
lityer ol (gravel above 
tile ;iniin;i] remains in 
I'lie |)it and of ashcs 
m the other Would io- 
'Iwau- tiie ^amc thing, 
I'T it i-i probable that 
lln-^e I.iycrs were up- 
]>■ riiK'staiidthatorig. 
' ' ' '"■■"•'''■■'■■'■"'■■' '■' in.dly they wereatthe 

mouth < 'I till- |iit-> niMi the mii ti. c The .mini il remains and bones 
were ]<s-'l -ill' h .t-. w.iii!i| n.i'un; y .1. iiiu-iiljte Jifltr a greiit feast or 
afliT .1 [irolnn.;' '! 'niMrnpriicrU Tluy were, h-nvever. such ani- 
m.ils il-. iiiilv \ii'.-i Iniii^ir-. wmild in- lik<Iv tu Iced upon— deer, 
ei'.;. ri ri ■:!. o;, .,. iiu-, wo.. Ii ;iu< k<. wi:d turkeys, etc. The 
Il 1 :iii' in . "I ii'>:triy i;vi.' .1". - :ii.it iJi-: ih-ojiIi- u-eil potter>' ves- 
•c'. ■ I T i.Kikiii.t Jim;' i^r-. I '..r iiiijip--.iiin i^ that ihe-^c vessels 
«■•:•■ .1 . i-:iit.ii'y l>:-.ken .ri i lii'- li.i.Mnerit-. i; itlicred with the 
i|- !•! . .! til-- I i:ri;i .111 ! •.hr..-.sn iiit.i tin- pits. The bark, twigs 
.1:1 1 :'i if ;; ; \-i '.U- th:: 1 " 1: r .1! ■ • /iv- u- ilie -.inii- impression. 
'I:.- ■: ■■.-:;, 1 .1 '.,:.- r:: . ;!!! ■■! .■ ii!> -n:.- ■! drn, several 
b'l :. ' ; i" in ■ II ;. :, ■ ■. : : « '!i b.irk. tivi-^s .mil matting, 
w':. '1 ■. L .'. > li-i;ii ■, i;i : .1",... til - ni.tr;. (1.; \\i'- ii-u.d mas* of 
.1 !: --■ . ;i. ■ .-.r..-., ,: ■. .. -!■ ': .. .111 ! ..:!i- r xh-.tf^-. is to be 

u t - ■. .1 -. .!■,• -r' :;- !.-.,r :■,: ..n the .!■;'■ ■ ■!" the prt^. The 

::. . ; :■: 1-1 ■ i- ■ 'A -:■-., . i ■•■•:-.•■■'. i • :i-..r-;- etiht-s t ir their corn. 
Til : -I ! ir • . 1 ';;■ - w i- ,; r,-: I'.'.y '^'. b.ckand matting. 

W • ;■;; .,■ ■. ■ ::;it •,.,■; :> ■;.■ ivi, . .: ■..••.::■ .1 th'-se relics were a 
\f ;. •■ aU ■ 1 ■. '■ i it: w .: ■- i-.::- i-.hi-:l-<! wi'.li b.trk ,in'i m.its, v-cry 
sirii:, ir t ■ ii. ■- ■ -•! t;;-- .Vi/.n.k;:!- Tii ■ loni tnnveys the same 
im^jre-fion II inait h.ive iieen at a coinpar.itively recent date 
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thst this corn was deposited. No such deposits have been found 
among the altar mounds, though the people who built these 
mounds were even more given to a[;ricuiturc than those of the 
ash pits. The boulders at the bnttom of the pit are also signifi- 
cuit. A common way of cooking amon^ savages is to heat 
stones and place them in the vessel containing water until the 
water boiled. Mere we have boulders liearing signs of fire, as if 
they had been used for th.; same purpose. 

According to all accounts, a kitchen midden, several feet in 
thickness and of considerable extent, existed at the head of a 
small ravine. It contained the same ch-iractcr of material as that 
found m the pits. In it were two or three areas about ;o feet in 
diameter, in which neither ash pits nor skeletons were dis- 




covered. The impftssidn m.nk- by ihcsi; areas is th.it they may 
have been cmincil houses, and that after lonjj residence the kitchen 
middens became places for the deposit of the refu-^e i>f the 
camps, anil the pits the dtpasits of the sacred fe ists and of re- 
ligious olTcrin^'*- Tins ni.iv have l» en .it a tiin- whrn there 
were no j;raves..n the s|> it. tile boili-s having luin plaied in the 
groun<l sutiieqiient to tiu- time i.( tlie di;:.;iiiL: .ind filling of 
the pits, and prob.ibly liy a iliffLTtni tn!i!-. Il a d.-tinction were 
to be re.:.>„'ni/.-.l l.ilvveen tlu- i,'r.ives .ind thr- i.;l- .ind llie kitchen 
middent, wc slinulrl ^.ly tli.it the j,'raves were iniicli more modem. 
Still they may have l>eli'n;j(d all lo one iienple. The ground 
which yield'd the relic-; was only almnt four or fuc acres in 
extent. This was thoroughly explored. The burials were 
scarcely any of tliem lower down than two feet. The burials 
embraced ail ages and classes, and remind us of the custom 
among the Indians of burying the personal possessions of the 
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individual with the body; pottery, beads and personal ornaments 
with the bodies of children; pipes, spear heads, tomahawks and 
other weapons with the men, and pottery vessels and ornaments 
with the bodies of the women. 

Such is the general description of the cemetery and the 
ash pits. Our readers will realize from it that there was a great 
contrast between these and the altar 
mounils, and will conclude with us 
that two very different periods were 
represented, the one being the period 
of the Mound builders projierand the 
other (he period of the wild or red 
Indt;in. \Vc think that the same im- 
pression will be t;;"ined from a study 
of the n-lics taken from the ash pits. 
IV. Wu ni'w turn to the description 
lit the r('lic~ troni the i^r.ivt's imd ash 
]>it>. It will l><- noticed that these 
ii'lic^ .iiL- much ruiler than those 
t.ikfti iKim (111- nlt^tr mounds, though 
.; mainly m the shape 




they li.ivijttir- s.inii- ^< lurul 
■ if pijie>, [iiiltdv .iiiil v.iiiiiii 
(1) W.heniM -Ailhtii.p, 
yrav^-m ihe i.'ni.I.-.v Tli 
ilni.h.-,l.in.li-.n:.iiri,iiiLMv 
i-i. h.-w-.-er. .il.i-:: ..I •■ 
niali.'.v, -i.i.l- t,..:ii t! 
.ibuudatici- ol til;--' vi- 
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.I'Ay tJKit t.iken from the 
nins 1. 1 ti.ivi- been well 
-h.iind vesseh. There 
I s.i we sh'iuld place it 
1. .1 in the altars. The 
•1 wlioli- ves.sels, is an- 




I ii>.iiiiist.i-M. It wii: hi- n iiu-mbcrvd that 
r !::..ii:i.!. wa- .ill i.r.k.n. very few of the 
.:!!:.:■ U- lleic-. huwuir. the'brokcn ves- 
■ ■ :n '.-I li.ivc t. ■-■:■. ;li- ix ejilMii Tin- p.illiry is all of 
v.;T.iril !■,;■,-. It I'l iiii-i wi;li vii^v'.-. wii^h arc made 
-.11, nn ti, - ..ii'.:.i,-. ,.,-i; li^. 13 tti." ni.>:ji!i of the vcstel 
' drawn in ^nd a uide tl.in 'e bum • thrown out, the I 
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being merely a band or strip passing from the flan(;e to the bowl. 
The vessels wore ijfnerally placed near the head of the skeleton ; 
sometimes a stone pipe would be found in the hand. One vessel 
had .1 salamander mouldrd <>n the outside. Se<: Fif;. 12. This 
was found between two skulls; thouj-h tile occiput of the upper 
skeleton, having been pl.tced upon rhc vessel. ha<l crushed it. 
Another vessel with a 
salamander was found 
near the feet of a 
■kelcton. About So 
cop[>crbeads,3 inches 
in IcnRth. rolled .ind 
twisted into a spiral 
spring, were fnund 
strung along the spin- 
al column of anolhei 
skeleton. These were 
in graves. In a pit 
werefoundtworollsof *v-'- -n.i/m..* /^,«-. 

copper, five bone beads, a stoneskin-drcsscr. a sandstone pipe.an 
ungrooved axe, and several bone relics. Two pipes and a large 
number of stone and bone relics were taken from another pit. 
A semi-circular piece of copper, through which a large root had 
grown, was taken from another, 

(2.) We next take up the pi|K-s. There were many of these 
found among the graves and in the ash pits, all wrought from 
stone, cither sandstone, linKstnne or cailinile None of the 
pipes were made from pottery. Some of them are wrought into 
shape so as to be imitative of some animal, either a wolf or pan- 





ther, or a bird. Some of them are fashi.)ned mlo round nodules, 
but have figures »i birds inscribed upon tiic mitside in a rude 
way. Some arc mere lubes, with a tl.it bowl raised at one end 
above the tube. All were designed to be used with a stem, the 
hole for the inserti^in of the stem showing that some large-sized 
wooden mouth-piece had been used, probably just such a mouth- 
piece as was common among the later Indians. Not a single 
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pipe of the {genuine Mound-buildcrs' fiattern was found, either 
in the graves or the ash pits. 

(3.) Associationof skeletons with pipes and pottery. The ma- 
jority of these were in the graves, above the pits and near the 
surface, the vessels being near the head of the buried skeleton, the 
pipes near the vessels. This is seen by the following descriptions: 
In one case four crania and four vessels and several flint relics 
were found crowded into a space of less than four feet; in another 
place were seven skeletons, several vessels, and the pipe rep- 
resented in Fig. 14; in another place seven crania were uncov- 
ered, and with them three broken vessels and the pipe represented 
in Fig. 15; in still ant»ther there were five skeletons and the 
pipe of red catlinite in the shape of a tube and flat bowl (see Fig. 
16); another find consisted of shells, ashes, pottery and a stone 





^\0. to. ^t.\n%t9t*tnt i*tpe. 



Ftg.tl.'^iA me»ianm iHp€, 



pipe. The skeletons lying horizontally generally had potterjr 
vessels near the head. In one case a pottery vessel was found 
near the head and a jasper spear- head in the hand of a skeleton. 
The pipe represented in Fig. 17 was found with a pottery vessel 
near the head of a skeleton. Two skeletons lay across the feet, 
but no relics were with them. A limestone pJ{M: (see Fig. 21) 
was found near the head of a large skeleton, and on the other 
side uf the head eight sm.ill drer-horn tips, .several arrow-points 
and a bone cvlindcr. < >ne dav seven skeletons were found, two 
of them ihiMrrn. and With one of the children the two-story 
|K>ttrry vessel, and on another iLxy seven children. With these 
children was a pottery vessel, and in the vessel a piece of shell 
inscribed with dots and cut into notches. Soon after this the 
ash pits winch contained shelled corn and ear corn were opened. 
These ash pits cmtaincd the bones of animals such as had been 
used lor fo'xl — deer. elk. raccoon, opossum, mink, wood-chackp 
beaver and turkey. In another ash pit was a pipe representiag 
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a bear on its haunches. Thrsc finds were all remarkable for one 
thing — they were full of evidences of a peaceable burial, and in 
fact of a peaceable and industrial life. Very few weafKins of war 
were found — pipes, dume-tic lunls, food and the vessels for 
cooking llic same — no lo.its-iil-niiiil, no military ba<iKes. no 
crushed or wounded skulls, but many skeletons i>r children, 
women and old men. 



FiSl.n.—lntiTibrit Xmw. 

{4.) There are several pipes which remain to be described. 
These have the same shape as those already given, but they 
differ in having figures sketched on the surface. See Figs. 14, 17, 
20, and compare with 23.* These pipes are worthy of study.as 
they represent the art of the people. They seem to have been 
•cattercd indiscriminately among the graves and ash pits, and 
were the most curious of all (he relics. One such pipe was 
found unaccompanied by a skeleton or by any vessel. Thisii 

•W* krt lDdrbl<4 Ui the Rortelr "( !*aiunt Hlitmr "I OnrlDn»t1 fbr tti* aw of tba 
«aU.Bad mra hippj to tall ■IImiIIod in ih»n>ilprtk>n of nlica ID llMBiu>nini otiAM 
totUiy. A fun nptittnl tbreiplnniiloD iif iht M«di*«eT,n*o«n«(er7 maj twfinmd 
la Xbm Ulr« lolnma at Uf yran^ pobllsbMI hj iba Hoelciy 
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a rare case, pipes generally being found near recumbent skele- 
tons and frequently associated with pottery vessels. A finely 
finished pipe, made of dark red catlinite, was found with five 
skeletons in a horizontal position. This pipe is a rude imitation 
of an animal head. Another pipe was taken from an ash pit. It 
had a peculiar form and was made of limestone. Another inter- 
esting pipe was found at the head of a skeleton which was hori- 
zontal, fifteen inches below the surface. This pipe is made of 
limestone, well finished, and carved to represent the head of the 
panther or wild cat. A copper relic in the shape of a two-barred 
cross was found near the neck of the same skeleti>n. 

(4) Siiell orn.imL'nts.md copper rini^s. One peculiarity of the 
cemetery *'fin'!s" is that, while the articles are very rude, they 
are made of different materials — copper, shell, bone, horn, pot- 





tcry. linicstdne, sandi»tone. catlmite, shell, hut no articles of gold 
or silver; n> lead ormica, r)r fhsulian; ni» ipiart/ or precious 
stniif*. <»r pearls. Tlicre were brads and pendants, liut these 
wen- made frt>ni shell an-! hone, never frt»m |Karl. The follow- 
in/ f' he's W'u- t'.-iin'i Wi:h \\\r *«k' K ton of a female: Two pcrfor- 
av>! shell dik-^. .til ii:* the s;/*' ot' a silver dollar, ami a |K'ndant 
aN • in I je if nIi .1. iie ir th ■ Mfck. A stone tl'.-sher was found 
with this ^ke!et^H^ A war arruw jMint was also found in one 
fjf till* liors il vert'Sra- i»f' a •^^' I't'»n. This is a rare case, for 
vr r;.' f w "t til'.: ik' letoij'. -Ij.a" any **:;^ns t»f wnunds received in 
bit! I". C":':''i nnL'^. t'ln/er rii^ '^, have !)een mentioned bv Prof. 
T'ltnam as a rare i xi -pti 'ii. n:i!y oiii* imn^ uf the kind being 
mentione.i I lie rin,;N wert- still cin the finger bones. Agricul* 
tural tf'»I> ma<ie from antlers are comm«in in the ash pits. They 
arr "<iiL:;:;n^" implcmrnts. These digging implements mu^ 
not be confounded with the flint hoes or spades common among 
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the agricultural races, for they arc mt-rc picks made from antlers 
andarc very rude. So. too. the copper rings must not be con- 
founded with the "copper spools," for no spools have been found 
in the cemetery. 

(5.) An inscribed stone was foiiiicJ among ihc ash pits. See 
Fig. 22. It was a piece of linitstonc covtrcd with very rude 
markings, somcof tliL-m restmhlinij the track of a turkey, others 
the heads of serpents, olhtrs tlie teeth of ^olne anininl. all very 
rude and apparently without si^jnilicance. no syiiiKohsni beinj; 
apparent. 

V. U'c now come to another point, the conijcirisnn of the 
relics from the altar niounik with tho.se from the ;ish pits. We 
have already shown that thty wt-re much >upcri'>r .is wnrks uf 
art and indicate a much lii>:inr [^r.nic of culture. Tins is m 
accordance wilh the old lln-nry. fust adv.inced l>y Messrs. Squier 
and Davis, that the M>iund-liujl<l(-rs were supcrinr t<> the Indians, 
a theory which we .see no rea>on for rejecting, thout;h we .shuuld 
carefully guard it from jiervtrsinn. Thii 
theory does not neccs-arily imply that ihe 
Mound-builders were a civilized jxople, nor 
docs it even hold lh;il they belnn^ied to a dif- 
ferent stock from the modem Indians. The 
difference in the grade of culture is the only 
point which we care to make. The differences 
between the altar pipes and those from the j 
ash pits arc worthy of especial attention. The.se ditTi-renccs are 
the same as may be recoi^nized between Mound-builders" pipes 
and those of the later Indi.ins. They are as follows: ist, the 
altar pipes were all in one jKcce. :nui would be called simple 
relics; the pi[>es from the ash pits, .is well as Indi.m jiipes, are 
generally compound relics — tint is. they consi-t of l»o pieces, 
a bowl and a .stem, jd.the .titar pi]ie% were i^ener.illy of the 
"monitor" shaj«:; the b.i-e is curved, the m..uth -piece ll.it. bowl 
round or cylinilrical, and the wh..ie carved inio >.nne well- 
wrought figure. The pipes from the a-h pits h.tve i ylimii r -hapes. 
among them the folli>\ving: ,7. the tube with the bowl .it the end 
on horizontal line; <4. the cylinder with the hole for the stem in the 
•idc of the bowl; (-.the round n.>d;i!e: ./. the irre'.;u;.ir eni.;y 
pil>e. 5d, the altar pipes were symli. lie. either willi ^res^ents 
and circles embodied 111 them or with animal eflfigie,*. which may 
have been totems. The pipes from the a^ii p;t< ci-nt.iin no .sym- 
bols. If the carved heads were totems.they were very rude, and 
can hardly be called symlxilic pipes. The llat circle which rests 
Upon the tube of certain pi[)cs nii^ht be called .symbolic, but on 
these pijies thi'. flat bowl is at v.irious an^fles and seems to have 
lost its significance as a symliol altogether. 4th, the altar pi|H'S 
never have straight sides or angular corners, but every part is 
well rounded and finely finished. The pipes from the ash pits. 
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like m-iny Indian pipes, have sides which look as if they had 
been sawfd out, but are otherwise very rude, sth, the two 
cUnse^ of pipes are in great contrast in regard to workmanshipi 
T)<c allnr pipes have whole fi[;ures finished in the round, the birda 
st^nilln;; out in Tull sliapc. the beasts ^a-nerally with all parts 
complete, thou^li souutimcs the head and shoulders only are 
represented. In the ash pits no such pipes were discovered. 
Here the animal fifjures are merely heads, and they arc very 
rudely represented — in one a simple (jash in the side of the luSe 
to imitate the mouth, in another a couple of projections to rep- 
resent the ears, hut n" whole fi;;ures. Great conlr.isis an' notice- 
able in the fiiiiNh of the 
two classes of relics. In 
tile fir.^t are lines which 
imitate feathers, wings 
and feet, and even the 
i.Mindnosofthefcet. In 
I lie latter are no such 
lint-., hut evervthini; is 
r:i.!e ami wroii-ihl in the 
e.i-Kst way possible. 

We \i'i\<: a series of 
cuts to show the difle rent 
shapes of the pijKs, See 
I-i-s.S..». 15. l6. It will 
Ik- noticed (hat the pipes 
from the a.sh pits are 
nearly all cylinders — 
>ome of them horizon- 
tal, others perpendicular 

"" " • " — but that the pipes from 

ahar mounils rarely have the cylinder shape. This distinction 
dires not obtain so thoroughly elsewhere as here, and yet it 
would seem as if the pi[>es of the Mound-builders and of the 
Indians could be distinguished in this w.iy. 

V[. We now call attention to another class of relics, namely 
the class which has thi- appearance of being imitations of modem 
historic objects. This is an important point. Wc have all 
along maintaincil that the ash pits were among the latest or most 
recent ol the prehistoric tokens. U'c now arc to ask (he quet> 
tion whether sume of them were not actually subseijucnl to the 
historic date. I<et us first state that there was after the time 
of the discovery by Columbus at least two hundred years before 
the interior was visited to any extent by white men. and that 
another hundred years passed tx^fore the interior began to be 
settled. During this time many missionaries labored amonE the 
native tribes As to the tribes which occupied Southern Ohio. 
It IS supposed that the Erics were the first, the Shawoees the 
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•econd, the Dclawarcs the third, and the Wyandottf s the fourth, 
all of Ihcm, however, wild Indians. Now which of these triljcs 
made this i).irticular spot their home we may nut determine, but 
our opinii.ii i-s that jK-rhaps both the Shawnevs and Delawarcs 
may be croiliUd with tlic rtlics of which "e are about to -iiHak. 
We take up the different rclic>; as tht-y wi:r<r lii-covered and place 
these modernlookinj; specimens by thenisclvis, and ask the 
question. Mow c;uiie the Miiililances. except that there was a 
contact with the white man somewhere? l"ir-t, let us take up 
the -sleinb-bell. See Fif;. 34. Hi''' »■>- ''"""'l >" 'I"-" «"^<-' »f » 
little child. It was nia<ie of .1 ^tn^W piece of copper folded lo- 
eethcr in the sha])e of a Inile hawk-bell, and furnished with a 
rude handle. There was inside of it a bit of copjier about as 
bit; as a pea. The bell had a musical tinkle to it. It w;.s evi- 
dently a toy, and was buried with the 
chihl as one I'f its possessions. N'ext 
to this is the vase represented in l-'nj. 
25. This v.isc i.s very ruile, but it is 
in imitation of a modem vase, or pos- 
sibly of the chalice. Its upper part 
is. to be sure, in the shajx.' of a c»)m- 
mon cookin^i vessel, and retains the 
ear and nni, hut the base is tliat of a 
modern goblet or chalice It sii},';jests 
a contact with the white man Tin- 
third s|)ecinicn differs from the other- 
It is in the shape of a heavy, rude. 

coarse comb. It was made from elk- 

hoin. It was found in an ash pit. It «». m Kaiuf^t^. 

shows the domestic liabits of the i>eop!c,and remimls us of their 
wild life. The fourth relic is one which again reminds us of the 
missionary who is supposed to have been the first white man 
who (;ave a modern pattern to an Indian relic. This relic is in 
the shape of a ilouble-barred cros.s. It is of cop|)cr, and has an ap- 
pearance as if it had been used as a crucifix. It may Itave belonged 
to some devout female, who was too poor to own a silver crucifix 
and therefore manufactured one from copper. This cross was 
found in a grave m contact with a body and associated with the 
panther pipe which hai been mentioned above. The resemblance 
to the modern catechumen's cross is the strange thing about it 
The next is a pipe with the image of the spread ea^lc sketched 
on the outside. See Fig. 26. This pipe was not found in a pit 
but on the surface, having been rooted up by hogs which were 
in the lot. It is a sandstone pipe, and is quite rude, but the eagle 
reminds one of the spread eagle, which is purely modern. 

There are relics which have a modern look. One is represented 
in Fig. 27. It is a limestone pipe picked up on the sur&ce. 
This pipe has straight sides and beveled ancles, and reminds us 
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of some remarkable relics which purport to come from the State 
of Michigan, but have been regarded as fraudulent relics. It is 
possible that some wandering tribe had dropped this specimen 
here and that the same tribe wrought the Michigan relics. We 
have spoken of the iron axe found between two graved in this 
cemetery. This axe must have been made by a white man, and 
proves tliat some of the relics at least were deposited after the 
advent of the whites. 

This subject of modern-looking relics may give rise to dis- 
cussion, for there seems to be a diversity of opinion on it. We 
here (juotc from different authors. Prof. Putnam found a relic 
rescmblinj^the crois in Tennessee, but he says of it: "The cross 
like form mi<^ht give rise to the question of its derivation. Had 
any article of European make, such as glass beads or brass 
buttons, bvcn found, I should consider the form of the ornament 
the result of contact with the early missionaries. But from the 
absence of articles denoting such contact, I think it must be 
placed in the same category as the well-known cross at Palenqve.** 
Mr. C F. Low also says of the relics in the cemetery: "Nothing 
has ever been found ift si fit wliich shows any evidence of asso- 
ciation with Iv.irop* an races." Prof J. T. Short compares the 
relics to those of nilier al)«»ri;;ines. and says: *' As regards the 
races lo wliich the people be ion gee! , whether to the stone grave 
people, a-* tin- crania v\«)uKl indicate, or whether they were the 
last remnants of the powerful nation who l)uitt Fort Ancient 
and olh«r gnat works — these and similar inquiries remain un- 
answi'r<'(l " Still, we would say that the various relics, the 
copper sleiL:h-l>eIl.s, th<- ratlinite pipes, and the two-barred CfOSS, 
wt-re ail found /// sifu, and they seem to indicate a contact n^ith 
the whites. 

It IS ti» l>e remembered the cemetery was near mounds, that 
lar.v trees were j^'rowinij on this (ground, and that some of the 
b'»difs were f »und underneath the verv roots of these trees, 
slMwm^ tiiat .it I'Mst s.>me of the burials must have been many 
yr irs a:jM. pr«»l)ably l)ef. »re evrn the time of the discovery. If 
thi>. IS the ca^e. x\\r\\ w** hive a history contained in the cemetery 
wli!,'h C'lvers three tir four hundred years, and back of ihe cem- 
v\' w an 'iher hi''ti)r\" in liie altar mounds, which cover several 
C' :i'ari''» ni re. anii ^^o m \\\r two cl.is.^es ot remains mav find a 
r«i '»r I f »r p rliap* a tl»f»u-'.ind years. 
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CANADIAN RKLICS. 

Edit09 American Antiquarian, 

In reply to yours of the 20th ol September, I may state that 

Prof. Boyle, of the Canadian Institute, is having some of my 

upecimens of relics and pottery (^fragments) photographed, and 

I have written to him for some of the most interesting ones to 

forward to you.* 

Enclosed is a water-color sketch of a common form of clay 
pipe found occasionally here. Some ascribe this form to the 
Hurons, but we are east of the Huron country, and this type 
proba()ly belonged to some tribe that the Ilurons displaced, 
probably the Iiochelagans, as you term them. There is no 
doubt that the Hurons displaced some tribe, as evinced by the 
remains. We fmd relics that can be ascribed to the Ilurons 
and others which are totally distinct. For example, the pottery 
markings on the fragments found on village sites resemble very 
closely the markings described by Dawson in ''Fossil Man," pp. 
72, 75, 77, 87, 91 ; also pipes resembling very closely the top 
^gure on page 94 in same volume. This, however, may be a 
modified Huron lorm. These pottery and pipe markings re- 
semble more the Hochelagan style, over two hundred miles 
cast, than the Huron style, filly miles west, on the west side ol 
Lake Simcoc. These markings are common to ditlerent sites 
in this part. A proof of the great age of these village sites 
i» that, to mv personal knowledge, no relics showing traces of 
contact with white men have In-en found on them, showing that 
they were occupied bv the very earliest Hurons, or a distinct 
tribe. The evidence strongly tavors a distinct tribe, both as to 
dissimilaritv of stvie and typt-s ol ornaments, etc., and of burials. 
1 do not know ol anv ossuaries, the favorite Huron way ol 
burial, within fifty miles. The burials here consist of long 
rows of single graves, running in no particular direction, and 
generally on the slope ol a hill or at the bottom, while the ossu- 
aries to'ihc west of Lake Simcoe were placed at the tops ol 
bills. These single graves contain no relics, as lar as have been 
discovered as yet, and are occupied by skeletons of a smaller 
size, placed in no particular position, except lying on either side. 

^ni« I (tll<»r li^ff« Irav«» to •ta«i« that phni<Hrniph« ami rnffravino ^>r two Intrn*^ 
lofr pIpiHi wrrc forwardnl. hut hv miiii<» mrwn» wrre kMl. lli*^|irudurUuDf of t( 
Will, however, b« fUrnUbcd in uiir nrzl Dumber. 
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Prot. Boyle and myself opened a number this summer, but the 
skeletons were so decayed that the skulls fell to pieces on ex- 

r3sure» and we could onlv save two. So, without undue haste, 
think the territory of the Hochelagans may be extended as 
far as this. 

This country lies to the west of Balsam Lake, a large lake 
seventeen miles east of Lake Simcoe, and being one of a chain 
of lakes, etc.» which was the ancient interior canoe highway be- 
tween Georgian Biiy, Huron County, and Montreal. This lake 
is not connected with Lake Simcoe except by an ancient trail, 
traversed by the Jesuits and voyageurs, and also mentioned by 
Champiain. This trail is now enlarged to a government road. 

The scrcond sketch is of a panther pipe, found eighteen years 
ago at Mud Lake, seventeen miles northwest from here. It is 
undoubtedly genuine, and is of the same pattern as the bear 
pipe and monkey pipes in the Candanian Institute. It is well 
finished, but shows rough usage. As regards detail: It has two 
stem holes, the less above the greater; the eyes are bored 
through and the mouth marked by an indentation at each side- 
There is also u deep indentation on each side of the neck. The 
ears are marked by two blight but well defined protuberances. 
The shape o( the occipit, and size and squareness of the jaws, 
denfite a regular frline head. The claws are defined, but the 
hind v.- laws show wear as of being held constantly in the hand 
during use. The forelegs are not divided from each other, nor 
are the liirul legs, tluiugli they are in their natural position, and 
not In-nl the wrong way, like the bear pipe. The tail is not 
represefiteii, unle.ss we take that part ot'tlie pipe which encircles 
the perloration behind the hind legs, which was probably used 
as n means ot suspension to the owner's belt or neck. The 
mou'.li fit tlie bowl is at the shoulders, and the two stem holes 
fartlier down the h.uk. Material: stealite ot a mottled green 
color. Tiie position of the howl and the stem hole or holes be- 
ing tlu* same in tlie he.ir pipe, panther pipe, lynx pi|)e found io 
Mu«>k(>ka, all tmm this district, and the monkey piiK' found west 
ot Toronto, show that they all belonged to one people, and 
W('(<* re^ul.ir tvpes ot .inimal and bird pipe .sculpture, which we 
m IV V lii :o'i-:n :»:;>'''', h'/in^ of a d:ll Tent tvpe ot pipe sculpture 
to \i. r oi tlu- M i:r)ii-hi):Kivrs, though of eipi.il tinish and work- 
m tr!N'i:;Y .tnJ as Mile !o iii'airr, is ani»!her prtjof that the Indians 
an i M '.ri i-ii.i ii-r s were ditK'rent nations, and that their types 
ol .ir: wiu' i::il:rin:* 

S.r \V:n. Diwsori sax^**- the llochel.ig.ms had pipes of steatite 
or so i:!**--*:!!', i>;it ivr.w t\ ela!>ora!e lorm, in whicli he must be 
ei:h'-T :n ^' \kr.\ nr m:"*infor:neil, tor if these are not elalKirate 
tor{ii««, wit.i*. .irr : And we cannot asi.'ribe these to the Iluroos, 
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because no pipes like them have been found in their ossuaries 
or on their extensive village sites. 1 agree with you that the 
Indians and Mound-builders were different races, as evinced by 
the differences in their respective remains, but why don*t you 
compare the copper axes, spears and knives of the Alleghans 
to the copper axes, spears and knives of the Hochelagans, in- 
stead of to the stone knives, etc.* We have in this country 
some very fair specimens of the above, whether made by the 
Hurons or Hochelagans, or dropped by the Iroquois on their 
forays, or even by the Alleghans themselves, we cannot gener- 
ally determine. Some of the copper knives are regarded with 
suspicion by some, who claim they are of modern form, but it of 
modern lorm thev must have been made in modern times, which 
is disproved by the fact that there are no records, either of the 
Jesuits, voyageurs or others, which show that the Indians north 
of the lakes worked copper, from the earliest times down. If 
it be admitted that these knives are of modern form, therefore, 
beinp made in modern times, it proves that the Jesuits, the mont 
observant of all classes or creeds, have failed to observe and 
record that the natives worked in metals. This cannot be ad- 
mitted. The form in question is a modification of the semi-lunar 
form as observed in slate knives found in Ontario, and also men- 
tioned by Abbott in "rrimiiive Industry." 

G. E. Laidlaw. 
The Fort, Victoria Road P. O., Ontario. 
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THE EFFIGY MOUNDS OF BUFFALO LAKE, MAR- 
QUETTE COUNTY, WISCONSIN. 

Editor AfPiericiin AntiquariaPi : 

The valley of the Fox River —for unknown centuries a favor- 
ite residence ol Indian tribes — 5eems to have l>een equally well 
known to their predecessors, the .^Ioun(l-hulU^crs, jii(i;;in^ from 
the numerous tumuli and o'.her earth- works whivh are tound 
scattered alon*^ its banks frt>in (irct-n B.iv to the Wisconsin 
portage. Amonjj the-^e evidences ol aniiquiiy the most inter- 
est in ij are the etfi;jy mounds, which f«)r[ii an in!ej;ral part of 
nearly eviTv ^roup, and are also met with isolatctl on hlutls and 
other s::rs <>yerloi»kin;j the waters of the river. Strange to say, 
these various tokens ot unknown ayes, thou;»h obvious enough 
to the modern explorer and settler, escajx'd the eyes of the In- 
dians referred to, of the Frenchmen of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centu-'ies, and of the succeeding British and Ameri- 

•lbid,|»c«»l. 
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cans of the eighteen and early part of the ninteenth centuries; 
or, rather, these men seem to have seen them, but MB features of 
the landscape, as swells of the f^round, which conveyed no sig- 
nificance. It was not until the time ol Maj. Lon|;, in 1817, thai 
artificial earth-works in Wisconsin were noticed and mentioned, 
and not till 1836 that the further fact was observed by Lapham 
that some of them were evidenti}' made to represent animate ob- 
jects. Not the least interesting part of Fox River is that expao* 
sion of It known now as Buflalo Lake, situated in the southern 
half of Marquette County. It seems as if Mr. Lapham, in his 
official explorations of 1050- 1, did not meet with any efiigy 
mounds on its shores, llis expression reads: ^*The mounds ex- 
amined by me alon;; the Apuchwa and Buffalo Lakes were 
entire! V ot the conical form or burial mounds;" but since his 
time it has become well known that eflH^ies abound at various 
points on or near them. 

It was my fortune in 1SS6 and 18S7 to spend some time in 
this valiey, and 1 improved the opportunity by scouring the 
country on both stdes of the stream in search of traces of its 
presumed aboriginal inhabitants. Around Buflalo Lake, in 
addition to tlu* tumuli ol Lnpliam, many cffi^^ies were found. 
Some of them were in a ^ood stale of preservation, almost as 
they were left bv their makers' hands: while others were so 
defaced by the plow-share ol the (presumably) more civilized 
race now occup\ in;; the re^^ion as to be barely distinguishable 
in their true char.icter. .Many were already well known to the 
resiiii'nts ot the adj^inin^ towns and occupants of the farms; 
others wcri' hiilden in thick woods or dense brush, and only 
known liith«*rio, probably, to the solitary hunter, surveyor, or 
explorer. They ail, howrver, liad to equally submit their out- 
lines to the pi. tin li-sls ni the compass and ta|>e-line. 

(Jne ot til'* linest ot the groups is on the southwest quarter 
ot the southwest (|uarti*r ot section l^^, town 15. ranjje 9, OO the 
south side ot Butt.do Lake, and was surveyed May 31, l88S» 
'I'hese mounds are l<K'ated on a point, the lake being to th6 
north of them and a spring branch to the southwest. The sitc^ 
which is about twelve feet above the lake, is used as a campiog 
plai'e by the summer tourists and also as picnic grounds, and it 
i!» well adapted to such purposes. The group seems to have 
no speci.il arran;;rmi-nt, the mounds being located in rather a 
h.iph.izard way, and con>ists of thirty-one mounds of several 
c I. IS MS, viz.: tive animals, twenty round mounds, the largest of 
\\hii.h is 50 tret in diameter and 7 leet high, one curved em- 
ban knunt, tour strai;^ht embankments, and one nondescript 
iVi'j^. I , uliit^h may probably be an unfinished animal. 

h 1;^'. :: 1^ .in animal with a long tail. Its length, from the end 
ol thr ii<'<»i- III the extremity ot the tail, is ipj^-a feet, and the 
gn .i'.e>: eieyatiun <-l the Ixidy is 5 feel al>ovc the general level 
ot tlK* n.Ltural surtaie. 
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Fi|;. 3 is an animal with a slij^htly curved tail. Its extreme 
length in an air line is 275 feet, and the hightest point of the 
body is ^)4 f^ct in elevation. Its hind le^ is interlockea with 
the \>ase of a round mound, the latter having been built after 
the animal was completed, which is plainly shown by the man* 
oer in which the two are connected together. 

Fig. 4 is somewhat similar in outlme to No. 2. Its greatest 
length, following the body and tail in an air line, is 292 teet,and 
it is 45^ feet in height at the highest point on the body. 
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Fig. 5 is a nondescript animal of unknown identity. Its ex- 
treme length, along the body in an ^lir line, is I2jj j i'cet, and it 
is 3 ieet in height. 

Fjg. 6 proh.ihly represents a goat, or at least belongs to the 
goat tamilv, although the horn is abnormally long and thick. Its 
length, Irom the tip of iht* nose to ii»e end of the hind leg, is 92 
feet, and the body is I'i lect in liLMghi. Tiiis last described 
animal is apparently the (irst and only representative ot the goat 
family in a bas-relief tli.it has been handed down to us bv the 
Mound-builders, and in this regard is a very important tlnd. 
Perhar)s it may represent one ot the post-glaii.il t.imilv, thus 
adding another link to the liisiory ot **.Man and Mammoth/' If 
this surmise .should prove to be correv^t, however, it wouKI rather 
spoil what may be called the **sijuaw theory," 1. r, the a^^lump- 
tion that the Indians buiit the moumls. 

T. II. Lkwis. 

St. Paul, Minn., December, 1S90. 
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SUN AND FIRE SYMBOLISM. 

There is a phase of sun and fire symbolism which seems 
hitherto to have received but little attention, viz., the presence 
of such symbols in crests or in the coats-ofarms of many of the 
oldest families and landed gentry of the British Isles. We find 
them in the [greatest numbers in the armorial bearings of our 
Scottish families and those belonging to the most northern coun- 
ties of Kngland; probably for the same reason that they are 
most numerous on objects which have been found in the north- 
ern portions of Scandmavia. Some of the emblems of the sun 
and of the suastika as a fire symbol and the wheel are in use in 
some countries to this day as a jircscrvativc against fire. A type 
of fire symbol exists in some parts of Kngland at our very doors. 
In Gloucestershire and Hcrcford^hirt* — possibly also in some of 
the oih'jr southwestern counties of Ivv^Iand — it is not an un- 
common circumstance to see on the extem.il wails of some of 
the (»ltler houses one or two pieces of iron in this form: 



sx 



And sometimes thu 




It «e'-nis f. ic!.;nt that th«y co'.ild not h.ive added much support 
to the IniiMin;^, siut:'; llicy bMlteil »»n to it at «»nc point only — 
the cnttr. A in >^t intere-^lin;^ e.xplanatinn of them was given 
a few v.ir'^ a ' » bv an olij t.iniilv servant who died about five 
year-^ .i.'j*; li.s a;^' wr-nt with t!i'- i -iitury. He was a (ilouces- 
trrslisff in 111. ami n-i [»-.-m^;j .iNkvd tli-.* rea'i>n of the ^^ form of 
th<*-e iro'i-^, lie rcji'i'*! tlial "they w*Te ina.!e thus Vj in order 
t'» |ir»»!«cl llu* li.»U'*'- !ro:n I'lie.as well as fi.)m f.illing ilown." In 
th'-* l:tt!: vsl! I'^r* lit Kin.j-!i):i»', u\ H-Telor.Khirc. it is stdl the 
cu •! •:!! "f tli^- |) I'Ult: ini til'- evf uf Ma\-iIiyto I taketwo 
»-!i ft ;m- t-'.f .\ ' I I an' I na:l I'lein :n tins lurni ^"T^ o\er the 
il I'.r •"! a i) ■ 1^ • '-r -taMf, i-in'-VMi ; the i»ne of the prc- 

\,'t i> V'm:. < >n ::T}ij::y why tli:-» wa-* il.jne. the reply was, "To 
scare I lie w;:«.he'» "f tiir «vil s|^;|.l^ away." 

n. G. M. A. 
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Editorial. 



THE ARYANS AND THE INDIANS. 

One of the strangest revolutions in the matter of opinion that 
has ever taken place amon^ scholars is the one which has just 
appeared amoni; the archa*olo{^ists and ethnologists of Europe 
This chan[:;c has relation to the origin of the Aryans. For many 
years it has been an apparently established theory that the 
Aryans were a people whf> originally dwelt in the plains of Iran. 
in Central Asia. From this center they were supposed to have 
spread first to the east, next to the west, thus making the great 
Aryan or Indo-European race, which may be considered the 
most civilized race upon the earth. The great advocate of this 
opinion was the celebrated Max Miiller. the Sanskrit scholar, 
though Sir William Jones may l)e said to have origin.ited the 
theory, for he first called the attention of the world to the resem- 
blances of the Sanskrit to the European tonijues. According 
to this theory there were only three original languages — the 
Arj'an. the Turanian and the Srmitic. the Turanian being the 
language of the northern races of Asia and the earliest languages 
of Europe, such as the H.i^que and the Ii)cri.in. but the Aryan 
being of southern and later juii^in. The theory, to be sure, did 
not quite fix the limits of the Tur.mi.m or ex.ictly define its 
characteristics, nor could it shi»w the relation of t-ithtr the Tura- 
nian to those other lar-je gr.Mip-; of Ian;.;ung('s f«»un(l in Africa, in 
Polynesia, Mclanfsi.i. N'-rlh and South Arn»rici. and elsewhere. 
The theory also left the prchistTic r.ic<s of Ei:rope altogether 
out of the account, the science of prehiNtoric arih.XMlo^y at that 
time bi*ing considered hariliy worth noticing among the linguistic 
and oriental scholars. Still, the l-'uroju-an etlinol«»gists stenud 
to be satisfied v. ith the cl.issit'.c.ition. .inJ wr«»tc many books 
showing how the various l.in;,Miage<, siu h as the Celtic, Saxon, 
Tcutt^nic, the Slavic, were ail c«)nnected, and how they had 
branched <.ff from the old Aryan ber>re the time of separation 
or migr.it ion ti^ the we^t. The same was true also of the mythol- 
ogists. IVodi^^ious efforts were maile to show the resemblances 
between the Hindu, the Persian, the (ireek, the German, and the 
Scandinavian myths, as the names of the divinities were supposed 
to signify the same thing, and the offices of these divinities be- 
ing similar in all parts of the globe. 

All this, however, is changed. "The work of the last ten 
years has been destructive. The work of the previous half cen- 
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tuiy has been revised. Baseless theories have been demolished 
and the ground cleared for the erection of more soh'd structures." 
"While science has been specialized, it has been shown that the 
correlation of the 'prehistoric sciences* is as intimate as the cor- 
relation of the physical sciences. Hasty philological deductions 
require to be systematically checked by the conclusions of pre- 
historic archxology, craniology, anthropology, geology and 
common sense."* The result is indeed a startling one. The 
•• prchistorics," it appears, are no longer to be left to themselves, 
but are suddenly brought into the midst of the '* linguists," and 
the whole line of tokens, from the *'palcoIithics" of the gravel 
beds to the '*neoIithics" of the long barrows and the short 
barrows, and from tiiesc to the lake dwellings and the rude 
stone monuments, are all to be studied by the united company, 
and archeology is exalted to a rank alongbide of all the older 
and more thoroughly understood sciences. The Aryans arc no 
longer intruded races, but are to the *' manor born." The pre- 
historic tokens, which so long remained untenanted and silent, 
arc now "peoplcjl" and the division and identificatii)n goes on 
apparently wjlh very ^rcat CDnfuli-nce, :mi! each i)reliistoric class 
of t« 'kens isa^-»i^neil t'» its nwn peculi.ir hr.uicli «»f the same great 
Aryan race, the Mirviv»ir.s hcin;^ now well known. 

Lin;^ui>tiLaIly c-'iisiiicred, the j»rrhistoric races are about as 
silent as xhrv cvrr w ir.anil .irch.i iil«.'.'ic.illv speai^in;: the ditTer- 
cnt ".»:^^ >* '^ti'l st.i:id .1^ I'lx tl anil firm .i> evi r; the ilistinction 
betwrt-n llif 'j.;!.!**! br: !>., th«; cavr coiiii-nts, tlie kitciien midilens, 
etc., if-'iuin^ un !is!uil):'(l. ntitwith^t.mling the (H.tit^ to make 
the reliCN .ind the ^kniK sp<'.ik tlie Maine lan^iia^e a^ that now 
heard anKMii' the livin*' races. 

TluTf .ire al-o a icw «li>crepant iis hi twee n the advocates of 
the new theory, .is |)r. N.iac T.iylor ci)nsiders the Aryans allied 
to the l'.',rji , wluli: (i:ral«l R-.n 1 ill thinks the .Aryan center was 
m Si:.in'iina\i.i. ar a*)o;it the Hillic S-ja. There seems to be 
i! . ) .1 varn.ty *»{ o;i.ii;.in as t'» tlie color of the ijnipltxion and 
//.i.r «)f tiies'j j^reiiistoric races. Dr. Hii.Kley nn^s the changes 
on the hn.;-lu I'ied Mtimies and the short luadcd brunettes, and 
s-e::ii t • lie in^ljn d to s.iv ** I tolil vou st)" in reference to the 
Ni .iiulcrth il >ka'.i iNi !f, \vii;!e i'th« rs are le-^s cont'iJent and not 
<;i.te r-- idv to s.iv what k:n I of a >-i.in acliiallv c«>vered this or the 
(^.n^tl it aiiii wii.it ill'- (>i:ni,;:r)n .skull. Still, as the Swedes 
are tair-li.i:reii and 1 .n;;-iie.iiie(.l. and there are people in Trance 
who are d.irk h.iired and broad-headed, it mu>t be that the 
*• d'llirh » ' rphaliCN* were Swedes and the *' brachy-cephalics" 
were Trench or some other southern race. 

Not the shadow of a doubt. It has all been made plain. The 
division occurred in the pa'chistoric age. The history of the 
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Aryans is to be rc»id in the prehistoric tokens. The key to the 
entire problem is now in the h.intls of the archa:olo(;ists. Such 
is the revolution that has come in our (Liy. 

What will the effect be on American arch.rology ? This is the 
question which interests us. Opinions seem to go in waves. 
People must follow the fashion. 

Qaatref.i^cs holds that Am;?rica and the other continents were 
formerly connected, and that the |>copIing of America was from 
Europe or from Asia. " Man is a co>mopoIite. while the highly 
developed and specialized animals are more- and more confined 
to the continents or to even more limited districts. While .some 
of the ruminants inhabit the north of both continents, and the 
reindeer and the caribou belong to the same species as do the 
bison, the Uroch, the Nargali and the Bi^ Hum. none of these 
animals arc found in the warm regions." *' There is not a cos- 
mopolite after the manner of man." ** Like Tolyncsia. America 
was peopled from the old worlil." lla'ckel maintained that the 
original starting place of the human race was from a center to 
the south of Asia, the ori^'inal home of the ( Juadrumani. Pritch- 
ard held that the American races were branches of the same 
great stock which originally peopled Asia. Afrira and Kuropc. 
Mr. John Kvans said in his adijress before the British Associa- 
tion •* that It will he for the lumfit ot science lh.it speculations 
as to the origin and home »»f lh«' Aiyan family are rife; but it 
will still more effect uallv conduce t*> our eventual knowledv:e if 
it be consistently borne in mind that tlu v are onlv speculations." 

So. too. among our American linguists it has been a strong 
conviction that there was a resemblance between some of the 
North American languages and thoNC formeily prevalent in 
KurojK" — some of them rescmlil;ng the lia<que. others resem- 
bling even the Aryan -tselt Ami>rg the aich;rol«'^ists also the 
attempt h.is been made to trace n st-nblar.ces between the earth 
works and the monuments of the two continents, the serpent- 
worship anti the sun-worship being accounted for by consider- 
ing them borrowed cults, the symbolism in its detail being very 
similar. 

According to some ethnoI(»gists. the migratiim of races was 
from d.fterent directic^ns. the suppoMijon being that there were 
different races in Anuriia. and that these races came from differ- 
ent continents — some from the north of l-!urope. ^ome from the 
north of A^t.!. some from the south of Asia. l)y the way of the 
P(tlyneNi.in Islands, and possibly some from the coast of Africa, 
as'the portraits, symbols, idols ant! other tokens icmind us of these 
nationalities. 1 he ethnolcgists were seeking for the connecting 
links, hoping to solve the pr(»blcm in this way. 

The drift of opinion is now so strong in favor of the autoc- 
thonous character of the races of each of the continents that 
the cosmopolitan theory ^may be unpopular. It will be the 
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greatest heresy to maintain that there ever was any contact be- 
tween the continents. If there was any contact, it was loaK 
ago, during the distant geological ages. No modem migrations. 
No incursions of wild Indians into the territory of the original 
Mound-builders. No stray visitors from distant shores. No 
borrowed cultus. No symbolism introduced from other lands, 
Africa, Asia, Europe and America. Each had its own unvarymg 
development. "Aryans and Indians are the autocthons of the 
two continents." 

Of course, with the new theory, it will not be expected that 
the Europeans will now undertake to trace any connection be- 
tween the prehistoric races of this continent and the older con- 
tinent, for they will be satisfied with their own explanation and 
have no need of showing any migrations to other lands. The 
Eskimos, to be sure, have been traced to the west, and the sup- 
position has been that they originally passed across Behring 
Straits, and are i>ossibly the survivors of the old Cave-dwellers 
of Europe. Hut the ICskimos are the survivors of the paleo- 
lithic people of the gravel beds; the wild Indians are the survivors 
of the cultivated Mound-buiUlers ; the Apaches or Navnjoes the 
survivors i>f the Cliff-dwellers ; the l^it;«^jer Indians the survivors 
of the people who l*:ft their altas and the images beneath the lava 
beds of C.ilifornia and Arizona; the Mexicans, speaking the 
Si)aniNh lan;^u.i^'e, aie the survivors ot the old Nahua races. 
Therefore, all these varied works, mounds, earth structures, rock 
built houM's. |)yrar.)id> and |)alaces, are to be ascribed to one 
aut< ict!iiin« 'US r.ice, which only developed separately and never 
had any I'ont.ict with any other continent. 

The early i ivili/.ition which was supposed to have come from 
the historic I-'.ast is now the reNult of a growth which appeared 
m (>rehistoric tunes. So, too, the later savagery, which was 
supposed to have come down upon the early Mound builders 
from stime northern cimie, are only the survivors of the people 
wh'i always dwelt here and whom wc now call Indians. 

The Aryans certainly grew out of the caves and developed 
mto the Lake-dwellers anJ me^alithic tomb-builders, and reached 
a hi;.;h state of civilization, perhaps unaided; while the Indians 
Miy^iteri'iusly went the other way — degenerated from the higher to 
the luwer. itmu ihr pattiallycivili/ed to the savage. Hut the 
sanif* theory t'f the aijt<>cthnnous origin will account for both. 
The .Aryans and the Indians (irove that the culture home must 
have been in the very inuKt nf the prehistoric works. So one 
wave goes up and the other goes do\%n, but the sea beats on. 
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COMPARATIVK ART— HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC 

INTRODL'CTION.* 

Under this head a certain portion of Tut: Amkkican Anti- 
quarian will be seta^idc from time to time for the consideration 
of the problems su^^^^estcd by the study of the monuments of 
art, both prehistoric and hi>toric, as objects of art. as distin- 
guihlied from the monuments which l*ave only arch«xolo(;ical 
interest and do not come within the ran^e of the history ot the 
fine arts. Archa.*olo^y and art arc md«*cd terms which express 
many similar thini^s, and it is impossible to draw a line which 
will sharply mark the distinction between them; but students 
of archa*olo(;y are apt to (uerlook the actual art value of their 
sul)ject. and in devoting tiieir attentii)n to the antiquarian side 
ij;nt»rc its artistic relathm^hip. It is not i)roposed to reconcile 
these two positions, nor even to point out where the student of 
archa't)lo^y at times refu-^es to enter the field already occupied 
by the student of the history of art.l>ut by chronicling; the latest 
develi^pments in the latter department to put into m^re accessi- 
ble form the results of modern research in one of the most fas- 
cinating and interest in^r dejKirtments of art history. 

Arch;eo!oj;y chietly concerning itself with the elementary 
problems of art. it naturally follows that in an antiquarian mag- 
azine S()ecial attention should be ^iven to all quotions relating 
to the origin of art forms, to the beginning of artistic ideas, to 
the evolution of artistic conceptions and combinations, and it 
will be therefore matters connected with this phase of art his- 
tory that will here receive es{K*cial attention. It should be 
remembered, however, that the history of art is almost coexist- 
ant with the history of humanity. The most elementary stages 
are to be found among the rudest people, and the artistic con- 
ception once formed — no matter its i>rigin, nor the causes which 
first led man to decorate the work of his hands or to piece out 
the creations of nature with additions of his own manufacture — 
was never forgotten, and is to be found in all races and at all 
times. The history of art shows us that notwithstanding the 
persistence of the art idea, it has experienced a constant succes- 
sion of advances and retrogressions. There have therefore been 
a number of epochs when art, in a messure, began afresh and 
took a new lease of life, usually in a line differing from the pre- 
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ceding one. The oldest historical form of art — the Egyptians- 
exhibits no preliminary stages; it is not only without introduc- 
tory steps, but the earliest monuments arc superior to the later 
ones. In Assyria less advanced monuments are to be found, but 
nothing has yet come to light that can be said to illustrate the 
origin of Assyrian art. Greek art exhibits a rich variety of early 
forms, and it is possible to study its development from the 
crudest forms to the most complete. With the collapse of the 
Roman empire and the barbarian eruption the artistic instinct 
became well-nigh extinguished, and art had almost to experience 
a new birth before it could develop again. Still keeping to the 
art of civilized people, it should be noted that sundry political 
and social causes led to the origin of the Byzantine and Mo- 
hammedan forms; unlike Chiistian art, they exhibit no element- 
ar>' stages of their own, but are simply developments of certain 
stages of the oiucr art. 

Kacl^ form of art has therefore its own origin, which is not 
the less marked because it is at times a new evolution of an 
older form. Many interesting problems center in these early 
periods, and freijuenlly li;^ht teamed by the study of one epoch 
will make clear dou!>tfiil points in another. A study of the 
orij^ins of art, or of artistic movenunts, is not the study of the 
most primitive firms nnly, but a survey of ail periods at which 
a new element is introduci d,a new style evolved, a fresh impulse 
created. 

In sriii!yin;.Mhese prn!)!ems of IiistDric art. the vast mass of 
maten.il .yw.*/, insiile of the Ameri. .m fieli! \m11 not be fjrgotten. 
No revi'W oitlie bi"'innin 's <»f art is co:n:>li;te that ne;:lects the 
monuments nf pr« hi-.loric limes and oft lie lowest races of men. 
which lM-ti,iy represent much the same st i;.;e ol society as wit- 
nessed tiie evolii!i()ii of the primitive art conception. Long 
nc;.'jfctril hy the students <if the history of art, this has been 
thf •ipf' i.il province of the .mticpiarian. It is here that we have 
rich hn'U. Here, .it a!! events, the student of the orijjin of art 
must }.;.ither mcst important lessons and most valuable illustra- 
tions 

As t<i the t <innertion between savaj^c art, or primitive art, and 
the 1) r'«i.te'i art it nTxi'/rn t;:i^es. much mi;:ht be said. It is 
H'-t. ii" ^'-^'T. nr-ie ^-^.iry t) en'..ir.v at pre^^ent *«n their mutual 
rtl.iti i'.-!i:;». l.ul it sji-ulii n-'t Iv lM!;.*otten tli.it the latter is the 
o'.it' 'ifii- 'I llir t'.rni'r. at'.d tlj.it the stmlv of the one cannot but 
be h' Ip! il t ■ an ii:iil-.rst.indin^j i*( the other. 

S- -I] - "N «.!.! I K .\M> I. *\ I'll \N ART. 

In a pap'-r «in "Ren: niscnces of Iv^ypt in Doric Architec- 
tiirr-.'" vont.iined in /'/;<• Af'wruiin fount .il cf An-^uri'/oj^y for 
Mar h I :;^r. l^'jO, I'rof Miripiand nt>tes the many mdications 
of the K^yptian ongm of Greek architecture, without under* 
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taking to demonstrate its evolution from that form ot art, or 
insisting that the Greek is but a modification of the Egyptian. 
He notes, in (act, not resemblances nor origins, but reminiscences 
of Egypt in Doric temple-arcliitecturc. in tlie ttmcnos wilh its 
sacred trees and springs and altar, in the temple base, the 
peripteral supports and the gable roof I Ic llnds ** that llie (ircck 
preserves the Egyptian methods of construction, even to the 
use of slanting walls and stuccoed columns; that the temple 
plan shows reminiscences of the peristyle and hyi)oslyle halls, 
as well as of the sanctuary; that the diminution, entasis, echinus 
and annuli of the Doric shaft may be best explamrd upon the 
hypothesis of an E^;yptian origin, and that the loinc and Cc»r- 
inthian capitals became intelligible in the same way; that the 
Doric entablature, by both the form and the coh r of il^ triglyphal 
frieze, betrays its relati«>nship to the E-^yptian cornice; and that 
tiie ordinary details, whether sculptured inouldiii^s t»r painted 
ornament, are mere variations ol well-known Egyptian forms." 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed that the efforts 
of the American archa*olojjists were not i)rompt enough to >ecuie 
the money (is8o.cx:o) tor the i)ui chase ot the site bef<«re the con- 
cession was made to the PVench. The Archaolo^Mcal Institute, 
through the American School of Classical Studies* at Athens, had 
already carried out a number of imj)ortanl exca\ations ami was 
admirably able to superintend the work at Delphi. Its earliest 
work was the exeavatnn <»! the theater at Thoricus. under the 
sufKrvisioii ol Prof. Allen. In i SSf). 7, Trof. d'( )o^e befjan work 
at S.cyon, which was continued the followirig year by Prof. 
Merriam, who also undertook the woik at Icaria. Excavations 
have also been undertaken at Plata-.i. Anlhnion, Thisbe and 
Assi>s. in all of which .American sch«"!ars h.ive proved them- 
selves worthy of the ti^ks coTniuitted to their care. 

An imjiortant lecture on "Th'* Lotus in .Art and Architecture" 
was delivered by Mr. William Hmry (io(ni\ ear. of New York, 
Ixrfore the Br(»oklyn Institute. December 17th, 1.^90. In this 
lecture Mr. Gi^odyear presented a resume of his di'^covcries on 
the emphfyment <»f the lotus as an riement of ancient art. which 
he has expanded in his work on "The L'tus/' to he puMished 
shortlv. The lotus or water Iilv, he san!. claims its on -in for 
decorative purp«»se.s in I'-^ypt, wherv it was n^^eil as tlie synibol 
of the sun, the resurrection, antl i>! creative pt»\\er It was the 
only ft»rm used by them in pattern ornatnent. Thc'^e pattern 
ornaments were later borrowed by the Cjretks.and devel(»pedby 
them into the pattern ornaments which became modern prop- 
erty. Much of the pottery excavated in Central America, of 
very ancient workmanship, bears the same sort of decoration as 
that of early E^'ypt .Many of their other fi>rms have aUo been 
traced to tlie 5ame orijjin. This was centuries before any ship 
was built big enough to navigate the ocean, and yet wc have the 
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proof of E{^ptian influence in America. The question is one 
which Mr. Goodyear does not attempt to answer directly him- 
self. This, he claims, is the work of the archxologist, while his 
is that of architecture and design. 

Considerable interest has been manifested in England re- 
cently over the extraordinary destruction to which the Egyptian 
monuments have been subjected. In The Nineteenth Century {or 
November Mr. Henry Waliis presents a careful survey of the 
question. The chief source of trouble, he says, is due not to the 
ravages of the tourists, but to the laws of Egypt, whereby all 
the discoveries and finds must first be offered to the government. 
The shrewd **fcIIahoen" fully appreciate the fact that the govern- 
ment will pay less for their booty than will foreigners. Valuable 
discoveries are hidden away altogether, or the objects dispersed 
so as to prevent identification; while if they are of gold and 
silver they are more likely to find iheir way into the melting pot 
than intn the hands of some careful collector, who if he did not 
always make known his i)ossc'ssions would at least preserve 
tht'm int.ict. The icc^nocKiNtic character of nianv of the Nloham* 
meflans is anoth'T c-ieiiicnl that causes the destruction not only 
of fresh (iiscMvrries, but of inoninnmls that have been exposed 
fi»r years, fur tin- ri'li.Nous frrvor of tin* Mohammedan will not 
permit him to Iimk upon m\ ima^c without seeking to destroy 
it. Til'/ att<'nij)t "H tiitr pirt <if arch.i-«»lo.^ists to uncover too 
much and tiic Ir.ivin;; i>f in inuincnts in unprotected conditions 
are other c.ius's whnii ic.nl to tin ir destruction. 
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MTKRARV NOTE. 

The Sation, of New York, is so unfortunate as to have a con- 
tributor to whom is assigned the task of reviewing the various 
books which appear on arch.rology. This writer sets himself 
up as a critic, but a critic of the worst kind. Instead of treating 
an autliiir fairly. an<l showing him where he may be at fault, or 
wh«.-:'- there may be errors, he v;arbles a sentence here and twists 
a st.itrintnt there, perverts and sets awry all that an author has 
sail!, and yet fails uttrrly to show any knowledge whatever of 
the siiSject which he i<i treatin;.:. This kind of treatment is be- 
stowed n>'t upon one book, but upon all. In fact authors have 
come to understand that if their books are favorably received 
and are unifurmlv commended, when this writer comes to review 
their works he w:ll be an exception to all others. An ogre is 
suppo^etl to be a creature witich sei/es upon ever>'thing that 
comes Within its reach and tears and blackens it This writer is 
not a critic; he is an ogre. 
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NOTKS ON HIBLICAI- ARCIMCOLOGY. 

I^ATERS RkAP BKFOKK TIIM SoCIK*n' <»F KlIH.K'AI. ARCIIi«£OI/XiY 

IN 1)^90— Mfvptian Inscriptions in the Middle Km^^dom, by F. 
I.. Wright; Divine Dynasties in KjiVP^ by Prof. Slaspero; A 
Forgotten Trincc (son of Seti I.), by I)r. Wcidcmann ; Names 
of Isis and Osiris, and the iViestly Character of Karly I'.^jyplian 
Civihzation. by Lc I*aj»e Renoiif; Accadian and Chint'sc I^in- 
jjiiagcs Afiiiiated. by Rev. C.J. Hall; The Tablet of Thirtv Stars 
or Haby Ionian Astronomy, by Robert Hrown ; Winped Fij^iircs 
of Assyrian Monuments, by Dr. K. H. Tylor; Inscribed Ma^^ic 
Howls Discovered in Babylonia. 

Dr. Scumhmann has left in press an essay written in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Docrpfeld, in which he answers Hcrtticher as to 
his discoveries in the Troad. 

rAiNTi I) Bonks have been found in the Crimea and in Central 
Asia. Herodotus sfK-aks of this custom as comm<>n amon^; the 
Cimmerians. The Kditor once found a skeleton in a mound, 
rnvclo|)ed in red ochre. The sand was stained with the ochre 
for .several inches. 

Thk ZiNi Dancks. — J. \V. Fewkcs has shown that the Zunis 
have dramatic representations of their traditions en*.bodied in 
their dances. This is a modified form of a custom quite com- 
mon amon^ other tribes. 

E»ivrr. — The Ej^yptian Exploration Society proposes to make 
a topographical map of the valley of the Nile, with all localities 
of ancient historic interest especially marked. 

Tin: SiijOam Inscriition, it is said, has been cut out and re- 
moved. It was broken in the removal. A protest ai^ainst such 
vandalism should be sent to the Turkish Government at once. 

Jadr. — Dr. G. M. Dawson has described the occurrence of 
boulders of jade partly sawn through on the I'Vazer River, and 
Lieut. Stoney speaks of jade mountains on the Kowak River m 
Alaska Mr. Kunz also holds to the indigenous origin of jade. 

Skii.i. from a Mol'N!). — Mr. C. !-. Webster speaks in TTie 
Xaturtutst of a skull from a mound in Floyd County, Iowa, that 
IS more animal-like than the " Neanderthal'* skull. It was asso- 
ciated with five others of ordinary shape. 

En(«ravings ano Cl'T> — The Editor takes pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the loan of the cuts in this numl>er from the Society of 
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Natural History of Cincinnati and from Robert Clarke. The 
cuts of the great serpent in Adams County, Ohio, which were 
used in number for July, 1890, were from The Century Magasime, 

DEsTRUcriON OF MONUMENTS. — The destruction which has 
been wantonly inflicted on the mounds during the past few years 
is lamentable. This is the case especially with the effigies. A 
society for the preservation of the monumenis should be formed 
at once. 

o 

HOOK KKVI i:\VS. 

ReiullM of an Enquiry aa to the Eriitfnrf of }fan in ^t'ttrth Amrrira during th§ 
I'tileoUthir Period, Hy ThoiiiiM \ViI.<ion. Wahhin^^toii, 1). C. Ib'.Mi. 

Thit |iarnphli't ha.** beon pn^imrcil by Mr. Thomaii Wilson on a bulletin of 
inftirtnutinn on the* paleolithir relicfi which have (*oiiie to li>(ht an a reralt 
of fnqiiiry. It appean* tliat tlte author, who in niH^nilian of the National 
MuMciiiii, hii'' it>Mii*<l u rinMilar to many of the pnnninent (x»llf<*ton in the 
Mi'^^i^Hipii Va)l<*y. t'n<iiiirin(r alMnit paU»<ilitliir rc*)i(*H in their cahineti>, their 
nniiiU(*r. fizf. apiM'sirsince, <•!(■. Thf an-worn to tliin rirrular revealed the 
fai't thu* a I'ia-s nf n'lit-" wliich Mr. WiNon frerly calln palcohthiiii i«i quite 
(* iiiiiinii. thiiMu'h \rry fv^ of t!i4*iii an* •<)iiiwn to have lM*fn taken from any 
th'ptli iM'nrath tlif Mirfai-f. aii<l fmt a hinul** one in a>h04*iation nith an ez* 
tinrt aniiiKi). W'f }iavc alrraily ^aiil (si'«* fifh'tjii^t for January, lSt)0), that 
r«-!ii-- Mliii }i li.ivc thi- nulr ^ti:ipi' may ^t• or may nt>t In* pah'f>Iithir. Still, 
it !*• itn«' '-\i•\^ in tht* t\)i\\\ ilirrf-tii>n. Prrliap-< th«' nrxt htep will hernnfirm- 
at'iry. Tli*' •- 'lln-turH will l\^^\\ n<»tii-i* tltt* ^:l^^•»unliinL'^an•l will inform the 
I'ur.iti r .i^ ilif I r<i\imity i»f mk'Ii ru<lf n-lu-M in i:ravfl lifiln, an«l mill conn- 
pan* th« M till* hiirf.ii'f wit!i otliiT*i fiuihl hruiMtli tilt* ^ur^at-e, alwajTl 

taking' «':t re n<it tn i*<iiif 'um! an unttni-hnl nfolith'r with a linihheii |*aIeo- 
liiliit*. l! > |Mi-«iiiIf ih'it u«* may n-*t*rrtain what thert* i;* alNiut thifi |»aleo- 
litliir i\,i*' 111 Aiiit'rii-a. 

A St'ftw "( l*'-rh ■♦ .r.«' AutKrtif'tl'fjw- A llanJ-book for Ki*)einneni. Bj Thos. 
Wil- III Wa-hiUprtcn. IS'.hi. 

TlM'r»> ha** lH*«'n a il«Mii.in>l fir a h.iinl 1m».iIc nn ari-hj' ilo^y for a long time. 

Mr. \Vi!-.in hn**. un<{fr tht* au*«pi('«'" nf ihf N.iMnr al Mil "earn, prepared thii 

iiUf. thi-M^h \%f ff-ar that tin* numU'r **f c>t\tu** wliirh have lMH*n printed Iff 

^n ft-'A !ii.it :' will liani.y -upply <'Vrn tht* ('••l!«*i*tiir^. t«i ^ay nothing of the 

iiii..r<- if- uri'l otLi-r ar< I.. <>!••*:: "l". Mr \Vi!->>n'» ii.rlliiMl of treatment it 

"'1' f. .1- m ^'ht !••■ fx|« tS 1. I|f lii-j^'in- w ith tl.r pa!*i>litltiri« of Ktirti|-e and 

tl.iii I a--«- ••II t" th** -■■ '.ilii-l p.iU'><I.it.;i » in Vitii-rn-a. lit* nfit lake* up 

»"!iii' ■ f ?l.f in-rf r ••i.'i.tf, -•..■« :t.»-h- "f iii* 'lithii--. anil finally miU with a 

■ !• -<"r.|-*.-ifi "f !!.•■ [••■•••■r ii'i:-Ki''l rflii-. A ii«»!«'Wtiriliy fi*ature «*f the iMwk 
I* tfn'if !i »•«• w • *! iht- A'l'h 'T I'.ty^ *■• !ti«' f'»rin»*r iMiruttir. I^r. t'hariee 
II iM *^-i 1 1 k III . M <rl*\\.!. '••• .iii.iri- :.i*f.t tiy tNiiM* wifi knt*w the (iili- 

fcTi'tit an I •.tr»!'.i i!'-i-f .i-r -III 1 iv- li'ali" ar- I iMj'ii-al •rhulur. When there 

I" • I in I S t> •! I ;ii rhf u iv ••( ..ly :t\ji f • in I iM m* An>l •«» miirh uneertaintj 
a" !'• t)i<* f iri-i k'lifri'.ii ;>riiii-i|i'i*-. :t i« i*<}M^-i,illy irrAtif^ iuk tii i*«*e arrhvolo- 
^i»!" f'i>iij:-i>-n i'i.,;tl.f Wiirk whii h lia« alffU'ly lM-«*n fluiit*. (*o o iteration ia 
D«H-«h'}. JtMl '11-,^ auil variaiu'tr l>rtwt^'n wnrkerti only liimlerpM 
u|ieralion anl* iL 
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V.»i. Xm. Mav. Wji, No j^. 

TIIK MIGRATIONS ( »F TMK MOl'NDHriLDKRS. 

h\ Sim mi s I) I'l i r 

One «»f tiK- most strikin;^ prculiantirs alxuil tlu- Mt.inul-biiiUI- 
crs uMs that they avouItMl tlu- coa^t aiiil cnncrnlratftl their forces 
tliMnm^hly in the interinr. inakinj; the rivers ihcir '»jniial places 
I'f re*»ort We Iiave already -spoken ot tins in coniiet tion with 
llie MtssiNsippi River, and liave sh'»wn that it \\a^ the jrrcat 
thorini^lifare for the prehist«»ric raie-^. tlie numerations of the 
races h.ivin^ Ixen alon;^ its* chanm ]> in Inith chrectinns. Some 
ol the races — such as the I)ak<)ta^ — are known to liave passed 
up from the s«iuth t«i tlie nortli. Perhaps the Mound- builders 
|M?^sed down from the north t«» the st.uth at an earlier date. Tiic 
MissiKiri River was another ^:reat artery which >upplied hfe to 
the Mound-buiMcrs' territ*»rv. It is >aid that tliere are various 
mounds o\ the |>yramidal t\'pe on tlie Misr«nuri Kiver. and th«it 
these ha\e l>ccn traced at intetvaU ahmp the channel'*. t^Mvin^j 
evidence that this was the route whicli the pyramid- builders t' ok 
l>eforc they reached the stopping place. At its mouth was tlic 
capital of the pyramid-builders The < >hio River was .iImi an 
arter>' of the Mound-budiierN* trrritnry. It was the ch.mnel 
thrtiui;!) winch the various Mtiuiul-buiiders poured. The ( >hio 
River was the (hvidin)^ line between the northern i '.a^s df m(»und- 
builders, who were probably hunters. and the southern vlass, wlio 
were aL;rKiilturists. It was itself oci upied by a people who 
were in a inin^Ieil agricultural and hunter state. They were, 
however, so surrounded by war-like tribes as to be obliged to 
dwell in tortified vtUa^'es; and so it was the homeof the *'village" 
mo.md-builders. 

There iN no more interesting; re ;^m on in all the mound-builders' 
tcrritor\' than this one through which the Ohio River ran. It 
was thu favorite reiiort for the Mound-builders throughout all 
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MhJUATKlNS OF TIIK MorMMJriLUKRS. 
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noticed at the outset that the Mound l)uiliiers of the Ohio River 
were divided into iliffcrcnt classes, some of t lie in hcui^; earlier 
«ind some later in the district. Several may he recoj^nized. It 
Ntill further may be stated that al«»n;; this river a division has 
been recoj^m/etl in the works oi' the dislrirt, one cla'^s beinj; 
situated at the head waters of the Alleghany Kiver. ani>ther on 
the Muskingum ami Scioto, a third on the Sliami, and from the 
Miami t«» the Wabash, a fourth nn the Wabash, from the Wabash 
to the Missouri, a fifth cla^s on the Cumberlami and the Ten- 
nessee, a sixth class on the St. IVanci-* in Arkansas, a little beyond 
the mouth of the ()hi'>, .mtl a seventh class on the Kentuckv 
and the Ken.iwha. All of ihesf are. Iii>wever,cli»sely connected 
with the < >hi«». as the v^'reat artery tiirou^h which the life <»f the 
moun<l-))uiIders flowed. 

We fint! a .::reat variety «if ra* es in these localities, as each 
sub-iii*«trict had .i cla^s of earth-woiks ptculiar to itself — the 
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chambered torn!) <»n the All- 'lianv, <•! winch the (irave Greek 
mount! IS a type (nci- \'\^. l . ihi- sacreil cm lis .ind \ dla^c enclo- 
sures nn the Scioio xe I'i;; .'■ atu! Mus'f.:n.,i:m , the ancient 
forts on the Little anil Iv^ M;.mii ■ srr V\^ 3 . the conical 
mounds oil the Wabash Kivcr isn- Fi;^.4 ; thf loil^c citlIcs ancl 
walled vi'.la.'es on the St. I'Vanci^ Kiver; the stone ;;raves on the 
Cumberiani! Kiver (st-e l*'i;: ;■. antl the be* -h:v*- ti»mb on the 
Kenawha River. The st:an:^'«sl feature ot ,\V. is that in this 
rep ion wc find the reprt-cnt itives of all the mound -builders* 
Work* — the ^^reat serpent representing !h<- i ftiLjy l)'.iilders, the 
altar mounils and firebeiN apparently represent 1 p. ^ the hunters 
of It»\\a. the pyramids near Kvansville represi-ntin;^ the pyra- 
mid buuiiers; the bte-hivr tombs representing the mountaineers 
m N'irth C'arolina; the circular enclosures, representing; the sun 
worshiper**; •iome of the fortification^ representing' the military 
|>coi>le of New York ; the stone forts representing the stone 
grive |>eople of Kentucky and Tennessee, and the ash pits rep- 
resenting the later raee of hunters which traversed the region at 
a late date. 
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We m.iy say. then, that it is a peculiarly favorable place to 
study thi- mi;^' rati* ins nf tlu- Mniind-huiicitTs. as well as of the 
later Indian^. Now in reference tu t)ii> subject ol migration, we 
are aware that various writers have treate<l of it. antl it may be 
n 5.jar«!eil as a te^t ca-M . having ^jreat bearing; on the mound- 
builders' problt m. It may be well, llu.'ii. Id refer Xr these opin- 
ion'* behire we ;;«» further. We nImII >p<ak fir^t of the theory 
which Dr. Th'imas lia^* ailvanced. It i^ that the Mound-builders 
ff the .\ilei;haiiy Uivrr. iIujm- of Snuthnn ( *hi«i.i»f the Kenawha 
Vallt-y and ji! I'.a-^li rn Tennessee, were ali the same jieople and 
w« n- the ancf slurs ^i the ( lieroke* s. ( )j)jH.silr lo this theory 
I- that f)f Sir Win. I 'aw>un. who holds that the Mound builderN 
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;%■!■ .1 jr 'jile ;::i:! i: ! - thr l.'!tri.in i.i • I li- sr tcatures re- 
s' i!;'i!' til"! ■fl'-r let! irr-N •>! ti;- I'ltlyiie .ii> Pr. Dawson 
l!.:Mi: .h'.wi". :.t::.i* 'lif A! . .ii-.m- w • re .i I.il' r j-ru;.!*- and that 
I;. . .tri: !r iiit'. ';':. i * •■r.-i^In- k\ . !: •■ni ihe *'i .:'ial'»r- 

■. At.i:v ' -.1 '. :■. I :: '^t.'. va\\ rii'-. 1 *r. I In:atiu I lalc 
:. ..:.!::iM:. \ \.\. '.. i: ;;■::. !l.- :'••:!. \'. -t. b:jt that tliey 
'-. .11 : tl.'- M" :: ! . .:■!•' r^t. \\\ li- .•■. ir- «^ tii-iTi at llrst 
w .:?;. ■' ti; • •:.! . r:, .); .; :;. .r ■ ■■ :r !.• ! - b- - i;*i: md a- ro3% 
Ml.- :.-.:. ]>:. i * ill. i V. . n :..,wr-»r. r. ;i- '.:- \\\\\ t:ie M<>i:nd- 
}j-i. : ■ *. w : ■ • . I : • .;. ■ ■: i :: ■.;:.!! r ■ >! rue. - ::■ d tli- m uerc 

.:.. : : ' t:. i -t ^ .w. ' ;• i'!* . ?.■ t;.- M v.i> - ; n- .me to the 
A! '11^:11 •;:• M : ' ; i:i * el:; .ititi hn\\\r I ■ the ancient 

H . I. . .; ii; • aIh ". t;. i lie-.-in! th*- A.!e^;iians \Kcre ihc 
tri.-:-. :.* 1:. •■.•;ri :■. %\ .iLiU'^ i • ;rn:!.ir to lh.it of l)r. 

W ; n. '..it :n .1 : ..:;"n a • v*o.:id su ',;•. sltiial 5i)me i>l them were 
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allii-c) tM till- llHTiaiis. -tiirl tli.tt till- >>un-H(lrolll|•l'r^ uml scrju-iit- 
woMliiiK-Ts '.f tlir ' >!i:.. k:v. r w-f Miiiil.ir to th- ■ l.i-. wh-i kft 
tluir NvmLoU iii (Itnl Hi.Min am! in Wist.tii liiir^in-. 

Men', thin, w.- li uv th'- .ilT-ri iil lli.or!.-*. .iiui au H> lake 'nir 
chouf out i>r tliiin .dl ' i.ii w..ik, liMwrnr. i;. not to .idvann- 




.inii pmv<- A tlicory, liii", to "ittidy ilu- tokiri-* .inil aNCt-rt.iin what 
lli<-it ttstim-.ny ;s UV uiitcr the ri.Kl. »li;c!i is v.ry nth in 
|.rihiMorif works, !.ut tlic*i- r- ■;iiiri tin- lio-n-si study for us 
to »(.|..ir.itc tin- tok.ns an.i .i-n:i;ii tlum to lli. ])ro|Kr dates and 
iirdcf atiil raic-.aml Ir .irii fmiii tlii m tlic nrdi r and tlic direction 
wtii.h tln'stf raLL- i.li-irvf: in tln-ir nii,; rations. 

The iiui->ti<>ii IS. How .ir<- «i: t.- .i.. this> \\'<- answer that 
thcfc :ir<.- thrct: uavs First, wi- may take the location and the 
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VVc may s.iy. thrn. that it is a peculiarly favorable place to 
stiuly tlif inij.;rati«'ns of llu- Minind-huiMcrs. as well as of the 
lattT Indian--. Now in rcfcrLMU'L" ti> this subject of migration, wc 
are aware tli.it various writers hav*' treated of it. and it may he 
rt :jarde»l as a test c.i'^f, liavin^ ^reat bearinj^ nn the mound- 
b iilders' probliiii. It rnay be \m11, llien, li> n fer t<i these opin- 
ir>ns before wr -•» further. We shall spi-.ik first of the theory 
whi- h I>r. 'rii«mias has advanced, it is that the M«>und-buildcrs 
<'fth<: Alleidiany River. ihoNe of Souihein (Jhio.of the Kenawha 
Valley and oi l',ast» rn 1 enne.ssce, were .ill the s.ime pei>ple am! 
wt n- the anetslor.'s of the ( herokc* s. ( )ppositi: In this theory 
i> ih.il of Sir Wtn. I )aw.son, wlu» hohls that the Mi»und-builders 
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■.♦■I' ip'-'jile irii:'..'.: \ the l-i'tiian i.» •■ Ih' :i teatures xv- 
S: iiiM' the ■••?tf: te i*. :r« s ..t tin Tolync ;.\i:s I)r. IXiwson 
t; ink .Ii'-wi\ I. t::i* :lir- .\! ■ 'M*. ins w m- i lit' r !»ro:.h- and that 
l::- \- ■ iir. *: iii !! \r.':\ i •.<•:. .ts la i\ . fr-'in the '"e^itiat'T- 

l Al. i: ! ■ -.1 t". !'. !■■• *-:!■. liii! Ml''! Pr. Mi.i.llio Male 

1. ..;■. til i! !:. \. .'.r. !■. t: ;i-:v:l.- :'< •■ tl.'A « -t. |,-.! that tllCN 
• . w : ti." M" .::!■...: :- I' : r- ''. w. 1 1- .■■. .r. -^ th-in at fir.st 
:i .:■;. ■' t;; • »;.i ■. ::: .'•: ',;'!. r ■ ■ ■ r e ! . h- s. i/j'. ,^i^,[ .j, r,,jH 
•J.. !.v : i>;. I)ini » W .'»■ n. :.-wc-.tr. :\ ■'. I ■ *!ii: the M.-iind- 
bi '.!■•:•. \v I !■■.;. : i r'.:::.!i r ■.: r.ue . ■ ::■.■ oltli-muerc 

i'... ■ • I t:. I • .' I .::. ■ r ■ •■ ^/ ''.v , \ > *'::■ Ml '.ays ; s-me to the 
A. •■■r.k.f. ■.: •;!• M ■ ::i:i * ci;; and ho::.'.- l- the ancient 
H .1. .. .;•.:! . ■ A]:'.:. \'\: I.Tie^an^i tlv A.ie^hans uere the 
\l^/:• :.: I :. ':;r. :! v\ ai-.m-:- :• -:ni:!.;r to that of Dr. 

\\." .»n.'ijt :n .1 : ;;:.'-n a- wu.ild suj,; est tiiat some ofihcm\*ere 
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br.tnch of ihc l),iki>l,is, nvte itrnbalilyontcinthis region, tlmiiuli 
thi'ir homt- w.is .i(tcru.iril in (iii.* norllurn p.trt of ( icori^ia. ;. 
Th« Krus have been >i...k. n .,f a. |...,MbIy the .m^i .it..r> of the 
M'lUiiil-hiiilder'i .uul .n^ bi-!iin(;in;^ (■■ thf N.-imc .>l(>ck a-^ the AUc- 
^jiicwi-i iif traihtion. C'- The Sliawner>, a tribe i>f the Algi-nkin 
-(■>ck. Thev were t;ri-at wamlerer-. amt !■-» their lukenv in 
many hicaht'ies. The .li-tna i- Ii;ll ..|' niavts ..f the Shawnees. 
which are inler-iH-rsed anion^ the w^l^k^ i-f the pr<< eiiing 
ri)i>nii()-biiittfcrs. Imt utiieh are eaoily ili^tini;iushahli- tr.>ii) tlieni 
l.v thtir ni.ulern .ipiM-aranr.- .unl hv certain charactiri-titMi liii h 
arr in.lrrin.ihle. but »iii.h are n< verthrle-s ea-ilv teO'cni/.iMe. 
;, Til.- lr.»pi..iv have r-a. h. ■( a- tat s.uith a^ th. ( Hi... Kiver. 
We 5h<MiM uii.luihte.llv lin.l varh-iis rehes kit hy this trihe in 
the iK-fi-uls i.reee<!ini; hi'-l..ry. 



•••"^rs- 




N..W the [■■.lilt we make i-. that po-iMhiy we may fim! m the 
tra.hti.iii, ol one i.r all of theNc trih- ■* -imJthiii^' which w:!! help 
us t.> identify the m<iunii-> anil n lio "f th<- ret;i>in willi the jk-o- 
plc wh.i built ihi-ni. We must, Imwever, c.-n^iiler .me thing 
before we undertakr tins. While then- arc traditions anion^; ihc 
Indians a- l<- their funui st^ll^;^;!l s ami mnqucsis aliout this re- 
gion, there are also e\nlinces ..I piecedin^' riiit;ralions. ami thii 
evidence cmes to us a- a ciinfirmalion that tht- Mound tmiiilers 
here wire not one people tml many In fact, it was ,i unarming 
pl.ice for several tribe- .ir -tock-. With this pi>mt in mind we 
ni.iy -afeiy t.ike up tr.nliti.n .i- one sour..e of evidence The 
gre.it rivers are siippusnl t' have .t record of nii^rationo wiitten 
uiKin th-ir banks, the w..rks .ind the vari<iiis traditions of the 
In.iian- lii-uii: by s.,me i.li ntified with each r;ver .iiid the prnmi- 
n.Tit moumis ..n e.ich having been i<lentihcd .is tlie scat of some 
i;r<aC ' vt nt known in hi-tory or tradition. 

Il IS ueli known that the tr.iditioii. u hicli has bcm re]>eated so 
man> times by Ihc M.iti\i:s .ind i;athired by the missionaries and 
by Schoo;. lalt. Hrikw.-lder an»J others, in r.lalion to the very 
m;i:r.itiin w.- .ire n^w . .insi.It rint;. has been lor.ttrd in man)- dif- 
ferent p'.uc^ — fu»t on the Missi-sippj. next on the .-^l l_iwrencc, 
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tury has been revised. Baseless theories have been demolished 
and the ground cleared for the erection of more solid structures." 
"While science has been specialized, it has been shown that the 
correlation of the 'prehistoric sciences' is as intimate as the cor- 
relation of the physical sciences. Hasty philological deductions 
require to be systematically checked by the conclusions of pre- 
historic archaeology, craniology, anthropology, geology and 
common sense."* The result is indeed a startling one. The 
" prehistorics," it appears, are no longer to be left to themselves, 
but are suddenly brought into the midst of the ** linguists," and 
the whole line of tokens, from the "paleolithics" of the gravel 
beds to the "neolithics" of the long barrows and the short 
barrows, and from these to the lake dwellings and the rude 
stone monuments, are all to be studied by the united company, 
and archaeology is exalted to a rank alongside of all the older 
and more thoroughly understood sciences. The Aryans are no 
longer intruded races, but are to the "manor born." The pre- 
historic tokens, which so long remained untenanted and silent, 
are now ** peopled" and the division and identification goes on 
apparently with very great confidence, and each prehistoric class 
of tokens is assigned to its own peculiar branch of the same great 
Aryan race, the survivors being now well known. 

Linguistically considered, the prehistoric races are about as 
silent as they ever were, and archaeologically speaking the differ- 
ent "ages" still stand as fixed and firm as ever; the distinction 
between the gravel beds, the cave contents, the kitchen middens, 
etc., remains undisturbed, notwithstanding the efforts to make 
the relics and the skulls speak the same language as that now 
heard among the living races. 

There are also a few discrepancies between the advocates of 
the new theory, as Dr. Isaac Taylor considers the Aryans allied 
to the Ugric, while Gerald Rendall thinks the Aryan center was 
in Scandinavia, or about the Baltic Sea. There seems to be 
also a variety of opinion as to the color of the complexion and 
hair oi these prehistoric races. Dr. Huxley rings the changes 
on the long-headed blondes and the short-headed brunettes, and 
seems to be inclined to say "I told you so" in reference to the 
Neanderthal skull itself, while others are less confident and not 
quite ready to say what kind of a skin actually covered this or the 
Constadt and what the Cromagnon skull. Still, as the Swedes 
are fair-haired and long-headed, and there are people in France 
who are dark-haired and broad-headed, it must be that the 
" dolicho-cephalics" were Swedes and the " brachy-cephalics" 
were French or some other southern race. 

Not the shadow of a doubt. It has all been made plain. The 
division occurred in the prehistoric age. The history of the 

^*The Origin of the Aryans," by Dr. Isaao Taylor, closing sentence. 
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)>r.mch of the Dakntas, \ii-rc iirnbalilyont-ciiilhi^ici^ion.thnntrh 
their iKitiR- WAN .iftcru.iril in tlttr northirn p.irt uf (icorifui. 5. 
The V.rn" have been ■■i)"ki ri "f a- p-»-ibly the .inrolurs nf the 
MiUtul-biiildiTN .»n>i -n- br!Miinin;; t.. the s'.imc stock as the Alle- 
jjiieMi-. nf tradition, (>. Tlie Sli.twneo. a tribe of the AliJ.inkin 
sl.Krk. They were j;r.Mt waii.ierer*, an.! 1< tt their token* in 
many locahties. The di-trnt is lull of t.-iavo i>f the SliaMiK<-s. 
which an- interNiM-r-sed ainon^ the Wiirk«- '-f the prei eiiinn 
motind-liiiihiers. but which are ta-ily itistini;iii>h.-ililr hi>m tlieni 
by tlieir ni.>tIiTn .ipiH-aiancc an<l by Cirtain eharacieri-.tit-, w hit li 
are indcrinaliie. but wiiu h .ire n.verthcle-s r.l-ilv le.i.iini/able. 
;. Th.- In«iii..is have r.a. In.! a- l.it s..i,th ;i-. til. Ohi.- K.ver. 
We sh.uil.l iind..u!>tL.!h tin.) variniis lelics lelt by thi-. tribe in 
the [leri'-.ts [>reee.iinv; lirvt..ry. 




N..W the pMiiii \\K make is th.U pos-ibly we m.iy run! m the 
tra.litioii-, of one it all of iheM- trib. s •...melhiiit; which will hilp 
til til iiieniify the mound- iiiid rt lie* 'if th.- re;;ion with the Ik-o- 
ple whii liiiitt ihrni We must, h.iwever, mnsiiler 'nie thing 
befon- we uiulertak.- thi> Whil.- tlier.- ,iie traditions ani.m;; the 
IndMRs a- t.i their li-tnur striii;i;U'. and i onquests about thi- re- 
Rii'n, tliete are also e\idinces"t jirecedin^ mit^rati.ins. and this 
evnlence conies to us as a confirmation that the M.>iind'l>iiilders 
here w< re not one people but tnatu . In tait. it was a awarming 
place f..r Several tribe- -if slock-. With tlus p.unt in niiiid we 
may -.ifely take up trad:ti. n ..s ..rie source of . videiice The 
(jrct: nv.-rs are siijipusid !■■ have a ri cord of miiiiationt. w ntten 
upon tli'-ir banks, the w.irk* and the various tr.i.litions of the 
In.lian- beiiit; t>y s..me ul< iitit'i.d \u;h each r:ver and the ]u.<mi- 
neiii in.iumis ..n each havin|> l>eeii identirieil as the seat .<f sume 
yri at (A.nt kn.iwn m hi-tory .ir Iraditi'ii 

It is »eli kn.iwii that the lia.!ili..ri. »!iic!i has been repeale.I so 
many times !>y the natives and v:.ithrred I'V the missionaries and 
by Siho..;.ialt. H.-ikw.-id. r and others, in rrlati.m t.> the very 
ni:.:rat!in «•■ are ti-w , ..nsLli-rini,*. lias been locat.d in n'an.v dif- 
fer' 11 1 piaic — lir-t oil the Mississippi, next on ihi' St I^iwrencc. 
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next on the St. Clair. It seems to have found its last resting; place 
in this vrrv district, ;it the head- waters of the Ohio. The ccle- 
brated (irave ('reek mound is said to be the very spot where the 
event is conmieniorateil. Now we would not depreciate the 
value of the tratliti<»n as nne of the connecting links between the 
historv r»f the .Mouml-builders and the modern Indians, but refer 
to the point as an evidence of the mipnrtance of liiscrimination 
in the matter *W" m iterations. 

I lavwodd savs the C'herokees had a tradition in which was 
contained the history of thrir migrations. It was that they rame 
from the upper p.iit of the ()hn», where they erected earth- 
works. lUit then- i> a map contained in (athn's book on the 
Indians which m pic-^ents th«- route tak«n b\' the Man<lar.s. a 
branch of the I >akotas. This m.ip makes Oliio the staitmg 
point of that pe'»ple, and the head waters o( t!ie Missouri tlie 
terminati4»n of their wande^in;.;'^. We rei^.m! this tradition as 
import. mt a^ th.it of tiie I )'-law.iiCH oi •»( the Iro(]noi>. but it is 
a ti.niition which ;^ives iu-t the oppiisirr ilinction for the route 
of the Moiind-biiilders ot tiie dj^-lrict I b»w shall we reconcile 
the two .iLCoiints r* < »ur iiitthod •■! ri i uncilin.; in one which we 
taki- from the sliniv «»f lli' rii'»;:iul- The 1 J.iki-ta tradition refers 



t«» a mediation wliuh piolf.ilily pit \ « iled .ill the n'Cord-* ol either 
tlu- Tell .:ijewi. the tin r-'j « « s, the I)- I.iwan^ and the Iroquois, 
the m .;[atn'n ot tin- -^ti.iii,;* s. ip. nt w.iiNhijKTs « n-^mally occu- 
pysii th: d'.^triit < >ui p'»-:ti«'it i-^ tli.it all "! the traditi' 'H*; .ire 
iiiij>«ii!.iii:. bir 'h' \ prM\f .i ^iiii'ss|..n . .t iiMpul.iiii.n^ in this 
r<-.'io!; l! I >r I h- 'in i> l'^ t > ;■ iMti; tiir 4 li- r<ik' » s hfie, we also 
huMt- t: ' .mrc-t'i- «»l tii- I Jakot.i^. ,ind le.iV' thr \\.\y open for 
othrfNt" i '• it" iithfi tr.lif-N. s'l iM ikin^; the Mounil-biiilders not 
iiM' . 'i :t •! V- : -'• .iM'I !o!i. ii-n:inuei!. Tin-; is our jK>mt 

\\ f iii.iv ur ;i t.»kr iMi tin -liidv of It»c.ilitv as connected with 

' I - M 

th' tr.idilioiiN 1 1- I k A«l«i' : ^^.lys th Lenni LenajK.* resided, many 
h;iiuir' d yf.ir'% .iijo. \t\ .i distant t DufUry in the west. They 
i]:!^rat'->l • .i^tu.iid. .md • .in)e to .i toit .md lai^^i- towTi of the 
N.im.ie'»iii!':. .1^ til' \- c.il'i'l the c-'imtrv t»ccupieij bv the Telle- 
.h<A:.whi had II) i!iy iar^;'- towns and rei^iilar fortihcati<»ns. 
' >n' i.r til- . ?'»An- a i>. w n th«- mmth ti thf Union. .in«i here 
an- 'h- r:ii'j"."!« - »*;?.i::mi.- t:i« ''i.i.ii'N n! liic s'..i.!i li-!".* ii«:wi. 
II»-. '...s !■! I i .1. iv- ti. M- n.;w«* in I t!i'.- I.eiini I. 'nip- united 
I:.' :r • f- ;■ -i .;:•. i' }i I'tl- - w- r- fm.-::: I lii- t n- my f .f til'ied 

!;:• : . \\ I ■ ■. : a:i ! 'i t ■! t. 'fl :t'i« it - Mis i»n ihr r ;vrr^ and 

i.ii-: ■ I I.' \K i: .1-! ! ::. in-. \ it- In thf ■ n-i !i'.e Mivadtrs 
■ "i:i . : : . A'.\ 1 !.vi !■ ■■ •' ^ • .nri V '"•• .\ . ' n thi::!. I ii* Men'we 
r; I ■ ■ : ■■• !;.• ..'■.:■. r. :;•' \ cjii.*\ --t tin ^M.»t iakrs. and 

i:. I :: ■• ! ''' ;. ■'. 'M--! :;.•■ C" ;!:!r\- t" th-- Miuth. The 

A! ■ . . \\ ' :'■: I .• ■:■ ••:■ ' ri iiic \:*..b!. . abiiuii-ri'i tlu f« un- 
:r\ \:\ ! •■ : A :i 'ii' \\ • - •■ . !r '111 Ah II' •-■ ill- y ncr re- 
lij[-it.- : 11 :■ , th n. W' li.iv« !ii>- .\!^i>iu.:n .icC"Unt. and we 
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seem to l>c Inokin^j .it a picture «»f the Mound. hui!(l<fi who 
had occupiid the tirntory. 'Ilicrc »*» a diMTipHiicy. hi>\\tv<.r, 
in the tradition, nr lather X\n- inl<'rprc:tatii»n nl" it. '1 he sren«- is 
located on iIjc Namaesippi. winch lleckwildir c.»lls the Missis- 
sippi, and the tlifi^ht is down that iivi-r, fiut I leckwelder. in 
another place. locates niu- ^^reat hattit- lu-arly we^l nt th<* St. 
Clair and another just south of I-,ike Mrie. where hundreds of 
the Telle^iiewi were hurie*.! in the nituinds This tradition 
accords with the jiassa^^es m CuMck'** narrative, a narrative which 
comes from the Iroquois rather tlian from tht* Delawares ^r 
I«ena|>es It also may accord w ith the poetical a* cotint contamcd 
in the Walum Olum. or the red sc«»re »'f the Deiawaies. trans- 
lated by Dr. 0. ii. Hrinton. Mr. Male. in Tm Ami Kit an Ami- 
oi AKIAN. has said that the country fp»m winch thr Lenni I.enape 
migrated was "Shinake, the land ot tlr trees." the woi.dy region 
north of Lake Su|H:nur. and thinks that the River St. Lawrence 
IS meant hy the wt)rd ^reat riv<*r Namae>ippi. lie. h«»wever. 
locates llie hattle mouiuis at St. Ciair .md th«- Detroit River and 
makes the Iluronsthe allies of the LenajK-. Ail the accounts 
atjree in this, that the Telle^hewi were east of a ijreat river and 
that thev were defeated and driven s.iuth. Dr Tlnnnas thinks 
that the tradition assists him in carrvmi; out the full identitlca- 
tion of the '^elle^hewi with the mound-huilders of this middle 
district, whi>m he regards as the .incestous »»t the Cher«ikees. 
He says that the Telle^hewi or Tsalake was the name the Cher- 
kces j^ave themselves. 1 he lradili»»n of the Cherokees refers to 
the rej^ion of the I'pper Oliio as their former home The testi- 
mony of the mounds and of the Walum < )lum arc in accord 
with the (irave Creek mound and those found in the Kenawha 
Valley, and when compared with the < )hio mounds prove that 
this was their home and the retreat was by way of the Kenawha 
River. Now this is very plausible, and. so far as it ^joes, it may 
prove satisfactory. Still we may say that there are traditions 
which loc.ile other tribes in the same region, tribes which .ire of 
entirely diflTerent stock from the Allejjhewi. ( »n this {>t»int we 
Would refer to the map contained in Ciilin's Indians and to the 
one prepared by Mr. J. (). Dorsey. These sh«»w that th-: tradi- 
tiimary route of the I )akotas was in the opposite ilirecti«»n from 
that of the (Iherokee<. 

II. We now turn to the earth-works. We Jiave said that 
there .ire manv earth-works in this district, anil th.it thev can be 
divided both according; to their jjeo^raphical location antl their 
chronoli»L:ical horizon. We have also said that the reprexnta- 
tives of the works of otiter districtN are found in this, and that 
these representatives may help us ti» identify the people who 
onee p.i-^sed through this ^reat ch.innel. We are now to take 
up tile diMerent districts and see what similarities there are. Let 
us first notice the centers *»f population. It is ver>' remarkable 
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\Vc m.iy <^.iy. thrn. that it is a pt-culiarly favorable place to 
study tlu- mij.;ialinns of tlu- Mtninil-l)iiil(If.rs. as well as of the 
l.itcr Indian'*. Now in rt-lcrcncc tn this subject ot mi^'ration, wc 
.irc aw.irc that vari»»us writers have treated of it. and it may be 
n^.irilrd as a te^t ci^e, havinj^ ^reat bearinjj nn tlie mound- 
b^ulders' proMctn. It may be well. then. t«i n ter tc^ these opin- 
if^n^ before wi- ;.',•► further. We shall .Npeak fir>t of the theory 
whh h Dr. Th'»mas has advanced. It is that the M<>und-iiuildcrs 
ot tli<* -\Ile:diany Kiver. lho.se of Southern < Miin.of the Kenawha 
Willuy and »»! i\a stern 1 ennc.s^ee, were all the same people and 
Wf r«- tile ante stiir.s •►f th<- ( heroke« >. ( )ppnsite to this thet»ry 
In that ot Sir Win. I >aws(>n. wlio hoh!"* that the Mound-builders 
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W'l' .1 p'.-'ple itiii'..i: I ■ the 1 '/.tiian i.i f I h- ir loatures re- 
s' ni!i'.« tiie ■iftti ie.it:re-- ««! tin- r*»I\iie mi'.s l)r. Dawson 
til ink . Ii'-wi-\ I. tint !hr A! < ink ins w w a I. it' r pnf.ilf andtli.it 
i:.- •.■ • .iiii- I: :n ll - •\i'.':\- it. •►!. .i^ ht .i\ . fr.iiii ihe "ttjuat'T- 
:a At.iv.t: ' -.it". r\ \' :' rl'.v uiit- :iab! I 'r. Hi i| alio Male 

li ..i-:lM: t:. .\. !ik.p. t: :i..::i :!;• :^»!tl.v. . >:.b-.itlhat thc\" 
' ■ .:i : ti.'* M ■ .r. i ' - i. . i- : - !» '. t' :' m I b !.». .i! * ili- in at llrst 
ri .;!■; ' tl. < 'ill ■. !:■. .k • .; '!i :r ■ ■■ re : . h ■ ^ ii:h .inii a. ro*-* 
'1;. : r. . : \ >: . 1 ) iiK- » W •- n. :i-we\». r. ii i :- *h\\ tlie Mfund- 
b-r'.!:: *• \* ■••:. 1 :■■■.;■■ '! i n::].b rutr.ue-. -■::;» ni tlii m uerc 
.;'..;■ ; •. I ti. 1 iv I iij. •: ••-M". !'.■.:• ll-.i Maiav. ; s -me to the 
A'./»nk:ii .:. : 'h- M- :• .:aii *. tk; and kt»:::e l» the ancient 
M il; !..;i:i ! wli*.:. li".' l.riesand tlv A!".e^;hans were llie 
!ri;'iv- ;■.'. "lii "I'ln: ri w .i-i.ancr i^ -:ni:I.ir to that of l)r. 
\\"i! • in. Iiat in .i iii!; -n a'- wu.dd suj^i^st tis.it some i>f them were 
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allu-d t" the ItxTians. .iinl ili.it tin- Kiiii-»'iir'>hipcrs and scrfK-nt- 
worshi|x-r% ..t' the i Hn.. Kiv. r \wtr Mmil.ir tn tin- i Ia•.^ who kfl 
Ilitir syriil.ols in C,u:i\ lit.t.,.n .iik! hi U.Nt.in I'.iir.-pi:. 

Hfri". tliLn. Wf h.iVL- tli.' .1 iTr-nt llu-.iri.--. .in.l .irr to t.ikt- ..iii 
choice ont ul thriti aU ' i.ir W'nk, tiow \<-r. is ni>t to .iilv.inci- 
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;in.i provr .1 tlitory. Imt In stiiily tlic tuk- ns nn-l s^ctrMin what 
ihiii tfstim.-ny i-^ U't- ciiifr the ti.l.l, which is vt-ry rich in 
prihiitorii w..rk». tii:l thtsc ni;iiirc ihc ili-f-l -tuily for us 
111 ti-p.ir.iti- Ihi- tolvi ii-> .tni! .i'->!l:ii tlii-m tu liu- |>rn[HT dates and 
xnltfi .(ii<l r.vc-'. nnil l<.irn fr<<Tii lh< ni tho onliT .ind tlic direction 
wli:. h till"'!.- race- oSscrviii in thc;r iiii^r.itions. 

The i^lK■^tl.•n IS. How .in \\u t.> .Jm ihi>' W'r answer that 
thiTi- an- three vtavs. |-'irst. wc niav take the location and the 
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proof of Egyptian influence in America. The question is one 
which Mr. Goodyear does not attempt to answer directly him- 
self. This, he claims, is the work of the archaeologist, while his 
is that of architecture and design. 

Considerable interest has been manifested in England re- 
cently over the extraordinary destruction to which the Egyptian 
monuments have been subjected. In The Nineteenth Century for 
November Mr. Henry Wallis presents a careful survey of the 
question. The chief source of trouble, he says, is due not to the 
ravages of the tourists, but to the laws of Egypt, whereby all 
the discoveries and finds must first be offered to the government. 
The shrewd "fellaheen" fully appreciate the fact that the govern- 
ment will pay less for their booty than will foreigners. Valuable 
discoveries are hidden away altogether, or the objects dispersed 
so as to prevent identification; while if they are of gold and 
silver they are more likely to find iheir way into the melting pot 
than into the hands of some careful collector, who if he did not 
always make known his possessions would at least preserve 
them intact. The iconoclastic character of many of the Moham- 
medans is another element that causes the destruction not only 
of fresh discoveries, but of monuments that have been exposed 
for years, for the religious fervor of the Mohammedan will not 
permit him to look upon an image without seeking to destroy 
it. The attempt on the part of archaeologists to uncover too 
much and the leaving of monuments in unprotected conditions 
are other causes which lead to their destruction. 



LITERARY NOTE. 

The Nation, of New York, is so unfortunate as to have a con- 
tributor to whom is assigned the task of reviewing the various 
books which appear on archaeology. This writer sets himself 
up as a critic, but a critic of the worst kind. Instead of treating 
an author fairly, and showing him where he may be at fault, or 
where there may be errors, he garbles a sentence here and twists 
a statement there, perverts and sets awry all that an author has 
said, and yet fails utterly to show any knowledge whatever of 
the subject which he is treating. This kind of treatment is be- 
stowed not upon one book, but upon all. In fact authors have 
come to understand that if their books are favorably received 
and are uniformly commended, when this writer comes to review 
their works he will be an exception to all others. An ogre is 
supposed to be a creature which seizes upon everything that 
comes within its reach and tears and blackens it This writer is 
not a critic; he is an ogre. 
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hr.inch of the l>akiit.is, ut-rc ])p>bAliIyonce in this region, though 
thi-ir hoiiK- was .tftcru.itil in the northern pari of (itorni.i. ;. 
The l->HN have lieen sj.okrn i>f a- po-iMbly the amislor- of the 
M-iL'nd-builder* ami aN heloiiKin^: I" the same stuck as the Alle- 
i;hcHis of ir-vlilion. (V The Shawnee^, a tnbc ()f the Al(;r.iikin 
-[■•ck, Tht-y Were j;r>.it waniUTtr-., ami l<It their tokenii in 
many locahtles. The tli-tru t is lull of i;i.-ivi» of the Sliannci-K, 
\ihich are interspersetl aiiion^; tlie work- if ihe iireieiling 
niound'hiiihlers. lint viliich are caMly (liktin|;iMshal>!r Iroiii iheni 
liv their in<><lern a|)|i''aranei' ami hv ci-rtain cliaracti ristiLs u liii h 
ar. in.l.-fmal.Ie. Idil wlii-h are niv.-rlhrless ea-ilv revoi.n:/al>le. 
7. Th.- Iruquoi- have nM.l...l a- l.n south as ihm),,,, Ki^tr. 
W.-shoul.i un.|..Lii,i,,ily fiii.l vari-iis relics lelt hy thi- trihe in 
thi- )K-riotls precttiint; litst..ry. 




«„ ■ 



Now thi: |i<iiiit »e make i" that poosihly we may lintl iti the 
tra>lilii>ii> oi une or all <>f these inhes -.. imcthin^ which ui!l help 
us tu identify the mounii- ami relic- of the region with the i>cO- 
ple who Ixiiit th.'in We iiiii-t. iiowever. consider one thing 
befoie we undertake tins. While iheie arc traditions anion^ the 
Indians a- to their (■■iniei -tni^j^U- ami eimqiiests .ihoiil ihi- re- 
gion, there are al-ti eMdtncesoT pTccedm^ ciijorations. and ihta 
evidence comes to us a- a conlirniatioti that the Mound luiiMers 
here were not one people tiul main. In tact, it wa% a i«arming 
pl.ice for several tribe- or -I-ick-, With tin- pipint in mind wc 
may -aleiy take up traiiili.n a- oiit- -.oiine of evulence. The 
gre.t; river- are -ii|ip.i-i-d !■. have a record of' niu:ratioiii« untten 
upon th'ir b.mks, the w>>rks .in>l the varioii- traditions of the 
Indian- Suini; by -me idrntifuil «ith each river and the pronti- 
ni!ii riiouml- on i-.ich li.ivmg been identified as the ^cal of some 
(jpat eiint known in hi.ipiryor iraihtKn. 

It I- vvei; known that the tradition, a Inch lia- been re] teat ed so 
man\ times by the nati\.s ,ind :.:a!luTed by the nii— amane- and 
by S«hf.o:ci.ilf. He. kw.-lder anil others. \n relation to the very 
m:.:ra:i >ii vn- .nr n. weonsidennjj.h.is been loralid in uKtny dif- 
ferent pi.iie — rir-t i>n the Missi—ippi. next on the St l„iwrtncc, 
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next on the St. Chiir. It seems to have found its last resting; place 
in this verv district, ;it the head- waters of the Ohio. The cclc- 
brated (irave Creek mound is said t(» he the very spot where the 
c\inl is cornnicninrateil. Now we would not depreciate the 
value <»f the tnulition as one of the connecting links between the 
histnrv of the Mt«undbuilders and the modern Indians, but refer 
to the point a.s anevi<ience of the importance of discrimination 
in the matter of migratit^ns. 

Havwo*»d sa\s the Cherokees had a tradition in which was 
contained the lii*»lor\' «>f their migrati4)ns. It was that they came 
from the upjier p.iil ««f the ()hi«», where they erected earth- 
works. Ihit there i> a map contained in (athn's book on the 
Indians which Mpn-.fnt^ the route takin b\' the Mandai:*:. .i 
branch of the I >akolas. This map makes ( )luo the stailin;; 
point of tliat pei'ple, ami the head waters of the Missouri the 
termination ot their wanderinj^N. We rei^.ird this tradition as 
important a^ th.it of the Delaware- or of the Iroqnois. but it is 
a tradition which Liive< iu-t tlie oj»piisite direction for the route 
of the Mound-builders ot tin* di'-tnct Mijw slia'.l we reconcile 
the twi» acrount-*.' * >ur method nf rei cmiilin.: is one which wc 
take from the stuiiy •>f til- ruiKindN The I).ik«'ta tradition refers 
to a mr^^ration whu h pi'»|i.iMy pi- i • tied all the record^ oi tnther 
the Tele;.;liewi, thi- I'lieioj i jn, the 1 >- lauar* ^ .in«i the lro»ju«»i«i. 
tile m:'.^rati«»n <•! ih*- >li.in.;' m fp« nt w■■INhIper^ < ri^inally oecu- 
j)yin,; ih:- di^trii t < hir p'»-:li"M i*» tlia! .i!l ••! the tradi!i>ins .\Ti: 
inip-'raiiT. bu* !li- \ prii-.f- a ^ui - • •«'»:nn • 't piijiijlati-n-^ in tlii^ 
re-.:i»i;. I: [ij I h 'in a-^ .^ t > l>>i ate (lie < iit r<ik< i s here, we also 
loc.ite tJ!' aMrf>.t'r- o! :!i' i iakota>. and leave :h'- \ia\" t»pcn for 
<ithf rs t'l li« al«- ••tiler triln'^. -'• in akiii;^ the Mound-builders not 
on. . !i!i •! V !n.- an«I !on ; • ..iKimieiJ. TIiin is our jMJint 

We inav \\« 11 take up tli' "-tihlv of loc.ilitv .is eonn<-eted with 

I ■ ■ 

the traijitioiis Miikai-ldi ^avttli- Lenni Lena{>e rcMde«!, many 

lumdrt 4i yearN a;^o, in .i tiistant i ountry in tlu- west. They 

insL'ratet! eaNtwaid. anil ■ anie to .1 tort and laii'e town of the 

NaniaeNiWM:. a>» llp \" lalled the countrv occu;>ie«l bv the Telle- 
• < ■ • • • 

:;he-.\ .wh«» had many lai^^e towns and reijular f«»rtitK*ations. 
( )n' or til'-. to-An, -a in u- .0 th- m-iuth ••! the Huron an.i lure 
are 'li' :::(»iiM.!> . i)r'.ta;:i:n ; til* 'i.niiis 1 >! liu* **'. i\*.\ le!.- li'-wi. 
Me. '.A !■! r i!^o .tv- ti: NI- n.;wf an 1 tlie I.enni l.-nap- united 
til- ;r : r- •. i; •! .;re i? b i!ti'^ u • !■ f»u.'::: 1 he in* :iiy f-r tilled 
til'..: ! i- Iia:: an! -r ! d t"r!.rii" i! "ns .in ihi- r.\i r- anel 
lak' - 1 i.i w »r ..i^: •! m. in\ \ -i:^ In the • rii! the !nvai.lers 
. o:: . :■ : .»:i : ;.v 1 ■!'■:•'.*.' ;n?iv ''«'-!\\ :• n the::;. "I i-.-Men 'we 
ni.i-.'- ■ '■• :'::• ! i!i'i^ i-i :!:•■ v.cin;'\ -•: ii;i- .^rr-at lake-*, and 

l:.' I :i •■ • ■.. p — . ••! ot ti.e i-'.rr.ryto th-- ^««uth. The 
.\i • .• • A * :\': I'..' 'i' 'r-.i. ■■"■n in* \:Vib!' . ab.avii'reil tlu coun- 
try ail ; ' : I a ri 'ii- \\ - .n.- ;.:. tr «ni Ah-n.i- l:;- y nr'.f r re- 
lur:;e ; }|i . tli ti. w- h.ivi :h<- .\.^i»nk-.n .icc>'unt, and we 
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seem to be lo(»kin^ .it a picture of the Moiind-biiildcrN who 
had oci'upuil the territory. Tiicre is a (lisirrpancy. houc ver, 
in the traiiition. <»r rather ihr interpretation of it. The srenc is 
located on the NaniacMppi. which llcckwtldir calls tiie Missis- 
sippi, an<l tlie tlijjht is (it)wn that ri\er; hut Ilrckweldcr, in 
another place, locates one j^rcat hattic- nrarly wrst •>! th<* St. 
Clair and another ju?»l sDUth i>f I^ike I'lrie. wht-rr huiulreds of 
the Telle|;i)ewi were hurieii in the mounds. Thi^ tradition 
accords with tiie passa^'rs in CuMcks narrative, a narrativr which 
comes from the Iroquois rather than from the Dclawares or 
I>:na|K's. It also may accord \\ ith the poetical a* count contained 
in the Walum (^lum, or the red score of the Delawares, trans- 
lated bv Dr. 1). Cm. Hrinton. Mr. Hale, in 'I hi Ami kii \n Anti- 
<ji AKi.w. has said that the country !r'»m wl:ich thr Lenni Kcnapc 
mi(;rated was "Shinake, the land of fir trees." tin- wt>iidy rej^'ion 
north of Lake Sujierior, and thinks that thi- River St. I.a\vrcnce 
is meant by tlu- wor<l ^^reat rivtr Namaesippi. He. however, 
locates the battle moundN at St. Clair an<! the Detroit Kiv«-rand 
makes the !lur<.>nsthe allic-N of the lAna{K'. AH the accounts 
a^jrec in this, that the Telle^;hewi wen- east of a il^rLwl river and 
that thcv were defeated Mui ihiven south. Dr. Thornas thinks 
that the tradition assists him in carry in<^ out the full identifica- 
tion of the '^Vllej;hewi with the mounti-buildcrs of this middle 
district, whom he rc^anis as the anccNtors t»t the Chrrokces. 
He says that the Telle|»hi'wi or Tsalakc was the name tlie Cher- 
kees j^ave themselves. 1 he traditi»»n of the (.'heroket-s refers to 
the rej^ion of the I'pper Ohio as thtir former home The testi- 
mony of the mounds and of the Walum < )lum arc in accord 
with the (iravc Creek mound an<l those fmind in the Kenawha 
Valley, and when compared with the ( )hio mounds prove- that 
this was their home and the retreat was bv wav r)f the Kenawha 
River. Now this is very plausible, and. so far as it ^;t»es. it may 
prove satisfactory'. Still we may say that there are traditions 
which locate other tribes m the same region, tribes which are of 
entirely different .stock from the Allej^hewi. ( >n this point we 
would refer to the map contained in Cailin's Indians .ind to the 
one prepared by Mr. J. (). I)i»rsey. These show that th*- tradi- 
tionary route of the Dakotas was in the opposite direction from 
that ol the (Hierokees. 

II. We now turn to the earth-works. We Jiave said that 
there are manv earth-works in this district, and th.it thevcan l>e 
divided b«ith accordin*^ to their ^eo^^'rapliical location and their 
chronoli»L:ical horiZi>n. We have also said that the representa- 
tives of the works of other districts are found in this, and that 
these- representatives may help us t** identify the people who 
on* e pixsed through this ^reat channel. We are now t<» take 
up the different districts and see what similarities there .ire. I-et 
us fir'^t notice the centers of iH>pulation. It is ver>' remarkable 
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thai tiii:5c centers very closely <:nrrcsponil in the historic and 

the prfhistoric titnL-s. To illustrate: The offi^;iei arc near the 

cities ni .M.i<lis'>n.-ind Milwaukee, Wisconsin : theburial mounds 

f one claNS are not far from St, I'.iiil, anoihi-r chss not far from 
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Fij;. 8i nnt far from 
(Juincy, Illinois: a 
pyramid mound just 
opposite St. I^iuis, 
others near (he City 
of Natchez, Mississ- 
ippi; thi-t^'neyravc 
people n' .trtlie City 
Nashville. Teiines- 
ste; the hre - hive 
tnmbs near the (.ity 
Kni>Xville, Tennes- 
see ; tile Grave Creek 
mound not f.ir from 
!'ltt^llur^:; Ihe^at■red 
> iii'l'iMiresnearthil- 
lieo'.lii-. Newark and 
Cmeiiiniiti. and the 
\tvv l.tr^e conical 
rn..'»i..!s n.ar I)e- 
Ifiiit. Vinctniies >ee 
li:;. 4'. I'dvton and 
ilainijiun 

IK re. then, we 
have a maji of the 
.-untry. with the 
lentiTs marked. The 
I i\ ers j.ilso unite 
ihi-e centers — the 
All'-^hany. Mu^kin- 
t:iim.the Miami, the 
\\al«sh. the Cum- 
I.T!,in.l,th.-Tenne». 
--<. the llhnois, the 
\V,„,m.in.tlieI..«a. 
ih.- |)^M..itie*. the 
ui-...:h.- Va.'.M, the 
■ Hh- K...:ij.ky.ana 

-•■. !i;twi-in the works 
■!i:o Ihire may be 
'lit. 'lut the pniltabil- 
(cn. e o) the nii^rat- 
>le retamint; the si[;ns 
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antl hiirial cijsti*nis whcrrvcr they went. Thi^ i^ -^ecn in m.my 
di.Ntricts. I lit- siinw«)ishi|M Is built tiu- circles .iml s.|uaris, the 
scrpcntwurslnptTs Imiit stip« nl dVi^jici. tin- pyramul-hiiiidcrs 
built pl.ittorms. the huntrrs built ioi»k«.ut moun<U anil ^jamc 
drives, the military pmp.t built fiTt^. but th«y went cUewherc, 
ffir uc tuitl serpent elViiiies. itr».ular enclos'irrs. Mi.»k(Mit mounds, 
fortiticilions, l)urial ihamluis. altar mounds and pyramids in 
other lucalitus as well a*, here 

We ^ivc here cuts ol tlie >erpent in ()lu«. and i-f the -r-rpent 
cflTi^^y near (Juincy. Illint.is. These efti^ics are respectivrly 
125^ am! 14' Ti leel in lenj^lh They are bi»th < onfornml tn the 
shajK: i»! tile blults nn which they were en cled. ami have ftlier 
features which are similar. 

This, tlit-n, is the pnint we make in connection with the mid- 
dle district. \Vc intc r tins c!isirict and tlmi that different races 
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fwsscd through it. S««me wer«- early and some late. \Vc aUo 
find that the trilies went in diflVrent directions. ^<tme ^i'in>^ to 
the soutli and alon|; the sea coast, and became the sea coast 
people; <»t»me to tile southwest, across the mcuntams. anil be- 
came mountaineers; some to the west, t" tlie piairie return, and 
bec.ime hunters, some to the Gulf States, .hkJ became .ij^ncul- 
turists All tlie works in these different distiicts sh<!W that the 
]KM)]»ie Were once in the middle district and iiad made the Oliio 
River, »T at least a part of it. their stopping place. Tliere is, 
however, one tliin-j; to he noticed. Wliile the representatives of 
all the tlistricts are contained in the Ohio \'al!ev. vet the 
«hffer«'i)t jurts of that \a!l(\' .irt- in be cons:i:i ncJ. *,^t the py ra- 
ni id- i)u:!(iers never apj)eared t»n I lie east<-rn waters, the sun- 
WfUsh;;-* rs never in the* western part, the fort-tiuiliitrs iiecied 
thc:r w. rk' in the middle part, and the scrpentworsinpers 
rni Tv'.y p.is-c (1 thrini'^li i>r crossed over the central part, and ulti- 
mately built tiieir Works in distant rc;^ions. This is the way we 
lec-riide the different theories, as to tlie n)'»dern mi'^rations 
wliicii are recorded in Instorv and in tradition The Chmkees 
may have mt;^ rated throii^li I lie eastern part of this valley. If 
tiiev did. It was at a Comparatively recent date, for all their works 
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and relics show this. The Shawnces may also have passed up 
and down the same \ alU-y, but this was at a recent date. We have 
rca^^on to bcheve that a race of sun-worshi|KTS preceded these 
and that this race built the sun circles on the Kenawha River, 
in West \'irpjinia, and on the W^iterec River, in South Carolina, 
although it is very uncertain which direction they took in their 
mi;;rations. 

There is another fact which should be noticed. The mounds 
were built at different times, and by different races. They con- 
tain layers which are like the strata of ^eolo«^'y. These give 
different chmnoloi^ical horizons and represent different periods. 
An illustration of this is ^iven. See l*'i«^. 9; also l-'i*;. 11. Here 
we have a uinund which contains a horizontal burial, two bodies 
in a sittini^ posture, and an altar at the base. These were not 
intrutied buri.ils, but were the work of successive races or tribes 
which passed through this valley, each <»ne of which added to 
the heiL'ht of the nionnd. The s.ime th«ni;jht is conveved also 
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bv tin* ti;:Nrriit kmil-* ol' iin»un«i> f'umi in i»ne l*>c,i!itv. Some 
tribt N Itiiilt t iianilM red ti>nibs. otluTN Ntratifui! mounds and others 
alt.ir I'loiind^. 

\Vr taktf up the i hambered mounds first, the class of which the 
Cirav < n ek mounji |n the representative. We >ay that this 
class of mciinds js ^omewliat exception.il in ( ^hio. but they seem 
tt) l)e lal'T than the s.icred enclosures, or at least thev are to be 
.i^.si;.;nr«i III a cJiiVrrent race. We notice fr4)m the description ^iven 
l)y .StpiMi and I)a\is that they are rarely if ever found inside of 
enrl»'sur«s. l)ut arr ^'ent rally is«»l.ited tin hilltops. We find also 
th.it th< V C'lntain an entiri Iv diffirent cl.iss ol relics, and arc 
const! tict'-d .ilt'-r .1 diflerent pattern. 

It -I ciii"' tf }»!■ th- opinion of c«rtain archa-oloi^ists that the 
<ir.iV' < r- ' k ii.'-urvl is t!ie one which figures conspicuously m 
trti Villi, .nil! that thi^ is thf tn-nunicnt ot the Alle^;he\vies or 
i \i' :^^'f.i■' > It may !>'■ s.i:ii ..f jt ili.it it *liffers from m»»st of the 
m u!:>i :n < 'ii:o :ii til it it :^ i-olated. having n«> earth-works m 
th'- !!• .:lj"i"rh 'It! It Is .1 ih.iinhen.d mound In fact, it c*'n- 
t.i;iii 'i iw • ci-..mi^' Is. orv alniM- the othrr. Kach chamber wa« 
-»■: lire and hmk.i rinl .1 nuinlvr of boilies. The manner of 
tiwiMin : til'- ih.riri'r w.is .i> fdill-AVN: A series of timlnrrs <ir 
p-'^l-. wi r- pla eti '-n « n-i. forni'.nL,' the wall of the chamlicr. 
< nher timbers wire pLued across these uprij^ht |>osts, so as to 
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form .1 roof. Thi*^ roof had (i(-c.'iyi*<i and fallen in. so that when 
the mound wa.s first viMtcd it contamt-d a hollnw place at its 
summit. At the lime of the exploration the tun chambers be- 
came minified together, the dirt f.ilhn;.; Irom the ujjprr into the 
lower. '(here is no liDulit that the same r.ue erei ted both 
chamt>crs. The mound uas a very hi^;h one. was situated Si) as 
t«» give a VH'W of the Ohio Kiver, and may have Inren unci! as a 
loi>kout station as will as a buri.d place 'I'he (irave Creek 
mound also contained «>ne skeleton in the up{>er chamber, and 
two m the Iow( r c ham tier, and it may be conjecture* 1 tliat they 
were sepuK'iiral chambers, which contained the bones of tlic 
family i>f the chieftan or distinguished individuals .iinon{^ the 
tribe of the l)Uilders. With these skeletons were found three or 
four thousanil slicll bc.iils. several bracelets i>f < opper and various 
articles carved in stone. It is said, however, that ••n reaching' 
the lower vault it was detcrmiiUMl to rnlar^e it fi»r the .iccommo- 
ilation *»f visit* »rs, ami in so i!«nnj; ten more skeletons were 
iiiscovcred, all in a sjitin^ jx»sture, hut in so fragile a stale as to 
defy all all* mpts at prrM-rvation. We niijjhl say in connection 
with this (tr.ive Creek mound and the theorv that it wa^ built 



bv the C*hen»kees, that the tablet about whh h so mu« h discussion 



has .irisen. was Naid to be foun«l in the lower chamber, though 
it may liave dropped from the upper one. It isn<>w over twenty 
years since the t.iblet was thrown out i»f Li»urt. its evidence 
having l>cen imfKMched s«» man\- times that it has no weight in 
solving the problem. Still, inasmuch as the Cherokees have an 
alphabet, which was ^aul to have been introduced or invintedby 
the Cherokee Se*juoia. an*! as other clones have bren discovered 
with alphabetic character> on ihem, perha])s the * ase .sh(nild be 
rcconsiiiered. 

There are verv few n)ounds in < >hio which contain chambers 
like tluse. While there were various nioiimls which c>>ntained 
single chamlKTs made from li»}^s, tliey were generally compara- 
tively small mounds, and the chambers within them were much 
smaller. St]uicr and Davis have sp(»ken of a sepulchral mound 
on the east bank of the Scioto River, one ol a .;roup. which was 
twentv-two feet high bv ninetv feet ba-^c At ten feet below the 

« O 

surface occurred a layer of charcoal; .it thr depth of twenty-two 
feet was a frame -work *)f timl)er. nine feet lou'^j. seven feet wide 
and tw« nty inches wide, which had been c«»vered with unhewn 
logs. The ht>ttom ha*i l>cen covered w ith bark matting, and upon 
tlie matting was a single skeleton. Around the neck of the 
skeleton was a triple row of beads made of marine shells, several 
hundred in numlKT. and the tusks of some animal. This is the 
mound. h*>wcver, to which we have referred already. It was a 
nifiund which, in its location, showed that it was t\oi one which 
behinged to the sun- worshipers. It was situated six miles from 
Ciiillicuthc, on a hill, a mile and a half from any enclosure, 
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though surrounded hv other burial mounds of the same shape. 
Sec Ki^'. < ». This mound we ascribe to a diftcrent race from those 
who built the ahar mounds and the enclosures. 

Dr. Thomas spe.iks of two mounds in the Kenawha Valley, 
«»ne tailed the Smith mound and the other No. 23, one bein^ 35 
feel hi^h aiul 17; feet in circumference, the c»ther 25 feet hijjh 
and 31J feel in circumference. Moth contained chambers made 
from 1ol;s. one of them 13 feet long and 12 wide, the other 12 
teet across antl st»me lo feet hij»h. Both were in the form «)f a 
pen. It appears that the ^reat Smith nmund contained five skcl- 
tons. one very larj^e, over seven feet lon^. Kcich wnst was 

^ _ encircled by copper 

br.ieeKls; up«>n the 
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breast was a copper j;or- 
|.;et ; in each hand were 
three tlint lance-heads; 
near the ri^ht hand a 
stn.ill heni.it lie celt and 
a ^ti»nr a\r. ujwjn the 
•»liituld«i thne sheets of 
iiiuM .inii .1 fra::ment of 
(lies'><d >kin, winch had 
Ik • ri pIrs^:r^l■d liy the 
('"{>;» I .\n< ither nutund 
--jtu.itrtl in the vallev of 
til- >. : -X't R:ver. « -n the 
h' . wh'i- ihi- Wit' I tn «jii( iit'.y «»ver- 

tl^w « . i. w .; I \iMv.iteiI iiid ti 1:111! : nt.iin eli.tmlx r^. or \ aults, 

one ab'iv- lii- ■ liici "lii'-e v.iult wi-r- 1 ir/cr. and o! different 
sI'li)" •«». ')' :ii;; ;'■ *,< «! m di.iMut'i . .i:id cii» ui.ii in s1i.i|k'. They 
w r l)ii:'.t l»y piisls pl.ii ' «! ijjuiijht. M iiuht- .ip.irt. the up|KT 
\aiiil iiav:ii;^ twu cwcui.n r»W"» «l p<»>l^. but tin l»»\\'ronly one. 
On til'- lli'tr i»? t.uh v.i;i!t \\«r« ^evi-r.d sk^l'torT*. I h« rt- were 
a!^'» !'»■' **z IiiiiIm r- in tin- Inwer \,iu!t. ''ivini: thf i«!«M tliat this 
in« w.l^ .i'-f Kijilt in thi- >aTne wav. ! )r. Ilmmas s.i\ n there 

« ■ 

W' r> >' me in«!ii .itnms th.it the burial w.is comparatively recent, 
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as a 1» n'- li iwsn. the <".ts «»! a sl«'e; kntfr was toiin-i m the 

\.ti:!:. Ih 1ft liiat the m« ur.i! wa- on the !«t\\ ^'inunii t>ver- 
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aihM ^hi'W-that it \\a* r'v ent, a> al! the iild 
iiuiirn!'- uc:'- f»:i till- tirr.iit^ ,il»"\e tin- !liw»i plain, ant! were 
« '. ! !' f.lly !»■::!! wlin tin* wattr cmmth! tiic tlootl pl.iin. u h:!e this 
I'::'- '.^ .1 '■ :.!t .i!trr th' rlt» ■«! p'..«iii had bi-eii dr.rneiJ. Tlu' larije 
v.iiilt w;t';. tlir ir.i.'itin i»!n . 1 )r Ih-'MiaN thinks, were u-eil as 
« 'iUH' :! !. •.. i-s ari'i that thiv re-* niM'- thi.»se usrd bv the Cher- 
• ki ' .t:!? r tlif liir.e o! iii'^ti rv I he diseoveryof a similar vault 
by Mr I ;.c:' ri ( arr :-» r'!- rrrd In in evidence This \ault. so 
cali«'i \\ \ "U till- t' p ••! a truncatei! oval mcund in Lee C«»unty, 
West Virj.;inia. It was evidcntiy a rotunda, such as the Chcro- 
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kct's uscil as tlu'ir pi.icrs of assrmbly. as tht-rc was a row of 
}>o.sts arranged in a circlf. sliowirv^' this. '1 lu- ar;.:iimcnt whicli 
I)r. Thomas dwi-lls upon is that the proximity to tiic (.irclc ar.d 
squarr calKiI thr Maiiin Works prov.'s it to ha\L' hftn huilt hy 
thr s.imi- proplf This. ln.\v<V(r, is the vrry point \vr makr «n 
thf nthiT suit-. It jjii»\r«» tin- sue* rs-^KMi *t\ r.K'cs, and shows 
that ihi- < hir(»krc*s wcrr anii-n;; th*- l.i-t in thr rtj^n'n. luit wt-fc 
not the viil.i^c sun-\\or'«hipfrN, as js sn^r-. sttvi. I he vaiiltn! 
niounils h.ivr not ln*cn found in thr rn.lcs *n •^tji.irrs. n'-r in 
c<»nncrtion with tlir cnxt rnl \\a\s or doul/r circirs. n«»r «!o they 
cont.iin anv such finc!v carvrd rrlics as lnloncL-l to thr < arlu-r 
clas> lit sun-VKorshipri^. Iht sc atr vri\ rude .ind tiir mounds 
arr ditTrrrntlv situated 

I\'. Thr moilcof l)urial practueti h\ tht M'-und !)u;!i'i r^ i-* luxt 
to hr c<insnli-rrd l)r riiinn.is. m h;-* wurk. h.!-- shown one 
modr of lM:riaI uliich wa> tiuit« u niark.ibh* I: m i m^ tn have 
consisted :n t}ir di<^<^iii;.; ot aiirenlai pit. and tlirn plarin;^ IhxIk-s 
in the pit and Imildini; stnnr cone-^ or ihamhi is over the bodies. 
This pit \\ itli s!t>nc vaults and skeIrt'»nN was explore*! by the 
ai'rnl iif the liureau iil' l"-thi^»!*>«rv. It is a true einle. v'^ f* et 
in fiianirt^ r. n< -t more tlian a t'M>t .md a half in h<-i ht Tlie 
bcr hue shapeil vault »» were biiilt o! w.iter-worn lir.'.ddii s. '\\\c 
skeleton was placed up<-n its ft-i t a;)ii a wall built up ari'und it. 
On the t"pot the he.iil **\ one s'^rlt li»n, iindt-r the c.ipst. -ne. were 
se\eral plati s of silv* r\' msca. M.my i^l the stunes ot !lu little 
vault-- bi -re uninistakablf r v:»:enci -^ of i";ri 'lhe«nly iilic I't-uni! 
was a p;pe. found near the m«iuth «'f ont 'I hi-^ pit wa< C"verf d 
with a VI IV li»w mounii. Ni-ar tlie nv-und was a tnai-.L:Ie. u hich 
proved t-' be a communal ^r.ive It was a buria! pit Ihf two 
loll;.: suii •. ot tlie tnan'^l'- were 4S jV-ct tach. .md the other -ide 
3.' fell. The liepth v.itu li iVoni two anii a liall to lliree leet. 
Mere wa-* .1 bee-luvc -haped vault ot co!)l»|e .-tones. In th' pit 
a skel« t«»n, and a lar.ie i-n;^ raved j^^'orj^et were witii it; a number 
of lar^e>i/ed shell brads, at the sides of tlie luafl. m-.ir the 
ears, f\\t: copper liead^ i»r sm.ill cylinders; under the brra-t. a 
piccr of copinrr; a!)out rarli wrist a !>racelet. composi d «»f .iller- 
nate !)ea<ls ol ci.pper and >hell; at his rij^ht ban*! were f*'ur ir'»n 
S{x cimrns. one i»f them in thf f-rm «•! a thin ci It ; an-ithcr 
apparently a p.irt of the blade oi a I<)n^ -^lend- r kn:te i»r da;j- 
jjer . another a part of a round aw 1-shaprd insirumi nt. Sc.iltcred 
over an^l between the skeleton^ of this ^^r-up were numerous 
polish- d Celts, discoidal stones, copper arrow-p«»ints, plates of 
mica. lumps i»f |>aint. AI)out 2<0 yards east of the trian'.de was 
another low mound, covering a circular pit similar to tiie one 
described, in which were twenty-six skeleton-*. In a diftercnt 
part of the same county another similar pit. contaimni; a kind 
of Communal ^rave. in which were th(* following articles: One 
stone axe, 43 |K>Ii:)hcd celts. 9 pottery vessels, the handle of one 
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rcprt'-ciitinj; tin owl's head and another an eagle's head, 32 arrow 
lu-ad^. .?o suapstonc pipes. 12 discoidal stones. 10 ruhbin^ stones, 
<'» tn:;r.ived shells, 4 shell [gorgets. 1 sea shell. 5 large copper 
bead-, a few rude shell pins. Among the shell gorgets was one 
contiinin]^ four birds' heads with the looped s»|uare tpy^urc, a 
synih<il of the sun. and a figure of the cross enilo^cd in a circle. 
Tin- s.»apstone pipes were of ])eculiar shape. One of them had 
a bow! in the shape of a tube, but with a t1.it stem nr mouth- 
pin i- A number of pipes similar to tins have been found in a 
m«»unil m Sullivan (.'ounty, K.i>t Tennessee. Others have been 
found in West \'irgin!.i A very mo.!irn-lonkin).j pipe i-* ;dso 
prisinled by I)i. The ►mas, though lu- does not state exactly 
where it was fnund This group of mounds i>r burial pits was 
situ.iti '! <n the Ixirdcis nf the white settlement, a loc.ilitv where 
we w-'iiM ( xpi'Ct to hnd the traces of contact with the whites. 
The ( inT>ke'N lon,^ r«'siliii t»n the mountains nt I*'..inI Tennes- 
see rh'\- toiik the patttTUN I'Ttiieir pipe** lr-»ni the whites, but 
thev I' t iMKii !Man\- other r<-lu >, liie Nv:n'>Mi-m tiiev held in 
comMj'»n '.\ :lh <»lher tribes w.i> p< rpeluatetl int.ict. 

' »ii' la» t IS t«» be n-Med. in "i^e i.t the m«»i:nds in Nt»rth 
( ' ii- -Ini. !he iiiv will* h i-'MIjiiI' i tiie . irci:!ar p:;, -••me eight 
• ■r t- M 'r.' .»ii):!< wi!ii lu .1 !- -Aiiii b li.ni bei-n « Ii»n. .i!e«i !)v arti- 
hi m! ;•:■ --i;:'- w-r- 'lis« **\'tt- d liif i 'it.e.'. b.is .n-- s.ud to have 
pr.u li. •■! tins b-.i'! 11 ttl' ::.!•,. .1 •':\>\ m.u:\- 'ifth'- Mu^Kngec 
«.irn 1. 1 i;- • \pl"r.ir!iiiis iMi ill- I..i:'' T* MT' -■»• e l<i\ir.imc>ng 
tlieo :;,;.!■ .Ml .. v J- i- !••■ i .1 11 :im' - t 1 '! i-!:- ■* w!::iii re-ernbleil 
th«'s'- I" ii'l ;!i Ni>rtli t .ii -Iiim 1 l.-- ::..'M','is li' n- c<Mit.uned a 
1)' . ul: IT •\!' -'! I I »v b' lis. N.i'.iL'iT li iiM d. varvii'.L' in tiiamctcr 
from si\ ! . fiiiefii i-r-t. bu it :!i 1 i\ efs. n'.\' a!»'\e au- 'ihiT. three 
t'l r:ve !t .1 . with .1 i.i\er )! i > >.d ,ip.i! .i^ht s betwten them. In 
OIK- mt'iMi! W( le totiiid .1 ir.:iiibr-r 't skelituns. .ir.il liy the side 

m 

(»t ii'm:!\ • v< ly sk- leiuti wrw -.lull maskti, sheil pin-', shell 
be id-.p'i!« nati *\ !i- !».. < niMa'. *■•! -!i-i!^, di^c ini.il stones, polished 
cell-. .i:i..A hr-.ids. n;. Mr i.eaijs. •,t••!^■ /i»r .• ts. In-ne intiilrments. 
ciiy V 'is t:i'! C'»p:t' r liawk bi'.!*.. The li.iw l; bells were with 
t!.'- n'k "• I 11 *»l ."1 ■ !iri!. .i! .1 iieptii .»! :hr' •• ?eet and i half. They 
vk'T- :•• t". ■■••!i! '! : ;h I*".-. !)U' aiiI'. peb!»! -» Ani\ shrl! 
!- ill 'it: lu ir...t!ii i:. .;d-'ii ih* I.'.t'. 1 niii sNce. 

! i:.. s !r ■■: M i iiit ..mi. \\. : !"i:-; 1 n:'|: -».e.'-t- -n-. .mil 

V. •!. w r !v\ ■ I ;.;.' r 'if -.t ■ '.-.■ 'j*! !i i! •, .i *t;na!i ilrilled 

»t ■:; -ri I n.'r e, i ! ■ •■a:.. :. !;.i * '::■ n! the i li.if \i"!eT - of 
•'.. J ii- ■ .!■'• .i!;»M.i!;et i\ : I:, ir Miient w i:u h I)r I hotuas 
::. i.» ^ .11 t •nil t;.»:'. w ::i tl; -< T::: "■ :- th i! tiie :n -isn-! builders 
v. r 1". ..Ill . .i:.! thr )i:: « al.if t' ■)•■ wiii b .il: thest. rn>''.:nds 
\\ ■: ■ < h' r k- "I lie .ir/:iin n: .-. h'»wev< r. misleading It 

Till, 'i- :-.ri .'■'.■ I pr v;:!^ tii ::i:^;i.iti -n an! tlie m dern char- 
.: : r ■: tii- » Il : K<•■^. ii .! :t beg- ti.e i[ esiiori a-* to the <»ther 
tr.'')i > 1 n»'» .nd bii.iiier-. I he tribes whuh were formerly lo- 
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catcd along the Atlantic coast ami on the Alleghany mountains 
have never been recojjni/eil as belonj^in^' to the Mound-builders. 
Many «»l* tlicsc wt^rks arc to l»c c»>nnrctci! with the historic 
Imlians. sucli as t!ic pDwIiattans of llie Al(;<>nkin stock and the 
Tuscaroras of the Iroquois stock The* valui* of thr finds con- 
sists in the f.ict that the record *»f tlie Clit-rokecs is carried hack 
into prehistoric times and the record of mound-building; brought 
up til modern times; but to make the (herokees the mound- 
buil<ler> of the Mississippi WiUcy is absurd. The Cherokeci 
may have passed over a portion of the Mound -builders' territory, 
precisely as the Dakotas arc supposed to have done at an early 
time and as we know other IrilK-s — such a^ the Shawnees, Dcla- 
uarcs, Iroquois and Wyandottes — did after the time of the 
discovery; but the probability is that their route was over the 
eastern part and not the western. 

The bee- hive vault has been dwelt upon as pn>of. but the bee- 
hive vault resembles the bee- hive huts, which arc common in 
Sciitland. as much as it does any structure fountl in Southern 
C)hu». Shall we say that these bee-hive vaults prove the Chero- 
kee s to have C(»me from Scotland ? The C'lurokees are said to 
have been very white, and mi^ht almost be called white Indians. 
Shall we trace the Chen»kees back to a white race, uhich. accord- 
ing to si)me. was allied to the Aryan? Their language is said 
to be related to the Iro(iui.»is The earlie-^t known migrations 
of the Dakotas were from the east. Shall we. then, trace both 
the I )akotas and Cherokees back to the island of (ireat Hritain. 
making the route of their migration to be by way ot Iceland and 
the coa-^t of Labrador, anil take the coincidence lielween the bee- 
hive huts and bec-hive vaults anil make out a ca>e in that wav? 

The effigy mounds of S.»uthorn ( )hio. espciially the great 
ser|K'nt. the bird mounds of Northern (leorj^ia, the ^ tVi^ies of 
Wisconsin and the stone effigies of Dakt^ta .ire assigned by 
some to tlie tiitTerent branches of the I>akotab — the Tutelocs 
having once been located in Northern Ge«»rgia. not tar from 
where the bird eftigy is; other tribes — such as the lowas and 
Mandans — having, according to tradition, carried these symbols 
to I)ak<)ta : the Winnebagos. another branch, had their last 
abode in Wi-^consin. where tiie «ffigies are so numerous. 

The great obiecti*»n to the Cherokee theon* is that tno much 
is claimed fi»r it. Aiconling to I>r. Thom.is there are. in the 
mount is of the Kenawha Valley, several difTerent kinds of burials, 
some ot them resembling tho«*e found among the Cherokees; 
but the trouble is that these have all been mingled together 
as if they all belongeti to one tribe, whereas they prove that 
several tribes passed thn^ugh this region. Let us enumerate the 
different forms of burial mounds which Dr. Thomas has assigned 
to this trilK*. I. We find the bee-hive tombs in North Caro- 
Ima. These were found in a circular pit. 2. The triangle con- 
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tainiii}^ f^r.ivcs nnt) moik-rn relics. 3. The mounds with burials 
IjL'twccn bark ciiVLTinj;> ii Hast Tenncsscf. 4. The Miuare 
L~han)li(-ri:(l tombs in the (^ravv Creek niound. in the Kcnawha 
muunil. aiiiJ those iin the Scioto. 5. The round chamber.s, 
lined with upright posts, contained within the pyramid mound 
on thr ilooii |)lain in the valley of the Sciotn. fi. The altar 
fiiuml .it the bottom of one of the mounds in the Kenawha 
V.illcy > St.- Via. .,1. resembling those found in Ohio. 7. Altars 
made from lubical piles of stones, found in Ivastern Iowa, re- 
sembling; ihosi' found in Tennessee. S. The .iltar beds in Cal- 
houn County, lilmuis, resembling others in Tennessee. 9. The 
miuare |.<ile> of atones m l-'rankltn County, Indiana, resembling 
thosv found in Tenrn'^'ic Heside-; these there were the stone 
1,'ra^e-. fomid in the Kin.iwha Valley, those in Illinois, and those 
fotinil in the bottom "fthe pyramid mound at Mtowah, Ijeor^ia. 




tlu- st'.it:;':<>l mi.^m!- f'lun-i in t!i<' U' i^tib.Tliood i.f I P.LVenport. 
the cli.iiub'-K-.l l"int> (■.■■.■u\ in Wi^c-n-in. the Vone vaults found 
on the Mi'.-i--!iii.i and t!ie Mi->o;iri Kivi-i- N'mv to ascribe all 
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nil. 1. rids wet.' eMdcntiy built by .1 -ueev^^ion ol riices. Fi-^. 11 
i;iii>ti.it< s this. 

In (hi- m'i;in.| we ilnd ^it tin- bottom a circular vau'.t three 
f,-it <i.ep.tnd '■ t. el in .i..inn-t' 1. t'i!!e<l with chocul.iti- du-t. N'.- I. 
N'c\t t.i tin-. ".I- a laviT, lu.irkcd .'. 1 ■.nt.iimn.' the bom- of 
rirti-i-n-.r iweuTv ;Ht,..n-- .\\>'vc iheni .. l.iy.r of bmn.d cl.iy. 
.\!...-.-- till-, m N" .J. wf. .1 tn.11, ,it .-.dcinrd bone-. mini:led 
■Aiti- .-!....-; I., r .:Lsh lir vm m ..Mr b Tn. d a- h.ird a- brick. 
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30 feet high. Thc-y s.iy. however, that while this region was 
occupied by the Cherokee s at one time and by the ()cmul(;ees 
•It another, still that tiie count r>' was. m.iny a^es preceding the 
Cherokees, inhabited l>y <mk- n.ition. who were ruled by the same 
system of laws, customs and lani^ua^c, but so ancient that the 
Cherokees or the Creeks could ^;ive no account of them or the 
purposes for which they erected the monuments. 11 i^^^ pyram- 
idal mounds, with spacn'iis avenues le.idin;^ to artificial lakes, and 
cubical yards, with sunken are.is and rotundas, are the < harac- 
teristic works of the s<iuth — works which the Cherokees adopted 
and used. I)ut which, it is sai<l. they did not l)uild. The contrast 
between the two claiises is marked, as the water cult us is plain 
in one and sun-worshi]i in the other, and yet the connecting link 
may be found in the circles we are describin;^. 

Here, then, wc have the evidence. The migrations of the 
pyramid-builders, like that of the sttme ^'rave people, may have 
been from north to south or from south to north. The migra- 
tion c»f the circle-builders, sun -worshipers, may have bi-en north 
or south, but they did not pass throu^^h this valley: but. on the 
contrary, the ser|)ent-worshi|KTs, whose works are found on the 
Ohio River and on the Mississippi River, must h.ive migrated 
throu^^h the whole middle tlisirict. the Ohio River lieinj; the 
thoroughfare. It does not seem sensible that tliey were the 
same |>eop|c who built the bee-hive vaults or even the ch.imbered 
tombs, for not one such one structure is found in all their west- 
em track. There are. U* be sure, sttme altars an<I stratified 
mounds on the west side of the Mississippi, near I)aven|>ort. and 
a few lo^ heap i;raves found in the nnuinds at Tollesboro. There 
are, also on the east side of the river, tlie mounds which con- 
tain at their lowest depths the same kind of fire-l)eds common 
in Ohio; and the mounds of Wibconsin contain the same kind 
of altars we have learned to recoj^nize as the most ancient. Our 
conclusion is that there were sun-Wf>rshi{>ers in the eastern end 
of the Ohio Valley and pyramid-builders at the western end. and 
that the sun-worshijK'rs drove out the serpent-worshi|)crs. who 
were obli^;ed to ^o through or around the territor\' of the pyra- 
mid-builders. The migration of the Mound-buiIdcrs is plainly 
exhibite<l by the works of the Ohiti Valley. 

The argument which we make is this: The burials referred 
to above are .so varied that it is .ibsurd to ascrilM- them to any 
one Indian tril>e, either Cherokee, Shawnee or Dakota. True 
the analysis and comparison mi^ht enable us to assi^^n those 
northwest to une ;;eneral class; those on the Missouri River to 
another: those on the Cpinrr Mississi])pi to a third; those on the 
Middle Mississippi to a fourth; those on the Southern Missis- 
sippi to a fifth ; those ou the Cuml>erland to a sixth; those on 
the UpjxT Ohio to a seventh; and those i»n the Wateree River 
and in I*^t Tennessee to the eighth clasb. This is, however. 
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only repeating what has been said before the Mound-builders 
were (iivided into several distinct classes, and differed according 
to location. — each tribe having its own peculiar earth-works and 
burial mounds and relics. So far as the classes and districts are 
concerned, there is no great difficulty in tracing the tribes which 
occupied these subsecjuent to the time of history, back to the 
Mound-building {leriod and in identifying them in some of the 
burials which have been preserved; but to say that these his- 
toric tribes were the builders of all the mounds in the district is 
^'oing contrary to the facts, for there is too much variety in the 
mounds of each district to admit of this. 

It is no easv ta.sk for us to divide the relics of the later from 
the earlier races, an<i much less ea.sy to trace the migrations of 
either of them fn.>ni one district tt» another. The migration of 
the later Indians may indeed be traced by their traditions, and 
we may imagine that we have identified the n)Utes by the relics 
and works scattered along those routes; but wc are very likely 
to be diceivfd. If we have a tluory t*» carry out we arc quite 
sure ti> prove il Ijv the slp^^hl indications which are presented. 
This thin;^' we can rely upon, however: — Ihr mounds, earth- 
worths and relics are so arraiv^ed in districts, and so correlated 
to thiise ilistriets. that wi- may Nafely ^ive names to the |Hrople 
iif the (iistriit; but th( v iiui^t be names which are taken from 
the ancient works, rathrr than from iUr modern tribes. This is 
the case f.Aen when ue think that we have Irai ed the migration 
routes l>v the u•>rr:^. tor, attei all that we mav d<>. it is still an 
Open 'iU'Sthtn whether the r»ices .uu! the works can be fully 
itientified. 

Modern raies fallowed the ancient in all the districts; but the 
ancient r^ lies wre transmitted, and modern relics intruded in 
such str.in.;e, iinaccountalile ways and out-of-the-way places, as 
t«» make us pause before we iMve a c<Ttainty to our s{K*eulations 
in regard t'» this su!»ject. The monitor pijies, the duck pipes, 
the sh* II ;^«»r^;ets. the inscrduii shells, the copper relics, the gold 
ornaments, and various other relics, may be scattered through 
the mounds of each si-par.ite district, anfi at the same tmie be 
t uni'l m the hand-* ol thi- Liter Indians oci upymi: these districts: 
I'Ut th< tr.idu:oii^. tlie lelics .ind the ( .irth-WMr^s in tliese same 
i!> .trt< ts. often i *tn\\n 1 us !•• <,;o back «>! these {H'ople and to assign 
.1 i'!!.' ucccs-ion •>! tribes V* the distriit. st> that we mav sav il 

• mm 

I. I tu.illv ea nr for u^ t" tr.ice the miL:ralh»ns of the Mound- 

[>■: ! irr^* Ifiu one di^tr:> 1 1 * .inothvr than it is to tra^e the history 

' th" d: trict, !)ack throi:;;h its different periods ot occupation. 
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TIIK HIGHKR CIVILIZATION OK THE EARLIER 

MOUND-iJUILDERS. 

Hy J. P. SlIRKVK. 

On entering the arena of Anu*rican arclia-ology, I desire at 
once to throw down thi* gauntlet to those wJio ascribi; the 
rude and wihl condition (>t the ** Indian** to that remarkable 
people whom we call Mound- builders. As to who and what 
the ** Indians** are, I will at another time <»fl'er a proposition. In 
this pa|H*r I wish to present some ideas on the civilization of the 
Southern Mound-builders - a subject which the opening sentence 
of the editorial in TiiK Amhrilan Antiqi'ARIAN for Novem- 
ber, lSx>, induced me to take up as a commencement. 

The heading ol this j>aper denotes how entirely distinct I 
believe the two races in h.ive In-en. The tacts I present will 
demonstrate my reasons. When the English colonists began 
investigating the interior o! this land trom the Atlantic coast, 
in the tilteenth and sixteenth centuries, titeir first intercourse 
was with the wild *' Indians.** And we all know that it was 
the l>elief that America was a part ot India that originated the 
name of **Indian** tor the inhabitants ot this hemisphere. Pass- 
ing inland, and after crossing the Alleghanies, the pioneers met 
with these curious earth* works, and recognizing them as artitic- 
ial, thev hurriedly assigned their existence to the only agency 
then visiblv existing there, and not pausing to think, called them 
^Mndian mounds". Unfortunately impromptu names attache<i on 
first sight ot'ten take such hold as to i)e most ditFicult to eradi- 
cate from (>opular recognition, and since no positive and historic 
explanation has vet been ascertained, custom still denotes these 
tumuli **Indian mounds." Vet, although {popular nomenclature 
is hard to eliminate, arch.'i^ologists need to be very exact, and 
their fiersistent leading w ill gradually influence the multitude to 
follow them. 

I believe it was Dr. J. D. Baldwin who, in this connect ion , 
called attention to the tact that the history of the world shows 
that civilized communities may lose their enlightenment and sink 
into a condition of barbarism, but even in tliat degraded posi- 
I'uin they retain some traces ol their lost civilization, some tra- 
ditions of the former life of their ancestors, some words in their 
language which denote a higher use. Every evidence of the 
Mound-builders* existence is coupled with proofs ol cuhivation 
in all the essential lines ot finished national life. "The system- 
atic application to useful industry which promotes intelli|;ence. 
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elevates the condition of life, accumulates wealth and undertakes 
^rea* works, means civilization; and this condition is unmis- 
takablv demonstrated in every appearance of the Mound-build- 
er/* No Indian could ever have known such a condition; he 
has nothing in common with it. Indians come of a stock which 
had never at anv time been either civilized or as.sociatecl with 
the influences of civiliziiiion. They had only such organization 
as was required by their nomadic habits, and their methods of 
hunting and fi^htin;;. *^The barbarism of the wild Indians was 
original barbarism. There was nothing to indicate that any 
of the Northern Indians <ir their ancestors, near or remote, had 
ever been civilized, even to the extent ol lu-coming capable of 
advanced art or organized industry.** No savage tribe found 
here by Kuropeans louUl have uiidrriaken such art products 
as those <»f the Southern Mouml-builciers. 

In conimencin;^ our search t«»r their ion»i!i ut ti<»ns, and keep- 
ing in view the main (pu'stinn involved do ihrv in themselves 
yield positive or even i in umstanti.d evident e ot an aiiu.d or an 
ap[>arent tle^ree nt i ivili/.iiion these ihree (pialiticalions must 
ever hi* ki*pt in si^^ht: i, tin* hualitv in which tin-v are found; 
^, tin* in.iteii.il ••! \\\i\K \\ \\\v\ (niisi^t; :, their rrs«-inblance. 

Wrii thesr .iNo nni'^t l»r liiriit-d tlnou^hout a c*omparison 
wiili tijr- III In kiii»\\ 11 .'inij |».»siiivi' in the ufiiversal history of 
civii:/ rion .niiMn'* n'iiii i.ui-^. 

I. 'I'hr . ii,il:::iN •:! \\\,.K \\ il.r iii«>iiiul»i .in- tiiscovereti are as 
v;iiir«i .IN till- !iri-"li .imi IviMiJili m! iIiin i dfitiiu'nt c ill m.ike 
ihrni; : I LliiiniMi; «i:i :n ':.«• i'>lii u:in.i?f <t l>i :li>h C*oiuinbi i, 
llirtmi^ri !i.f »cni;M: .i!f /■•in*, w I in r tin* hi- s* tiiei ;^ieNo! mankind 
ni'ist Nii!r!\ »i<\fl'.;\ t:«»\\ ri :<» :h(' lti\iiri<iu> i-.i>e lA the tropics 
;ill .ir'im<i \\\r uuit ^'n 'i»- :ri'n .Mi'\u«». \\\\\ thrniii'hout the 
\vh«"!» i.ifi;^!' wliiili tli:^ iw.iii nuMine im hiiics tl.i-:** is invaria- 
biv ••?!♦• iii.it KCil •»;!nil.ir I* v, onr s!nnw piH'uIi.irit\ , «•! choice 
■il\\.i\s pn-srnT. A iMtiiMi.il i.i-'Tr In \\ jtlmin fNirptioii shnwn in 
lh<- '•fir* imn ot ^ir^'s; :.':i.i\^ sr't- /# ./. rnvrr stuiiihled upon hap- 
li.i/itii: .ifid while Niit i.iiiMii'ni^s ni "i nifrv arnl i lunate greatly 
inlliuj.i f I h.ir .ti !(-i . tin- "••"irfiurj'N ni.uii- b\ t^«■^e penpjr were 
wri;*'!!' i\» r:»*i'.iri hr-iiit- !:\rT^, iii l«-it!ii' pLiifiN, in ai'r li uttural 
ur p.;^M:ri- l.ir »;•« \ ■• «■ ni'.r I'li ri luiimi in tin- A!i.«r.'!i S?a!rs 
IS' 1 1 :r-. V. .ii: ;i:.t t < r " ■. ■ -f ■' r ::'••.«• i.ikf-, \k-\ .iu^c, .«»* I tfiifik, the 
N.i'. t J' '. \\ I • r ■ : r I f. 1 ! «■ n;- I s rr.i "*! krn -w li .U r i ifl t he ^ M.io, 
!:.«■ \1: — ;;:: ,iv.r. ":.• NI -^-^s :.;.:, iij; \\ jn ] vs\ s. t.ike ihi-m 
M" ' . ir .'. .:r:ii I • i'!.r:ii !. i- ..' ' ' f :■< -r ' ii '.\ in'. . 

A ]'•:'>. i '■.!.. Ill . I ;.;>•■••' 1 *^7 J .ii-^iniMN .i ni'>iird twentv- 
ti\ t ::.:.'- I: if. *>.\ri.' .. •.^:'i. n:i,.j.;,i mu s >K.{'\rWi\ mMt au 
.if« .1 ■ ■! '. 'i I :i ::i: •■'». \V:.p.»n, -i : .^ •■xtum iri;^ r\[niii*i«»n, lie- 
Nir:*iN -r i.'.i:»N i.t T.er!: ;ii !:.»• 11 Tr •.•• i:r;rs •»! Opr^on, manv 
^l.':;".!! ; :•: fii;:i'''ff M.in\ "I 'i.i-^r '.m- Nrii,i!i Jii.iu k^ in cl«i*»e 
pr ' iX rn.'\ , i !iin'i r n ii? I.ur •!•< li^ .»! .i i'..u «■, .in iht m^^'h !ur srttlc- 
ri.t:;*N 1,1 ri:i .liiipinrn'.N ha>tiiv thrown up, «»r buill sii Cit»se lor 
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war ml h or for protection trom wild animals, or from possibility 
ot attai k trom previous owners of the land. As these necessi- 
ties or fears vanish, other needs and necessities arise; instinct 
as well as increase ur^es their advance inland, and we fmd the 
mounds rapidly chan;*int; into distinct branches and systematic 
organizations, y/;** /Vwr rr -AVa'5, i^7.v slates a mound had 
been lately gpened in L'tah, vieldinjj relics ot j»reat artistic 
skdh **()thers are touiul on Hi^ Horn Kivcr. Halt a mile 
west ot' Golden Citv, C*oIorado, are the remains ot a laid-out 
city; on the Yellow stcme River is a regular city of mounds, 
streets regular and mounds eipiidistant: eighty-seven mounds 
in ^ood condition, sixtv-lhree in rums. Other settlrments are 
on the banks ot the Nioreau and ot the ( treat Cheyenne."* 
Mr. Berlrandt states such remains are found at the mouth ot the 
Yellow jilt)ne and UpiHT Missouri, near Clark's Creek, Dakota. 
Further east, alonj* the States bordering; on the Up|H*r Lakes, 
but always tending southward, are the peculiar sha|>es of 
animals, like hujje rclirzos^ or sometimes in intii^lio^ larjje 
settlements in the rich, prolific l.mds ot Wisconsin. In Michi- 
jjan are the ;jarden Ix'ds, where fruit and vegetables ;;iow so 
luxuriant Iv in the li;;ht sandy soi. of that C(»untrv durm^ the 
comparalivelv short summer. In Nttrthern Indiana there are 
fields from ten to one hundred acres, *'runmn;j," as some one 
has pointed out, ^*in di fie rent directions as it' one family had a 
separate patch." 

The anim.d bha|>e isoicasionally found further south than Ohio, 
but there in the broad level, well watered and suflicientlv wcxxled 
lanti«i, where the really important settlements seem to have 
iH-en, we find the outlines ot the mounds most distinct I v rej^u- 
lar, verv exact in measurement, very much larj^er, and of con- 
sequence en<iu^h to be proifcle<l by embankments, showing, 
also, that there where they had the lar;jest cities, ihev also met 
toes wild, unscrupulous and inscrutable. Of these mounds in 
Ohio, Squier and Davis parliculailv point out that their remark- 
able distinction is in the perfection ot figures in which the erec- 
tions are made; and those writers hold it as an incontestable 
pr<M>t that they who planned them possessed a standard of 
measurement, and an exact means ot (ieterminin^ angles. 'Mt 
has been ascertaineil that the circular enclosures .ire perfect 
circles, and the squares perfect squares, constructed with a >»eo- 
metrical precision which implies a knowled;je in the architects 
that we should call scientific."* At Ilopetown, Ohio, at Lilnrrty, 
Ohio, the exactness of the measurements are unquestionable; 
I'lke count v, Oliio, is a square within a circle, as well as many 
others. 

The mounds abruptly stop with the Alle;^hanies, and we 

*: iT»[ • 1 *\v% «'r\*fmi*nl f^iinn a l^-ik I tmiiI a >rjir a<<>, >• it oin.ttfMl !«• tiiarL wMrli 
• lu: iwiu. 
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follow their direi'lion southward. In Tennessee, where the 
Cumberland mountains terminate, near the Tuscumhia and 
Florence, and the mouth ol the Wi^ IJlack River, a larj^e trad 
ot country aloni; the valleys ol these rivers was once densely 
peopled. The Mound-builers were undoubtedly at work there ; 
i>ut it mu««t be eijuallv understood, that as they crossed the 
Ohio and traveled southward, they mingled, either peaceably or 
torciblv, with another civilized people, — those who had spread 
up Irom Central America, —because the tumuli, in manv in- 
stanci'S, are not only truncated pvramids, like those f»t Mexico 
and L'entral America, but are carefully planned with their lines 
bv the cardinal points. Another delinile prool of this is ;^iven in 
the November number ol TiiK A>iKRtCAN Antiqakian in the 
"Inscribrii Slu'lis Irnm Tennessee", bearin;; a strikin;^ similaritv 
to the ti;^urrs c.irvrd on the ruins at I*alen({ue. 

The ;^real snulhein cmintrv, Ivin*; between the Potdmac and 
Ohio, on tiie north, ihe (iult, on Thr >ovrli, the Atlantic, on the 
east, ;intl stretciiin;^ wt-M be\onti I hi- .Mi>'»i>sippi. i.s also the 
>jle olinnumer.iblr in'miulN. With the u.sual indillerence of all 
tli«' c.iriv ti avclcr«i, Tf» fvriv tliin;; s.ivr the si-arch f<»r j»old, no 
ilJNiriniin.iJii'M \\.i»» in.nii* In rwmi ihi* tK\e;le!> in the .south and 
anv 'Ni^lirr Indi.in tijbr ". Ilii; tl-.i* :ru itifiir.i! allusjuos .md the 
desciip'ions m! Sp.mi^M .tnd t>:in r iMii\ wiri-rs lulp us to m^:, 
parllv, 'ill! w lii^ ii. ':..i(i !!n'v M'»- '^rin »»•» :il:ndrii, ini;;!il now 
havf \i-f\] i'.iAi .\\a\ ( '.ri!prrl;en*:blr. 

( f.iii il'..i'»-" «:i' l.i \"«i^.i, ;ii li:s .u 4 «iiii]: o: I >•■ S(j!o\ r.iiti ai ross 
the i'tiirr.i\, .iiMMi];' o'lirr !}i rij/s, s-ix**: " Tur hoii'»e«* nI the 
chifS wi'ir. \\;!li >t ju il\ .in t\ifpti"n, biiiit on 1 ir^r, rU-vated 
artilli i.il moiirni-', I n u** «"Mou^Ii !«• Mist.nn the house'* ot the 
cliiel .ip»i l.'!ii!l\. in.ikjn'^' i|u:Te .t little town ol ii>rll. At the 
fo»)l .1 jir;^!" ^•pi.in- w.in in.iikeil out. around whiih the ^reat 
WMrrnii > bu:l! th«ir hi'ii»»fs. Thr inferior i l.is.ses put up their 
dwrKin;;^ bf\ oik! .ii.d .(if»utui. .'^nmc of \\\v mounds hail ncv- 
rr.il s'..i!i w.iv**, in.idr ^\ lu'tin;^' mu hni'il pl.ines, lilteen or 
tWf-Mlv Iret w-tir, ll.mkiii^ the Miir- willi post?*, anii l.iyinjj 
jMilfN !i«.r:/i»n'.ii!\ aiHi**** thr iMrtlun s'rps to form a wooden 
s:.iir\\.i\. \\\\\ ;^r!icr.iil\ thf loitv M'>iiiiwKe »»l the ^reat ruler 
w.i" .i:';':<«.ti i.i li m\ nnl\ on«- flii^li! ol steps. The iii* unds w\-re 
>•«■«•■ I': I ii*hri\\>i' :naiii"«*M':'!i'." 

At ■••I'- •.!nr, \)r Sii!ri \\;»N nut bv .1 iliii-f with live humired 
w.i: I :• : s. w :... i -i ..j ■, .! ;j:m ••» :i \n\\i\ C"ri:.iininj^ tlirre J.ur]i:ied 
l.'i;i-< '•. ':.,\* '-I •:.!■ I i.-.i-: i-'iti^' • m in rli'v.itni mound, suirt'Uiuied 
bv .1 'rr r -it »■ v. :•:•• • ri- 'J;j:. •■ : "*:\ i:.rfi '.<> \\ .i!k .i breast. 

At •;.« :^:' '.t •■•A :•. • I C"'...ili.i, tin* i !.:<■! •■llrnii \\.r Spani.ir<ls 
t*.\« :;•'. !• .; n- t'.i.i «m i i-r i*, ^j'.i.irritHH i.T br.ii's o:; kip! wi ^ouids, 
w.tir:!.' • . .!> f'.iMT an«i .ippit z:!:;^ a^ :>uttiT, ..rui puts nt hurirV. 

W.'fi T*'^'i?»i *' t'rif.r rn.iMU'.ti tiiir^ ":! :> ic.u::lv i'>nie(ied 
t:..it ti.'- >'.ii::.eTn lm:;.iri'» i\».rtil all i^lhers m the ceramic art: 
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only repeating what has been said before the Mound-builders 
were divided into several distinct classes, and diflercd according 
to location, — each tribe having its own peculiar earth-works and 
burial mounds and relics. So far as the classes and districts arc 
concerned, there is no great difficulty in tracing the tribes which 
occupied these subse(|uent to the time of history, back to the 
Mound-building ])eriod and in identifying them in some of the 
burials which have been preser\'ed; but to say that these his- 
toric tribes were the builders of all the mounds in the district is 
^'oing contrary to the facts, for there is too much variet)' in the 
mounds of each district to admit of this. 

It is no easv task for us to divide the relics of the later from 
the edrlier races, and much less easy to trace the migrations of 
either of them from one district to another. The migration of 
the later Indians may indeed be traced by their traditions, and 
we may imagine that we have identified the routes by the relics 
and works scattered al«>ng those routes; but we are very likely 
to be deceived. If we have a theor>' ti» carry out we are quite 
sure t«> prove it by the sli|/ht inili cat ions which are presented. 
This thm;^' we can rely ujion. Imwever: — The mounds, earth- 
worths and relics are so arran;^e(I in districts, and so correlated 
til those ciistricts, thjt we may safely ^,'ive names to the ]>eople 
t)f the (iistrii t; but thcv must be names which are taken from 

m 

the ancient works, rather than from the moilern tribes. This is 
the case » ven whi-n we think th.it ue have traced the migration 
routes l)v the work^ tor, alter all that we mav do, it is still an 
o}>en 'jurstion wliether the races .ind the works can be fully 
identified. 

Modern races fdljoweil the ancient in all the <listricts; but the 
ancient ri lies wi.-re transmitted, and modern relics mtruded in 
such str.in;.;e, unaccountable ways and out-of-the-way places, as 
to make us pause before we iMve a certainty to our S]x.-culations 
in regard t'l this subject. The monitor pi^xTS, the duck pipes, 
the shell gorgets, the inscribeil shells, the copiK-r relics, the gold 
ornaments, and variou> other relics, may be scattered through 
the mounds of i-ach separate district, and at the same time be 
t'luml in the hand^ of thi- later Indians occupyini; these districts; 
but thi- tradiiioiis. tlie relics .md the earth-works in these same 
di-^tri'.ts. often cumpel us to go back ot these |H*ople and to assign 
a I'iii,: succession i>! tribes to the tiistrict, so that we may say it 
1^ .i«.lual!v easirr fir un ti» trace tlie mi-'rations of the Mound- 
bu:l'!er^ trorn one ilistrict t>i another than it is to trace the history 
I th" di-'trict. back throu>;h its ditTerent jKriods of occupation. 
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THE HIGHKR CIVILIZATION OK THE EARLIER 

MOUND-ltUILDERS. 

Hv J. P. SlIRF.VK. 

On en 1 1' ring the arena of American a re 1 urology, I desire at 
once to throw down the gauntlet to those wiio ascribe the 
rude and wild condition oi the '* Indian^* to that remarkable 
people whom we call Mound- builders. As to who and what 
the ^'Indians*' are, I will at another time olTer a proposition. In 
this paper 1 wish to present S(»me ideas on the civilization of the 
Southern Mound- l)uil(iers a subject which the opening sentence 
of the editorial in Tiik Amkuilan An tiqi'arian for Novem- 
ber, iSx), induced me to take up as a commencement. 

The heading ol this paper denotes how entirely distinct I 
believe the two races to have been. The tacts I present will 
demonstrate my reasons. When the English colonists In-gan 
investigating the interior ot this Kmd Irom the Atlantic coast, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, their first intercourse 
was with the wild 'Mndians.** And we all know that it was 
the Inrlief that America was a part ol India that originated the 
name of ^'Indian** for the inhabitants of this hemisphere. l*ass- 
ing inland, and alter crossing the Alleghanies, the pioneers met 
with these curious earth-works, and recognizing them as artific- 
ial, thev hurriedly assigned their existence to the onlv agency 
then visiblv existing there, and not pausing t(» think, called them 
**Indian mounds". Unfortunately impromptu names attached on 
first sight often take such hold as to be mot ditlicuh to eradi- 
cate Irom popular recognition, and since no positive and hi^^toric 
explanation has vet been ascertained, custom still denotes these 
tumuli ^'Indian mounds." Yet, although popular n(»menclature 
is hard to eliminate, archieolo^^ists need to be very exact, and 
their |>ersistent leading will gradually influence the multitude to 
follow them. 

I believe it was Dr. J. D. Baldwin who, in this connection, 
called attention to the t.ict that the hi>tory of the world sh<»ws 
that civilized communities may lose their enlightenment and sink 
int(» a condition of barbarism, but even in that degraded po.HJ- 
tion they retain some traces ol their lost civilization, some tra- 
ditions ol the former life of their ancestors, some words in their 
language which denote a higher use. Every evidence of the 
Mound-builders* existence is coupled with proofs of cultivation 
in all the essential lines of finished national life. "The systein- 
atic application to useful industry which promotes intelligence. 
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elevates the condition of life, accumulates wealth and undertakes 
(;rea* work>, means civilization; and this condition is unmis- 
takablv demonstrated in every appearance of the Mound-build- 
er/' No Indian could ever have known such a condition; he 
has nothing; in common with it. Indians come of a stock which 
had never at anv timi* been either civilized or associated with 
the influences of civilization. They had only such organization 
as was required by their nomadic habits, and their methods of 
hunting and li^^htin^. **The barbarism of the wild Indians was 
original barbarism. There was nothing to indicate that anv 
of the Northern Indians <ir their ancestors, near or remote, had 
ever been civilized, even to the extent of iH'Coming capable of 
advanced art or organized industry.^ No savage tribe found 
here by KuropiMn> c<juld have uixiertaken such art products 
as those of the Soul hern Mnund-builciers. 

In commencing our search tor their constructions, and keep- 
ing in view the main i|ue>iion involved do ilu-y in themselves 
vield )>ositive or rveii i iiiumslantial evideiue ot an actual or an 
apparent (le;;ree ol civili/aiion -these three (piiihticaiions must 
ever l^i' kepi in si;^ht : i, lin* Irualitv in which tliev are found; 
i, the fiiiiteri.ii <it whuli llirv lonsiNi; ^, iheir resemblance. 

\Vi!li these j1>o must hf (.iriicd t))iou;^hout a comparison 
with the {.uts know II artti ptisitive in the universal history of 
civ:I;/.i!i>iii ainon^ n?iic-r !;ue'». 

I. Thr liii.thnr^ m wi.uh ihr tunuiiiis :irc- discovereti are as 
varicii MS the Iciij^'li .irhl Ivcuiih ot i!iis icinlinent c-ui make 
thiin; ('r;4:Mii:n;4 ii:> :m !lie cojii i Ijiiiair «»! liiilisli C'olumbi-i, 
throu;,';i llu* irrnpn .ili* /r>ne, when* lli«- bi-s! ener;^iesot mankmd 
ni'isl >u!flv ili-Vfiop, <li)\\M 111 ihe luNurinus rA>v ot \\\r tr(»pics 
all .iK'und ilii- ^uit ^hntc wi'n Mi*\iii>. Hul throughout the 
whnir i.tdi^r \\ hu h lhi> iMM.ui outline Miih:tU*s thfit* is invaria- 
blv i*nr in.irkc'ii sirnii.iritv, one slnu):^ peculiariiv, of choice 
alw.l\^ presi-fil. A nalional i.isir is \\ iihoul excfi^iion >hown in 
tin- >i-!ri t ion lit >i:r'^; i/i';:f/i« .wvVf /ri/. iirver stumbled upon hap- 
h.i/.trti: .ind whili* surr <iunti!ii^*> oi *«i rnerv and i limate ;^reatly 
intlui-iu 1' ihatarU-r, th«- »»rvli'Mic'ii?». fu.ult- bv these ju'ople were 
wi'liMU* tvvrpMnn br^nic- fivfi-, in Irriile plains, in .i^ricultura! 
or p.is'ufi- i.ii (In .\"rr rj.iM- lirtri ti>und in the All.mlii' Stales 
ii'M :n C'.ii: iiM Tii •':. I -t V'.i- :^:i-.t' Likt-H, ;v\ .tUM*. .is I lliink, ihe 
"^.iv.iijis '.\ I !f 'Lf-r r. '!'!.»• *i» N riji-'-l knitwn are on the Ohio, 
tin- M>^''.r: .ifM" 'li- M>^!*sTp;»i, !nit i! In bi->l in take them 
re.'!;!i!,\ .\v.i\ I " •M.rnrri^ «■ .ir •":.«• r'r.rrluM*^!. 

A !•: :::-:. i"!'!..!!!:' i ;Mi»rr "•! 1*^7 J t:r-cribr> .1 mound twenlv- 
t:\'i- i\\\.* " trurii HAiuim. wi'Ii '»rii.i.',i-r t)nr> ii.iMemi over an 
.irr.i '•*. :.'ii!i r:i:!f». \\ :.ki"», mi ;.> fXpiDrin;^ rxpiiiilion, de- 
»»t!:'"-- ;^:' '.i;"* ''l 'rieJi; in '.i.e ll'i't* ;tr.t:r:fs t»t Ort-^on, many 
lli<ni-.i':i: ifi r:ui:i'''rr. M.mv ul ihr-t- .irr >ni.i'.l iiiiloi ks m close 
pr«i\.rn;!\ , i :ij«»'« r - of l.ur-drr<:^ at .1 jv.u e, a^ thou;^h UiV .•Settle- 
ments 01 (.-rii .oupnirnl^ ha>tiiy throv\n up, or built so close tor 
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warmth or for protection from \\ilcl animal.s or from possibility 
ot attack from previous owners of the land. As these necessi- 
ties or tears vanish, other needs and necessities arise; instinct 
as well as increase ur^es their advance inland, and we tlnd the 
mounds rapidly chan^int; into distinct branches and .systematic 
organizations. The I>ntzcr .V<r«'.<, i^7.v states a mound had 
been lately qpened in Uiali, vieidin^ relics of jjreat artistic 
skdi. *'Uthers are found on Hi;r Horn River. Hall a mile 
west of Golden Citv, Colorado, are the remains ot a laid-out 
city; on the Yellowstone River is a re|;ular city of mounds, 
streets rej^ular and mounds eijuidistant; njjhiy-sevcn mounds 
in jj<M»d condition, sixlv-three in rums. Other Sftilrmenls are 
on the banks of the Niorrau and of the (treat Cheyenne."* 
Mr. Dertrandt states such remains are tf)un<l at the mouth ot the 
Yellowstone and Upper Missouri, near Clark's Creek, I)ak(»ta. 
Further east, alonjj the States bordering* on the Up|H*r Lakes, 
but always tending southward, are the peculiar .sha|H.'S of 
animals, like hujje ri'/irzos. or sometimes in iN/tii^/io^ larjje 
settlements in the rich, prolific l.mds «)f Wisconsin. In Michi- 
jjan are the garden Ivds, where fruit an*! ve^^elables ;(iow so 
luxuri.intlv in the li;;ht sandv >oi. ot that ct>unirv ilurin^ the 
compar.it ivclv short summer. In N or l hern Indiana there are 
fieliis from ten to one hundred acres, *Vunnin«j/* as some one 
has pointed out, *Mn ditVerent directions as if one family had a 
separate patch." 

Theanim.dsha|>e is (Kcasionallv found further south than Ohio, 
but there in the broad level, well watered and suflicientlv wooded 
lands, where the re.dly important settlements seem to have 
In-en, we find the outlines of the mounds most distjnctlv rej;u- 
lar, verv exact in measurement, very much larger, and of con- 
sequence enough to be protected by embankments, showing, 
also, that there where thev had the l.irt'est cities, thev also met 
toes wild, unscrupulous and inscrutable. Ot these mounds in 
Ohio, Sijuier and Davis particulailv point out that their remark- 
al^le distinction is in the perfection of !i^ures in which the erec- 
tions are made; and those writers hold it as an incontestable 
pr«M)t that thev who planned them possessed a standard of 
measurement, and an exact means of (ieterminin;» ani^les. "It 
h.is iH'en ascertained thai tlie circular enclosures are perfect 
circles, and the squares perfect squares, conslriu ted with a j»eo- 
metrical precision which implies a knowledge in the architects 
that wc should call scientific.*'"* At 1 lopetown, Ohio, at Liln-rty, 
Ohio, the ex.ictness of the meaHuremenls are unquestionable; 
I*ike count v, Ohit), is a square within a circle, as well as many 
others. 

The mountis aiiruplly stop with the Alleghanies, and we 

•• iiM ■• 1 'h'* •■i»**'ni"ni ft^im » Umk I rmtk>l n }«*»r aK". I it inii.tttMl !<■ mark wlilfh 
b<»'k Miiitiiif iiiuit> I Mia^ ii^'kliiK liir<>ui:ii. 
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follow their direction southward. In Tennessee, where the 
Cumberland mountains terminate, near the Tuscumbia and 
Klorence, and the mouth ol* the IVi^f Black River, a large triict 
ot country aloni^ the valleys ol these rivers was once densely 
peo|>led. The >Iound-builers were undoubtedly at work there ; 
hut it must be equallv understood, that as tliey crossed the 
Ohio and traveled southward, they minjjled, either peaceably or 
forcibly, with another civilized people, — those who had spread 
up from tVnlral America, — because the tumuli, in many in- 
stances, are not only truncated pyramids, like those of Mexico 
and Central America, but are carefully planned with their lines 
bv the cardinal points. Another definite proot of this is ^iven in 
the November numbt-r of Tiik Amkuican Antiqauian in the 
"Inscribed Shells tnirn Tennessee", bearin;^ a striking similaritv 
to the figures carved on the ruins at ralerupie. 

The great southern count rv, Iving between the Potomac and 
Ohio, on tlie norlli, i\)v (suit, on the sonth, lh«* Atlantic, on the 
east, ;ind stretchifig west iu'Nonci ihi- Mi>si>5ippi, is also the 
site ot iiHuitnerablc niouriiis. With the usual indillerence of all 
till' f.irlv iravfliTs, to rvrr\ thing >ave thi* search lor gold, no 
di*ii rin)in;ili(»n was iii.iiii- lu-iwrt-n ihr cl\\eller> in the south and 
anv **iilher Indian tribe**. Iinl \)>r iiu i(l('n!.tl alluNions and the 
description> nt Sji.miNli miuI n:hii ctiiv wrrns hrlp us ti» sto, 
partly, tint whidi, Ij.hI thi-v i)w? !>rtn s'l Miiuli'd, ini;;hl now 
havf li-rfi I ii ar aiui Cfinipf fKcn'-iblr. 

< i.iri :ll.i*»^«i <ir l.i \*«':^m. i" his ;u cunt *»' i )r Sot<i*s r.iid across 
tlu* i.niiTj!!\, .imuTig o!hiT ih:!!:^^, >.i\M "'I'lH- hi»iisesiit the 
chifis wnr, Willi si .in f|\ .in iXirptPif]. built on 1 ir;;e, rli'vated 
artilli :.il fniiiin(i>. Lout* c-niMi^h tu Mist.iin the houses ol the 
chic-t .irui t.'iniK. ni:tkin;^ ipiitc a iiltle tuwn fit it>elt. At the 
foot a ltr;;t* ^^iju.iif was iiKitkcd out. aruuiiti which the great 
warrnns built thrir luiuscs. Thf inferior d.isscs put up their 
dwi-llings b('\orid and .iround. Sninc of the mounds had sev- 
er.il s!.iirwMV**, in.ulr bv cutting im hnr«l planes, fifteen or 
twc-ntv fc-et wiiir, fl.mkifig the siiics with posi.**, iind layin|; 
|u»It's hnri/i»nt,illv across thr f.irthm >ti-p> tt» lorm a wooden 
st.iirw.iv. I hi! m-ni;ral!v thr lottv trsidnice of the great ruler 
w,is .ippr'^.u in li bv onlv onr flight of steps. The iinuinds w\*re 
•»!«•«■;■ .I'ni 'i!hfrw'i»»e inacct-sMblr." 

A: •)■!?■ :.in«-, l)r Sntfi was rnrl by a chief with five hundred 
w .11 1 ]i>r X. w i.ii t-Hi i.r^rd liirn *" a ti»wn containing three hundred 
li'Mi"*! s, 'I.. I* ••? !lit' i hie! i'<':ii;,' I'li Ml rlcv.itrd innund, surrouniied 
bv a*«rr.ii«- v.itif iii«'U;^li fi»: m\ iiirn !«» w.i'.k .d^rras!. 

At 'i* :::• il '"'An "l CmmIm, thr chirl iMferrd the Spani.irds 
lw«r:'\ f' i! !> Iii.i Dt I ••rii. ijiun^ilirs ot Iumt's oil krpl ni gourds, 
w.ilnii' ••:! .IS rlr.ir and appet:/:ng ;is mittrr, ..mi pots ot honey. 

\V:':i Tr^^.ini ?«i tln-ir m.inutactures "it is readilv conieded 
!};.it *.hf' ><iirJ.i'rn I mi;. ins exct-i-d all others in the cer.imic art: 
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the women knew how to make carthrn vessels so larije and 
fine our pollers with their wheels can make no finer." • • • 
"Amon;;st ihem we <io not fiml ihe women irondemned to do 
all the work; tlie men had their share o( the hard lalxir, but 
the women were exj>erts in weavinjj handsome earpets. They 
passed the wool with a shuttle, usin^ a couple of threadles with 
the hand, like weavers Inrlore machinery was used."* Kvery 
description of these people, evidences in their religion, in their 
buildings, in their customs, a civilization partlv fallen into 
desuetude rather than a merely advanced sta^e of the wild, 
untutored sava;^e. Some of I he earliest travelers called »hem 
the Musco;;ees, but the Enj^lish when they first Ix'^jan to ex- 
plore the country called them Creeks, because ihev invariably 
dwelt in the lovely valleys on the banks of' the streams running 
in all directions over the country. 

In that word "dwelt/* we note the distin^uishini; line l)etwixt 
them and the "Indian," whose wandering; pr<»pen^ities are the 
inevitable and inalienable indication ot his race. After the 
Spanish raid throujjh the southern country, the dislieartened 
remnant of the inhabitants would become an easv prev t(» the 
warlike Indians ot the Atlantic, probably the same who had 
driven their ancestors frt*m Ohio; and thus account tor the 
mixture or varieties of trilxrs spoken of by the early travelers 
and writers ot the southern lands. 

In Southern Louisi.ina there are thousands of mounds clus- 
tered lo^jelher nearlv all rountl the ;^ult marsh nKir<jins; they 
are close and only elevate* 1 by a tew inches. West ot the Mis- 
sissippi the mounds stretch out in gradual interch.in^e with the 
buildings of' Mexico. 

Here, then, we have a continual line of them frf)m Hritish 
Columbia, t)lrou^h all of* the Central and Southern States, to 
Mexico, alwavs in "pleasant places." 

II. Of what do the mounds ccinsistr Time and climate liav- 
ing IxMten on them for .-ieveral centuries, all — whether ori^inallv 
made so or not — ha%*e iK'Come rounded and covered with earth 
and ^rass so as to (^ive the ap|HMrance of natural hillocks, 
which originated the name. Hut the sha|Mrs, as already men- 
tione<l, have since been fnund to be very varied, as well as verv 
exact in their measurements, when thev reach the Central 
States. In these States they are not only much lar;^er, but are 
also surrounded by earth-works, as though for defense, havin|; 
apparent I V made perniament settlements and finding to their 
cost warlike Indians on their northrrn and eastern sides ever 
ready tor unheralded attacks. The embankments are some- 
times around single mounds, which would possibly have been a 
temple <»r im|M)rtant buildin;^: some are around a cluster, evi- 
dently enclosing; a villa^^e or town; a ditch or fosse is sometimes 

•iUrt^tt ■ VlrflbUi. 
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inside, sometimes outside, undoubtedly a double f^ard to a 
temple or a cemetery, to their crops, or to a circle lor their 
n.itional jjamcs. Lines of embankments, from five to thirty 
leet in height, enclosing from one to fifty acres, are very com- 
mon; those trcim one hundred to two hundred acres are otten 
found, sometimes even lour hundred acres. At Piketon, Ohio, 
is a disiinctly graded way; at Marietta, Ohio, is a raised square 
with projt*ctions trom the center of each side, as it' causeways 
Icadin;; from entrances; at Newark, Ohio, when first discov- 
ered, mounds were lound over an area more than two miles 
square, and si ill showed an embankment, from two to twenty 
leet hij;h, o! twelve miles in length The material which was 
u^ed in buiKlm;^ w.ts evidently that nearest at hand. He log 
an a;^ricultural people, ihey would lell trees to clear the land, 
and use the wood to m.tkr palisades or pillars to support the 
foundations «>t eartli, or to trame into the lintels of the dojr- 
wavs. '*(Jn the coasts of Flunda the hou*»es were built of 
timber, covcreii with palm leaves and thatched with straw. 
Those lurther inland were covered with reeds, in the manner 
of tiles, while the walls were exlremelv mat. In the colder 
re;;ions, a little larther north, everv l.iinily pussessed a house 
daubed insiiie and out wi'.li clav tor a winter house, and another 
opt-n .ill mund fur smntiKT. Tin* Iiuuts of the chiets were 
lar^e, had pia/./is \i\ iioiit and in thr lear, with cane benches 
ot i Mfi]|<ii 'laivi* liifntrisi'iiis. T!ir\ al^o h.iii 1 ills, ifi which were 
st<»r('(i •^Kitis, iii.tii!l:'s .Kui «.(irn. In mw limiM' wa'« l<iund a tal>or 
with ;4'i!<ii'ii I'rli"*. i )iu' I criMi ka'hlr tcnijM*', (nie huniiied leet 
in I«-n^!ii .uui u^^w tii-t in wuiili, wi:h w.i.ls hi;^h in proportion, 
had a stri-;i inn! inviTrii wiiii mats ot ^\^\r i .inr. intrrwoven as 
coiiijMi 'iv .IS iJjfrush c.»r}»i*!iii;^ ol tin- Mn'irs. 'I'iie temple was 
rntfifti hv t!i!i'f ^ali->, .1! t .u h «»i w hu n wrte >*alioned ;;i^antic 
w«Mnir!: ^!.iruf>, prestir.in;^ lien f a!Jrudf>. S(»nir were armed 
wi!}j i!ii)»-. rii.u fs, canne padiiles .irwl ii»|>per h.ttchets; others 
wi:li drawn bnw^ ami l«'ri;; pikt-s All weie ninatnented with 
stnii;;^ I.} pf.iils and bands «it w«ippi'f. In niihes round the 
wa!!-* wrii- wuMien ti;^ures di luvw unil womrn, natural size; on 
tin s-iir^ I.I i]\r w.iIN w (Tf lar;»e brru Ins, un which l.iv the 
}^.i\' ». I I r." j:ir.!:;^ 'lir ;ie.iii i l.:cl«» .ind tin ir l.ttiiilu-^, w ith their 
t.tii.::.t - -I.. A !;.i'fn, si.it'.ils ■ •! v.iri' lis s:/is hriwren them. 
C':.' -:•« w:':i •. i!.; :':•«■ M«•l:i^i .iiiii \alui''':f rn.irrirs i>| leathers 
wiff ii: •":.•■ . '-rri I •■: M.'- :Mi!.:'f ;^, .1- will .is m .ui .uijoinin^ 
s'-fi- !,■:'.'< " Ii .1 . ''.I -r- -A-i "iffi i«'i:Ii:;n;^s \.A\r li'M;; sime 
<!> t; ; ■ .1-- .'. i.'.'A M;'i :i Ml 'ii- iiM-'i'M 'If tii.it the hollar which 
tiii :: .♦..•-■ r^ :..n: ';-■.: .if,.: !m! ^.ik'fj liir:litr m^rth, centuries 
1 ' '■ ' f. ..' ■ I r:'.ri!\ 1:.-- ■'.:' \{ in' ■ \\n'.i m-i!iicr e.irth, with most 

A' >' .'.'■:'• a:', M>s>K:Mpi^ s> .1 rn- '.iiui n:\ !\ur'.i:reii leet Km^, 
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four hundred tect wklo, lorty feet hi^h, iu level summit havini; 
an area c)t tcnir acres; there was a ditch around it, and near it 
a smaller mound. '*The north side ot this mound is supported 
bv a wall ot sun-(!ried brii'k two leet thiik, tilled with ^rass, 
rushes and leaves/* Here were also an^^ular tumuli, with 
corners still quite |H'rfei*t, "formed ol l.irye hriiks l>earin;j the 
impression ol human hands.** In Louisiana, near ihe TTmity, 
there is a lar^'e enclosure "partially laced with sun-dried hricks 
ot' lar^e size."* 

A^aui I suj;j;est that it' bricks were I'ound ther**, they were 
probal)Iv the material used with wood and e.irlh in the build- 
m^H farther north, put up by an a;;ricultural peo}>le and for- 
saken by them centuries previous when forced to move south, 
either Imm internecine quarrels or incessant attacks ot their 
wdd enemies. 

Within the mounds have been discovered many articles of 
domestic as well as war- like use, of r»'li;;ious worship as well 
as per.Hon.il .idornment; and in this investi;^ation it must )>e 
rememlvred that the "Indians** liave roamed at will over these 
laiuis durin;^ the manv centuries since the l)«Mlders U-ti them, 
hunting an<i fishing, li^htin^ their tires and buriin^ their dead, 
no doubt with some admixture ol the kno\\led;4e and ol the 
customs thev had svvn and the C(»mpanionship ot the prisoners 
they had taken. Am(»n;;>t the vaiietv ol" articles loiind aie, oi 
course, the universal arfc»w-he.i<is; >ome ot them ot tine work- 
manship, cut in jas{>er and i halcninnv, as well as ohsiiii.m and 
chert; sprars and knivt-s, chisels, axes, awls. At Salline River, 
near S.dt Springs, kettles have been tounil, which were evidenllv 
moulded in basket-work, tor the pattern on them is very ie;iular 
and orn.i mental. i*ottery is everv where. In Missouri were 
found watt-r-cofilers, having human ti*jures with inlellii^ent faces, 
not ot the Indi.in cast ot cnuiV.cnance. IVs!les ami discoidal 
implements i»l exact finish are abumiant, and in l*M»fe>sor C'ox*s 
collection at Indianapolis is a piece of amlH*r-colnred translucent 
quart/, which some ont- has descril>eti "as beinj; svmmftricallv 
grained and polished in a way that wnuld now require a wheel 
ami diamond dust.** In some mounds liave been found pieces 
of labiic" which, lhoii;;h loarse, are Wt)\efi willi care and rejj- 
ularitv, with threads of uniform exactness, tor the m.ikin^ of 
which .ire also found the siiutties of various si/rs, well finished 
j;.iiii^es .md weiylits to regulate sizes and keep tlu- threads taut. 

Did .mv "Indian** foun<t here since the conqucbt have such 
thini:s in use? If nativrs were discovered at such work thev 
must h.ivr been descendants from the civili/.ed races, not of the 
Indi.in s'.ock. 

()nv or two still more remarkable thin;,'s have been turned up 
from m'»unds in various parts. In the mound in \'ir^inia were 
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many specimens of mica. The only mines for mica were in 
North Carolina. 

From the mounds have al.so been dug up quantities of copper 
and copper implements and ornamenis all over the country. 
.Morecjver it is always one peculiar kind of copper, having spo'ls 
ol pure silver studding the face of it, as if welded to it— not 
alioved with it. Copper of this peculiarity is found only in the 
copper beds o\ Lake Superior. No settlements have been found 
near the mines ot Lake Superior. The geological report to 
the national gr)vernment describes the.<ie old mines as being 
chietlv surface wr)rk — that is, the surface cit the veins was 
worked in open pits and trenches. The Minnesota mine, in 
I'pper Michigan, was on! v excavated thirty feet, and here "Mr. 
Knapp discovered a <let ached ma.ss ot copper weighing si.x 
tons. It lay uptm a cc»b-work ot round logs or ski<ls, six or 
eight inches in (ii.inu-ter, the ends of which showed plainly the 
marks ol' a sin;ill axr or culling tool. Thev soon shriveled 
when fX|Misr<l lo ihe ,iir. The m.iss of copper had been raised 
several Jeel, Jiloiig the fool ot the lode on limbers, bv means of 
wedi^es.**" This was in 1^4*^, ami olil trees, showing v>5 rings 
ot adiiu.il growth. >to()(i in the debris, and the fallen .tnd de- 
ran;;ed iriiiikN oi trees o| a tornwr I'eniT.itifjn were Ivin^r across 
the pits. In Miihi^.ifi, .iNn, were ihe garden be<is for the quick 
L'rowir^;^ Mi'^I'lies oi Miiimier fond. Is nt»l the inlerence clear 
that '111' "M<»im<i-hiiiliier>." h.iving t«»unii these mines on their 
ioiirne\ Notiiii, .111(1 revpiii iiig sui h material, wonlil send up every 
^ummc; .1 p.irtv o! wnrkrnen tor their supplies: and. iu'ing an 
agriLiil'iiral pef>j>ie, N el neeiiin^ the i opper lor Uieir iinplements, 
thev W'nilii iii.imles'. ex.ullv wh.il one writer expiessjv savs of 
ihesf Mu-{ii;^.iri mines, "Tlie itU\ mines evervwhere sh<iw the 
same pet uli.irslies i^t lu»ih knowleiige and la* k ol knowledge.** 

'i'he t!:li(-i(-rit m.tleri.iiot whiih the mounds are formed, as 
Well .IS their >h.i|>e and their rel.itive p(Jsition, show their diller- 
ent inlerii ami iuirpo<.e. While sume were citv builiiings, or 
resideiiLfs "'I ihe rulers, or tem;iles, others were altar mounds, 
whuh were ol burnt t lay, ot tine m.ilerial, and often brought 
frori. a <i:sMnie. A? .Mound C'itv, C'hillicothe, Ohio, there were 
touihi twn !.i\eis i.t liines!«ine, ihipped in tlie 1<»rni ot discs and 
spr.tr -fjrn;-^ s.\ liuihireii ol iherii. Thev must have l>een a 
c«'s!U ci;ji-r:ri;4, broui^ht tr-im .1 distance and tashioned with care.**" 

I: i..:s r\ef ti m tlie lustum with 1 ivili/ed pc-ople, as well as 
b.if iMrMri-., '.». i'.ir \ ar'.:v ;es ni value wilh the dead. Tiie >*cyth- 
i.tfis. 'Ill- l.;j\ : 'Mris. ■ I.I- Iruiiar:^, the .\r\ans ul the \'edas, the 
lew N. •; i- ( ir I » k^. !! f ^ fit :•'.;. iris, all h.i\ e (ioiie :*. We find it 
no !i -N a!:, ri;^' ':.f M 'Ufui-|iu;l»iers. All ilui 1!, an.ordingto the 
lus:..:iin ,.i T .11 f. hi.rij '.:.«• ..M C*l»ali:ean sicptre. the Kgyptian 
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obolus, to jfiiy ihf Inp ai*r«»s.s the black lake, down to our pres- 
ent funeral wrtath; changed in token and in si;;nification, hut 
nowhere broken in historic .sequence. Therefore, it is as much 
a si^n ot civilization as ot a wild Indian to find tlie links of 
earthlv habits laid iK'siiie the bon«s ol the Mound-builders, when 
their spirits had fled to the Happy Land. 

III. What do the moundh lesenibler I have alrtadv pointed 
out the importance of rrmemberin;» the etlect of time and cli- 
mate, especiallv in this country, when >un and air seem to take 
more rapid etVect, both in growth and decay of the natural 
world, than in other parts, and supposing these mounds were 
left ei};ht hundred or a thousand years a^o, is it wonderful no 
more evidence of their inhabitants is left? In approaching the 
south and towards Mexico, where they mix with the stone- 
building nation from Central America, walls and ruins are still 
standing. Moreover the southern settlements were probably 
the latest in existence. It it be asked whv no remains ot 
masonry and stone-work are to be f«)unil amongst the ruins ol 
the mounds in the Central and Southern States, the answer is 
that a pastoral people were not hewers ot stone; and lor the 
reason that their sites were in agricultural lands and thev would 
not l>e where stone quarries were available. In this country 
W(»od in abundance was at hand; but when the settlements were 
lell it would decay, and if bricks were useti they, too, would 
crumble into dust. Now, it we look back to ancient history 
and Its modern evidences in Asia, we find in IVrsia now the 
remains in stone of the pillars and supports of the ;(reat palaces 
ol Xerxes and his predecessors; while in Assyria, where there 
was so little stone, it is satisfactorily proved that trees were 
carved into pillars and used as a substitute for the more durable 
material in exactly similar palaces. In Assyria only the indis- 
tinct outlines are to Ik* traced, in l*ersia the exact posit i. mi and 
proportions are known.* It was customary in the Asiatic coun- 
tries also to build the cities on an eievalion, sometimes the 
whole city surrounded by an embankment and a deep ditch; 
sometimes only the palace, the temple and the important build- 
ings were elevated. When Layard first found Nineveh it was 
onlv a varied accumulation ot mounds, though ot course in that 
instance some of the scilid foundation was beneath. Yet it was 
only the ^reat cities which had such durable foundations. Many 
a mound that marked an ancient dwelling has l)een tramped 
over unnoticetl bv the armies of the successive nations that have 
held sw.iy over the yreal belt ot Central Asia. Here then a 
pastoral people came to dwell, and to imitate in their way and 
with available means the dwellings of their own old lands, or 
of the hau;(hty nations in the midst of whom their ancestors 
had lived, onlv the wild native and the wild nature had in their 
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fitful moods obliterated by degrees the tangible proots oi such 
existence, and left only the mounds of earth in their place. 

Professor Davidson says he has seen arrow-heads from the 
eastern hemisphere exactly similar to those of the western. 
Other implemnnts found here are exactly such as are described 
in use by the ancient nations ol the orient. 

If the natives of the south, when DeSoto first invaded them, 
were dwelling in cities built on mounds, with wooden stairways, 
supports, etc., and having large stores of com, of oil, of honey, 
as well as of woven fabrics, of copper and of pearl, and if some 
of them have traditions and picture writings of long wanderings 
and varifjus settlements, is it not within the narrowest limits ol 
probabitity, if not actual proof, that their immediate ancestors 
were our Southern Mound-builders? 

In glancing over the histories of ancient races, we find that 
colonies Ircmi ail of them w*:nt oH and broke away from the 
mother country, settled tor a time; then if not suited went on 
again to more favorable localities; founded a nation, flourished 
and dccaved. Some plague spot within or some inherited fatal- 
ity brings internal leud or external destruction, or the fatal effects 
of luxurv bring etieminacy and drgredation, rendering them an 
easy prey to lar less civilized neighbors, who exterminate or 
enclave them; the remnant that escapes seeks for a new home, 
and with renewed energy builds up a faint reflex of the old 
glorv. So it has been with those of whom we know; why 
should it not be so also with this people, of whom the records 
have l)een htsl'r 
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THE INDIAN MKSSIAH AND THK C.HOST DANCK. 

Bv W.xKKi N K. M(>oKi-:iii:.\ii, 

From the beginning of time it has been the custom of nations 
held in bonda'pje. or persecutctl. or borne down by affliction 
greater than they could bear, to appeal for Divine aid. When 
a {K-fipIe in distress have called in vain upon those stronger and 
richer than themselves for assistance, what is left to the in except 
to go to Ilim who rules over all and be>eech that lie intercede 
in their behalf. As it has been with other nations that have 
existed upon thu earth in a^es past, so it is with the remnant of 
the once |)Owcrful Sioux nation, now located upon almo.st barren 
tracts of land in the States of 1 )akota. Tbe.se |>eopU-, having 
been rciluced to the ver-'t* of starvation bv the 1i»sn of their 
pro|)crty, have been able to keep life in their bodies only by the 
slau^'hter of the herds of cattle with which, by years Mfc.irc- and 
attention, they had stocked their reservations. IV r sec u led, de- 
frauded!. re{K*ated deceived, they have hailed as a means ofescajK! 
from the ocean of troubles which seemed ready t«» en;^'ulf them 
all alike — the chief and the half-l)reed, the child and the woman 
— the advent of their Savior. 

A hunting' party returning fiom a visit to the I'tes and Arap- 
ahoes, in distant I'tah, l)rou;^'hl the first news ot the commg of 
the Indian Messiah. Thcv had met in their travels a man nanud 
Johnson Sides, whose labors ami»n;4 the I'tes and the other 
mountain tribes exerted .i powerful iiilluence. He toU! tlie sim- 
ple story o! the Savior and His resurrection in a way that the 
Indians could readily understand. He wasted no time on theo- 
logical discussions; but introducinL: the Scri{)tural parables in 
the form of fables, and drawing comparisons l)etween these [)ar- 
ables and some of the traditiitns ot the Indians, became nu»rc 
widely and favorably known than any other preacher in the en- 
tire west. 

This huntin*^ P'*''^)' reached Tine Ridge reservation in July, 
|S</j. and immetliately instituted a series of dances which were 
sr» singularly enticin.:.; that nune of those who witnessed them 
couki refrain I'n^m taking i»art. The news spread like wildlire; 
and the i^'lio>t dance was * organized ami a«lopted by all the tr:bes 
from the Chinooks, far up in British Cnlumbia. t(» the Shawm es 
and Kickapoos, in the I nil: an Territory. No other tribe entered 
into the dance witli such spirit nor believed so hrmly in the 
coming of the Savior as did the Sioux. At first the d.mces 
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the women knew how to make earthen vessels so lar^jc and 
fine our potters with their wheels can make no finer." * • # 
"Amonjjst them we do not find the women condemned to do 
all the work; the men had their share ol the hard labor, hut 
the women were exfHrrts in weaving handsome carpets. They 
passed the woof with a shuttle, usini^ a couple of threadles with 
the hand, like weavers Inrfore machinery was used."* Every 
description ol these people, evidences in their relij^ion, in their 
buildings, in their customs, a civilization partlv f.dlen into 
desuetude rather than a merely advanced sta^e of the wild, 
untutored savage. Some ol the earliest travelers called them 
the Musco^ees, but the Knj^lish when they first In'^an to ex- 
plore the country called them Creeks, because thev invariablv 
dwelt in the lovely valleys on the banks of the streams running 
in all directions over the country. 

In that word **dwel!,'' we note the distinj^uishini; line In'twixt 
them and the *' Indian," whose wanderin;; propenhilies are the 
inevitable and inalienal>le indication ot his race. After the 
Spanish raid through the southern country, the disheartened 
remnant of the inhabitants would become an easy prev to the 
warlike Indians ol the Atlantic, probably the same who had 
driven their ancestors from Ohio; and thus account for the 
mixture or varieties ol tribes spoken of by the early travelers 
and writers ot the southern lands. 

In Southern Louisiana there are thousands of mounds clus- 
tered tojrether nearly all round the j;ulf marsh margins; they 
are close and onlv elevated bv a few inches. West ol the Mis- 
sissippi the mounds stretch out in gradual inlerchantje with the 
buildings of Mexico. 

Here, then, we have a continual line of them Irom British 
Columbia, through all of the Central and Southern Stales, to 
Mexico, aiwavs in "pleasant places." 

II. Of what do the mounds consist*' Time and climate hav- 
ing beaten on them for several centuries, all — whether originally 
made so or not — have become rounded and covered with earth 
and grass so as to give the ap|K*arance of natural hillocks, 
which originated the name. Hut the shajK'S, as already men- 
tioned, have since l>een lound to be very varied, as well as verv 
exact in their measurements, when they reach the Central 
States. In these States they are not only much larger, but are 
also surrounded by earth-works, as though lor delense, having 
apparent I V matle permament settlements and finding to their 
cost warlike Indi.uis on their northern and eastern sides ever 
readv for unheralded attacks. The embankments are some- 
times around single mounds, which would possibly have l>een a 
temple or important building; some are around a cluster, evi- 
dentlv enclosing a village or town; a ditch or fosse is sometimes 
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inside, somclimes outside, undoubtedly a double guard to a 
temple or a cemetery, to their crops, or to a circle ior their 
national ^ami-s. Lines of embankments, from five to thirty 
leel in hei^jhi, enilosini; from one to fifty acres, are very com- 
mon; iliose Irom (»ne luindred to two hundred acres are often 
fiiund, sometimes even four hundred acres. At Tiketon, Ohio, 
is a (lis'iinctly graded way; at Marietta, Ohio, is a raised square 
with prnji'clions from tlie center of each side, as if causeways 
le.uling Iron I entrances; at Newark, Ohio, when first discov- 
ered, mounds were found over an area more than two miles 
square, and still showed an embankment, from two to twenty 
Icet hi|^h, ni twi-lvr milt"* in length The miitcrial which was 
u^^ec in l)uiliiing was evidently that nearest at hand. Being 
;m agiicullural people, ihey would tell trees to clear the land, 
.ind use the wood to m.ike palisadrs c»r pillars to support the 
fr)undatioiis ot earth, or to frame into the lintels of the dojr- 
wavs. '*(^n ti)e coasis ot Klurid.i the Iioum's were built of 
lirnber, covrre*l with p.dm leaves and ih.itihed \\ilh straw. 
Tlm.se turli»er inland were covered with reeds, in the manner 
of tiU-N, while ihe walls were exirenielv iie.il. In the colder 
re;^ions, a ji'.lle l.irlher n«»rth, ever v l.iinilv possessed a house 
daubed inside and nul with i lav l<»: .1 winter hou^^e, and another 
open »ill muiid t«ir sumfin';'. The hnii>es nt ilie chiefs were 
lai i;e, h.ul pia/zi** in lri»nt .ind in iIm* rear, Willi cane lu-'nches 
ol I i»njti'i •.i:\r liiiiii-nsitirjs. Tliev .iN«» h.t«: 1 if!s, in wijiih were 
st>»T('ti ^k;[is, iii.i[rl!-^ and ifiri. In une ii«>u^e was fnund a tabor 
W'i'ii :^'i!t:i-n ImII'.. ( )ne retn.ti kal^lr 'iinpir, «ine hundred leet 
in Ien^:ii and i"i'\ l«"e! in width, wi:li wa.i'. \\\'^\i in pr«>purtion, 
haii .1 •*:ii ;» ['•■»! i'»v« mi wrh ina!> ol '*;^;;' i .me. interwoven as 
cnnip.ii 'iv .!•* iljfiwli c.ir;M-'in;^ *»I ihi- Mi«'irs. Tlie lernple was 
entered l-v tiiiir :^a!is, a* t-.u || n\ w liii !i wtre ''•.iimneii ;^igantic 
wiH.di-!! ^^^lles, presrntin;^ fieri e a'truiies. S^nie were .irmed 
w I'll i !ii^^. Ill li «■-. c.iii'te p.nidie*- .ind ii'pper hatchets; others 
w:'!. lirawh bnw* and I'-n;^ jMkes Ail were «trnarnenU-d with 
st!:n;;* ••: pe.irlN and i'.inds «»l k«/pper. In nii lies round the 
wa!." wne wm Mien ti;^iiie'» ol men ariii wjinrn, natur.d ss/.e; «m 
T!:<- N-r.i-x I.I 'III- wall-* wer«- lai ;^e I'eru j.e>, on which l.iV the 
i''\'^i r." i.!i:r :; Mn- diMii 1 ':.:e;^ .iriii 'i.r:: l.iriii'if*, w ith fheir 
f.:ti. ..I - ■ « .A v.i-f:!. »»:.:( iii'' -'I \ iT:'.::s s|/,n ":»i'*ween them. 
C'..'-'^ A "i \ I. i .'■ '■ ;•• iri** .ifi-i \.i'aii''!c- ni.inVeN mI leathers 
Writ- i;- ■•.•■ I f :)•' f ■■; "i •■ ■■ir! .• j. i-. w«!'. .i*. -n .tn .uiioining 
>•■ r- : ■ .-■ " 1: .. . ".1 -•■ -a-, i-n i'-:l*::n;^'«« !..ivi- l-'i;;; >iiue 
i!:- •: I' . . --A t:.» :. :.i 'f-- !• s- ■■: ivr tii.i* t!ie house which 
!:.!.: • ' ■ :- :. i.i i->\ ..:\^: '■•■ -.if.- ri till 'hfr ri* ^rtli, Centuries 
1 • ' ■• . !:■::•>* i'..— I. « «i ::i' . ' in- r ti: .ti.er earth, with most 
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lour hundred feet wide, forty feet hi^h, its level summit having 
an area ot' lour acres; there was a ditch around it, and near it 
a smaller mound. **The north side ot this mound is supported 
by a wall oi sun-dried !>riek two feet thii k, tilled wiih ;;rass, 
rushes and leaves." Here were al.so angular tumuli, with 
corners still quite jH-rfect, *Mormed of larye bricks iH'arin^ the 
impression o( human hands.** In Louisiana, ne.ir theTiinitv, 
there is a larj»e enclosure "partially laced with sun-drieil bricks 
ol* lar^e size.'** 

A|;ain I su^j^esl that it bricks were I'ound there, they were 
nrob.d)lv the material used with wood and e.irih in the build* 
m^s fartlier north, put up bv an a^^ricultural people and for- 
saken by them centuries previous, when forced to move south, 
either from internecine quarrels or incessant attacks ot their 
wiUl enemies. 

Within the mounds have been discovered manv articles ol 
domestic as well as war-like use, ol r^'li^ious worship .is well 
as personal .idornment; and in this investij^ation it must be 
rememlvred that the *'lndians'' have roamed at will over tlirse 
lands durin;,' the manv centuries since the b'nMrr> leli them, 
huntin}^ and fishing, li^htin;; their tires ami InirNin;^ thi-ir liead, 
no doubt with some admixture ot the knowK-o^^c and ol the 
customs ti.ey had seen and the companmn.ship nt the prisoners 
they hail taken. Amon;;'*i the vam-iv of articles Idund aie, ol 
course, the universal arr<iw-he.i(i>: some cit them <»t line work- 
manship, cut in jasper and cltalct-donv, as well as ni»iiii.in and 
chert; spears and knivi-s, clusc-U, axes, awls. At Sallinr River, 
near Salt Springs, keltlr> havi* been lound, which wrre evitlentlv 
moulded in basket-w<»rk, Un the pattern (»n them is verv :e;^ul.ir 
and ornainent.il. Potter \ i> evcrvwheie. In Missouri were 
found watrr-cooU'rs, having human ti;^ures w ith inlelli;^ent laces, 
not ol lh«' Indian cast ol countt-nance. IV>'le> and (ii>coidal 
implements «»! ex.ict linish ,ire ainindant, and in I'roies>or L'ox's 
collection at Indianapolis is a piece ol anibcr-cojored translucent 
quart/, which some one has docriln'd 'Ms bem;^ svnimelricallv 
grained and polished in a wav that would iun\ re^)uire a wheel 
ami diamond dust.** In some mounds have brcn lound pieces 
ol f.d)rics which, though io.usf, are woven with care and reg- 
ularitv, w i:h thread> ot un:toim ex.utness, tor the m.ikin^ ot 
which are als^t lound the shuttles ot various >i/e>, weii tinished 
g.it4^e.s .ifui weights t<» reijulale sizes and keep the^hread^ taut. 

Did .m\ "Indian" l«iurui here since the conijuest h.»ve such 
thin;:s m \i^r: It native.s were discovered at such work ihev 
must h.tve been descemi.mts tr<im the civilizeil r.ices, nc)i ot the 
In«ii.in s-i.i^k. 

One OI two stii! more remarkable thin;^> have been turned up 
Irom mi'Unds in various parts. In the tnoumi in N'ir^^ini.i were 
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many specimens of mica. The only mines (or mica were in 
North Carolina. 

From the mound? have also been du^ up quantities of copper 
and copper implements and ornaments all over the country. 
Moreover it is always one peculiar kind of copper, having spots 
ot pure silver studding the lace of it, as if welded to it— not 
alloved with it. Copper ot this peculiarity is lound only in the 
copper beds ol Lake Superior. No settlements have been found 
near the mines ol Lake Superior. The geological report to 
the national gcivernment describes these old mines as being 
chirllv surface work — that is, the surface of the veins was 
woiked in open pits and trenches. The Minnesota mine, in 
I'pper Michigan, was onlv excavated thirty teet, and here ••Mr. 
Knapp discnveied a di'tached mass ol copper weighing six 
tons. It lav upon a col't-work ot round logs or skids, six or 
eight ituhej* in di;i meter, the ends of which showed plainly the 
marks of a shmII iixr or cutting tool. Tiiey soon shriveled 
when exposed to the air. The mass of cop|)er had Inren raised 
sever.il l«-et, aloii^ liie foot ol the lf»de (»n timbers, bv means of 
wedgrs."' Thi> wa** in i^.^S, and nli! tri*es, showing ;(j5 rings 
of iiriniial growtli, >t(ic)(i in the debris, and the tallen .ind de- 
rangrd trunks ot trees n| a tornier generation were Iving across 
the pits. In Miihi;^ari, al^n, wt-re the garden beds (or the quick 
l»r(jwir>g sui'plifs ut suniimr toiul. Is nni the interence clear 
that rhe **Mnuiui-buildrrs," liaving luumi these mines on their 
journex <«oulli, and rcipiii iiig sui h niateiial, wniildsend up every 
suinnu-r a parlv ot worknit-n tur their supplies; and, being an 
a;^riv:ul:iir .il ptMiplf, m-i neediiii; the cnpjiL-r l*»r their itnplements, 
thev U'Milii ni.initest ex.iillv wh.it cine writer e\pres>lv savs of 
thf"»e Mirlr.^an mine*, "The oI*i mines everv where show the 
same pei uliantics ot both knowifd^e iind I.i* k o! knowledge.** 

Tlie tiiirrrent in.iterial (»l which the mounds are tornied, as 
Well as ilii-n sli.ipr and their rel.itive position, show their ditler- 
ent intent and iniipnsc. While some were city buiUiings, or 
residenn-s i.t tin* tuleis, or temples, otiiers were altar mounds, 
whiih weie ot burnt (l.iv, ot tine material, and otten brought 
Iron, a liis'ann-. At .M<>unil Citv, Chillicothe, Ohio, there were 
tnuti>i t\\«» i.iM-T'^ i>t Iwiit'sione, chipped in the form ol discs and 
spf.ir -ijiMii^, -A liiiMtiml o! tliirm. Thev mus; have Inren a 
I «.^w\ Mih-rin;;, br'»UL;lil Ir'»m a ihstance ami t.ishioned with care."*" 

It i..is r\«f iiiii 'i!.e I ii«.tom with iivili/ed pet»ple, as well as 
b i! :>.iT Mti^, '.n i^ai V .ir!ii ic's ot value with the dead. The >cvth- 
!.in^. rill- I.:^'\ ; v.in"*, "l.!- Iruii.in*, the Arxans ot the N'edas, the 
jiw -. V «■ t »ri I K-, tl.i- i. fii :*:;an«*, a!I h.ive done it. We find it 
rif* !c-^N .trsi ri^' !:.«■ .^^■Mn^i-lni:!*i^■rs. All ii:d it, ai cordingto the 
cus»i,iij^ •<: T .11 1-, !r«i!ii ::.»• i^M L'haMean sceptre, the K^yptian 
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obolus, to i»ay the trip iuross ihe black lake, down lo our pres- 
ent funeral wreath; changed in token and in signification, but 
nowhere broken in historic sequence. Therefore, it is as much 
a si^n ot civilization as ot a wild Indian to find the links of 
earthly habits laid l>eside the bones cif the Mciund-builders, when 
their spirits had lied to the Happy Land. 

III. What do the mound:* leseinbler I have already pointed 
out the importance of rrmemberin;^ tlu* eflcct ot time anil di- 
niate« especially in this country, when sun and air seem to take 
more rapid eflect, l>oth in growth ami decay of the natural 
world, than in other parts, and supposing; these mounds were 
lelt eight hundred or a thousand years a^o, is it wonderful no 
more evidence of their inhabitants is left? In approaching; the 
south and towards Mexico, where they mix with the stone- 
building nation from Central America, walls and ruins are still 
standing. Moreover the s( an hern settlements were probably 
the latest in existence. It it be asked whv no remains ot 
masonry and slone-W(»rk are to be fouml amongst the ruins of 
the mounds in the Central ami Southern States, the answer is 
that a pastoral people were not hewers ot stone; and for the 
reason that their sites were in agricultural land.s and they would 
not be where stone quarries were available. In this country 
wcmkI in abundance was at hand ; but when the settlements were 
left it would decay, and if bricks were used they, t(><», would 
crumble into dust. Now, it we look l>ack to ancient history 
and Its mwiern evidences in Asia, we find in Persia now the 
remains in stone ot the pillars and supports of the great palaces 
of Xerxes and his predecessors; while in Assyria, where there 
was so little stone, it is satisfactorily proved that trees were 
carved into pillars and used as a substitute for the more durable 
material in exactly similar palaces. In Assyria only the indis- 
tinct outlines are to be traced, in Persia the exact position and 
proportions are known.* It was customary in the Asiatic coun- 
tries also to build the cities on an elevation, sometimes the 
whole city surrounded by an embankment and a deep ditch; 
sometimes only the palace, tiie temple and the important build- 
ings were elevated. When Layaru first found Nineveh it was 
only a varied accumulation ot mounds, though of course in that 
instance some of the solid foundation was beneath. Yet it was 
only the great cities which had such durable foundations. Many 
a mound that marked an ancient dwelling has l>een tramped 
over unnoticed by the armies of the successive nations that have 
held sw.iv over the great bell of Central Asia. Here then a 
pastoral people came to dwell, and to imitate in their way and 
with avail.ible means the dwellings of their own old lands, or 
ot the haughty nations in the midst of whom their ancestors 
hud lived, onlv the wild native and the wiKl n.iture had in their 
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THE STORY OK THE MOOSEWOOD MAN. 

Bv Krv. Silas T. Rand. 

Away in the woods dwell a youn^ woman alone. She had 
to depend upon her own exertions lor evervthinjr. She pro- 
cured her own fuel, hunted her own food and prepared it. As 
she had no comrade she was oUen lonely and sad. One day 
when i^atherin^ fuel she cut and prepared a HooS'a^t>un^-A poker 
for the lire, of minkuiiozi'ok- moosewood -and hrouuht il home 
with her. She did not hrin;^ it in the wigwam, hut stuck it up 
in the ;4rouiul outside. Some time in the evening she heard a 
>ourul .IS of a human v<»ice outside, complaining ot the cold. 
Numus, mv >i*iler, kiioiuhee^ I am cold." 
C'ime in and warm vnursel! then," was the answer. 

•* 1 cm n(»t conje in; 1 am n.iked," was the replv. 

*• W.nt, then, ami I wiil put out some cli»the>," >he tells him. 

TLi"* jN NDfiii *inn«'. lit* <inns the lohrs NisM-d out to him and 
\%.ilks in, .1 iirn.--li)i»Lin^' \nun;^ lelNivv, \\\\*\ t.ikes his seat as the 
;;irr> \ •iiin^^ei biuthcr, /. ♦"., vuiiriLjer th.m .>he. i The Indians, 
aixi i*. > Mie>.iin*" wi:li '.lie |j.inriuck>, li.ive a wind fur a brother 
<»!(ier \\\M\ the >:MMkf! .irui .itiMtlu-i u> *ir.M;'n.ile a br*)ther who 
is Miuni^'rr ili.in \\\\' spi-.ikrr. Sistns ;ire d!siin;^ui>hed in the 
s.irm- w.iv. ■ 'V\\r p'ik*T n|i,' lr!l st.iiniiii;^ oii!siiie llie door had 
bi'i-n nii'l.iinoi ;>ii< srd, .irni prtives .i \ei\ henefici.d .tcquisition. 
lie is \.iv .iliiMi' .iriii kiriii, .ind witli.il .i ver\ expert hunter, so 
lli.tt .{!! i.'.e w.in's <•! \\\%' i.>>ine .ire l^nunt'.tuiiv supplied, lie is 
n iru" i Mfik • i-iw 14 • »k. Un.n :hi* wnjii tro'u wliich lie sprang. 
Al!(-i .1 linie iii.N leni.iii- trit mi l.ints in h:iM liiat it would Ih.' well 
lur f.:rii tn sn-k .t 1 iii:i;».mi'»n. *• i .ini i'-nelv," savs hhe, "when 
\nii .ire .iw.iN . I w.m* \iiii to le!i II iiie .1 sistfr-in-l.iw.'* To 
lii:«i !iM-.,r].i'»!e '•u^'^'"' :"M he lori'^rnis, .iri»i rlirv talk the matter 
<»\ir irid [i-..ik(- .ir t .if]:^t-iiii-irs t>'r i .1: 1 \ :ri;^ t!ir:r p'..in> intt> exe- 
iir.'M. Il> ^is'.fj !r!!s itiii) \\ l.iM* :u ;;ii .irui Imw t«i p. iss certain 
d.ir^^i: ^. *' ^"•'U ws.i Ij.ive :-• p.is- sfXir.il ries'.s«i| vrr {H-nts, hut 
\'ii \\\\\< rn'! ?-^'';' tiifii: ri -r ii;r.:i!!i- w:tM ihern. CI.ip one end 
fi! \ -i;: i»'i\\ i.'i the ;^riiuini, .irni u*c- \\ .is .1 p< »ie tn .is^ist vou 
in rnjMiJ;;, .irni !e.i:» i:^'l»t s't.,j^|,« .u ro«.> thern." Ilaxin;; re- 
ci:\«-.i :.> :ns!r Ui ;:«'ris, \w ^\a\\'- i*\\ }.:n inurnex. Alter awhile 
hi" s:-!fr 'Mitiriu-s ;.»:ifiv !r<un liie \n>s < I his lornp.iny, and re- 
>!•;•. I- !ii fi-liuw liirii. T«» ;;:vf l.irri w.irnin;; >l:e *»:n;j'», and he 
he.iT* arui .imnwitn hi-r :n '.lie same s'xlr, in>:rui tiii;^ her to (jo 
hack and not come alter him. She does so. He ^oes on until 
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he comes to a large Indian village. lie follows his sister^s in* 
htruciions, and enters one ot the lodges. 

There, as he had expect rd, he tinil^ quite a Iwvy of girls and 
one— she is the youngest ol the group— who excels in iHMUty. 
He waiks up and takes his seat by her side. This, as she re- 
mains seated and the parents* silence show their acciulesence, 
settles the matter and consummates the marriage. The beauty 
of his countenance and his manly K'aring have W(»n the heart 
of the maiden and conciliated the esteem ot the father. Hut 
the young men ot the village are indignant. T^j»* young lady 
has had many suitors, who have nil been rejectee!, Am\ now to 
see her so easilv won by a stranger this is outrag«r(iUs. They 
determine to kill him. 

Meanwhile his father-in-law tells him to go out and try his 
hand .It hunting, and when he returns successful they will pre- 
pare .1 festival in honor ot the marriage. So he takes his wife 
with him and his tather-in-lawV canoes, and pushing up the 
river to the n-»tive groumls, following the <lirections given by 
the old man« thev come to a steep descent, and imsh up through 
the r.ipids, land and construct a temporary hut, and he gcjes into 
the hunting business in earnest. lie is at home in iliat (»ccupa- 
tion, and I h* fore manv davs he has collected a l.irge amnunt ol 
furs and venison and in prep.ired to return. But aiotnpany has 
Ix'en formed to cut him (»tV and rob him ot his pri/.e. A band 
ol >oung men in the village, who are skilled in magical arts, 
have followed him and re.uheii the place where he has pitched 
his hut. Hut n<>w the tr(»uble is how to pr* »ceed. They d.ire 
not aMack hnn opi'ii!\ , ami a> lo their wiles he mav be able t*) 
ciutrio ilu-ni. Hu: ihrv adopt tiiis pl.in: Orient iliem is to trans- 
lorin himself into .1 niou**e .ind i!)<«iiuMte hiin^e'.t under the 
blanket while the ni.tn i> .i^ii-ep, .kuI thus give hini the fatal 
st.ib. Hut f»ur heroi> w:iie awake. Wiien the moUHC approaches 
he ijuieilv cl.ips his knee on him all vnu Mnscinuslv, as he |we- 
terius, arul stjuee/es the liltle fei.ow mo>r lovingK. The poor 
movise c.ui n«»t stand !he j>r«s'«ure. .ind sin^s out n\**^\ lus:iiv. 
This arou*>es the wile, wlio perieivirig \\ni rier husbami is rest- 
ing his leg heavilv upt»n some poor fellow, ii#gs him .uui tries to 
make him understand what i> going forwaiii. Mut iie is won- 
derfullv dull ot comprehension and c.in niil undersl.inii wliatshe 
is saxing, but manages, |>v wha! .seem- an all uiu iiisc:«.ijn n)ove- 
menl,!o sijiiceze the w ilv ti»e- the small mouvf nioie .itleition- 
atelv. I le di»es not design to kill him, however, but to overcome 
anil ftigh en him, and send him (»tl. So tinalU he releases him, 
ami never tiid a poor mouse make greater speed to escajM*. lie 
carries the warning to liis conip.inions, ,itu\ \hv\ lomlude to 
beat a ha-tv retreat. Minkiulow » gor.k luiw prepares to return. 
He asks his wife :! sh«' is wiilin;: M) take trie i^anoe wilhils load 
bai k to the village alone, and allow him to go ar:d fetch his 
sister. She sa\s she is willing, .im! he sn's her safelv <»t1 She 
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arrives in due time and makes a report to her father. All are 
amazed at the amount of food and fur collected in so short a 
time. They convey it all up safely to the village, and then 
await his return. After a few days he comes, brinfring with 
him his sister, and the feasts and the sports commence. He is 
chalien^^ed to dive and see who can remain longest under water, 
lie accepts the challenge and goes out with hih antagonists. 

*' What are you?** asks Minkodowogook. 

** I :im a loon, answers the other, proudly. **But you — what 
are vour" 

"1 am a Chigumoveech," he answers. 

Down go the divers, and after a long time the Ppor loon floats 
up to the lop and drills- -dead— down the river. The spectators 
wait a long while and finally the Chigumuveech comes up, flaps 
his wings exuliingly and comes to land in triumph. 

" Let us try a game of growing," says another. 

"What will you choose to l>e?" says Minkodowogook. 

" 1 will l>e a pine tree." 

'* Very well. I am the elm." 

So at it they go. One rises a large white pine, but encum* 
bered htmsrit with branches, which i-x poses him to the blasts 
of the hurriiane. Thir other ri.sc-s high, naked of limbs, and 
when the blast conu'S he always bends, but retains his hold on 
the earth, while his rival is overturned and killed. The stranger 
comes ofT vii*ti)ri*)ns in every contest, and returns exultinglv to 
the camp. His father-in-law is proud c>t him, but his other 
daughters, especially the eldest are full of envy and rage. 

Meanwhile our hero i^ preM-nted bv his wile with u tine little 
b(»y. The sister pretends to be very Iriendly and asks to nurse 
the chiUi, but the nifilher declines her assistance, as she is sus- 
picious nt the ill-suppressed jealousy ol her sister. "I can take 
care *>! mv b.ibe niy*ielf," she tells her. .-\lter awhile the father- 
m-l.iw advises him to m«»ve b.uk In his own native place. The 
jealousy ol tlie hunters in deepening lie takes the advice and 
departs. I lis lather-in-l.iw provides hint with a canoe, provi- 
sions, and we-'ipons to defend hini^ell with it he is attacked. lie 
has not ;;«in«- lar belore he is pursued and overtaken, but he is 
Ifiurid tn I'e as ;^noii in b.itlle as in a th.i'^e. Ilisioes are soon 
kslicd cr ii!*«iMT*<(-ii, and he and h\> iainilv re!urn >ately to his 
own .ariii. 
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BLRIAL MOUNDS OF VANCOIVKR ISLAND AM: 

Til KIR RKLICS. 

Editcf American Antiquarinn . 

Perhaps you arc not aware that on this island wc hav<* liad 
Mound-buililcrs, who have left relics behind them as stu|Hrn(loiis 
as any you have in Ohio or any of iht^sc States, We have their 
dwellings, and behind them their burial mounds; we have, also. 
over the sides of their ancient fortified dwellin^^s, their refuse 
heaps or cooking; middens. Hy dig^ini; into these midden^ we 
see the sort of food this ancient people lived on. and find the 
implements they used — implements tor hunting', fish in j; and of 
defense. These fortified dwellings are not only found ah»n^ i>ur 
coasts, where a |>oint naturally stroni; by three precipitious sides 
rising sheer up from the sea is made stronger by having its land 
side protected by a deep moat : l>ut they are also found inland, 
where they have strengthened themselves behind a bluff or over- 
hang in;; cliff. Behind all these strong places their burial mounds 
are found by tens, hundreds and thousands. I have been open 
ing these cairns ami stu«Jying these facts ever since '«'<5«^. so I 
know pretty well what ihey arc. 

With rei^ard to the totem posts. I have had no time hitherto 
to do anything further than to collect tny manuscripts on the 
subject. In the li!)r.iry «if our Natural Mist<iry Soiiety are dr.iw- 
ings — I mean paintings — 4 if a few vcr>' ^0(kI and pretty ones. 
Ahhough my kn<»wle*lge of their carvings is of a wuirr r.mgc 
than that *»f most white people, yrt I have a great deal to learn. 
bccau.se of the iliflicultv '-f obtaming their nie.ining from tht-se 
|)eople. and tt» not bemg u^rd to their ^tyie of delineating the 
subjects f>f their paint uij^n or carving>. 

You a^'k me about their masks. The masks are a part of a 
Ilaida's p.ino])ly. to which I have- not turned my attention to a 
great extent. The masks amongst th*- llaidas ar** of iliftVrent 
sorts. A persi»n whi» may be-long ti> the raven crest would have 
a mask to put on his fice with .1 raven's beak i.irved on it. to go 
over the {>erson's no^r; or. if he ciioosi-*;. he may have a snrt of 
helmet — a raven with its win-^^ spn-.id, ilu- !>cak «tvrr the person's 
face, whili- the tail proir».ii:d briiinil. a space being made in the 
belly i>art for the head. etc. The ma-k or helmet may be an 
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ca^lc. ,1 hc.ivcr. a fro^'. or anything, according to the crest of the 
p.ir:ii-> I once had a beautiful beaver helmet, which I bought 
from the Skidcgat chief Kin-sing wuss for thirty dollars. It was 
in the shape of a circlet for the head, or. I might say. a coronet. 
In front \va^ a be.iver's face, while fixed in the rim all around the 
liead were fe.ithers anil {K)rcupine quills of various colors. Fas- 
tt-nt «i to the lower part of the rim. and hanging d*)wn the wearer's 
back, was a broad piece of bine base, thickly covered with er- 
mine fur. Jami-s Dkans. 
Victoria. Mritish C«»lunibia. 
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A MORMON'S OriNloN or SKRl'KNT KKFKillCS, 

I -.t-e l»v an articir in /'/,• St li'iifi t iM-rli > A'l.'i'v of vour 
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lii.ir !:i'.'i:i l:.i-. !:i;.; t .1 f:r-! !iiiiii til'- \\<.i luj'ol ihi- tii;e(i«i(l to 

i:.- ir ri'i'int! r:!!!i!t m. I wm:!! Iik<- to li'.- infoimiil I'iu- eni- 

!»;• Ill I? \\\'. \:\\r lit 1 » III w I. .1 -M iprni. Mil- AsKiTican niiblem 

I- T. : ■ 1 f. 1 .ri.;l in : till- '.lull < t' . \i • M' 11' «•! tln'sr .tri- .iCiiiM'il 
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meridian of such line is a matU-r of importance, which I would 
like to obtain. 

It would seem now that from these emblematical memorials, 
discovered at such ^reat distances a|»art, that the course of mi- 
gration could l>e easily demonstrated, as to whether the move of 
this |>co|>Ie was up or down the rivers I have an idea that it 
will yet ap|x*ar clear that this race of the wise spread from their 
ori|;inal home on the California coast and mingled with the orig- 
inal Mound-builders, whom we name Naumahmesees, and mul- 
tiplied all over ancient America. 

Further. I fail to find a solitary support for the idea advanced 
by so many writers that these ancients offered human sacrifices, 
beyond the offering up as sacrifices the criminals who, according 
to their laws (and ours also, for that matter), ou^ht not to live. 
KuroiKMns may have burned their distant successors at the ^take 
as heretics, foreign invaders may have practiced the ahomma- 
tions, but the Naumahmesees held life as a sacred gift from God 
and their land was named peace. Viuirs truly, 

I-'.. S. Cl'hkv. 

Christv. Howell Countv. Missouri. 
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Editi^r Antirii tin .Iw.'/i/.Vi /;;./// .■ 

I give you a lit le item of recent research. I)r. M A. Dunn, 
of (irant i*arish, K(»itisi,ina. informs mr that tlure are ihrre lull- 
blooded Indians of tin Aj»al,ichee Trihe now li\ :n^ m t'h.it parish : 
that they have negr«> wives, cm nut sprak one wnril «»f their 
ance*«tral tnn;:iie. \ihi*.li. tliev claim, is lost t« theni, but unlv 
Kni^iish and French, as they \ver»- bnui^lit up by the l-'n nch 
people. Thtse three de^jeneratv Indian-*, my frn-nd thinks, are 
the last remnants of the «»nce powerful .ind warlike tribe i-f the 
Apalachees. that, three cent lines and a half a;^-i, maiie such a 
fierce opposition to the armies \A l)e Narvae/ and |)e.^'ti». in 
the wiI«!n of |-"I.irida .S;. fr.in.^:: :;.' m. 

Crawford, Miss, M.iri h. iS^i. II S IIxmikt. 
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Editorial. 



THE TOUCH OF CIVILIZATION AMONG THE 

MOUND-iJUILDKRS. 



The subject which we have taken for this chapter is one over 
which there has het'n much controversy and concerning which 
there is even now much ditlerence of opinion. The civilization 
of the Mound-builders at one time was supposed to be nearly 
or quite equal to that of the ancient races, and the expectation 
was that the prople would be discovered as immigrants uito 
this continent who were identical with some of those known to 
history. Theories were advanced as to the Thivnicians, the 
Babylonians, Egyptians; and resemblances were traced in the 
relics and pottery faces which aroused imagination and gave 
ris'.' to much conjecture. Tlie opinion became wide-spread 
that the lost tribes had gained a home in this distant land, and 
from thi'« i.ime the .strange drlusif)n of llwit immense system ot 
imposture, thr Mormon religif)n. Lalteriv the thought has 
gone It) the other extreme Tlu* civiliz.ition ul the Nlound- 
builders h;ts been confounded wiih th.it <»t the wild Indians. 
All civilization has l>een denied them: their works and relics 
h.ive been ascribed to the various tribes which had their abode 
on till- I.ind where ihev are found, the <litlerence between the 
earlier and the later tr>kens compleieiv set aside and new tokens 
h.ivc been dilli gently sought tor, until it has Inrcome a fi.xed 
c(»ni luMon with manv th.it the lult of the Mound-builder and 
tlic Indian .ire t-\.utly identical, and the twoilanst's of people 
exai^lv the same. 

Ni>A, we h.ivf no rs[H*cial controversv with the advocates ot 
lii> ::j«f»:\, bu! liessre !f» preniTit a few fails whiih will show 
iha! ^hr-ri- IS a!io:lirr >\k\c lo ihe ijiirsHun. We believe that the 
in:;^r.i':i>[i ■'( the Indi.irts w^iuid )>iei lude .ill dogmatic assertion 
.iH :i* !f,f iiirfi!i:v 111 the M'»iirul-liui!tliT> with .mv kni>wn tril^e; 
t;;.i'. till- *>iii I (--sion ni pei:iHi> ot oicupation al.sn reipiiies us to 
srp.ir.itr tlir t'tkrii^ tmrn «>nc' .in'ithei, and distinguish between 
the w>rk<« and rri'.vs ot tlii* earlv >ind later |H'()plc', and that the 
intirrs!s lit -^tifnir dernanil thai we still keep our minds in sus- 
pensr .IN :n :lji- .jin-^^mn whether I here mav not l^ hidden away 
in ::.»' liLptt.^ •»! i;.f m'^inds the evitlrnces whiih will yet prove 
a i«»n!ai l wi'ii i !\ :Ii/ed races liuring pre-historic times. Strange 
reversrs take piaie. The case has not gone so tar but that a 
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sin(;le discovvry well authcntiiatcrd mi^ht turn the scale back ; 
and the coviction would beiume strong that the touch of civil- 
ized man wa.i still to he rec(»);nizc*d. We are aware that at 
present all such evidences are immediately explained away as 
soon as they arise, and the advent o( the white man i«« regard- 
ed as sudicient to account for every strange tiling; hut when 
winded figures and other tokens are taken trrim the depths ol' 

Cyramid mounds, when bastion torts are assrn'iated with ancient 
urials, w hen eastern symbols are found in the midst ol western 
relics, and the strani^est contrasts are manifest between the tin* 
ished ornaments ancithe rude relics, and so many tokens come 
before us which seem out of place when in the hands of any 
Indian known to history, we must pause and think twice before 
we deny the assertion that possibly these came from contact 
with some foreign country in pre-Columbian times. 

In reference to the question whether civilization actually ob- 
tained amon^; the Mound-builders, we would sav the term is an 
indefinite one. Technically speaking, we suppose that no 
American race could be calfed civilized. Civilization came in 
with the iron age, and so l>elongs only to the historic races. In 
America the |>cople were chiefly in the stone age, though bor- 
dering on the bronze. Still we have fallen into the habit of 
calling some of the American races civilized, and we see no 

good reason for discontinuing the term. The inhabitants of 
eru and Central America, as well as those of Mexico, are 
supposed to have reached a stage of civilization which, were it 
not for the absence of iron, would overlap the early conditions 
ol the historic lands, and it does not seem wise to make our- 
selves so arbitrary as to deny the word to them. The Pueblos 
and other tribes of the great plateau were in a stage of ad- 
vancement which warrants us in calling them semi-civilized, 
and yet the Pueblos never passed through the bronze age, and 
so far as we know were even without the use ol copper. The 
Mound-builders and the people of' the Mississippi Valley would 
naturally be called uncivilized, and yet some of them seem to 
have been so far advanced that it is a question which exceeded, 
they or the Pueblos ol the west. The Indians are generally 
called savages, but many arguments have been advanced to 
prove that they were fully equal to the Mound-builders, and the 
name is freely applied to the Pueblos and even to the civilized 
races of Mexico and the Central provinces. It seems to be, 
then, largely a question of words. If we confine civihzation to 
the historic countries we certainly cannot ascribe any degree of 
it to the Mound-builders. If, on the contrary, we use the term 
Indian to mean what Columbus discovered, we might take in both 
continents and call all the inhabitants of the Hast and West 
Indias and of North and South America all Indians; but it 
seems better to take the words in the popuKir sen>c, and then 
speak of the American race as we do of the Asiatic or of the 
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Euro|M!an: to admit that there were diflerent grades of civili- 
zation existing; among them. 

The point that we make is that back of the Indiana* compar- 
ative rude condition was the higher condition of the Mound- 
buildcrii, but back of the Mound-builders was a civilization 
which so closely resembles that found in historic lands as to 

rive rise to the idea that it may have originated in those lands. 

iVe do not undertake to say how it came into this Tar-ofT region 
nor by what routes, and yet it does not seem possible that the 
resemblances could be so great unless there was a filtermg at 
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liM!*t ci! ihrnr f)](l tiinr-hfinored coruiitifinii. The routes may 
indfi'il h.ivr Ivrn from (iilK-rcnl dirci lions- ihi* pyramid-builders 
fruni ihi* l.ir .s<.ii!lii\fst, ^ind ori^^inally trom ihc distant Asiatic 
co.i^!; ifir Mrprni-\\nr>hipfrs Irom the ilistanl east or northeast, 
.ifui nriL,':n.iIlv tuifii \\^v Miiropcan lonlincnt; the tumlvbuilciers 
.i?ui hiintiT^ trnni thi- noriiiwcbi, and originally Irom tlie Mon- 
;,'"Imii rf;;!*)!!-*; ihr iiiiiitary rlasHrs arui the villagers oi' the 
crntr.il d:>irut iimv ii'.lur have conic from the northwest or the 
t:'»rihfMH!; vr! wii.itrvrr the route, anil howsoever distant the 
firi;^:n.ti snuni- we i an not Tail to see verv close analogies. The 
Mip:vi'*:!i(in w::h sume i.** thai these are merely accidental; they 
art" all t'> )>r .ui oiinteii tor on the ground ot" parallel develop- 
ment. Hilt to others ihey have l)een so striking as to give rise 
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to the str«in^eAt theories, concerning which we have spoken. 
This is to be considered, too, in this connection, that the farther 
back we jjo the more striking do the re.seinhlances seem. These 
resiemhhinces are, to Ik* sure, explained hy some as the result ot 
very recent contact with the white man, but by others as the 
resuh of pre-Cohimbian contact with foreign countries, and this 
seems to us the more reasonable explanation. 

It is noticeable that we have not only the motlern -looking 
forts, such as the one on the Tennessee River, with bastions 
scattered along its walls at intervals ot about eighty yards, and 
with re-entering angles exactly like the European i'orts, but in- 
side ot the enclosure we tind the earth pvramicU and regular 
burial mounds, which in all respects roemble the Mound-build- 
ers* works. In the same region we also tlnd stone torts, built 
after an aboriginal pattern, with gatewavs arranged in angles 
similar to the Tohec gateways. See iMa'es. \Ve have also 
(rom the same region pottery, containing many portraits, which 
remind us ot nearly all the civilized races, but among these 
faces are others which are purely aborigmal. We tind in the 
southern district also various ornamented banner stones, with 
the ( I reek tret pl.iinlv depicted on them, but more exact orna- 
ment!! ot the same natti-rn are tound in the )K)ttery vessels trom 
i\\^ .M(H|ui pueblos in Ari/.ona, and still more exact patterns and 
regular figures may be seen on the t'ront of' the (jovernors* 
House in L'xmal,in Central America. Thelo<»ped pattern may 
also be seen on the pcjitery ot .Mississippi, as well as on the 
various shell gorgets o\ the stone graves, reminding us always 
of similar patterns common in civili/ed countries. We tlnd 
tablets and gorgets which contain all ot the symbols common 
in oriental lands, such as the cross, the suastik.i, the tire gener- 
ator, the ser|>enl, the trt e, the crescent, the sun circle, the horse 
shoe, the owl and the dragon; but witti these are figures purely 
aboriginal, and which coulil uot have originated elsewhere than 
among the Indians. We find m one case— in the Davenport 
tablet - inscrilH*d figures which, it genuine, prove a phonetical 
alphabet to have )>een known, but in the 'I hruston tablet the 
figures are so extremely rude as to give rise to the idea that 
none but an Indian cr)uld have deviled and inscribed them. The 
winged figures S|>oken ot as found in the (leorgia pyramids 
remind us of* historic and oriental art forms, but the relics trom 
the same mound resemble only native workmanship. So with 
all the Wftrks and relics, a strange mixture of foreign patterns 
with native execution, always sugge>ts to us that in some way 
the tiiuch of civilization was still preserved, notwithstanding the 
pre V. lie nee ot barbarism or savagery on all sides. 
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ARCII/KOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Vakl-ahlk ARcii.fx>LO(;icAL Find in an Arizona Villagb. 
— Crittenden (Ari.) Letter in The Philadelphia Times: While 
removing earth for the foundation ot the new hotel to be erected 
bv Harmon & Brooks, of this city, there was discovered what 
i>cems to be the tomb of a king, though of what people it would 
doubtleiis puzzle an antiquarian to say. The workmen had 
penetrated, at some eight feet below the surface of the ground, 
what thev took to be stone ol a soft, friable nature, but which 
was evinently masonry of superior workmanship when they 
reached the tomb itself. This was composed of large square 
blocks of stone, which was identified as red or rose granite, and 
cemented together with such skill as to at first cause the whole, 
measuring i2.\'[5 feet, to appear as a solid mass. The opening 
of this, while very diflicult, as the use of powder was pronibited 
by Mr. I lendrickson, who, as a learned archii'ologist, was placed 
in charge ot the exhumation by the authorities, was accom- 
plished by night, when the interest and curiosity ol the party 
was so great the work was continued by Iam|vlight till dawn. 

The toml) when opened was found to contain a gigantic image 
of a rnan lying at full length and made of clay mixed with a sort 
ot pref^aration whii h gives it a bright blue color and a slight 
elasticitv, the whole appearing to have l>een subject to great 
heat. I'he image represents the naked figure, except for a ven' 
tight girdle iibout the waist, a pair ut iluse-titting sandals, and 
a crown nn the head shaped very much like a bishop's miter, 
but topped with the head ot a hawk or eagle. 

The features are roughly moulded, are of an imperious cast, 
and of a man in middle age, with a prominent nose and a ver>' 
large mouth, but with cheek-bones so low as to preclude all 
idea that the origmai could have Ixfen an Indian. The hands, 
which are .is small as a woman\s and bear on the backs the head 
ol the bird, as on the cr(»wn, are crossed on the breast and hold 
.in irii.igr .ibfiut threr im he.s long of a squatting figure, proba- 
h\\ thai ot a god. Thr feet are also crossed, the right present* 
ing the peculiarity of posse^^^ing .i sixth toe, which the sandal 
> i ul to bring into proriimence, as it the owner had prided him- 
*-f!i «>ri :;. Ti'i' ii.iir of the irii.ige is ilressed in thick curls on 
Ixitii N:(ie> «>! the head, rt'.ufiing to the shoulders, and brought 
(iiiWn til !lie bri'WS «iver tl.r toirhrad. 

Cirrlu! rx.i min.it inn of ihi> ci.iv figure revealed that it was 
rr.f:r!\ ilii* ri.ihor.tte cot!'in ot the real body, and could be 
opi-nni irorn '.Ke back. Tm^ was ditne with all possible care, 
*>•! a> n^: to lii.sturb the rcniain> wr.))in; but a lew handsflU of 
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clu9t, dark brown and almost impalpable powder, is all that was 
leli of the body. The crown, however, tojjether with the uir- 
dle, the image of the ^mi, and a lar^e battle-axe with a blade 
ol sharp glass or obsidian and a handle ot {>etrified woo<; were 
found in the cofTm. 

The crown is of thick red gold, carved with minute but well 
executed drawmgs representing battle scenes, triumphal marches 
and other pictures the meaning of which is somewhat misty, 
but in all the principal figure is that of a man with six t(H*s on 
his right fool. The workanship of the whole crown is very 
fine, and the bird's head on top is a masterpiece worthy ol 
Cellini. It holds in its mouth a magnificent chalchuites or green 
diamond, valued by the Aztecs, which shows some attempts at 
lapidification. 

The girdle found is composed of plates of gold, arranged by 
scales and very thin, so as to give with every movement ol the 
wearer's body. On each ot these p!ates, which is in shape a 
half ellipse, is engraved a figure or hieroglyphics, conveying, 
however, no hint of their meanings in their form. The image 
of what is, presumably, a god is made of clay combined with 
the preparation spoken of before, and also burnt until thorough- 
ly hardened. It represents a male being seated on a pedestal 
in a squatting posture, its eyes squinting, and grinning in hideous 
mirth, while both hands are placed over the ears, as it to shut 
out sound. A peculiar thing about this image is that its hair is 
represented as hanging down its back in one long plait like a 
Chinaman's. The ligure is hollow, but contained only a half 
a dozen small black pebbles, highlv polished, and a somewhat 
larger stone of a dull gray hue. The coffin and these relics are 
now on exhibition at the court house, and are to be donated to 
the State Museum ot History and Archa*ology at Tuscon. No 
clue of any value as to what race the remains are to be ascrilxrd 
can be found, but it is probable that it was one antedating the 
Aztlan and even the Slound-builders, and superior to both in 
knowledge ol masonry, sculpture and the working of metal. 

An Anciknt Gravr. — The caving of the bank of the Big 
River, alK>ut two miles south of this place, has disclosed an 
ancient burial ground. Six rudely constructed boxes, formed 
by setting flat stones on edge in parallel lines alxiut twenty-nine 
inches apart, covered also with flat stones, were disclosed, the 
ends projecting from the bank some two or three feet below the 
surface of the soil. On examination each box proved to be a 
cotlin containing human remains. The form of the bones could 
be plainly discerned by the chalky substance into whieh time 
had changed all but the larger ones. Portions of the larger 
bones of the arms, thighs and skulls were obtained from each 
of the graves in a tolerably solid condition, but the smaller 
bones, as soon as they were exposed to the air, crumbled to dust. 
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Quite a quantity of teeth were found in an excellent state of 
preservation, as also numerous fragments of pottery. This last 
circumstance determines the occupants of these silent abodes to 
belong to the Mound-builders, a race of men who had passed 
even out of tradition before the advent of the white man. The 
six ;{raves were all side by side, a space of about two teet in- 
tervening between each two. Besides these, other graves have 
been found, justifving the belief that this is an extensive ancient 
burial ground. These remains of an unknown race that onre 
inhabited this countrv recall other very interesting remains 
found on the farm of William D. Hufl*, near Irondale, Mo., and 
about twelve miles from Bonne Terre. These latter are found 
in a rocky glade, covered with a soft, yellowish bastard lime* 
stone, in which, many years ago, there were hundreds of tracks 
of human feet and ot almost every animal formerly inhabiting 
the country. Years ago, however, the locality became Known 
to curiosity hunters, and all the best specimens have been car- 
ried away. Among the fool-prints were those of bears, deer, 
(urkevs, etc., as well as human teet, most of which were as 
perfect as it they had been made by the impre.ssion of the foot 
m solt n)ud which dried into .stone; .md, indeed, there are some 
who believe this to have been the case. Notwithstanding the 
great numlnrr of .specimens tli.it have been carried away, there 
are still manv left, and to those who take an interest in such 
matlrrs the locality is a highly interesting one. — lionnc Tcrre 
( Mo. \ Lctttr, 

A Stk.\n<;k L'a\kkn.- - The residents ot Kast Union, Ohio, 
scvijal ii»iir> f.isl ot \Voosier,are cnnsider.iblv worked up over 
the liiMDveiv <»l .1 cave near the village. J. .Nl. Davis, Will S. 
(itaiiv and Alexander Hunter, while out hunlmg, chased a 
ral)i>ii inif) a burrow on a hill near the line of the Cleveland, 
Aknin iV: Columbus railway. Determmed to secure the game, 
thf'v jHocured a tii.tltock and shovel and prcxxeded to dig it 
out. .\t!er excavating the earth to a depth ot about tour feet 
thi-v unco vt -red a curiously .shaped sti»ne, upon which were the 
e\i<ii-nt ni.tiks ot human workm.mship. Kxamining it closely 
it pr<»vrii li> l>e a piece 'il roik resembling granite in color and 
tii-.tilv as h.iril, three teet square .inii covered on its upper side 
witli rii'if ifii^raving-^ (»t Inirn.in heads, arrows, hearts and 
fisiir-. .'\lMnii««iiin;,' the rabbit, they called to their aid IVter 
l-iwreiiii- .trui .'^:»iu>n Buiii, win* were at work near by, and 
sui i leclfii in r.tiHing iht: >!*»fir upmi its edge. It prcjved to l)c 
.i*'!jiit >rvi-fi .irui .1 half inclM"» in '.lin knf"«s, and on it.^ under 
siiir \\.is a imie pictun- "I Mii- -un, m ilu- centrr «»I which are 
a '.oriMrMW f. .iml pip«* 1:1* rt- (iet-j'v engr.ivrd. The stone itself 
c. 'M'«i !ljr - ■pfn:n;; in'ti .i siif'!trf .ifie.in i hamber, which, with 
tl.r .t:<: <>l a i iiidrr arui Lmuin. \\ .i> tMiinii In be in the form of 
a cuiiica! ci>tern iprrtrctiy iir\ •, ten teet high, ten teet wide and 
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ten feet lon^, carved in yolid sandstone, with exquisite precision, 
and containing a few arrow-heads, stone pestle and mortar, the 
ren:ains of a fire, and in the northwest corner, sitting in an up* 
right position, a human skeleton, in a ^ood state of preserva- 
tion, with circlets of copper about its neck, wrist and ankle 
bones. Its eyeless sockets were turned toward the entrance, 
and looked sad and ghastly. Ui>on making the discovery 
Coroner Iluntsberger was summoned, but, viewing the skeleton, 
refused to hold an mouest. Crowds of people are visiting the 
cave daily since the ciiscovery. 

Indian Krlics.— Eugene J. Sharadin, a clerk in the Grand 
Central Hotel ot Keadmg, Pa., has a collection of ln<lian relics 
that is unique in its way. In getting this collection Mr. Shara- 
din has traveled m the past twenty years over 30,000 miles. 
Berks County was a particular! v |H)pular stamping ground for 
Indians in the old times, especiallv for the Delawares and the 
Shawnees, and relics of these and other tribes are found in 
great quantities throughout the country districts. Along the 
banks of the Schuylkill the relics are unusually numerous. Of 
these Mr. Sharadin has a marvelous collection, containing 2,000 
specimens of tomahawks, axes, arrow-heads, spear-heads, beads, 
mortars, nestles, millstones, hammers, scrapers, war-clubs, drills 
and smoking pipes. The li.st includes nearly all the distinct 
varieties c)t jasper, agate, milk quartz, op.ique crvstal, chalce- 
donv, obsidian and black flint now in the National .Mu.neum at 
Washington, and embraces many of the verv rarest forms. The 
fact that these varieties were found hereal>outs goes to show 
that the Indians exchanged goods, for rock of some of these 
material is not native here. Mr. Sharadin has 14,000 s|H.*cimens 
of similar relics collected from nineteen other States and Terri- 
tories other than Pennsylvania. The relics are all classified 
and arranged in cases according to a system of his own devis- 
ing. He has spent a great deal ot time and considerable money 
in completing his collections. — JVrw )ork' Sun. 

MoNKKVs ON THE NoRTHwivr Co.\*-T. — Mr. James Tcrr\', of 
New York, has published descriplions of three rude, life like 
sculptures of simian heads executed in basalt, found on the 
northwest coast. Of these one belongs to Mr. Terry, one to 
Mr. T. Conden, and one to Prof. O. C. Marsh. The question is 
whether these sculptures of monkeys were executed by those 
who had migrated from the south, or were they s]K*cimens which 
have survived from the earlier time, representing animals which 
once existed in the Columbia Valky. Trof. O CV Marsh says: 
•* I have found evidence on the Columbia River of the fomier 
existence of inhabitants much su{)erior to the Indians at present 
there, of which no tradition remains.'* The heads differ from 
any known anthropoid apes, but they differ from one another 
and represent three distinct animals. Mr. Conden suggests that 
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thry were copied from the fifjiire-hcad of some M«ilay proa. 
This seems lo us probable. Other figures of apes have been 
found in the same re^tjion. but the carvings ol the northwest 
co.'ist so resemble those of the South Sea Islands as to suggest 
a connection at an early date between the two countries, either 
by visitors or l)y immigration. The ocean currents connect the 
northwest coast with the South Sea Islands. Possibly this will 
explain the monkey carvings. 

CiU'iiK Bkac:ki KTi* — In Montgomery County, Kentucky, 
there is a mound, joo feet in circumference and 14 feet high, in 
which a skeleton was found with copper beads around each arm 
above the irlbuw, and shell beads on each leg above the knee. 
Hempen fibre was in the l)eads. The body was buried with two 
large rocks placed around it. 

**FoKT KiNc;>." — Two large circles were found near Comargo, 
Kentucky, — "fort rings" — 140 feet in diameter. Also several 
other circles or *'f<»rt ring's" in the same county. In Clark Coun- 
ty, KiMlucky. tlnrc is a circle «»r fort ring, iSo feet in diameter, 
and an ov.il iiiound near it. The mound is ^5x55 feet and S feet 
high A very tine view can be had from the su nun it of this 
nuKHnl. A truncali<l n]oun<l on ."^loner Creek has a heighth of 
20 feel. This Is ;i very r-ini.mlic spot, it is composed of three 
iniKiniU; ^ne )kis .1 dejiression in the center. The soil was taken 
from tlu- Nurf.ice. 

C"i 1 1 K IiKT N-r 1 1 \ 1 !•■ IN Makion ('oi;ntv. Kkmitkv. — A 
mound III M.iiion (•>unty, Kentucky, l>et^^een Roiling I'ork and 
Salt I.iik. iiiide on the end <>f a plateau, prisents a sublime view. 
In fstli I direction the view extends over the valleys of the two 
"•tri .iins, with l.irge knob*^ and hills standing out in bold promi- 
nence. Th«- selection of this .spot shows that lt)ve of scenery 
was strong with the Mound-budders. The mound is about 40 
feet in diaiiuter anil t*.) feet high; excavation 12 feet. At the 
!»otlo!n were five |)iles of stones in the position of a circle with 
a tenter, f 'ur piles to tlie points of the compass. The stones 
werr pl.iceil threr* in a pile, and the top showed traces of fire. 
Near tli- l)titi<»m was a lay<r of sand, then clay, then charcoal. 
; inclie-'. ill' n clay. In the cli arena! was a pile of j.isjkt- colored 
slone^ -r j- M*!* «« < >ne and a half feet above tlie charcoal was 
a l.i\' r of a^lie-. i»n the ashes -everal pieces of galena. One 
j:' cr wii.li' •! -fven p«>u:n!-» lli:T\: was also a breast-plate of 
c-jjer. ;' x3', :!i..he>. --'!id c<»p:>cr; also eight c<»p|>er spools, 
l\\ . i::- h' ^ \\ :!»■ .it the end-. .Around Xhr spools thnad or twine 
niilet.t t;-.- l"il)r' -f !iark was wourui. There were also three 
tir !■'..: r- ; per liisk-*. ^^.aped like the eiu!> ff the spools, but 
lar.f'T, f ..!;. th:- e m» lie* in c!:ameter. The spoi»ls were prob- 
ably 'i-i i T rnak;::;; inaf.:n>; lIoiIi, tor t!omcstic purposes. The 
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larvjcr, sauccr-likc s|)ccimcns were very rcjjular and exactly 
alike. The altars were proliably places uf sacrifice. The altar 
may have contained the remains of bodies which had t>een cre- 
mated, but the bodies had disappeared. Only the ci^)! er relics 
were left. 

An iMitJKTANT l)iM*uvi:kv. — Rev. J. I). Chapin. of Oak Park, 
III « writes about a remarkable discover}' of a large numbir of 
cemented coflins containing skeletons near Stanton, Mich. The 
particulars of this find will be ^iven in our next number. Ac- 
cording; to preseni accounts, it is impossible to tell what the sig- 
nificance of the find is. 

l!rM.\N F<M>rrkiMs, — In the vicinity of Hickman, Kentucky, 
are .several fot»tprints, which, it has been sujj^jested, were orijjin- 
ally impressed into the soft sand, which afterward hardened into 
r«>ck. No signs of any tool have been discovered, and the foot- 
prints are very like natural impressions. The saml belongs to 
the quaternary, and yet the footpriuts must be very old if they 
are natural. 

Okiintai. CoNCiRi>s.— The Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists is to be held in London in September, ltS9l. Mrt 
G. \V. I.eitner, of Woking, the Secretary, says that he ho|)es 
the C«>ngress will be honored with the attendance of a large 
number of American oriental scholars. 

A DiM.ovKRV, in I'.^ypt, resembling that of the mummies of 
rharoah, which was made about ten years ago, has been re- 
cently made at Deir, Hlbahiri. It was near the plain of Thebes. 
A well -shaft led to a door- way. which opened into a gallery 225 
feet long, and a stair-case descended ;>.. metres and led to a 
lower gallery 12 metres long. The total underground area was 
153 metres and 65 feet l)eIow the surface. Sarcophagi piled up 
with boxes, baskets of flowers, statuettes, funereal offerings and 
boxes of papyri, some of which belonged to the tuenty-first 
dynasty. The mummies are priests of Ammon, Anubis. etc., 
1 6,1 in number. The contents of the papyri are unknown. It 
was a hasty burial, similar to that of the I'haroahs. Some of the 
mummy cases are richly decorated. Other mummies, without 
inscriptions, had been hastily seized and put into this secret 
tomb to keep them from the pillaging enemy, though the date 
is unknown. 

Tin: Oi.PKsT Known Kgyptian temple and the only pyramid 
temple ever found has been recently discovered in Kgypt. It 
was buried under 40 feet of rubbish. Accordmg to Marriette and 
Hrugsch. it was built about 4000 H. C. It has the plain, undec- 
i»rated style of the old empire. The name of Scnefered, who 
was the king who connected the third and fourth dynasties, was 
painted in black |>aint in the Hieratic inscription. An opening 
t(» tht' three chambers, which had not been entered for three 
thou.sand years, was discovered. 
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Book rkvikws. 

The Arn'rirnu Riin : \ IJnkniiMir Cla-txtficution and Kthiin^^raphir DeH'rtit- 
tittii iif thi' Niitivi* TriUi* of North and South Aiiimi-a. Wy iHinii'l ti. 
lirinton, A. M„ M. I). .Vw York: N. 1). i\ Ho«ljc«i. isyi. 

Til it* hiHik riiiN'tH a lori^; f<'lt want. It in a Hiiiiiiiiary of thi* varioiiH tri>H*fl 
an<l TArvi* tif lH)tli rontinentH iif Arii«*rira, rp«iiit'f«l into a hoibU r<>rii}»ttriii and 
|irt**>f[it«il ill a n'a>!uhli' form. I>r. Uriiiton. tli«* author, \n Roiiii'what of a 
liri^Mii*it, l»iit |i4«rli:i|»*i umilil ht* iiutn* |»n>|H.Tly cullfil an i*tlirir»lo^i}it, a« liin 
writing an* ili*Hrri|>tinni* of thi* (*harai'tfri*tit> of t!ii* ilitrfreiit race?) aji well 
a;* of thi'ir laii^uair^'^. Tin* work tiiay 1>« ^ai<l to foiitain a i*atAlo^nie of the 
(litliTi'Mt trilitfi itf Iii(iiaii<', witli a brief iU*MTi|itioii f>f thoir UN*ationf ainl 
tri*atin^' iif thfir phydifal rliarat'ti'riotii*}* and iNviiliar «-iiMtiiiM<<. Th«' |icKii* 
tioii of tlif auihor i- that all th<»4«' trih«><* tu'lonic !•> •»»«• nirt*. anit that thii 
nit'i* ram*' ti» Anit'ri«'a -oni«* titiu- in th** <li-tant |ia.-t whi-n thi* northern n*- 
^'ion^ of tlii» rf)iitiiifnt an<t tin* luittiini i»f tin* Atlatitii* wm* ••It^vatvil, ati«! 
lli.it tin thi- hriilL''' th«* tir-t Hnri'-tiir»« iiiiirralf*!. "Wr an- ohlikrtil to Io«)k 
fi r thr orikTinal hoim* c.f tin* Anit'rit'an ^.'lacial nian I'-rw hrrr than in AniiT- 
ii-a." Ii«' -ay-, "the I'XtriMni* anli'{Mity nf man in \mi'iii-a {•* |*'a<'«Hl lifVottil 

raMl. iin<i \ft hf «ti'l riot «>ri^inatf' ii^Nin tin ntin«'nt." Thr fHiint whi^^1 

Wf til ik** in thi- •' innfi'tinn i- that tin* anthur -h »ii!<l ]»\\9* ti- tht* «'vii|i'ni*«*. 
Wi* ari- lilt? ii'i.!!- |tr»-p.irfl fit ailmit th«» v.iri-iM- i--irii-« !Mr«*^ « hirh hf thrtiwii 
otiT in l.> iiiN'M<'*:iu' « li:i|-'* I- ;i-> niT thr •ii-iiiit ■■( Hian, mill thf |trt>|>Inrial 
mifej'al ••11 .iii'i 1 }.•■ -ii*i-*->, I'll lit -itfi'iiil of thi- |ti<pii!.itiiin kut th«' tM<i iim- 

l.iH'tii-a^ ;i -'itlii-H'iil ha-i- fur th»- lhi*«iry hi- a<l\anr«-*'. If tl ntirt' lU*- 

vrliipnifnt I if thf -I i*a|]i-'l Amfrnati raci- wa- M'parati* frt»nt all othrrii anil 
if tli«Tf Ma- n<» I i'nni'<-ri<tn \%ith ••iherc'iniini'nt-*. h«' an* at a U*i»^ to «*xp1ain 
thf moih*rii il.itf I if Diany of th<> iiii^r.iti'iii- itr tt> iinih'p'tAn«l tht* rharaiitT 
of many iif ihf iniprnVfnM'ntf an«l in\«tntionf« whii-h havi* aii|i«*ar«^l. lU^ 
hithtM thi- wi' havf ni*tii-iNl that many of thf nlyth^ of the Ameriran 
aiMirik?ini- hax** u'r«'al r«— ftiiMant'i'tt tii th<i«4* «>f iitht*r rontinentH, ami tht* 
"vmlt'il- aifi thf ar! pr'nlm-l- awv thf i-lf.-ithat othrr invthn wi*rt* fnilHHlieil 
in Ihr Tflw*- of th«' i-arliff rai «-. 

Pr. I'lriiiti'n niay havr f\i«lfnt f in tin- lan^natTt*** to prove that all were of 
om- rail*, all 1 yt hf a<'kn"\% '.*■•! hr«- that thtTf arf crfat ilitffreni^^ in the 

r"M.;'!it:'ii. ;r. rl '-ir •■! thi' h.ur. ?>;•- f irin uii«l fljajn- thf t-iint«>iir i»f the 

^k^:!i .11.- 1 '^hf r ]■!.> -.• a: « ^ara- T»f :-?;i - 'I in-*-. !•• "thiTfthiit.l.i^i-tf.. wmilil 
li- -■;:!!■ :i-iii t'l |r .vi* tlia! ll.« ff %*«■:•■ -fMr-i! r.ii i- iii^tfii'l '-f i-nf. He 
T,iV.i - • f • i^Tiiiitt-i th.i! I..- ki.f.* !•!.•• ■■: !h»' AM.i-r:'4n ian^'^atrf i-^ -u«"h 
»-!■•■ iKf 1.:- a--ir'. ■:. !•■ ^•• •■!.! ::• !y a;'!i- -r .'a! . . •• If thf i niniit]i>^i-ti» 
i-r".' .I'- i ■ '.••^.-' ■■:!!.'■ : > Th..|-.i:.»!- -h-'i'-tl h.i; pffi !•• •li-pntf t)ii*t, imi 
i:. 1 '■ •:..■ \s r-t- !" r ". • •.. I "iiT trlf.nat»-!\ t--*- L*!lf :iit'"rnwit:"n i- fiirni»lml 
II. r- '■.'•■!. •■!'!:•• .iTij :.ijf f -r :- t«i rt-'.y -t i:!;j.I:ii!!y i:;-<tn it. \Vi« are no| 
1. . •. - Lf. ■ :* r!..ir :.•■ .- :-.:.j i'>ir.*f\'irv hfff .i- i*I-t\*hfrf t.i «nl«tAntiale 

It l<r ?.:"!i )..i« .1 %iay ff ••li/inj iiinih h lifw |--:titin ami making the 
II.-.-! r L*. lak.it,: i\ r>r .;ranif«i that that |H>«::ion Uix^ W-^u firuven, atiil 
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IpifiK on to the very <*ntl. \Vt» rAn not hf*I|k i niacin tnic that othtr lininiiMa 
will arite who will take u|i the author on hin own fcroun<l.an(t p««rha|«i o>n- 
flnu the t<wtim<iny of oth«*r ar«*h^«-olo(;i«tH ami c»thnnl4i|n^t» aii to tht* diver- 
pity of the nux*. ami th<*n'fore do not leel i*mlle<l U](on to nay that hU 
detnnion i* flnal. It in a verv reiiiarkahle fart that th<' an*hite<'tun* ami the 
art f tiller in the iliilen*nl fiartii of Ainerii-a ai* ^rfatly aM tliey do in the dif- 
ferent ]iartii of Kuro|*e or A*ia. If the t^ryptian. KtniiK^an. Aiwyriian and 
other Htvkii areanowe<l t«i U* thi* rniUxlimfnt of ditfrreni ethnic taAtev* and 
oritnnH. wi* ilo not mh* why the IVnivian. (Vntral Anieriran and Mexiran, 
and other tyfie* of ar<*hitt*<*tur«*, are not e<|iially ho. 

Anv i>ne who baa fftudiini the works of the Moiind-htiilderH mill under- 
fUktid that there art* niany evid«*nreii of a diven>ity of raiw amoii^ them, 
and not only thiit but a threat difference of dat«* of tuvuiiation. ni iteration 
fritui iMinie Miunv lK*tnf{ proven nioet i*uncluHiveIy. Mit under thi^ theory the 
Wonder \^ where all theM* |H>o]>Ie i*ttnie from 

It in {lOHftihle that the Att«HV wen* thei«ameaMthe Nahua^.l»ut to con chide 
that the Niihua anil Maya lan^iaKe** wi*re the panie aa thi* Irfwjuoia, the 
Athahai-(*An» Iht* Al»:onkin, thi* I'hfnikee and the Mu»k(»ir«'«* in at privent 
lfratuit«>u«. Thin claim rcminili*ui* hy contract t if the oni*. matle u ffW y4*ani 
aK*> hy Pnif John (*amplH*ll, that the American lan^uaict*** were thi* name 
Ai* thi* Hittttf. ami that niKiMnifn* of tht* llittite ton^rue Wfrr evrn found 
anions the Mnund-tmilden*. Thi- truth i^ that th«'if are tiK) many factf* in 
American ethnolofty and an*havl<i^y proving a «liverHity f>f race f'lr uk to 
aovpt thi" thf«>rv; ami yet then* in an advanta^t* in thiNirit*^. for out* theory 
can U* net I ilf apiint^t another, and ultimately all i*oiijf<'tunf will be laid 
aniilf and the tnith will lie hnniKht out hy the »iu)«*tantiAl evidemt* . 

\Vt* noTii'e that Dr. Urinton i^ rea*lv to admit that tht*re in fK*«*anionalIv a 
laniniaiet- wh«»n4* '*connei*tion with other lan^uayee han not )»een traced." 
Whvre tliw in the cane he flndn it convenient to retort to an*h:«r»li»^timl evi- 
ilentv to iHilnter up liin theory. Ti» i Hunt rate, hv nayn of thi* Maya lanjcuaKe: 
**S«t far no ndationahip with any northern nt4H-k han lN'«*n detecti*«l, hut the 
BinkiuK i*iniilarity of nome art remainn in the middle Minninnippi dintrict 
to thiMH* of Yu(*atan numrentn that one nhouM nran'h in thin vicinity for their 
home.** 

Thin is very c>>nv«'nient. and com]ian*M very well with the thf«ory of evo- 
lution ami the ijradual npread fn>ui the time when tht* »rreat irlai*ial nt'a 
pult(iide«l. hut nomehow the mythn of the Munkofifeen fwiint to a migration in 
the other d inaction. If they are the Mirvivorv of the Mounddiuildem, they 
an* jiint an likely to be demvn<U*ii frum a |ieople who went nurthmanl an the 
Mayan from thone who went n<kuthwanl. The arirunu'nt in that thi* Mayaa 
and the Mouml-buildem went n«iuth want, but Nith wercdcM^ended fnim the 
naiiH' -tiK'k and U^lon^eil to the name icreat pnylA^'iftl rat v. A^rnin, t*thnolo- 
^i-x* ha\e lM*«*n anzioun t4» dnd a I'onnection tn^twcen the I'liirdwrllerv, 
i»f tht* ^'ri>At platt-au ami the pyramiddmilderv i>f Mexico, hut have been 
iMM-kward alNMit aNH*rtin|{ it. If Dr. Brinton han ^ivi-n ua a bridge tif Un- 
irtiairi' by which wi* can npan the distance, wt* nhouhl like to know it. He 
admitf< that the trilie* of the wi<«>tern tH4inl are not connet^ti**! with any t-ant 
of thr mountainn. There an* many physical {leculiaritifv* which mark the 
Taiitli* Indiann and cuntrant them with thone eaat of the mountainn The 
l*acitir tribea are more quiet, lubmiaaive and docile, an«l have lene couraipe 
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and U'i'H of tliat in(le|x*nil(*n(*e wliirh is ho rcmstAnt a feature of the Altrnn* 
kin aii'l tlic IroipioiH. IIi* admits ali*o that nnme of the trilH.ii niifn'ated 
wc»>tuaril, tli(' l^aknt:ui W\n^ a reniarkahh* ilhiHtration. Hranches of this 
Ht«H-k nn* found in Viririnia and Ixminiana, as well ai« in Pakota, Iowa and 
Mi^^iiuri, 1 1 K'ir general coume having l»een northward. On the eontrary, 
the southern trili«i4 nii^nit4*il eahtwanl, their traditions and all other evi- 
ilcnce iMiintin^ to an original Htartin^ yUicv far to the wentwani. They 
Wfre ilevi»te«l fun-worHhi|H*rH, the 'Natohez, the Catawliaii, the Munkogeefl 
and othor triUf liuvin^ preHcrvc*! many of the riten of 8un-won>hip anioDK 
thcni. The author take^ the t;n>und that then* wait no eivili7.«'<l rare in 
AniiTira, yet he liweUn on the relit-n anil workn of art found amonhT tho 
Nahu:i'<, tlie MayaH of (*i*ntral America and the Chihi^ha? of South Ameriia 
an nio!<t HMnarkahle ^]H'4'i^H•nH. lie thinki* the Kechuan f>r QiiirhuaH of 
tht' .Xuili-;* muvni Mtiithward, their fin*t a)i|K'aranre Ikmu^t near i^uit«i and 
thfir M'ttlemt*nl l»«'in^ on I^ki* Titieafa. Tht* eraniolo^^y of tlie IVniviann 
otltTM |H*<MiIiar dith(MiIti(*H. lie kivh it in evident that ah>n^ the ixiaitt th(*n* 
UmmI trilM*H of riintrai-t«*<I hkull form**, hut >>ayp nothing; aUiut tlie opinion 
that thf Ini'a ilyn;fty had IxfU intrudiHl upiiu thf nativr |»iH»|iU*. tliua 
making; two rai'i*H. Tli«' otiirial r«>li);i<in wh.- a wor-hip of the Hun: hut the 
arthiti'i'ttire ua?* pi-«-u]iarly like tht* hun r'irrli*r< and tho htandni;; Mone^* and 
thriitli*'r fcatunti i\hir)i »priail from In«lia to (in^at I*ritain. 

Thi-f remark** on t hi* tiii-^trv of tht* author hh«iulil not U> taken aj*a<i%'enie 
crili«i-iii-. fi»r thev uri* onlv arjuinrnt** whirh ari-r fr«ini the eon*>ervativ6 
Mand |Hiiiii. \Vf rok'iiril thf hmtk af a very valuahli' oni*. It in the only 
one of thf kind fVfr written. Thf auth<ir h:u* rtTtainly hrouuht out a valu- 
ahlf iMiitri^iiiioii tn ftlin<>I<i^'y, an^l tin* fai't that thf hinik !>* ?-niall and well 
writtfu Mill iii.ikf it a |Mipii]ar onr. It i- niif "f tli** U'iit iMMikn whieh the 
authi»r hiu« \\ri;tfii. ami wf arc Vfry k'lail to riuiiiiifinl it to our n-ailtTH. If 
a pn>r«f«-ir-hip in a univ«Ti*ity hrin^r* t*> thf wurM Hiii'h UMik** a?« thin, it 
wiiuld 1m* wi']l that thfrf won* moreiiurh in .\nieri«'a. anil f>ther univerpitiei 
ou^rht to f<il!.iw thf f \aniple <»f IVnn.-'ylvaniu. 
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V«»i. XIII. Ji IV. iN^i. No. 4. 

DKFKNSIVK WORKS OF TMK MOrXD-HLILDKRS. 

B\ Stm'IIf.n I). Tkkt. 

( )nr t>f the chief thinf^s impressed upon us by the study ot 
the Mound-liuilders' works t^ the peculiar methoii of defense 
which prevailed amon^; them. This method was, to be sure. 
one which they held in common with all other prehistoric races, 
but it was in stront; contrast with all th.it have ever existed in 
historic times. 

We may ima^^inc that their ft)rtifications are like those of 
modern times, but when we come to consider them more closely 
we hnd them entirely difTerent. A few words in reference to 
these differences will be in place here 

1. The |KM>ple to be deieiuied. — The picture befttre u** is not 
that of a nation occupy m(; a continent, nor of a |H'op!e filling a 
State, nor a ct»mmunity occupying a tow n>)np. but it is of a tribe 
occupin^ a river valley, or of a clan occupying; a limited district. 
The clan was the unit of society. ICach clan had its <»wn burial 
place, its own place of religious assembly. itN own chief, and we 
may sup{>ose also its own stronghold. The method of defense 
was for the clans to gather and make common cause, the tribe 
itself l>eing only a combination of clans. 

2. The class chosen to be defenders. — The Mound- builders 
never attained to the modern method of employing a distinct 
military tlass for defense. There were no dttferent classes among 
them. a\m\ scarcely any division ot labor. All followed the .same 
;.;eiiefal mf>de of life, were cither fishermen, or hunter.s, or agri- 
en '.tur 1st n, the means of subsistence bi'ing c<Hiimon to all. and 
the responsibility of defense 1km ng shared by all. 

3. The extent t»f territory defendetl. — The Mound-builders 
OLv I! pied the Missis-«ippi Valley, and their defense ^ are scattered 
o\tT the whole region, every part of it giving evidence not only 
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of an extensive signal system, but of fortiiicatiitnsas well. Still, 
so far as c.in he ascertained, the system of defense which, while 
it embraced this entire valley, was one which was divided and 
ad.ipted to limited districts. There are, to be sure, evidences 
that confederacies exi*ited amon;^ the Mound-builders Where 
these prevailed the system of defense extended over compara- 
tively Iar^»c districts, districts which, in some cases, cover the 
half of a mt)dern Slate, As a general thin^ the territorx' was 
more limited than this. It was the tribal territorv that was de- 
fended. The village was. to be sure, the clan abode, ami this must 
be defeniled first. l)ut the clans were organized into trilurs, and so 
the sv^tem of defense embraced the habitat of the tribe. 

4. The means of tiefensc are in contrast. These differ even in 
histiirir times. In modern days the forts are the main source of 
protection. The entire people are defended hy the forts. The 
mediaeval method was to make the walled towns the chief source 
of protection, the castle l>ein^' the dwelling place f>f the feudal 
despot. The ancient methoti was to surround the cities with 
walN an* I to make the i- it adds the chief source of protection. 
Thi- pre)iisti>ric method was tr» make the villa-^e the |K*rmanent 
resilience, drpendinir on the cl.in organization .is the main source 
of pr'iieittion The cl.m dwilt m the villaj»es, and some- 
times prot'-ctcd these with walls and sometimes left them without 
walls, riu-irchiil <I»teiisi- senn stu have been in the forts. Were 
they elan foii^ < »r tribal lorts" The pr<»b.ibility is th.it they were 
the l.itler. Miey uere placed in the- midst of tlie villa^^es for the 
pri)tectioii i)t the ^.lan as well as the tribe. 

;. The l'»c.ition i^ to be considered. We have divided the 
Mnuiid builders' territory intti different districts. The method of 
defense \ariicl ai Cording; to the location. In the northern re- 
^inns the wilder and more uncivilized raecs dwelt. These erected 
-^toik.i'ie-? rrNi-inbbn^ ('.r-ar's l'\irls, built in the fi»rcsts of ( jaul. 
In the C'-ntral rr^ions wi-re the a^ru ulturists These Ii\ed in 
wa'.letl \i!l.i|^rs rtsemblinj^ tho-^e <»f medhe^al limes, their fortifi- 
cation- te-^embiiM)^ i.istles. In the southern districts we tlnd the 
sysiriii ••! j»\rami<!s. wliieh re-i-mbled thi'^c nf the ancient peo- 
;»'.■ -it !:;'• l.i-t. e^'p'-i-illv the .\sN\ii.in .md rii.ildean. < )n these 
pyr.itn i^ :iu • h- *^ iiad th-ir I'-itl- lu e. .ind found protection in 
th':r h- ..;lit lii- Mo.inl liui! !»ts' defin^cs embraceii a ^^reat 
\ iri Iv. it Wf t.ike the tlilf-ren: lii^'.rii Is into .iccounl. am! vet there 
v. .is .1 i. . Mii.i.in r ':*• '\\: t i\ t:;i rii 

' 1 iif -t i.'r f! i«r- /!■ >-» Mevaitnt .im-'iij t!ie Mr>iind-builder$ 
IS .111 ''.ii- r ' '«.:i:' r.l ff 'i.it-r' ri ■. W « in.iy dr.i'A .1 p.ir.i'.!e! Inrlween 
the ii-''r;i. .in«! '.ir- 1i:n! r:. a-'f-. '.'iMtirij the different ;:rade$ 
:ri \.:i r i\\ ':< '.:■■ "l !.i:.t'.i.!''. n- « ■.;«.•. r^; the st.i.;rs «if progress 
i^u- «r '-:':»•■ •»'!'i 1 h- 'i;'! ii'^a* v\ s!« !!i ••», hov\eM r. ver^* 
<:.i';'!' 11!. In '\ ^v::: li. ja-n-ie.: I.if,^e!\' upon the condition of 
the pt««pi'- I he- re wa^ nevei any s.ich proieLlion as that ^iven 
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by the ;iniu'nl cilifs Wc iiiu^t imln.- llu- two iK-TimKliy differ- 
inl st-iniLini-i. 

7. 1 111- ri:h>;i<)u- ^y<t" m is pcrlia;)- tin- i Iml clrniciit i>r con- 
tri^t. Wc ''liall fiiKl tli.it rL'lit;i(iii was .1 |ir<>niiiu-nt 1.i< tor m ilic 
<)<-r'i-nM'-> of tlic M<<iitit) l>Tiil<kr^, ■.ii;H'rstili>>ii Ihiii;^ .is |>owt-triil 
Aiiion-^ llifiii as .inion^ the m.>iiirn '.n.!^!-* \Vf tan U'-t mitit 
tin- <k-ti!tii( I'f rrli^iiin I'nmi |>r< liistoitc r.ias. 

With tlu-st liw rrinatk- wc ii..w jiroc-iil to iho slmty i>l ihe 
different inith»ils ..( dt^kTiM- .iTimnn the M>iiiniM>uilcl.T» 

1 Thi- first nuthiiii ii> whitli we sh.ill oil .ittriiii-m is ih.it 
which .i[i|n,irs 111 tln' i-xtiiisui' si^n.il An<l uh-iTV.iliny slatmns. 
\Vc li.iv<- .i!ri.-.idy 1- .tiled .mention to this ^ysicin in the cli.t[)tcr 
(in tiun.il mounds. We uili now cnsuler it moic t's|)<-cially in 
connecti<<n with vil!.i};i- lilc. The t.n t is that .1 system of -i^nals 
by whuh (he villai^es C'>iil<l conimuiiiiate with oiu- .in<<thi-r, jnd 
through u'liKh tlieiien[iU'>i)uM Ik.- aroused tnth<- si-nsi- i>l dan^^er. 
evcrywIuTc existed. Thr- extent uf this sij^nal system uas, of 
course. ile|Mndcnt u]>on the extent ol the trilje or lonfeihracy. 
In some ciseM the system \voiiId l>c limited t» the valley of a 
single river, or (x-rhaps tii a portion of the valley. In other 
c.ises It would extend aifoss the country from one river to 
another. In a few c.isi s the sj^n.ii sysiim extended even l>cyond 
these hriits, anti may he siippoM d to have reached out til) it 
covered the whole country with a network of beatons and sij;- 
n.iU. Tlie defense which this system ijaveto the Moimd-huilders 
can not be over estimated. The |»co]ile may have dwelt in 
villages. Many of the villages were situated upon !ow jjround. 
but the signal utatiun^ were so placed u|Kin the hi[;h points sur- 
rounding; them that there u.is a const-int outlook, and the pro- 
tection ci'Vered a Iarj;e region of country. 

I. We notiec that this system was common amnng all the 
trilK-s of Iiidi.m-. We have the testimony of explorers that it 
was very common in the far west. We present a few cuts which 
arc taken from the reports of the I'lthnolojjital Huroau. and 
w.u'..! r. .. r to thr remarks of C'ol. tlarrett Maller>-. Dr. W. J. 
Hoft"ii..m. W H. llolmesandoth.rs. It appears th.it one metli.>d 
of -i^n.ili^n^ .1 vill.i;;e was to plai't- a horseman on an eminence 
so th.i*. h>' iou!d 111- sren in all directions. The h>irscm.in had a 
way ol riding in a iircle. and the si^n vf.is easily understood. 
The plate ilitistrates thi>, for here the horseman is on the hill 
and the village IS in the va'>!ey,and the attacking party a])pri>ach- 
inj; from a ihstance. See I'late 1. Another niethtxl is to build 
fires t]]ion prominent points, so that the smoke could Ik- seen by 
d.iy or the tUme by ni^ht, and the wamin); be ^^iven in this 
way This i-, illustrated tiy I'l.ite II. This particular cut shows 
the si^;nal which was (;iven to convey tidin-^s of victory, but 
similar si|;nals were j^iven also as warnintJs. The natives have 
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The I litkot.is. f..r in>t:iiii:i', mix itKir combusiitiles so as to c.iuso 
(iiffLTt-nt sh,i<li-s .if smi.kc: n-int^ ,lrifd i,'riiss fi.rlhc lighu-st, anil 
I>ini' lLMVi;-^f.'rtlK-ii.irkcsl,.in(ta [iiixtiirc (m inlirnu-diaU- shades. 
■rii.i-.c Willi llii-ir m.iniKr ..f cr>virin- .i lire willi their l)i.ii)kcU. 
-o .IS (.. c.ui-..; [.uff-. ot Miii.ki,-, '.r of lta\int,' the sinnkc to nst- iii 
unbroken loliiinn-. };.ivl- to tiicm a variety "f signals. Sonit- 
timts .1 Imnch nf L^r.is-. was tit-d to an .trrow and li<^htL-d, and 
shut nilo th>- air Tlie tribis of thi- soutiiwrst signal hy this 
nK'.ins Tlic A/tfcs signaled Id fach other by fire during; the 
siCL'C of tin- Citv of Mixi,-... 




an- m.iriy :> t;n.ils .um-nn th'' tutu- whi> h .tr-- ii*id in 
.,i-f <it VI. toiy. .ii'i.lotii. r- I- 'I huiitiii- [i;iri..'-c-., .ind still "thirs 
!..[ i.:r|..-is '-! i ■■- ■ ..'niti. ri, l.iil iJn'-i- !■ ■! ■l-l-n-.i" ari' th." niort 
i;i:j.. :tin: W ■■■ i . lit :::;-!t,.V!! ; t;;- .:!■ l;;...l |.y whitli the 
::.:;\.->. :;-.-.v :ii ik •■.•»• :■■ - w .i;;..:li'-i ;..r i;il-i> .r|>.i-i- ol [i>ot;- 
I t:-;i s-.- I':.*:- Ill ■ Mi.' ..;;■..:..!»■. r .t..'.i.Tim,:M Ml. nvis 
..:; pi..: ..ri'i.t ; .::;t ■ .1- '. '■-■•v.'- -'1:; li^. ii.i- !- ■ri ;.-n^ (irev- 

..! ',.M\ i 'a;, : ■ 1 , ■ ■ : v. ^ ■■: til- .:r ■.iiii ■■.. i ;;n'.rv u.m Iw 
..■.;.-i- 1. >..m;-. ..si Tin r;.i.e; Mis-..uri. 

-11;. •:. li,; ■, ■■ v!..Mi...:: ;;::..■ H .1 |.a:. ..tii..n.' the 
1-.:: r- ■-..,:,:, t:..--;i. <. ^n- - ..n-ty. :.. WvonmiK. 

,11 I ■.:!;■. . . ; ;;.- r.ir .-.i-: 1 t .;u!-!-.t'\ tli'- nr..untl 
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arnunJ these watch stiitions in lilcrally covered with flint chip- 
pings, as it was the ciist'iin of the sentinels In spi-ml tlirir time in 
makini; bows and arroW" while uatchii));. 

This signal system "Ull iiri-vail«.. It is more prcvalenl in an 
o[»cn country hke X\v |il»te.iii of the west, .iml yet ii jirobably 
prevailed in ancient limes, in the re|;inn east of ihe mountains. 
Traces of it are seen amon^ the Moiind-liuiiders. 




2. The combination of >i[;nat mounds or observat()rie» with 
iK-acons was a common metlu'd of defence. Some of these are 
accompanied with vast i]uaniiiics of ashes, shnwint; that beacon 
fires were l^mn Wept burnini;. In one cise the ashes were thrown 
over a -teep iiiiliankmcnt, and yet were, when discovered, many 
feet m depth. Many of the burial mounds were used as watch 
st.itions or beacons, and it may be that a double protection was 
^'iven by them. These ob'iervatories or beacon mounds are 
Kometmies placed on very hii^h points, + and thus they command 
the view of other [Viints at a t;reat diMance. This idea is given 
by Dr. Ijipham, in connection with I^ipham's I'ealc. a high knoll 

■Mra nup ul Hrhita Vallrjr, alau iil Miami Vallrf Mid or wiirl 
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in \Vasliin^t(^n County, whicli comnianiis a ver>' extensive pros- 
pect for miles in every tJireclion. Dr. J. \V. Thcne in his visit 
to this country reco^^ni/ed the same in connection with the great 
serpent mound in Adams County, Ohio, lie states that this 
work* is located on an eminence, from which a view can be had 
of I.nnkout mc»untain, in Highland County, twelve miles away. 
The same has been observed by the author in connection with 
the wtirks at Circleville. The (^reat mound at Circkvilie was 
si.Nly feet hi^^h, and commanded a view of Lookout niountain, 
twelve miles to the south of it. On this mountain an ohscrva- 
torv was located which commanded a view of the works at 
IIi»]>eton. situated just IktIow, and the works at Chillicothc, 
several miles to the south of it. It is maintained by K. G. 
Scpiier. that such a series of lofty observatories extend across 
the whole States of Ohio, of Indiana and Illinois, the (iravc 
Creek mount! on the east, the threat mound at Vincennes on the 
wot, and the works in Ohio tilling up the line. Other {KTSons 
who h.ive made a study of the works aloni^ the Ohio River main- 
tain th.it there is a series of signal station^ running up the 
branchc'N of thr rivers, such as the .'^ci<ito. the <ireat and Little 
Miami, the Wab.ish, and other rivers, and that all the pri>minent 
wori.s through ( )lii<» 4ind Indi.ina are connected by a line of ob- 
servat«»ru's. This net-wurk of signal stations is mtere^trng if 
studied in ct)nnet tit)n with the vill.i.ir enclosures; as there arc 
manv -^r.ittcn*! thrt»ii':hout this wiiole retimn. 

Jli'if wr 1..1II .ittenti«»n in the explorations nf the Rev. J. T. 
MiiLe.m, who h.is df-Siril>ed the loi.itmn ot the lar^e mounds on 
the .Miami River. lie h.is shown that thev were connected with 
one another and with the forts .md villages on that river. Sec 
I''ig. 2. The .iiithor has followed up the sul»ject and has found 
that a liiu- of si;.;n.d stations extends from I'ort Ancient, on the 
Little- Miami, to tlie great mound at Miamisburg, on the Kig 
Mi.imi I he latter mound was r.iiscd to the height of sixty-five 
feet, so as tt» •^i\e a chance ti» signal over a ran^je of hills situated 
just west of It. The gre.it numnds at (irave C reek, at Marietta, 
at I hillicothe .ind elsewlic-re were plared on prominent |K)ints 
th.il th«*y miL;ht serve as Ni-;na! stations. 

I )r I *" I'roudfil has traceil the M.;n,»l system along the Mis- 
souri River and \\a> shown that i! i^ ver v c xJensive Hon. C C. 
j«-nf^ li.is tiaced them thiou.;h tjeirr.iia. in the .Southern States. 
< if-n ti Iv riirist •{! hi^ tr.i «'i th« in ihrcuj^h I ennesseeand the 
( utiih' rl.ind \'.i.!i-v I )i 1 11 U.iNler ha^ traced tliem on both 
side-' ■ ! tir < >ii:'i Riv- r lr«':ii iincmnal: t-i Lf»iiiN\i!;c We may 
supji ■ !!;.it tlie system e\!iii<!ed i-vcr ti-e • nine M"Und-liuild- 
er ■ t-:r:to:y I: i^ pr< •!) i''i.'- ihit ne.»rl\' a!! the larj^e mounds 
wri- ..»",. 11:!^. .ind wi'ie t^- utj.i! l.irtt is i:i ihr militarv system 
».! li.t Mi;;r'.illi.;.ldeis. I lli- ^.:J^:::'^■;I^il:n^ points of the system 
are .is t>i!!>iu s 
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V A signal station designed fur defense is generally a mound 
located on a prominent point, in ilosc proximity to some villa|;c, 
and IN so connected with otluT ohservatorics that si^;nals can 
easily Ik- exchan^^ed. The signal stations on the hills cnmmanded 
other stations at a ^reat distance, sn that no enemy could come 
withm miles of the spot with4»ut l>ein(; seen. Such a system 
of outlooks maybe seen surrounding the .incient lapital at New- 
ark, wliich was sin(;ularly situated in the midst of ;i natural .im- 
phitheater, while the <»bscrv.itories were locattti t»n the hills sur- 
rountiini^. It has been stateti also that obser\'atf»r)' mounds arc 
locateii on all the hills in this re^^ion, forming lines between this 
center and other prominent thouj^h distant points. A line has 
iK'en fiartially traced fmm Mt. Vernnn t«> Newark, the larpc 
mound in the cemetery at Mt. Vernon l>eing one of the series. 

On a hill opposite Chillicothc, nearly ^kX) feet in height, the 
loftiest in the entire region, one of these signal mounds is placed. 
A fire built u|>on this would be distinctly visible for fifteen or 
twenty miles up. and an e(|ual distance down, the valley of the 
Scioti>. including; in its ran^e the Circlcvillc works, twenty miles 
distant, as also for a lon^; way up the broad valleys of the two 
Taint Creeks, both of which a!)ound in the remains of ancient 
villages. In the map of the Miami valley a similar position ob- 
served, and similar mounds occur alon^; the Wabash, the Illinois, 
and the upfKT Mississippi, showing how extensive this signal 
system was. at the same time showing how intimately it was 
connected with the villages, ^^he author has also, during the 
pre|Kiration of this |>a{><*r. discovered sites of ancient villages near 
the lofty eminence called the Platte mounds, in Wisconsin, and 
the conviction has grown with the study of the works in all sec- 
tions of the country' that the signal system was closely con- 
nected with all the prominent |>oints. and that villages were 
Ireipiently U>cated near these |>oints fi»r the very purpo.se of se- 
curing the defense offereil by this system. 

4 The large conical mounds were used as signal stations. 
It took a long time to finish one of these conical mounds. The 
beacons or funeral fires may have txren kept burning, a nil so de- 
fence of the living as well as burial of the dead was accomplished 
by them. The fact that conical mounds were so often placed ui>on 
high pt»ints and commamled extensive views would indicate that 
the interchange of signals was very extensive. We have given 
elsewhere cuts of the large conical nicninds at Grave Creek,* 
Marietta, Miamisburg and Vincennes. These were located near 
ancient villages and were connected with many other works. The 
nii>und at Vincennes is only one of a group which surrounds the 
city, and is said to mark the site of an ancient capital. These 

•TiiH (Miint nftii hf •*>•'{% in tli«> rut* lllii-lratliic thr Brtl'-lr* on ''^^mrrr^ Kurl«»*urf««" 
ati4 "MlffrA*i«iiia' . Tlir«r cuia >litiw li<i« Uir •iBtial ••i«tiiin> and tlir furtB arc niin- 
lit-- i»^l wwu thr viU 
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are, however, only a few of the many localities. In fact there is 
scarcely a l)luff alon{^ the whole course of the Mississippi River 
where some such beacon mound is not found. The same is true 
on the Missouri, the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and 
other tributaries. It is the commonest thing for e.\plorers to 
find burial mounds which were used as lookout stations. It is 
always intere.stin^ to notice how skillfully these spots are chosen 
and how extensive the views are from them. 

5. Heacon fires were frequently lighted on the walls of the 
defensive enclosures, and many elevated points within village 
enclosures were used for the purpose of signaling distant places, 
so that we cannot confine the signal system to mounds or iso- 
lated stations, though as a general rule the signal system was 
outside and supplementary to the village enclosure. For illus- 
trations <if this see Plate representing the hill fort. 

We would refer here to the fact that in the ancient fortification 
at Hourneville, C).. there was a rocky summit which overlooked 
a great valley below, on wliiili tr.ices of lK*acon fires have been 
discovered, and that upon the walls of the enclosure at Fort 
Ancient tr.ices of fire h.ive alsn been discovered. 

On tile ollu-r hand there are many villages where the location 
of Noine li»tty point near by w<»ul(l :^ivc great op|>ortunity for cx- 
changin [ si.jnaU either by fire or smoke for great distances. 
Many -u^h p>ints are seen in different parts of the country. 

Mes-r>. S-jiii-r .mil Davis menlii»n the fact that between 
Chillii <»tiif .ititl ( "iiluinbus, in < )liio. not f.ir from twenty of these 
point" I an be -elecleii. the statit>ns vo pi, iced m reference to each 
other that it in believed that signaU ot fire might be transmitted 
m a tew minute'* 

II. We now turn to the sec<»nd method of defense. This 
cons.sted tn the erectit»n of stockade forts. It mav be said that 
this w.is the common methoil of the wilder tribes and was pecu- 
liar to the northern cla'is of .Mound-builders. There were three 
v.irirties of stockade**: 

I Those locateci on high ground, and which were naturally 
defended .md needed only a doLible wall across the tongue of 
l.mf] to pr<»tect this. I'his is the simplest kind of a fort. Many 
of th'-iH have been seen .nv\ tu!Iv described in the northern 
jiarl t»l < Mno • < ol i* Whittelsey has described M»nie of these. 
Th' y .K'- situated at ('onn<-.iut. .it .Ashtabula, at I'ainesville, at 
i '.' '.'I Mttl, and varii'M^ piaC'*^ on the t'uyahog,i River, near San- 
liu^'p^.x. on !be S.milusk)' k:vc r, .ind at many points along the 
va;'.'\ - ••?" the<i- iliri'erent siuams which run mto I^ike Krie. We 
e.ill .itt- v.v-n t" these work^. as tliey illustrate the number and 

•«•«■« 1 • ii'» \.. 11. Wt-*'. pii ll»-»*T-. . .iM-l N«irtKrri» tihi.. ||t>l«.rli«l Miw-irtjr, Anrirat 
|-iir'i.t4--r«- -^t •■ i:«... \ri> .• ii! I Jir*h y--r'.»>* n^*- f *t:>ar.'i«H TallrT, ohli*. rirvrland: 
1*71 *--^- }|'.*' r-k ••( \-Miiiift ••Miiiiv I'l I'T. \. 11 11. 1: *«r«- w.irk I'D Mttund-bnliderv 
li\ I'.f. I. 1. M- [•.tt., rffi-l Vbor-KiUM. Mi*iiutiiriit« iif WraN rti Nrw York, bj II. 41 
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situation of the worki or the lAtc Indians, nnd also show the 
difftrrcncc between their WMrk<i .ind those of the Moiind'hiiililers. 
It would seem that a iHrftcl nt-twork of these defi-nscN w;is 
spread over the northern [j.irt .if tlic State. We j;jvc n cut of 
the fort at NcwhufRh. Hhi-.. See Kij,-, 5. This illustr;iti-s the 
stylf cif fort. Tht-re are many such forts in Northern < thui. 

It will be seen from these that the tiefensc con-isted mainly in 
the location. The walls were ercctcii iiurfly tn su|i{iU-ment the 
natural defvn.se which the rocky precipices and the isolated 
points of land woiiltj furnish. Hut with these inclosurts there 
was al«o the combination of the outlook. Dr. Hill, uf Ashland, 
O,. has i^iven [his idea in his dcMription <if his works which are 
siliinted in AAhland cotinty. lie s.iys. that here the forts are 
within siyht of one another throiii;h the wh^-le lent;th of the 

river, those prominent ^ _ _ 

parts, or tonpiies of \\ — — \ — ~"' 'A 

land, which would ^'ive 
distant views having; ' 
been chosen for the ' 
ereaion of forts. It ' 
should be .said that this 
pdrt of Ohio abounds 
with prominent blutTs, | 
whose precipitous 
hei);hts furnish excel- 
Icntdefensc. The Hu- 
ron Shale is here worn 
down by the action of j'1!;..-.-.m.-i.i.i. r-rt ■» .i..r,«, h,... 

water, leavinii terraces projectinj; out in scallojKrd form and which 
make a scries of level plat1i>rnis. while the circuilious v.illey* be- 
low make .in ojMin territory between them, and thus fortitic;itions 
could lie e.iMly erected, and a complete system of »ii;nal stations 
be cstablisheil aloni; the river. 

2. Another type of stockade is common in the State of New t 
York. It is also louml in the northern part of Ohio, the for- 
tification at Conneaut boini; a i^ood specimen. Here there are 
remains of stockades, the -tocLides havin); been placed on the 
summits of the hills where an < Mensive outlook could Ite h.id. 
These stock.ides may have »• been connected thai a complete 
system of signals could be conducted across the countrv', and 
natives defend one another by the combination of the outlook 
with the inclosure. These ancient stockades have been dc- 
scr:lM-d by iC li Siguier, but the connection between them has 
not been ti.iced. 

It I- a fact, however, that this State was the seat of a (jreat 
confcder,icy. that of the Iroijitois. and this renders it probable 
that these prehistoric forts were connected by a si(;nal »ystem. 
It IS known that the Iroijuois had a complete military org-imza- 
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tion ; their central capital was at Onondaga, but there were trails 
running from this point throu^i^hout the whole State, and the 
villages wore connected by the trails. It is known also that the 
Iro(]i]ois had stockades, and that they defended themselves 
.i^.iinst the whites by these ft)rtifications. Some of the sites of 
the (roi|U(Hs forts have l>een identified. The boundaries of the 
difTerent tribes are also known. Under such an or^a niz.it ion 
the signal system woulil come into use, and we can imagine how 
completely the State was protected by the combined watchfulness 
of the people with the defenses offered by these stockade forts. 
There are descriptions of the defenNes of the Iro(]uois which 
enalile us to umler^t.ind the military architecture of the prehis- 
toric races. We j;ive a cut taken from th».r Documentary His- 
tory of New York, which illustrates the subject. It is a picture 
of a village of the Ononda^^as. attacked by Champlain in 1615. 
See riatr I\'. "I he village was enclosed by stnmg <}uadruple 
palisadrs nf lari^e timber, thirty feit high, interloeked the one 
with the other, with an mterval of not more than a half of a foot 
betwi-rn the 111. with j^alleries in the form of p.irapeLs. defended 
with double piei't's <it timbrr. proof against our arquebuses, and 
on one side they had a pond with a never fail in '^ NU])ply (»f water 
fri>m uliii h proceeds a iiiiinber ot guttirs, which they had laid 
along the inter miiii.ite spacr, throwing the water without and 
ronileriii.; it r\(ri tu.ii insidr tor tlie purpose of extinguishing fire." 

The pii'lur^- illu>tr.ilfs several puinls. (ii The villagrs were 
l"re«pjiiilly siirioundei! by stocka«Ies. the houses within the en- 
closure briiiL; arranged in l)!«'cks .2* Tin- Ii>cation of the en- 
ilt>surt- was e<invrnient to water, .md attended with natural 
«lftcnsi-s Ihi-n- 1^ 11' » eviiUnce ••! the signal system in this case, 
.ind the iisc oS w.iter in the manner desi ribed is uncommon 
.imong the northi-rn r.ice>, though in the M'lithern states there 
.11 r- iii.iny i".iM-N \\h«rr the vill.iges were surrounded by artificial 
liitchrs .md poniU .>! watri. 1 \\ The manner of constructing 
the w.ill wliii h surr'iuniied the tlefensive village enclosures. We 
e.i!! sju-ci.il .itteiition to tlu- elevated platform or parapet, as it 
iiia\' possiliiy help u^ to uiulrrstand the manner in which the vil- 
I.i 'e'* m! tlif M'ti;nd-!»ud»!i'Ts ui-re delendeil If we substitute 
ti'i !lll^ tiniNi-r w.il! a sniid c-.irth wi>rk. m.iking the top of the 
e.irth w.i!! .1 pl.it fi>rin nr p.ir.tptt. .inil piac tht- l>.irrK:ade on the 
i' ;S:i!i . uf -h.i!I h.i\'- .1 d' ffHsL- vrry si:iir..ir t'» this of the Iro- 
• ; :■■:- I iu: inili:iMt!"!i • •! nI- .» k'..i!f uith .in earth wall would 
thus i!i,ik' in .1 :iii;r.iiil« •!« t'-ii'.r f.«r .1 \ r.'..ige. .in>! with much less 
« x: f-n-' I't' i.ilt -r .tntli.me tii.m i? it wii*.- wholly «»l timber. 

I;] ii-lcieiKe to 'hi^ Krv. Williain Himui hamp ailvances the 
iiif.i *l..it tlie f:ei*:i»n o! i-.ir!ii-%%.ii;s .is parajH-ts preceded this 
rn«-::j'-i: ^i s'luk.nii-s wi'.ri i»l.i*.fi'Mns, hut ili.it the latter was 
l<>ii!:«: '.o 'H* '.':.e e.is:c*i ii:(-!h<id. <>•! !he e.irlier mtnle was aban- 
lii'iied. .\ v:e\v 4it one of tlie>e siiK'kade torts is );iven by Sir 
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William Dawson in hin work ^'Kosfiil Mt-n.** lie has given a 
quotation trom Cartier*a voy.igi', which dcHcnlH.*!* this tort at 
licK-hrlaga, and ha» };iven a cut ol thi* tort as it rxiMed. Ac- 
cording to the cut the walln of' the tort were built of round 
trunk.H of' trees, rather than ot planks, but the town wast a reg- 
ular circle, with the houses arranged around a square. **The 
city ot Iloi*helaga is round compa^sed at>out with timlMT, with 
three course ol* rampires, framed like a sharp spire or pyramid. 
It had but one gate or entry, which is shut with pikes, stakes 
and bars. Over it, and also in many places in the wall, there is 
a kind ot gallery to run along and a ladder to get up with, and 
all tilled with stones and pebbles for the deten^e ot it. There 
are in the town alK)ut Itlty houses, at the utmost fitty paces long 
and twelve or titteen broad, built all of wiKxi and covered with 
bark. They have in the middle of their towns a large square 
place, iHfing from side to side a good stone^s cast. They showed 
us the manner of their armor. They are made ot cordes and 
wood finely wrought together." The diameter of this enclosure 
is given as about I30 yards, and each side ot the square in the 
center about thirty yards. It was situated at the base of Mt. 
Royal, on a terrace l>etween two small streams. The opinion 
is expre.Hsed that it was intended to accommcKlaie the whole 
population in times of danger. 

,V A third class of stockades is one which we are n«)w t«) con- 
sitler. It consisted in cre.itin^ an enclosure capable of holding 
an extensive settlement, p lac mil; a heavy earth wall about the 
enclosure, and surmounting this by a palisade of timlK-r. This 
was the CDmmon meth<Kl among the Mound-buildtrs of the 
ruder class. There are manv such ft>rtiticati««ns scattered over 
the Mississippi Valley. S(»nie are situated in the prairie district, 
others in the forest re^iim. Many such are fount I in New York, 
Michigan and Southern Ohio, but they should be distinguished 
from the regular Mound- builders* f«»rts. The peculiarity of this 
class of stockades was that they were very large Tiie area 
Within them frequently amounted to thirty or ft^rty acres, though 
twelve to fifteen acres would perhaps be the avera^^e. We may 
take the fortified hill near Granville, Ohm. as a gond s}>ccimen 
of this class. It enclti>es the summit of a high hill .md embraces 
n<'t far from eighteen acres. I'he embankment :> carried around 
the hill and confirms generally to its shajK*. The ditch is on 
the nijtside of the wall, the earth having been thrown inward. 
There AW no pali^^ades on the summit, but the pri<babilities arc 
that these surmituntcd the wall and have perished L'pon the 
highest }»art t>f the ground within the enclosure there is a small 
circle, two hundred feet in iliameter. within which are twi» small 
mounds L'pon excavation, these mounds were fnumi to contain 
alt.irs. 

A fortification similar to thi» is described by Squierand Davis, 
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as cxistin{^ near the sacred enclosure on the Scioto River. This 
also had a monnd in its center, and within the mound an altar. 
< )n this altar were discovered seme remarkable relics. The 
ari-a (»f this was twenty- five acres. It is surrounded by a ditch, 
and h.is six j^Mteways. The character of the work re.sembles 
tint i>f an ordinary >t(>ckade fort. The only thin^; which would 
identify it as the work of the < )hio Mound-builders is its prox- 
iniiiy to the sacred enclosure called Mound City and the fact 
that it cont.iined a mound with a paved fire-bed and tiie remains 
of .1 sacrifice. The Granville works contained a ver>' lar^'c 
mound in tiie ex.LCt centiT. an<] vet had all the characteristics of 
the common stockade. The discovery of the paved altar in the 
fi»rt near C'hillic<itiie has been interpreted by some as proving 
the identitv of the Mound-builders of < )hio with the itockade- 
builders of New York, but in the absence of other proi»f we must 
c< milder it a nii re conjecture. Stockade forts like these were 
very c<»nwnon throu-^hout the Mississippi \'alley. but they arc 
t^enerally .i^eribed X** the latt r r.ither than t:* the earlier Mound- 
btitiderN. The prevail nee ot stoi kiide f(»rts in the midst of the 
Ohm M'»und-buildcrs' works mdy proves a succession of popu- 
l.ition. 

I >iM npti'*!!-^ of the stiickade forts have been jjiven by Squier 
and lJ.ivi<. We u-mjUI m fer the reader to the wt)rk bv these 
aulh"!-* for iii'Tf lierinite infirmalnMi. Nearly all of these 
ha\e lu^^h m>>unds in the interior of the enclosure or in the 
VIC J nit \ . whjcii \ai\' Ironi twelve tti titteen fett iii hei;jht.and were 
pi4>balilv use<l .t^ lookouts 

We ^jive .1 « opy c»f the pl.ite (see |''i^. 2) troin the "Ancient 
Moninni-nts, whuh exhibits .i si-ition of mx miles of the (ireat 
Mi.imi \'.ii!ty. N" 1« Ns th.in '•evi n enclosures are m this "^pacc, 
the most ••! theiu foits. It will be noticed that, besides the square 
enclo-ure ' ( '. there are three classes of stcn kade>. I. Thi>se 
which have remarkable ^'atew.tys lA). 2. Those which have 
doulile walls, ditchis and lookout mounds (Hi 3 Those which 
h.ive single walls across a promontory •(!). The forts uhich 
mteri Nt us are thosr with the remark.ible gateways. Stmie of 
thi in .If on th'- !i-rr.»crs near the liver. several are up«)n the sum- 
mil «•! the bi ill ov^ lit I' kill:; the terrace^. In area they var>' from 
t-:;,;iitt «ii to iii!nt\-h\e .icre-*. \\ • shall liescribe at present only 
a !' w ot tilt -r-. th? 4»:iis c.dled stockades — the>e Inrin^ the 
l.ir,;' st 1 ii' I -r! lu.Tif.id A will be iieNiiil>ed uniler the held of 
" Mt.l I''ort^ It will b'- n>itKiil that there arc lookout mounds 
oil .ill itf til'- }k;.:!i h N. that the hill tort is isolated and \iell 
pr •!i'l«d l-y w.i..- in all -lies, that tiie >t(uk.ide forts are on 
I. A-r .;roii:sI ti.aii tl;e h:ll I-rts. bem^ situatrd on the terrace. 
near tin- :.■*■- : W r ?:v»'ki- a distinct:! 'H liclween the^e forts, be- 
V I'.i 'i.i V sr-.-rii t- b- Ion.; t" t!:!!rrrnt periods an«l were probably 
b.ii.t bv •:>:!■. rent ci.i^si s ^r races ot Mound-builders. \Vc take 
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the one called the Colcrain. six miles south of ll.imilttm. It 
encloses ninety- tive acres. Its walls h.ive an avcraj^c hei;^ht of 
nine feet. It commantls a Iar|;e peninsula, two miles in circum- 
ference, formed by a singular bend in the river. It is u|Min the 
terrace, which is thirtv hve feet above the river. Some distance 
from the fort, and still further to the Nouth. is a hill three hundred 
feet hi^h. upon the t«)p of which are two mounds measuring fwc 
and ten feet in height; they are ct>m|M)si'd tt( earth and stones 
considerably burned. There isa ditch on the outside of the wall. 
See l''iu. 4. At one extremity of the works, the wall is loo|jed, 
forming a ba&tion of singular .sha|»e. 

Thi* fort is classed with the stockadc.<« We elsewhere ascribe 
it to the seqx'nt-worshipers, classing it with the t)M work at Fort 
Ancient and with the fort near Ilamilton. and others. Our 
reasons for so classing it are as follows : 1 . Its ^reat si/c. Squier 
and Davis say that it is a work «)f tlie first ma^'nitude and com- 
pare It tt» C'larke's l''ort,on the n«)rlh fork of Taint Creek. 2, The 
unusual height of the walls — nine feet — would indicate that it 
was no ordinary stockade. 3. The jK'Culiar shafK' of the gate- 
way. 4 The location of the ft)rt. It is on the terrace over- 
looking the flood plain. It is not a hill fort, and hardly answers 
to the stockade fort. It seems to have been a village — |M:rhaps 
a village of the ser{K*nt- worshiping Mound -builders. 

Two other forts, which we class among stockades, may be seen 
on this map. One is situated on the terrace near the river. It 
covers eighteen acres, and is surrounded by a double wall, with 
the ditch on the inside. The i)eculiarity of this fort is that the 
inner wall and ditch pass over a large mound, which is denom- 
inated a lookout mound. 

The next fort in the series is situated i>n the liig Miami River, 
six miles south of Hamilton. It consists i»t' a simple embank- 
ment of earth carried around the brow of a high, detached hill, 
overlooking a wide and Ix-autiful section of the Miami Valley. 
The side of the hill on the north, towards the river, is very abrupt 
and rises to the height of one hundred and twenty feet above the 
valley, from which an extended view may l>e obtaine<i. There 
are two mounds of earth placed near together, on the highest 
point within the enclosure, measuring ten feet in height. The 
ana of this enclosure is twenty-seven acres. 

Two other encl<»sures containing single walls and single gate- 
ways are mentioned. One on Four- mile Creek contains twenty- 
fi^e acres, and is situated on a promontory formed by a l>end of 
the creek. The other is on Nine-mile Creek. Moth of these 
liavf hi^h mounds in the interior of the enclosure, varx'ing from 
twelve t > fifteen feet in height, which were probably used as sac- 
nfici.d t»r lookout mounds. 

Two other fortifications are mentioned by S(|uier and Davis, 
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sitii.tti-.l on Ok- Mi.inii Rivtr, one i.f tluin two and .1 half triles 
almvi' till- town I if I'niua. It occii|iiL-s a third terrace, winch hire 
tonus ii prumi'iiliiry. It conlains abtiiil fiyhti-cn acres, anil is 
siirnjinuifd by a wall nnnposeii mainly of stone. The iilhiT is 
on till- bank ot' tlte Cfrcai Miami, tliree miles biliiw Davton. It 
reM-nibii-s the itne xmtbweM or li.iiiiilion. Tlie Nid'e of the 
hill lowanU thi- river is very jiteep, risinjj to the hei;{ht ot one 
hundred .imi ^i\ty leet. At this point there is a mound, whkh 
command-- a lull view nf the .surruiindin;; lounlrv for a long 
disLime ii|> and down the rtvi-r. A lerr.ne, apparenTlv artiticial, 
skirls the liill thirty teel below liie indiankmenl. The terrace 
may 1h- nalur.d. but it has all ihe r»L,'ulariiy ot a work, and may 
he ifunpand to ilir- work at Kort Amit-nt. 
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{r\ forty feet in diameter and five feet high. The passage be- 
tween the mound and the embankment, and Ix-twcen the walls 
of the i'i riles, is now alvni! six feet wide, l^he gateway or 
o|H'ning [i\) is twenty feet wide. This singular entrance, it will 
be remarked, strongly resembles the gateways lK*longing to a 
work to be descrilnrd under the head of stone forts, although 
much more regular in its construction. The ditches (If \ which 
accompany the walls on the south subside into the rayinesupon 
either side. These rayines are not lar from sixty teet deep and 
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f^ff. S.— Wurt§ nettr //unii/lon, tihiu. 

have precipitous sides. The area of the work is seventeen 
acres. The valley beyond the river is broad, and in it are 
many traces of remote population, of which this work was 
probablyfthe fortrtst or place of last resort during turbulent 

Eericxls. The gateway of this enclosure resembles serpents* 
eads, and reminds one of the entrance to the lower enclosure 
of Fort Ancient. 

III. \Vf now turn to the third method of defense. This con- 
sists in the selection of some "stronghold** of nature and there 
placing a fortification, walls of earth iH-ing placed on the sum- 
mit of the precipice as a supplement to the natural defense, the 
whi)le designed to be a place of retreat in time of danger. To 
understand clearly the nature ot the works, it should l)e remem- 
Ix'red that the banks of the rivers are always steep, and where 
these are located they are invariably high. The edges of the 
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tabic lands bordcrini: on the vallcvs arc cut bv a thousand ra- 
vini's, presenting bhitls, hi;;h hills, stct-p and detached and iso- 
l.ilfd hci«;hls with ?itt*cp sides, and chffs which are precipitous 
and otlen abs;)UileIy inaccessible. The natural strength o\ such 
p<isili«)ns cerlainlv suj^^esl them as the citadels ot the people 
having hfislile neighbors or pressed by invaders. Accord in ;;ly 
we are not surprised to find these heights occupied by strong 
and complicated works, the design of which is no less indicated 
bv their positi(jn than by their construction. 

1 1 ere let us say that these tort if icat ions are to he distinguished 
tVom the walled towns or villages so crtmmon in certain parts of 
the country, espev ially in Southern Ohio. In reference to this 
we are to notice \ \) that the loriitications are always placed on 
high and >teep liills. Their walls always take the lorm ol llie 
outline of the hill, and hence an* more or less irregular in shape, 
as thev enclose the whole top ot a lull and conform totheshafH: 
of the hill in contour. The walled vill.iges are more regular. 
Thev are usuallv found on a level plain, one ol the river benches 
or terraces, and have nonalur.d barriers to prevent the regular- 
ilv ol their shape. Tlie sijuare and citile tMcdominate, and arc 
often tuuiid united in a sei'mingly arbitrary m.inner. (2.) In 
p;)int o! >t/e, the loriillr.it lon^ vary gre.iliv. Some ol them 
contain oiilv .i tew acrr>; o'.hers cont.un from i»ne hundred to 
lour }iun«li cd .n le-* The t'irtilieil vill.ige> are, however, quite 
umtoMii: !tie aif.i v.ir\i!i;; tfim eighteen to fitly acres, but the 
in.ii M iiv iutTairuti:^ .ilii»ui lwe!ilv->even acres, i ;. i The posi- 
tion nt the ii:!i h, wiiriher inside or ou'.siiic nt" the vallum or 
wa'I, IS to So notucfi. At one time it was thought that all 
W'liks wliuh h.id the diti h f>n the in.si«le were sacred enclos- 
ures, while tho.se which h.ui the ditch outsiile were fortifications 
brlnrii^ing Ut \\\r Indi.ins. There is, however, no uniformity. 
The in.iteri.il takrn trtim the ditch was placed in the embank- 
nien!!«, ami in ca>es ot loriitications on the hilltops it would he 
a maltc'i ol necessirv th.Lt the ditih should Ik* on the inside, the 
e\i .iv.iMons OT pits trod) which the diit was scra)H*d being in 
the iinniriiiale vii in!t\ <ri the wall. The forts are found on the 
!«)ps ..| the- highes*. hili.s. Thev were sometimes surrounded by 
s'liiir '.% iIIn .inil ^i>inr'iiiies by cirtliembankments, according to 
!};•- I "livrin-ni f or .ibiinii.irii e ot tlic in.iteri.d furnished bv the 
I'll. :!;'%. J M'.:irul-}ui::iiiT^' ti.r Is III Oliit* were i liaracteri/.ed 
by inui :. i-:i;^:fir-i-T :r!;^ *h.i!. .irid art- iii*::ri;4uished Ironi later 
Ir:ii:.ti; I'T 's • ■, :':.>,;' i ;.::>•. uw i-. .^miim- « f tiic .^IoUfui-bulMers 
i^'.i..* !:.i:t l'::s\r!; ! ;• ;^' .;::: ;*!.ii i li i-!.iS«"ia'e an«i c mipju ated 
w.i.j^ i' •■.•■! ^ I'lW I'. -, I \'' . :-.::•.:; nr.u li ni:!::aiv skill in erect- 
irii;':.'- -A 1..^ itiii ;^ i;i' .r.; -.i'A-'tKs wiiivl* wnulii furnish the 
':t«.'. :•! .'ri ■ f). n»:.r • > t [I . ■, ti I nl\ I i;i:r c-.ir !li w alls, liH)k no 
pi:;" n:':. "..\-\^ '.i'«".\ .i\ - .t:;.i i-xer^. >fi: ..'\\\- sk:!! :ii their con- 
-': ii'..r- T'.'-i •■ .iM- :; i::\ «»:i» ;. I"! ' ■.:.^ .i* :■ ir'^. 

I;. .1.1 ■.-•' \*i\^:'\\- ; .1. ■ c.iiie 1 ' : : ! t.«::-. Ihiitcrmwe 
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use for the sake of convenience, rather than for its accuracy. 
Nearly all the fi)rt.s are situateii upf»n hills, but the*' hill forts" 
technically so called, are iliflTerrnt from the ordinary clas*. Their 
strength consists in the fact that tlu- hill upun which they are 
placed Is itself a stronghold. Thr artificial wall placed upon 
the hiiltop IS I inly siip]>!enu*ntar\' to the defenses ut nature. The 
" hil! l»Tts ■ so called are very common in Southern i )hio. They 
are fount! at the mouth **( the I.ittle Miami Kiver. on Brush 
Creek, on I'aint ("reek and in many other localities. Some of 
the KiT^est toits in the Mississippi Valley are included in this 
class I)escriptions of "hill fMrts" have been given by Scjuier 
and 1 >avis ; ue shall draw from them our inform.itmn. 

I. The first flirt which we shall describe is called Fort Hill. 
*' It ts situated in the southern part of lli^;hland County, thirty 
miles from Chillicnthe. The defensive works occupy the sum- 
mit of a hill five hundred feet above the bed of Hrush Creek and 
eight huntired feet abiive the Ohio Kiver. The hill stands iso- 
lated, and is a conspicuous object from every approach. Its sides 
are precipitous. The fort has an area of forty eight acres. Run- 
ning ahmg the edge of the hill is an embankment of mingled 
earth and stone, interrupted at intervals by gateways. The 
length of the wall is S..».»4 feet — stunething over a mile and a 
halt. The ditch on the inside has an avera;:e width of fiftv 
feet The height of the wall, measuring from the bottom of the 
ditch, varies from six to ten feet, but rises in places to fifteen 
feet. There are thirty-three gateways, most of them not exceed- 
ing twenty feet in width. Considered in a military point of view 
the spot IS well chosen an<l well guarded, and may be regarded 
as nearly impregnable and as a natural stronghold. It has few 
equals. The degree of skill displayed and the amount of labor 
ex|K*nded in constructing its artificial defenses challenge our 
admiration and excite our surprise. The evidence of antiquity 
is worthy of more than a parsing notice. The crumbling trunks 
of trees and the size of the trees which arc still living would 
lead irresistibly to the conclusion that it has an antiquity of at 
least one thousand years." Plate V. 

2 We turn to the works at Fort Ancient. This is a remarka- 
ble sjHximen of a " hill fort."* Here is an enclosure capable 
of Imiding an evtensivc settlement, the walls being nearly three 
miles and a half in extent, and the area of the enclosure being 
about one hundred acres. \Vc sec also an outwork, con- 
f jsi:n^ of a covered way, which runs from the enclo:>ure toward 
the e.ist This iiutwork is distinguished by one feature: At 
the end of the covered way is an obscr\'atory mound. The sup- 
position is that this obscr\*ator>' was the place where a watchman 
was stationed, but that the distance was so great that the com- 

•Tlir U>ik on Fiiii Anrlmt bf W. K. Mii»r«hi«d U the liMt Authorttj. 
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munication nu^lit be cut oiT.and that the parallel walls wore con- 
striicteil so as to j^ivcr protection in the sentinel and to keep up 
a connnunication. The country about the enclosure, especially 
that to the cast, is open prairie and has no natural defense. This 
wall i'i J.7*»(^ feet in lenj^th. The ori^^inal hei^^ht of this wall is 
not known, as cultivation of the soil has nearlv obliteratetl it 
Two hi^h mounds are found between the enclosure and the 
covered way. making a double opening; to the enclosure, and, at. 
the same time, ^ivin^ an outlook from this point. The enclos- 
ure itself is remarkably well adapted to the pur|>ose of defense. 
See Fij^'. 0. 

( 1 ) Its situation is to be first observed. It is on top of a promon- 
tory tlefended l»v two ravines, which sweep around it to either 
side, forming precipitous banks, in places 2ifO feet hi^h. The 
ravines are occupied by small streams, with the Miami River 
close by. and below ihr w«>rks, on the west si<!e. The hill upon 
which It is located is divided into two parts by a peninsular, its 
summit l)ein^ two hundrt-d anil thirty feet abt»ve tlie level of the 
Little Miami. On the ver^e of the ravine the embankment is 
raised. an«l winds aroun*! the spurs and re-enters to pass the 
he.ids of ^;ullies, and in several places it is carried down into 
ravines from fifty to nne luiiuired feet deep. 

I J. I The WalN. — The lorlifuation is a stron*,: one. Where 
the Work is inobt e\p«is((1 t*) an enemy il is t»f the greatest st)lid- 
ity an! strength At the isthmus the wall.sare twenty feet hi^h. 
Wher'- the- C hiliicf»lhe road enti rs Irom the west the walls .ire 
fourtetn li et hi/,h and sixty feet base. I lurr are over seventy 
jjatrways Thes«' open:n:^s apjK'ar t«» havr been orii^inally ten 
to filiit n tetl in \Mdlh. It has l>een siij.»;;rsted that some of 
the-^r I'aliways were »«nce <»ci iipie*! bv bhuk houses or bastions. 
A!thr»u;di the wall is chieily built of earth K«^thered from the 
adjacent ^urt.irc .ind tr«*m the interior ditch, it is partiallv under* 
Imcil with ston«- • )ne of ihr most interesting; facts is the differ- 
ent m« ihcxis adopted for liefenriin^; the more easy approaches. 
I Icre till- 'Aall lb of r.rdinary hnjdit, but the riti'^'e immediately 
«»utside :> cut dtr.\ ii >, veral fe«"t, so as to present a steep sIo|k'. 
I III- . ive- th' apjKMr.inC'- of a t- rra( e .i ffA feet l>e low the wall. 
In I: It r* ncr !•> :he terrai f. tlierr- .ire im{>or!.int ti-alure-. The 
pllim:-' ;-: n-rtii •»! tli' -o ca'.!* d iar^^e mounds is undefcntled. 

I li:s 1 1. t. .i-» wr'.l .I-, till- diflf-rtnce in lli*- construction ••! the 
wails, r :ijr tiiiitrent p.ir!s. lias led certain |K-rstins to the con- 
i!ii ;'n liiat tli'M u« re two t rt^, ouc tailed the " i-ld fort and 
tlr- ' tii' r tile " r.ew". 

; I Ij- Irrr n • s — < »ne t -rraC'- is located in tin- wildest re- 

■.on It . ^ !:i.i?' i :n ti'i'- ''Oiithe.ist portion o! t::c old lort The 
I'-rr.n '■ i^ t 0-. f • li .\ i\:\ ^\. ,iii ^r.i\ c-*. the ci»nl' nts anti construc- 
ti n . f \\\.. h \\,i\'- be« n (ie-inl". d by Mr Warren K. Moore- 
hcad. A: the Mjuthwe^t there are two lar^e terraces, between 
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the top and bottom of tlic lijll. Tlioc tcrr-icrs arc siipposcil by 
many to have been mtrt-Iy natural. b\it by Siiiiicr anil Davis, 
Moiirc-hi-aiJ and others they arc thought to Ik artificial. It has 




been su|;i;estcd that ihcy were desi<;ned as stations from which 
to annoy an t.-ncmy. Mr. Moorchcad dwells upon the tcmccii 
or the re^mn. m.iintainini; that they are all artiricial. He gives 
the i-nlirt: length of these terraces as amounting to ten miles. 
They are from twenty to twenty- five feet wide, and run along the 
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hillsides with surprisinf;^ rc{;ularity of height, and have the ap- 
pcaranc(- of structures designed for a purpose. 

(4.) The gateways of Fort Ancient arc amon^ its most import- 
ant features. ThcTC are seventy-four of these, an<l they differ 
greatly in tlieir dimensions. Some of them are thirty feet wide 
at the top and ten feet at the base; others are twenty feet at the 
top anil five feet at the base. The wall of either side is always 
sloping. In many places there are large quantities uf stone at 
the ends of tlic w.iUs. These stones lie in a confused mass, but 
it is supposed that they were used as a wall to hr>Id and strengthen 
the embankment. The position of the j.;atcways is also to be 
noticed. It appe.irs that some of them open out upon the ter- 
races; others i>pen to the road leading down the hill, which is 
now occupied by the pikir. One to the east opens out in the 
prairie region, but it i^^ ^'uarded by two conical mounils, and in- 
.stead of furnishing apassage-uay to the open country, only leads 
to the l«.>n^^, narrow ox e red way which ixleiuis from this point 
to the east. 

The (ireat (i.ilevxay. — The g.ileway is situate*! between the 
two ftirts. Here two mounils about twenty feet high and ten 
feet ap.irt leave junI space enough tor a w.i;.*on to pass between 
thein. At their base is a rai^eti platform four feet in height. 
When examined it was t<iiind t(» Luntain manv human bnnes. 
i )iit*iil': i>t the gateway, in tin ^paci l)etweeii the twn forts, for a 
Citnsiilcrablc distance. tl](*re is 11. » eiiiltankment. the r.ivines here 
having a steep an.Je .ii\t\ coining very near t««gether. so as to 
make a ii.iri«)w pasN.ige way. Ail ab'»utthis g.itcuay are masses 
of st<'ne. These must have been plied up in the form uf a rude 
wall lu itren/lheii the base of the embankment. Here the em- 
bankinenl is the slerp« st of the entire earth- work. The stones 
are "H the I'Utsidf ot the wall . "From the great gateway the two 
walls wiiu h loiistitule the «i!d fort greatly ilivergc. The wall 
running east swin,.:s .iroiind to the south, the other uall runs in 
a very 1 rre .mi'.. ir manner and is m«ire tortutius th.in any other 
p«iiti«»n of the entire structure." This is the place where wc 
re^o.Mii/e the snake etfu'v. 

( >:h- r . atrwavs are fuund at intervals on the «!i!Terent su!cs of 
tl'.«- I ■:•. I iie supj.. .sjti'in «•! .'^■piier and Davis is that some of 
the '■ w r- I'-rnu :iy "iccupied !»y b isl:on^ and bl«a k hf u^'Cs The 
«ii-i ill' t\ e.i t .all w.iv I "it lie tine which f-irms tnr ciircc! entrance. 

m 

It 1 .1 reTii.'.rkiM'- tcat.:re "f th** f<'rt. It consists «>! tw.» Urge 
< :\\ka\ ::: ■ .ik! . whicii s' < ru *•> li.i\ebeen placed at the ofK-mngs 
f' I'i, .1 :.ir:-. and a^ I ntl. lUl^ The liiniensions nl these 
III ' .:. :.-» : ;; . 11 as twilv l-t I in height and eighty feet indiam- 
er'-r r.- tA( . II i]\r'M: tw.i rruiimd"? is .1 jwivement laid with limc- 
st III II. «■ ;- I ill'- piv'.ment is conjectural S«»me of the 
! -iv^ ■ •»■ f v litT.Le <i! !:av:n/ been s.ibiected to the action of 
fiT'. I he a:' .1 of the {MVement is saiii t«) l>c 130x500 feet. 
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(;.) The Covered Ways. — Running* due northeast from these 
two nidunds are two parallel walls or embankments, about a foot 
in hei(^lit and twelve feet wiilr. They run for a distance of 2^60 
feet and terminate by enclo^in^ a small mound, ab(tut three feet 
hijjh. They are 130 feet apart. A suj^'^'estion has In^en made 
in reference to these, th.it they were used as a race*^' round, and 
that the wall at the end w.is the ^f>al or turning point. Our 
conjecture is that the mtuind was a lookiiut stati<tn, and that the 
walls were designed to protect the sentinels and to keep open 
communuation between the fort and signal station. 

\fi\ The Isthmus. — The division of the fort into two enclos- 
ures has been noticed. A |K-ninsula joins the two forts. This 
has Ijeen called the "isthmus." The isthmus, however, seems to 
be a sort of middle fort. Here we find i rescent-shajKrd embank- 
ments on one side and a ^;reat jjateway on the other. "The space 
is well enclosed, and is one of the strongest ]>ositions of the en- 
tire fortification.'* The crescent gateway, on account of its beauty 
and the curve of its walls, may l>e re^^ardcd as belon;^ing to the 
new fi»rt. The other so-called ;^atcway may be regarded as be- 
longing to the old fort. Here the question of Nymboltsm comes 
in. We have said that the walls of the old fort resemble two 
massi\e serpents, anil that the mounds at the end, which con.sti- 
tute the sides of the gateway, represented the he.nis <»f the 
serpents. We now maintain that llie crescents lorrning the 
gateway to the middle fort were also symb(*Iic, and at tlie isth- 
mus we finti the clue to tiie character of the i>uilders of the two 
forts. There is a ere scent -slia|>etl embankment near the western 
0|K*ning to the new fort. This we also regard as symbolic. We 
conjecture that the new fort was erected by the sun- worshipers 
and tlie old fort by the serf>ent-worshipers.* 

if. I In reference to the old enclosure, it appi.-ars almost certain 
that a large village once llnurished within this fort. The wall is 
much more irregular than in the new fort. The terrace on the 
cast side of the gateway has many stone graves. The stone 
graves are generally outside of the walls. "The terraces on the 
west side have scattered graves on them." 1-arge quantities of 
stone were placed over the graven, one hunilred wagon -loads in 
«»ne place and forty in another. In the river valley below Fort 
Ancient was a village »«ite. Ash -heaps were discovereii here, 
and al>o many relics of a rude population. Five feet I'f earth 
were ,ib«»ve the lowest site of the village. Well preservetl skele- 
tons ha\e been f >und. "Three village periods ha\e been recog- 
nizeii. and the mingling of two races seems to be indicated by 
the relics." The new furt was evidently built by a people more 
advanced than those of the old fort. The walls are much miTC 
skillfully constructed, have more |)er|>eni!icular sides. shari>er 
angles, wider gateways, and give more evidence of workmanship. 

•Illuktrauoii* uf tli« dlfli-rriit f«rt« <>r tliu furt ^rr isivrn hy Mr. W. K. Mourebcad 
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3. The fortified hill in Rutler County is another specimen of a 
"Hill Kort". This is situ«ited on the west side of the Great 
Miami Kiver» three miles below the Hamilton. The hill is not 
far trom two hundred feet high, surrounded on all points by 
deep ravines, present inj; steep and almost inaccessible declivi- 
ties, skirting the brow of the hill and conforming to its outline. 
Its wall is nt mingled earth and stone, having an average height 
ol five lei:i, by thirty-five feet base. The wall is interrupted by 
four gateways or passages, each twenty feet wide. They are 
protected by inner lines of embankments of a most singular and 
intricate description. 

The gateways in this fort are its distinguishing peculiarity. 
It will l)e noticed from the plate that they occur where the spurs 
of the hill are cut otV by the wall or parapet and where the de- 
clivitv is the least abrupt. Two ot them have the inner walls 
arranged after the same manner, with re-entering angles, curved 
walls, narrow passage-ways, excavations in the passage-ways. 
It will be noticed also that there are stone mounds on the sum- 
mit ol the hill near the gateways. 

This St vie of gateway has been called the Tiascalan, as it is 
common among the Tlascalans and the Aztecs. The ends of 
the wall overlap each r)ilier, in the form ot st*mi-circli*s having 
a common center. The northern gateway is especially worthy 
of notice. Tlie principal approach is guarded by a mound, 
which was used perhaps as an alarm post. A crescent wall or 
embankment lTos^es the isthmus, leaving narrow passages be- 
tween its ends and the declivity. Next comes the principal 
wall i)\ the enclosure. Within tliis are two crescent-shaped 
embankments, placed between two prolongations ot the walll, 
making a series of ilefenses so cf)mplicated as to distract and 
bewilder the assailants. 

The stone mounds or beacons are to be noticed in this con- 
nection. These mounds are placed on the summit of the hill 
at the very entrance of the gateways. Similar stone mounds 
are found elsewhere, and they form a striking feature of the 
*MIill Forts**. It is probable that they were used as beacons 
an(i that fires were lighted upon them. 

Tlie height ol the ground is also to l)e noticed. It gradually 
rises Ironi ihe interior to the height of twenlv-six feel alx)ve the 
ba>e tit the wall, and overlooks the entire adiacent countrv. In 
the vii initv ol this work are a ntimlKT of <jthers occupving the 
valley. The Iftcalion of this fort will Ih' .seen by a studv of the 
map fit the works on the (iri-at .^Ii.lmi. 

4. Anuiher "Hill Fort" that may Ih* mentioned is represen!ed 
on *lu* s.irr.e map. It is sjiualed .it the mouth ot the .Nliaini, six 
in:!c^ tmm Hamilton. It occupies the >ummit of a steep, iso- 
lated :.:!:, anil consists ot a w.ili composed «•! earth thrown from 
x\.r :i:!rrn»i. The three sides are as nearly {HTpendicular as 
the} iould be. The wall corresponds to the outline ol the hill. 
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but it cutt off a spur, leaving a promontory outside the walla. 
On this promonlory in a mound, corn:ii[K)n<ling in its ^uroose 
with that wliich ^uard.* lliv principal avenue in the I'ortilied hill 
just (Ivscritwd. Tliis I'ort was visiii-d by (iL-n. I larrison and was 
regarded liy him as admimblv designed lor delense, exhibiting 
exiraording military .•'kill and as a citadel to be compared to the 
Acroimlis at Athens. 

5. Two " Hill Forts" recnain to be descril)ed. One of tfiese 
is situated un the Mig Twm, near Farmersviik*. It has been de- 
Kcrilted by Mr. S. II. Hrinklcy. Itslorm is an irregular triangle, 




two sides reslinff upon the margins of wide ravines, the third 
on the Big Twm. The wall extends al<ing the edge of the 
ravme; it is live feet high and forty feet wide; io flanked by'a 
ditch on the inside. The entire length is two hundred and sixty- 
seven feet. There are three enclosures within this f«»rl; two in 
the shape of horse-shoes; the third is a small circle. One of 
the horse-shoe enclosures has a diameter of three hundred and 
eiglitv U-et north and south, four hundred feet east and west. 
The (liitmeler o\ the other is one hundred and eighty-five feet 
and one hundred in width. "Hie circle is but l*enty-tive (eet 
in diameter. It is placed at the entrance ot tne larger enclosure, 
which is here lorty feet wide. See Fig. 7. 

These remarkable enclosures have been excavated and lound 
to contain lire-beds or hearths lilWd with charcoal and a&hes. 
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The supposition is that these hearths marked the sites of lodges. 
The shape of the enclosure is remarkable. It reminds us ol the 
horse-shoes at Portsmouth, Ohio. What is strange is that a 
stone object wrought out of dark shale, with an ex«ict represen- 
tation of a horse-shoe upon it, was found in an adjacent field. 

The ;^ateway to the horse-shoe enclosure is noticeable. It is 
an exact circle twenty-live feet in diameter. This circle was 
placed at the entrance of the enclosure, partially fillinf^ the 
space, the entire opening being forty feet; but the circle took 
a little more than twenty-live I'eet, leaving a space or passage 
way on either side of it. .Mr. Brinklcy's idea is that the circle 
was the council house and that the horse-shoe enclosure was the 
place ut residence. This is plausible, and yet it is the only en- 
clo*»ure of ihi; kind which h.is.becn discovered. The other fort 
which Mr. Brink ley has described is also situated on the Big 
Twin, a tributary of the (ireat Miami. Its location is on a hill 
or blurrncar Carlisle, so it has been called Carlisle Kort. See 
Kig. S. The work comf>rises two distinct enclosures. The 
eastern division contains ab()iit nine acres, the western about six 
acre>; the eastern division is protected by the precipitous blutTs 
which l)ordrr upon the Iii;^Twin, or rather which overlook the 
bottom lanils «ir lerr.uc ot the IJi;,' Twin. On the north and 
south there are deej^ ravines, whiih protect it «»n those sides. 
The sp.ue between the two enclfisiires is ni.idc secure by a re- 
mar k.ible ictinbinalioii u! w.ilis in liie loini of a symelru-.d cres- 
cent, three siu cesMve lines >»relch»n;;, :n graceful bends, from 
one r.i\ine !•» the olhei, leaving a >p.iie lu-tween ol Inrtv feet 
and s:\tv-rjve feet, measured at tlu* midiile point. The inner 
wall i> Mintimird alon;^ the cre>l nt the ravine, ami forms a cir- 
cuniv.iil.itiiin tor the l'>rt. Tiie Irngth ot the crescent-shai'ted 
wail |H ;ii><iUt tour hiiruincl and tilty teet; the height was origi- 
n.iliv .il'niit five Irel. The wt-stern rnclosure is pr:)tected by a 
ravine winch pasM's around three nicies of it. ()n the summit, 
overlooking this, there is :i circumvallation, which is about three 
hundreii and tittv vard** in length :inil enthises alxnit six acres. 
At a point betwei-n the two lorts there is a ravim* which parti- 
ally >c-p.ira!es them, but tr<>m which a ^'pring tlows into the 
bt»i!(irn l.imi. Al»<'Vf tlii-* ravine is a w.ill, which protects the 
Western fort, and nrar tiic w.i!j two urcul.ir eru'!o!>ures, which 
seem !m havi- lormcd guaids to thr gatewav or entrance to the 
lort, thou^li thev may have h.id iMnneitson w:!h the spring be- 
li'W. In the ea*»!ern liivisuri tl.crc was a stone enclosure, sev- 
en!\-e:;^iit Ict-t in length and toiiv-tive leel in )>read;h, in the 
bh.ipi- t'l .1 Imrsi' •ili'ic. With .1 rr! urn aI i.ich corner, leaving an 
opi-n s;mi r one-tl.:rd ol thr wid:lj, tron'.rng the east. The ob- 
ject I 'I !:.:s f.i.rsc-vijin- t-nclosun- :-* unknttwn. Mr. Brinklev 
think^s .! \va:« *l.r lound.i'.ion *'\ .1 bu.iiimg, but of this there are 
no I r Dills. \Vc w(»uld itrre call attention to the resemblance of 
Carl>ie Fort to tliat at Kort Ancient, h is a double tort, the 
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two enclosures being separated by an isthmus, guarded by triple 
crescent-shaped walls. The entrance to this tort is by a path 
consisting of a most delightful promenade, which leacls by an 
easy grade from the fort to the terrace. **The promenade is 
located on a ridge, but improyed by the plastic hand of man.** 
This promenade is on the side which leads to the Big Twin. One 
remarkable feature ol this gateway is that near it there was a 

signal station or 

lookout mound and I 
not far from the ' 
mound a navement 
or tire-l>e(l, beneath 
which were traces 
of tire. 

This hearth or 
tire-bed is worthy 
ol notice. The evi- 
dence is that here, 
as ;it the Farmers- 
ville Fort, there 
wore tire signals. 
The walls near the 
gateway show this 
as well as the pave- 
ment. Near the 
Big Twin works 
there was a trun- 
cated mound thir- 
teen teet high and 
a pavement ninety 
feet square. Near 
this pavement were 
ashpile^K, which had 
been poured over 
the sides ot the clil), 
until they had at- 
tained a depth of 
ten Icct. The svm- "" '-^•""'' '""• 

holism connected with these forts is somewhat remarkable. 
Here we have the fire at one end of the fort and the water sup- 
ply at the other; the hearths or pavements connected with one 
and circles connected with the other. The horse-shoe symbol 
is contained in the shape of the bluti' itself and in the stone en- 
closure on 'he summit of the blufT. 

IV. We now come to another class of strongholds, namely 
the ••Stone Forts.** These forts resemble the "Hill Forts" and 
may, by some, be regarded as identical. Wc classify the 
stone torts jteparately. Our reasons for so doing are as fol- 
lows: ^i) They seem to be more advanced in their style and 
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mode of construction. Wherever they are located they are 
always characterized by the same feature. They are generally 
situated on eminences, where there are rocky precipices. (2.) In 
several cases the precipices are veneered with artificial walls 
which make a barrier against the wash of streams and furnish 
a foundation to the walls above. (2.) The gateways of the stone 
forts are frequently quite elaborate. The wall is generally 
four or five feet high and varies from twenty to thirty feet wicle 
at the base. It is sometimes laid up in regular order, making a 
smooth even front with sharp angles, but generally is merely in 
the form of an irregular pile of stone, and resembles an earth 
wall, except that the material is diflerent. The question has 
arisen whether the wall was surmounted by a stockade; on this 
point there is uncertainty. The stone walls generally conform 
to the nature of the ground. Stones were em^iloyed because 
they cuuld )k' readily procured, although the hammer had noth- 
ing to do with the preparation of the materials, yet there is 
evidence of great labor and the place of location is selected 
with a mililarv rve.* 

The sione torts may properiy be considered as belonging to 
the vili.ige Mound-buiUlcrs, and perhaps were designed as cs- 
pci'ial retreats tor the villagers. It will l>e noticed, at least, that 
in Ohio tiiis kiml of tort is trequently situated in the midst of 
square enclosures, so giving evidence that they were built by 
the same people.-^ In the Nliami Valley there is a square en- 
closure on the terrace, and the tort is on the hill near by. So 
with ilie tort at Bourneville. This is situated in the midst of the 
vallev o! Paint LVeek, and was surrounded bv enclosures, which 
we have imagined to be villages ot the sun- worshipers. The 
same is true of the tf)rt on Massie's Creek, near the Big Miami 
River. The stone ti»rt near .Manchester, Tennessee, and that of 
Duck Creek, ot the !«ame state, may be regarded as spccimeos; 
yet these were located near the walled villages of the Stone- 
grave people and may have been built by that people. The 
sairv may Ik* said 0I the stone fort ol Southern Indiana. This 
last tort was Itnated on the Ohio, somewhat remote from the 
region ot the '*sacred enclosure,** so called, but there are on 
the White River many earth-works which resemble those on 
the ."^cioto, and so we place this stone tort among the works of 
the sun-worsliipers 

The subject ot symbolism comes in here. It is to be noticed 
til. It two ot tlie torts Hourneville and Mas>ie*s Creek, in South- 
ern Ohio- have w.ills in tlie >)iapc ot crescents, with mounds 
l)r!ween ii»e walls. Our conjecture is that these were designed 
.i.'t s\ inhoN. Tiiis last tort i^ iH-autifulIv situated on a hill-top, but 
!•« .L'.ti-ruied \\iih a large S4}uare enclosure situated in the valley. 
Till' t>»rt has a sc-nes ot gatewavs guarded l)y conical mouncTs, 
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and an nutvr wall, divided into four M-('ii(m% in ihf shape ol 
crcsccntii. Sre Fit;- 9> The trnclosurr {is m-iirlv M|uur(.*, and 
it attended with seveml carih embank meniM, which arc also in 
the Nliii|>e ol iTfM'entN. The impression {gained is that here 
was a settlement ut sun-worshi|wrs. 

The dillcrence in i)ie avmbolism of the lorts is to hr noticed 
in this connection. The Hill Forts', if they contain anv syml>ol- 
ism, contain that of ser|>ent-worship; hut the Stone Kons illus- 
trate the symbolism ol the sun-worshiper<i. The Mill Foris 
were j;enerallv located in a wild or rouj;n hill country a coun- 
try which was probably occupied by hunters. The bloiie Korti 




were frenerally located in ref;ians favorable for aericuliure and 
are surrounded by evidences of a numerous population; a pop- 
ulation which was civen to af;riculiure. With these conjectures 
we proceed to a description of the specific tons. 

1. One ol the best specimens of the stone forts is at Dourne- 
ville. See Plate VI. The description of this is j>iven hv Squier 
and Davis. It occupies the summit ot a lolly, deta(.lied hill 
twelve miles west of Chillicoihe. The hill if not far Irom forty 
feet in heif;hi. It is remarkable lor the abruptness ol iis sides. 
It projects midway into the broad vallev ol Paint Creek, and is 
a coniipicuous object from every point oi view. The defenses 
consist ol a watt ot stone, which is carried around the hill a 
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little below the brow, cuttinf; off the spurs, but extendinf; across 
the neck that connects the hill with the ranj^e beyond. The 
wall is a rude one, k'^'^K ''^^'^ evidence that the stones were 
placed upon one another so as to present vertical faces, though 
at a lew points the arrangement lends to the belief that the wall 
may have been regularly f«iced on the exterior. Upon the west- 
ern side, or Meepest face of the hill, the stones are placed so as to 
resemble a protection wall. They were probably so placed to 
prevent the creek from washing awav the hill and undermining 
the fort. Upon the eastern tace, where the declivity is least 
abrupt, the wall is heavy and resembles a stone heap of fifteen 
or twenty teei base and four feet high. Where it crosses the 
isthmus it is heaviest. The isthmus is seven hundred feet wide. 
Here the wall has three gateways. 

The gateways are formed by curving inward the ends of the 
wall for forty or fifty feet, leaving narrow passages not exceed- 
ing eight feel in width. At other points where there are jutting 
ridges are similar gatewavs, though at one point a gateway 
sei'n)s to have been tor some reason closed up. At the gateways 
the amount of stone is more than iiuadruple the quantity at 
other points, consiituling broad, inrjund-shaiH'd heaps. 

Tlu'si* >tt)ne mounds exhibit tlu* T]i.t(k> (•! intense heat, which 
has vitritied the Nurlaies of the sloiu's and fused them together. 
Slron;^ iratfs «»i lire art* vi.»»ible at i»:hfr plates on the wall, par- 
tii'ul.iriv .it t' , the point t'onHnanding tin' broadest extent of 
coiinlrN. Il«-rr arr two or three small slorir riiounds that seem 
burru'tl ;hrtiui^hoiii. Nolliing is more certain th.m that power- 
ful tiri"» haVf- tH-t-n riiaiiitiiiu-d for consuierai>Ie periods at num- 
erous piiitils nri the hill. There are several depressions or 
reservoir^, one of wliich covers al>nui two aires and furnishes 
a supply ot watei estimated as aiieipiate tu tlie wants of a thou- 
sand iieaii «it c.itlie. The area enclosed within this tort is some* 
thing over one hundre(i and forty aces, and the line of wall 
me.iNures iipvv.iids ot two and a quarter miles. .Nlost ol the 
wail anil a l.irge porti()n of the area was covered with a heavy 
piirnitive forest. Trees of the largest size ;^rew on the line, 
lwistifi;4 the luots among the stones. The stones were of all 
sv.e". and \\er»' abundant enou^^h to have formed walls eight 
feet ihiik. In '.lie ni.i;;nitii(ie of the are.i encioseii, this work 
exceed ^ .mv :i:lI-\N ^r pn. now known in the c<iuntry, although less 
:n Irn;^'li n..L[i ih.i! oi Fort .\rK:ent. Ite\inces great labor and 
1m- lis li.e :i:i;'re-«» oi .1 nuinesous pe«"»pltr. The valley in which 
\[ '.> >;!ii.itr«i w.i- .1 l.ivorite one wr.h the race of Mound- builders, 
.mil !'.e iii.. '.veii'Mik^ a number of extensive groups of ancient 
\v«irk-. 

1. Tlie <"iu- :«-r!irKa!ionN in Cl.irk County, Ind. This is a 
\erv !n!i rrs'.in;^ l"r\ *:!iia!ed at the muuih of Fourteen-mile 
C'rerk, on ti.e 0:.;.i River, at the point uf an elevated, narrow 
riitgr, vNliikli tace^ i:.e river on one Mde and the creek on the 
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other. This (ort presents many new and strange features. 
The ri(i(;e is pear-sha]K-(l, with a narrow point to the north, the 
broad part toward the river. It is two hundred and eighty feet 
above the level ot the Ohio, though at the south end there is a 
terrace which is sixty leet above the river. Alon^ the greater 
pari of the river front there is an abrupt escarpment ot rock, 
too steep to Ik* scaled, and a similar barrier on the side facing; 
the creek. This natural wall is supplemented on the north side 
bv an artiticial stone wall made by piling up loose stone without 
mortar. It is about one hundred and tiliy tei-t long. It is built 
along the slf)pe <»! the hill and had an eli'vaiif)n (it ab(»ut sevrnty- 
live Ifct above its base, the upper ten leet In-ing vertical. The 
inside ol the wall is protected by a ditch. The ridge on the 
south and southwest sides, or the broad end of the pear, is also 
protected by an artificial wall, built in the same way, but not 
more than ten fret high. The elevation ot the side wall above 
the creek bottom is eighty feet. This artificial wall is supple- 
mented by a string of mounds which abut against the wall on 
the inside, but which rise to the height ot the wall throughout 
its entire length. Within the fort there is a ditch twenty feet 
wide and four feet deep, which .separates the mounds from the 
enclosure, or rather from the ridge, on the summit ot which the 
lort was supposed to bt*. The top of the enclosed ridge em- 
braced ten or twelve acres. There are as many as five mounds 
that can be recognized on the flat surface. One near the nar- 
rowest part (the stem of the |H.'ar ) was .so situated as to command 
an extensive view up and down the Ohio Rivt*r, as well as an 
unobstructed view across tlie river and a creek, both east and 
west. It is designated as Lookout mound. 

The localitv aflbrded many natural i>dvantages for a fort or 
stronghold. Much skill was displayed in rendering its defense 
as ])erfect a.<inossible at all points. One feature about the fort 
is unique. The wall is made up lx)th of stone and earth, the 
alone forming a shield to the earth wall, part way up on the 
inside, and completely to the summit on the outside, the two 
together forming an elevated platform which overlooked the 
steep bank below, and oflered an excellent opportunity tor de- 
fense. The wall, and accompanying mound or earth- work, is 
situated Ik*1ow the summit of the ridge on an escarpment of 
rock, with a ditch on the inside, so that there was a double de- 
fense, the wall itself serving as an outwork, and the sides of 
the rid|;e inside forming a second barrier fordetense. Prof. Cox 
says ot this tort: *Mn the natural advantages of the location and 
in the execution of the bold plans conceived by the engineers 
of a primitive people, this fortification surpasses any which has 
yet iK-en found in the State. The walls around the enclosure, 
Vihich till up the protected spaces, are generally ten feet high, 
but at a naturally weak point on the northwest part the gap 
was closed by a wall that from the outer case to the top was 
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scvcnty-fivc feci hij^h. From the summit of the ridj»t% which is 
two hundred and lliiy feet above the river, one can look over the 
beautitul Menerv tor a stretch of ei^ht or ten miles up or down 
the Oliio River." 

13.) IVof. Cox speaks of n second lort or enclosure, on the 
spur <*l a rid;;e >kiriin;j Hijj Creek, m JelTerson County. "The 
rid^e is protected on the north and south by a natural cliiT, 
sixty-tive to eighty teet hi^h. Across the narrow neck of the 
spur ot the rid^e were two artiHcial stone walls, one seventy- 
five feet lon^ and twelve teet wide, and the other four hundred 
and t wen tv- five feet lon^, leaving an enclosure between the 
walls of twelve acres. "The site of this ancient dwellin^-placCi 
like all others visited, aflords an extended view tor manv miles 
over the country, north, east and south/* I'hree stone mounds 
formerly could be seen, near this fort, upon level j^round. One 
of them is called the e^^ mound, on account ot its shape. "Stone 
was hauled trom these mounds lor building foundations, fire- 
places and chimneys for all the houses for miles around." "From 
the ;^real tort i tied town at the mouth of Fourteen-mile Creek 
to the tortitication at Hi;^ Creek, a distance ot about thirty miles« 
there appeareii to be a line of antiquities, that mark the dwell- 
in^-pl.tCfS of intermediate colonies; and these, when pushed to 
extremes by «in invadin^^ toe, m:tv have sou;;ht protection in the 
stron^hf^lds at either end ol the line."* 

V. A tilth modi* nt detcnsr is the one to which we now call 
attention. It inn>isi.s in the system ot "w.dleil towns" or villa^es. 

We call I hem, lor the >ake ot convenience, "walleil t«iwns*\ 
This is a si;;niticaiit tern). It reminds us ot the "walled towns** 
of the .ini irnl .ind mediaeval times, and su^;(ests the idea that 
these m.iy have been the outgrowth of such villages «is pre- 
vailed in pr«-liisioric times. We are to notice their |Hrculiarities. 
Their peculiarities v% ere : (i.) The villages were surrounded 
by walls, but were permanent residences. \ z.\ The villages were 
surrounded by ililihes, s(»metimes upon the outside ot the wall 
and sometimes on the inside, i j^ ) The maiority of these walled 
villa;;es had >ome hi^h pyramid or domiciliary mound, which 
answered in a rude way t(» the temples. 44.1 There wasalways 
.1 l<M>k<iiit riiitimil in connection with the \%alleii village, v%hich 
>ervrd the >.\\\\v purptise as .1 tower. (5.) In many i»f the walled 
villa^t's tiir ii«>iiiii iliarv n)ound \%as Uxated in the midst of the 
lod^e V ir( ies, tM- .irr an^cmt-nt cit the lodges iH'in^ around a 
st|ii.iri', liiCi li:(.-t*N ;.• use hein;^ in thesipiare. 15.) Hurial mounds 
are lre»|iirM*!v l'.u»ui m ihise vill.i;;cs. These contain the jjreat- 
i-Nt s'.nif oi ir!u^, ;^'^>"t! the \Cf:A that care tor the pro|Hrrlv as 
well .IS :or i}ie irnKims of ihf de.id, was one element of vilhi^e 
li:e. Ltl t:s ifinsijit-r the o liferent ilas>e>: 

Afii"!!;^ !lie ;;iin!er trilH's the walled village embotlied it- 

••^*- t M..|..h- u. 11* \--r'. \'T >T|. \ . / 
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COMrARATIVK ART.' 

Tlir. llI*>IOK|(AL OKli.lN <*l ART. 

Of the many problems in the history <»f art. none arc so varied, 
so Complex. «»r so intcre'^tm^; as those concerninf^ its origin. It 
IS a significant and important fact that the art which we know to 
be historically the m«ist .tncicnt. and to the remains of which wc 
can either assign a dcrinite date or ^ive an a^e that is approxi- 
mately correct, does not exhibit any elements of the Ik-^ inning; 
of a i^reat intrllectii.il mf»vement, but on the contrary is so well 
devflii|K:d. so highly finishe<). ani! so athnirably executed as to 
render it impossible for us to obtain any idea of \is primitive 
phasrs. ( )ld as is the art of ancient K^ypt. it thr«>ws no li|;ht 
on the question of its origin and its earliest stages are ap|)ar- 
cntly as well develojK'ii as any portion of its growth. 

The art of Assyria presents an identical prolilem. PosNCssed 
of many forms m common with that of l-i^ypt, folio wm^ it in 
many general characteristics, it is itself distinct, and can in no 
sense Ik- consiclered ant>ther fnrm t»f it. When placed in com- 
|»arison uith I'.^jyptian art it sufTers by tlic contrast. Much of 
the <ilder art shows an intellectuality and earne-tness. a reality 
and |K)wer, that is w.mtin^ in Assyrian proiiuctions. The j^real 
winj^ed bulls and lions may be not unfavoralily comp.ired with 
the most btately sphynxes of M^^ypt, but with this exception the 
su|)criitrity of Kjjyptian art is very pron«uinced. Yet. apart fnrni 
this, it is doubtful if Assyrian art had an K^yptian ori(;in. The 
dilTerence in methods, in styles, in expression, in subject'*, were 
too jjreat for the «inc tt» !>e the outCf)me t>f tlie other. Assyrian 
art followed K^yptian in many res|K-cts: the lower parts nf the 
walls were decorated with fi^'ures and scenes in low relief, much 
after the manner of the sculptures which coveretl the walls of 
Kj^yptian structures. In the latter, however, the entire surface 
was co\ered. and the whole was colored in the most brilliant 
manner. In the former the sculptures were confined to the 
lower part <if the walls, and the up|XT (>art was occupied by a 
series of pictures in enanuleil brick, an invention of the Assyr- 
ians, anil a form t»f art which they carried to a hi^h decree of 
|>erfection. Differences in material and the substances otTered 
for artistic tre.itmcnt had much to do with this. The valley of 
the Nile abounded with excellent and easilv ol>taincd stone, which 
formed an admiral>le substance for the builder and the artist. 
The vallty **{ the Kuph rates. ht>wever. was well nijjh devoid of 
this usrful article, and the buiMer was forced to place his chief 
de|>endence (»n clay and brick. It is, therefore, (|uite impossible 
to ex{K-ct the technical mcthocis of the one art to be followed by 
the other. Mgyptian art frequently readied ])oints of inspiration 

"Till* ilp|>«rtiiirni u««1lt««S bj Harr Frrrr^ i«l N^w Vurk, n<in*rr«idcDt liK-turvr in 
ihr •*i'riiail III Arrhllcrturr. Cnirmujr of ri-nnajrlvanla. 
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with lod^e circles arr.in(;cd in rows around an open square. In 
triL'se villages there are large domiciliary mounas in tne shape 
of pyramids, and many comical mounds. There is a resem- 
blance between these villages and those of Tennessee; the 
shape of the enclosure is the main point of diflerence. A spec- 
imen of the fourth class of walled villages is found at Savannah. 
Tennessee. This is a square shaped enclosure. A peculiarity 
of it is the wall is built with bastions or redoubts resembling 
those of modern forts. ' 

We will illustrate the subject by specimens of walled villages. 
(I.) The first is one common among the Indians, such as the 
Mandans. This consisted in a mere group of lodges arranged 
around a square. Some of the Mandan villages seem to have 
had walls with bastions. See Fig. lo. This reminds us of the 
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ancient village called Aztalan, in Wisconsin, which also had 
bastions and outworks. (2.) The villages found in the State of 
Tennessee. Mr. Jones says, "On the southwestern side of the 
Big Ilarpeth Kiver, alxmt two and a half miles from Frank* 
lin, Tennessee, is an earth-work which encloses about thirty- 
two acres of land. See Fig. II. It is in the form of a 
crescent, which is 3,Scx) feet in length, situated on a perpendic- 
ular blutl forty feet above the waters edge. It was admirably 
ih'tsen lor deiense. Within the earth-works are nine mounds, 
the l.irgest, marked A, resembles a parallelogram two hundred 
and thirtv teet in length, ten teet in oreadth and sixteen feet in 
hct;;ht. The remaining mounds vary from one hundred to 
t\%entv-five feet in diameter and one to four feet in height.** 
The lar:^'e oblong mound contained an altar with ashes and 
charcoal resting on it; this is near the original surface of the 
earth, and the mound seemed to have been erected upon the 
altar. Four mounds, marked B, C, D and F, also contained cvi- 
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clcnce of hut fires in a red burnt Mrntiim resembling ^rick in 
hardness.* The tort representee! in the cut Kijj. 1 1* is also situ- 
ated on the Big Il.irpeth, about six miles from Franklin. This 
fort contains t\aelve acres. It has a crescent -shaped wall sur- 
rounding; it, 2470 feel in length. There are two pyramids at 
one !«tde ot the enclosure. One of them (A) is sixtv-five bv 
one hundred and twelve teet at the base and eleven teet high; 
the other iHt is sixty by seventy feet at the bane and nine teet 
high. This enclosure ctmtains a large numlK-rof stone graves, 
arranged in rows at either side ot the village. The probability 
is that the lodge sites of the villagers were contained within 
this tort and that the pyramids marked the sites of the houses 
ot the chiefs, the burial place iH'ing also inside of the enclosure. 

A village fort in the form of a circular enclosure has been 
descrilH'd by Mr. (vates V, Thruston, as situated on the West 
Ilarpeth, alxiut three miles from Oldlown. It is one thousand 
nine hundred and seventy feet in circumference, and contains 
about seven acres. The m.iin pvramitlal mound is one hundred 
and ten feet in diameter at the base and thirty-tive teet at the 
summit. Its height is but nine teet. Dr. Jones stys that ^'for- 
titications several miles in extent, inclosing two systems of 
mounds and numerous stone graves, lie along the Hig IIar|H*th 
River, alxmt sixteen miles below C>ldiown." Within the.se al>or- 
iginal works, enclosing the sites of two ancient cities (villages), 
are found three pyramulal mounds alnrnt fifty feet in elevation, 
each one containing about cine acre on its summit. 

On the east side of the Tennessee River is the ancient work 
which has been described under the head of "The Civilization 
of the Mound-builders." This is more properly a bastioned fort 
rather than a walled village, and vet it contains many signs of 
permanent habitation. The main line measures, north and south, 
I :=o yards. There are the remains of redoubts at intervals ol 
eighty yards. There are some sixteen mounds in this enclosure, 
the largest ot which is thirty feet high and has a level platform 
at the top. It commands a central position and overlooks the 
entire works. The other mounds of the group range from 
twelve teet in height down to small elevations. The central 
mounii was excavated bv Mr. J. Parish >telle, but proved to l)e 
a tlomiciliary mound, with no rea^ains except a crescent-sha|K*d 
hearth near the surface. A furnace mound found in the excav- 
ation was, however, more curious, as it was full of the traces of 
tire and m.mv burned and charred logs. 

A *«iMi:!ar class of walled villa{*es is the one which is found in 
the iiiid^t of the c>*j)re<s swamps of .*^outhern MlS^»ouri and 
Nt>rthcrn A r Kansas. These swamps arc very extensive, rani^ing 

•rii*- ■ I.* :t;iia*.rati\r »*f lliU Ttrt nuky Im> f>iiiiii| Ui tli** iiittwr ••n "M:tfr«i:iin*." Kt(. 7. 
■ riif • u'. y.d II "ii l)i>* prrt'v^inc imc 1* liiu*trali\i- ••( thr fiyl ilr««Tlb^ un thU 
I^M**' I ii* ri^Ad* r •nil ntiiiiv ib« ■IntiiarJy tN*t«r«*a tli<> ttrn. 
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from ten to twenty miles in width .inil twenty to forty in length. 
Tluy ail sustain a heavy growth of cypress, and sc» are called 
•*cyj»ries." JUtween these swamps are sandy ridjjes. thirty to forty 
miii-^ in length and three to ten in width, leaving an elevation 
ab«»v<.- the swamps of fifteen or twenty feet. Between these ridges 
are olliers which are (juite narrow and low. scarcely three feet 
a!)0\r the hi^h water mark, with arroyos or low bottoms cross- 
in;.; them at intervals. It is supposeil that during the time of 
the Miiund-buililers the i)resent swamps were open water- courses, 
as all <»f thtir principal w*>rks were found on the ridjjes — never 
in the arp>y(»s. The re;^'inn is in j^reat contrast with that in 
whieh the mountain villa|;es were located, and yet the villages 
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We n«tw t.ike a lew -; pec miens of swamp settlements as they 
havf been de-bribed. 

.1! riie settlf-mc nt ealled !)y Prof. \V. H. Poller, the "S.mdy 
W-'rid-- .Settlfin'-nt". That p.irt uf the rn!:;f nn which the village 
IS liicati-'l is somewhat isu]:it( d. and i^ nearly half a mile long 
by an tii^lith nf a mile will*.-. lii'- wall i-. .il present twn hun- 
dn li anil twelve tret Iii;..b .in«i *»ev' n Uri wmI^; the ilitili outside 
i-« iiii» and i'lie-lKilt in ihre-- I- 'i iie- P. b\' -ev( ii feel wide. A 
..r-f.:j» "! niiK" mound- a:i'i .i !.ii .;< numb- r ••! circular depres- 
^ifUN. loriMin-.; tiiiei -:•!■'» (»l .i pai al!i !•• ;iaiii. ehar.uteri/r the 
Ni'ltleiiJiut. i ill ;.r:iii:»il nv im-l s i-i tarv.il.ir. is si\lern feet 
h: . II. ..!».l i; In .1 )..i' i.{ . .i:c- il iiilierl aiii! \\\' ::t\' by tuo bundled 
.111-1 t'lt'.v ;■ ' t. si-Mii'.:. .-Mi IniM'!:' ■! .md li:'\' li'ur bv <>!if iiun- 
lire'! .jM'I \r:\ I'- I \<"\t in -:/ i^ t;;-- :Vti :•»:• C"n.i.il mt>u;ul. 
mar't.r-i li 1 lu^ i-» .-n. lr:fhl:t"! f- el in d;am tir and is twenty 
feet h ;h. An -th'-r m 'un-!. marked ^ '. i^ i»nf hundred feit in 
di.mifV I ui'l I'if !«■'! Ir,:h Ihe l\\" in-'unii^ markid II, arc 
ih Ml-'. I intfTesiin.;, .1- tluy aii- [jMnal iim.inds. Tlu-^e ci>n- 
taiii'il a iar.;!- numb- i **{ '•ur\rVtu>. and onr lh"U'».ir.«l specimens 

• '! pi!!- TV. rile --knlls mu\ Iar.j«" b'lfn-i were well piCNervciI. 
Th' I*».| r- eiii-N s within tli< si- >i lilenienls are ver\- n;:mer«»UN • 
:!ia:iy I'l lln-m * •■ntained Iieartbs. See li.; 12. I hr ..pi-n space 
III !h«- c ritci nt th'- \ i l-i;;t' w'a^ < 'CLiipK il by tlu' burs.d mound** and 
til' d'»:!::- lirv uiDurn! -. 

I::- '•' -in-i \ r.!.'-; 'Al'.:eh w- -^lia! dc-eribe is nr.ir New 
M.i'lr: ! I in-- :::f !:il r r:-"- .I'l-.t '.WenU- Iw-i I t .ibn\c ihe 
..a!' I A w.i!' i:i. ,:^i t'he- ^ tt!f in? n! !■• 'tn !i:r « ■! e ni ihe f idv'e. 
bat •!. :::■' ! ; : :ii:n'.-n! :r.'«..:*.! :- -ri thr ed 'f of ihe !»!uff. It 
: i!" .". :• ■ ! !.: il. - . i\\y l-y i\' Iran-!:! d fi.- t :n dian.eter. 
'I!.«- ' irii! • : Ml i '-■•.'11 and • •'.«■ h.i'.l Ie< t li: .is. i*«»nt.i neil s'^ele- 
!■" n ! i\-T ' i il'- !a> :•» w* :•• •!:.'\\v:i in n-ar the tenter as the 
ir. '. ir<»v ,\! \\\< t- -p ill' y A -re I'iUii"! !yin;; ^-ix layers lieep. 

l:i .-.ri-tii'T :;i-u:i'i a lieirtii w.i^ ' x;-'^t d twelve lee! Mjuare 

s An"'J; r v. '.la/- n-ar "M- .::d l ::'.:r»:: is called "Mound 

• i:- u;. It stand-. ••:: the td •:: i>I the blu:i. fiftei.n feet above the 
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watiT. ThiTc arc two walls alxuit four feet hi^;h. The oval 
space has the threat mount) near its center. Thi** mound is. like 
the .space, oval in ^ha|le. has a chameter of t\io hu mired and 
seventy feet by f»nc hundred and forty to two hundred and 
eleven feet, height twenty -one feet. 

(41 The hcttlcment sexenteen miles north of New Madrid is 
the Inrst preserved of them all. The o{>en space is elliptical. 
The lar^i- mt>un<l in the center is aUn elliptical; has a hasr of 
twt) iiun(!red and thirty feet lon;^' an<l fri>m one hunthed and fif- 
teen to i>ne humlred and thirty teet wide. The mound opp(»site 
is elt \cn feet hi^h and «»ne hundred feet intliameter. Thesr two 
mounds correspond to one anotlu-r in |)osition. and probably 
mark the site of the ruling c lasscN. the one having !>een occu- 
pied by the chief ant! fiis tamiiy an<l the other by the priest or 
medicine man. or bv the a^semblv. so rescmblin*/ the rotundas 
and public .s<piares. common .imon^ S(»uthern Monnd-biiilders. 

The iKTCuliarities we reco^ni/e as common t«> these walled vil- 
la^'cs are as follows: 

f I) Thi- villajjes all contain a I.irj^e number of hut rinjjs, also 
burial mounds and lot)k'out mounds, and ^ener.iliy one or two 
lar^e pyr.imidal moumis. Thc'-e features are lound in the Ten- 
nessee villa|.:r-s. thou^^h the hut rin^s are not so plain as in the 
Arkansas villages. The diMerencce between them is that the 
Tennessee mounils contain stone ;^ra\es, while the moumis in 
Arkansas contain lar^e (piaiitities ot pottery, but no stone cit»ts. 

i2.> The arrangement ot the villa::es. The settlement is {[cn- 
erally on the ctl^^e of tlie s\^.im]), and covers an area Irtwii two 
hundred ti> lour hundreti fnt m width and fron) six hundreil to 
cijjht hundred feet in len^jth. tilled with lod^;c circles or hut rinjjs, 
burial moumis ami domiciliary niountis. The lodges are ;^ener- 
ally in rows, each hut rin^ beinj; of the same si/c. The averajje 
depth of the depressions is about two feet, the liiameter thirty 
feil; the centers are from fifty to s.xty-five feet ajiart. In the 
hut rin^s hearths of burnt clay are found at a de{)th of about 
fifteen inches, having a diameter of two to three leet. 

(3 » The ojx:n sjuce. in which there are no lini^e circles, is 
always found in the center of the village. This space is some- 
times elliptical and some tinges sijuare. This answers to the 
public s^juare «if the Cherokee -i. antl conveys the idea that the 
walled vdl.ij'es t)f the southern tribes were all alike. 

>.; i There was always a i)yramiilal mount! in the public square. 
Thi> was prob.dily the chief's residence. This mound is hi^^her 
than .ill others, and overlooks the entire settlen)ent. the top l>e- 
»n.-l fri«i'.ienlly sixteen feet to twenty feel aliove the level. The 
ii/e v.iri*s; in one case it is i.:ox2;o feet, with a summit of 
I :.;\i I" ftet; in another ease Jluxjfo feet at the base and 1 10 
xi'«5 at the summit. There are sometimes two mounds, one 
rectangular in sliapc and the other oval. In a few cases the 
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Vuit: Xhr IVriivi.iii rjiiipiis. and the same jjnd, Nahua;;u, ami all, 
.11 (.niiiin;.^ t<i their tr.uiition^, came into Mrxico fron) the nc^rtli. 
Till- rctorcnce to the countrv of Amccuu-mccan niav i-nablc 
-"inc.- Ii.dit in l»ir thrown an the r.uc aflinitics nf the Chichimc- 
« av l-'.ilhtT H<>!»c'an:i Utt .i manuscript account* of the curious 
pciipir «>f N«irtln»n C.ilMornia, whom he calls the Aca;^ihci]U'm 
n. it ion. .ind wh-Mn h*- dnl.ircs an-^wrrs to thr people ilescribcd 
l»y T">r«iiiem.ii!.i .is t luchiinei s. The Aca;;chemrm had a curious 
ti.idition nl thi- origin «if tlnnr name. They .^aid that at i«nr lime 
tiry h.id .i female clii<-f. ("nronne. wlio, after d.im in;;, fel! down, 
"aiiii lier h-»ily swillid up prtMlij^imiNly, and hre.ime inNlantlx" a 
ir.Miinil of I. nth" 'I his .v> fri^litined tlum that they ran .I'Aay, 
h'.:t f< i! dtiA n .incl p.i^^ed tlie ni;;}it hterally pded upon each 
nther — mill. w«»m« ii .ind i hildrcn. \\ hen risin.; «»n the f •Mow- 
ing mtiimn;.;, tliey crui! out "Aca^chcmem.'" unplyin^; that they 
liad ^!epi in ti I'.e.ip. ".uitl fiorii that tim«- the .ippi-i!.ili«>n remained, 
.is 11 !«i I •!iiuii-::'.'ii.ite tiiev«r tii-' «\fnt ' I'.itiier H'^^i.ina states 
that til. i! !'i::i -i^:i:h" > a pyr.imjd.i! I'»rm "f .wnth'nj; th.it moves 

-siich ,1-. .i:\ .mthill. a p'.iir rif r--<»it "t otiier in^^iLls. He 
iiMK'sn-' It"!' rr 11- • t'> .1 l.iriiaii dwei'.in;.^', ii.l the nu.iiun^ of 
tiie na»ii«* A i .uniii- iii '.:d'nt!\ p":nts i-. .i tirnr when ail 
ih»- In!i.i:is ii\ ■ i tit;" !h' I in a \;!*,.r.'« dwr!i:n.' nt thr puehli> 
t. ii.ii.i- V! I ii' ii !i ;!».i! ,;iMi u.i> tlir i . t\ «»!r-. «ir pr.i:r;r \\«»!f, and 
•!»••%■ i; I i >■::> i-!:t;"u. n .!:.»ms .i^ I-. lin- K-ii, the lattie^nake 
.in>i :!:'.- •; .■. , 'a !i:> i; w> .!>! rniiiieit ihnu with tii> Indians of 
ti.'- ;i : •»!■• Ii i-i nil :h-i'.!.ht :h'- n.i!i5'- ( iiii. !i:m- i mrant 

" uik- I. .iMJ Ii'- n.jVn ili.i! till- Ai .t;'i h- 111' :!i stj. k- li th«" Mood 
fl til'- .111:111 i!- K'.!!r'! 1:1 tlie I iiase .i:id .it'- the ll >\: li ;t slightly 
•. '•K'd. i:.i!»;tN in .'.hi !i tiny weif exi illid l)y liie Tumankhcs. 
whii .iV t!". i.iA 'l'.>h "1 tiw !i;i!tii'i and dra:^k it^ w.irin li'.ood.t 
"I;.- !'.ii:;id 1 n,;!i^h r'.liiin' -L^i-t. I »: I'l ilImhI. mmtiDns that 
t!:i ^;Mn..iii!^ :m iiid- d thr ( h:< liiiueias .ind ih' (Oinanchcs 
und I till sMiii' 111 M' I iis. wii- wi i! d' *i rihi d as srit f ! huiians. 

III. :n • .ihm! I I -ihiM^; and h iis.-., arid .1- m.in':t.i' t'.ririj^ .iitu'.es 
I •: t!i' M'-..'iih .rin 'tt:''i > I'll v rr>emh!r I iii ha^urs ihe M.t«uxis 
! .' . I ri {•] lis*- t iMin h s I: i> n iw reC'»,Mii.' -i, how-, ver, 
till* :":.- Ml .:i;-» l» " i) :»::i ■sh ish"n ■ Ia:ii;'.\'. wliiih i" c!.»sely 
...:!•:. i' ; t.; » irni:i i:-^ ll;. Urril'^ri r'lrrs lo the 
u .: . :r I i !:•::«:. I* !!i- -^Ji sii- itp -■ a:id til' 1 " imanch'S iivd 
t :. : .1^ :j ;• ;•!'■ I'l:: ! .\ • liindrr ! w.nte:> a.'». lie 

Ik • 

: . .• -:i I - r A I . ;: .. U\- -ti; it •» it!) til- i^e pt i»p!r arr ^u n- 

: . • '. i* '.][-v 1> th d ::v the *.■ ■•. i»te. whicii. a^ I 'r. 

1". :;• :i • :! ■ 1 .m .•:ij» rt.irit :»'-;t:'»n lu t:ie junthei»n 

• •;. ■..•■ - !•: ! -A.. I; i- ■.. i; iv r -n. wa-* al-n diif'ieil by 

> . • •■ I 111 : it: 1.. » i.t ii uj- .is .ir<- th.;> conntclrd, 

. :. :). '■! ' . u til tlsf \i:''y - • "..isNiii t'-''_-ther bv I )r. 
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Hrintoii as the Azlfcan, to which the MoqiiJN hcIon^;. and 
therefore, although like the Ct>manchcs they were a wandering; 
{HNkpIo. this was throip^h habit cr custom, and not liecau&e they 
were "tio^s" incapahic of a settled life The readiness with 
which thi' Cliichimecs referred to hy Mr. Hancmft adapted them- 
selves to civili/ation of tfie Naluiatl ty|M- may l>c evidence that 
their ance^tor> had not been strangers t«» it Possibly tlu-y had 
l>een (.om|K*lled to abaml'in a settled life by the irrti|)tion of 
more warlike tribes, as the probably .illied I'lmas were driven 
from their settlements in the (jila Valley by the Apaches and 
other northern tribes. 

The fact «»f the Comanches bein^ sun-worshipers is interesting, 
bei ausf It connects them with the C'l)ichimecas of I'Vcnch L(»iiis- 
ian.i. Dr. lUinton names aiium^ the tribes of this region the 
( hitiniechas. who are said to have had the nt^on-dav as their 
chief deity Aciortlinv; to the old writer Adair, the (hiika- 
saws. called by him Chicavis, told the Kii^jlish traders that al>out 
fortv years before some of the old Chicasa nation cmic from 
Mexico in search of their brethren, and reacliet! the Mississippi 
al>out one hundred and thirty miles above the old Natchez 
towns, but were driven back by the French. Adair adds that 
the oM C'hicasas were the Chichimecasof the Spaniards (lalla- 
tin mentions that the Cliitimechas formerly 1 1 veil west of the 
Missi>.»ippi, but that they were attacked and driven from the 
country for havin); massacred a c«»nsiderinj; numl>er of the l-'rench 
settlers, possibly this may be the I-'rench side of tlu- ihiiasa 
story. Dul'rat/ asserted that the Chitimechas were kindred 
tribes to the Natchez, and. although (iallatin was of a diflerent 
opinion. judL;in|; from their Ian|jua;^e. their common practice of 
sun-worship may be rej^arded as suppertin)^ the French traveler's 
view. He gives a tradition of the migration of the Natchez, 
acconlm*' to which thev came from the southwest in the direction 
of Mexico This agrees with the Chica^a statement as to the 
ori^'inal home of their own people. Adair remarks that this 
nation was at one time so powerful that their lan^ua^^c was used 
as a common ton<;ue by all the tribes of French Louisiana, on 
both sides of the Mississippi. 

The lej^entls of the Chickasaws and the Choctaw s show tha^ 
these lormerly powerful nations at one time farmed but one peo- 
ple In apjiearancr the Chicasaws were short and hea>y^liffcr- 
m^ from the Creeks, wh'> were tall and slender — and in that 
rr s J jcLt they a^^reeil with the C'omanches. who are described as 
belli;; st'iutand short in stature. Nevertheless, the Creeks, who 
ap]r'-ar t>i have come from the west at a much later date than the 
Chtckasaws. are classed with the latter by ian^'sia^e. and among 
them was found reverence for the ser]K'nt. which is still met with 
am* in.; the Motjui and /uni village Indians Hoththe Shoshones 
and the Comanches are snake Indians, the tribal si^n of the latter 
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in the i^csture si>ccch of the pr.iiric bcinf;, as Dr. Brinton states, 
th.it for tlic snake. The prevalence of the serpent superstition 
ainon^ the Mexican peoples renders it probable that it was not 
unknown to some of the Chichimeca tribes. We have seen, 
however, that this name denotes '*dog-{K'opIe/' and in this fact 
wc may possibly have another means of discovering their race 
connections. It has been already mentioned that the coyote was 
deified by the Shoshones and the Comanches. iJr. Brinton states 
that the myth makes the wolf and the coyote the two brothers 
from whom the race had its origin, and that it. iscribes the origin 
of ill! good thm;,'s to the latter. We learn from Mr. Ikincroft 
th.it most of the California Indians claim to be descended from 
the coyote, and more remotely from the soil. The tradition of 
their origin told by the Navaj(»s recogni/.esa race of coyote men. 
They say that at one time all the nations — Navajos. Pueblos, 
Covotiros. and white |x:oi)le — lived together underground. Mr. 
Cushin;.^ states thiit one of the innsl powerful of the secret orders 
among the /.iinis is the MW or iou»U order, that of the hunters 
of the nation. In the I'apagos country south of the Gila the 
coyote is t'lr-^l met with, says Mr. Hancroft. as .i prophet and an 
.iNSist.int to thi- hero-'jnil Monte/uina. 

The X.1V4IJ0S place tin- un(UT;4r«»un<l h*»me <»f mankind near 
the S.m lu.m Kivri, but .is they are known to belong to the 
Tinneii stuck, wc- niiist look tn\ich farther north for its original 
location. The l'hin«MikN of ( )rc«^on »»ay th.it mankind was cre- 
ated by a coyt'tr, but the Tiimeh of the tar north pretend to 
another origin. They have .1 legend, .icci>rding to which an old 
Woman, then thf- <inly human being in existence, was followed 
by .1 di>g. '\\\v dog i hanged itself into a handsome young man, 
who btiame !»y the woman the father «»f the first |K'ople. The 
world waN th'-n in an unformed condition, and a great giant, 
whose he.id rr.f hed tin* clouds, came to reduce <»rder out of 
lI).ios. lie* t'i.\ci! the lands in its boimdN. made the rivers, and 
then tore the i!<>g into pucrs. which he threw about to form dif- 
ferent aniniaU. < )thi r Tinm h tri!»(.'s sav *'the world existed at 
first as a ^riat ocean. In quented only by an imniensc bird, the 
b<alin'.;i ot" \\li..-i- win.;s was thunder and its i^ lance lightning, 
rills vjreit rn iii^t-r dcsjen-ieci and t«iucheil the waters, u|K>n 
whith till- e.uth rost.- i:p .mil appeared above them, it touched 
the i.irlii. .\\\\\ tin rttVoni c.mie every living creature, except the 
TiiMuli. wli » owe thrir ori.;in to .1 i!i>g. ThereTirr. it is said, to 
this «Iay a <:•'/.■> rli-sh is ,\t\ abomination to the Tmneh. as arc 
also a!l 'Ali«i <-at s:uh tlc^h " Mr Hancroft, who gives these 
ir;;- II.!-. -.lys clsrw h»re that according lo Mexican tradition, after 
till- rl-.id 'lien wt r'. ch.mgfd into do;.;s, that is, Chichimecs. 

Th'- tacts li«re ref'ire*! ti» p«»int to the existence of a " dog- 
pexpie. wh'i pr>bab!y origin.ited in the Uv northwest uf the 
ct>ntinent, but gradually spread down mto the Mexican areAp 
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where they were known a-* Chii himrcas. and aftcrwarils alonj; 
the n«irlh <»f the gulf l«> ami hryond the MisMSNippi. Althi>ii^h 
that people lu'longed t«> what is known as the Tinneh or Atba- 
bast an situk. th«-y wen- clt»sely allied to iht I'to-Aztecan tnlx'S 
of Dr. Hnnt'in. ni.my of whon) dc-ified or otherwise sii|H*rstitioiisly 
re^jariliil the coyote or the wolf This soeins to ha\e lieen the 
cas< nioje <'S|r*c lally \Mtlj thi- settled or villat^e Indians, proba- 
bly for the reason that the coyote and the wolf, as wild .inimals, 
are luorr savajje than tlu* <h)^. Tlie coyote wi>ii!d be looked 
upi»n alsii as bein;^ more iiinnin^. thus .mswerin^ U* the fox t»r 
jai kal in ( )!d Woild myths. At the same time tliere can be 
little d«>ul>t that the native American do^ was ori^'inaily a do- 
mestuated wolf or Ci>yote. Gallatin ref«rs t«» the statement «>f 
l^iwsiin. wlxi visited the southcin Indians m I7«*».thal tliey had 
no other <lo^s than dtxnrsticated wolves, whu h is lonsistent 
with the fart that the C'opper-mine Indians of the north improved 
their race iif ilojjs l)y crossing them willj wi»lves, whiLJi they 
eatrli when youn^. Sw|R'rsiitioiis notions in etinnection with the 
do;* Were not unknown ti> the *'n*ti men" **\ x\u- eastern area of 
North Amerua. At the New Year's jubilee of the Iroquois a 
white «Io.; was iiurned <»n an altai of wo^mI. The simplest idea 
of the s.icrihce. says 1 )». Mor^.m. in his "L- a^^^ue ot the Ir<M|ui>is," 
was "to send the spit it of the ilo:; as a messen-zi-r to the lireat 
Spirit, to announce their continued fuleltty to his service, and 
also to convey to him tiieir thanks f(»r the blessings of the year. 
The fidelity of the do::, the companion of the Indian as a hunter. 
was emblematical of their fidelity. " I >r .Mf>r;.;an adds that this 
was dime in pursuance of a «.ovenant of the (jreat Spirit with 
their fathers. A string of while wamniim w.ts tied around the 
di»^ s neck as a ple<if;e of faith. The <lojj wa^ offered as a s.ic- 
rifice also among the Algonkins, .is .ipj>ears from an incident of 
t!u- :.^real conspiracv oi I'ontiac. related by Tarkman. Alter the 
capture t^\ the British forts, a jwrty ot Imiians wm- * rossm-^the 
River St. I-iwrence when a storm arose, and the Indian**, becom- 
ing Iri^hteneil, offered up a dog to ap{KMse the an^jry Manitoii of 
the storn). These superstitious o!>servances show that the earlier 
Indians did not belong to the dog-|H-ople. Tliey l»elon^cd rather 
to the wolt stock, but, as 1 endeavored to show some time .1^0 
in Tin Ami.riian AmI"' \ki\n, the lesson to be lie rived from 
the study «>t the Indian totems is that all the tribes of the eastern 
area must be referred fi»r the-r origin ti»tlie northwest, the orig- 
in.il hiMne *if the Cluihimecas, or ilo;;-peop:e 
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of other pi'oplc. In rtthcr words. K^yptian and Assyrian art con- 
tained elements, suggestions, ideas, forms, methods which were 
of infinite value to people who were but beginning to practise 
art. and who were not ham{>ercd by the artificial conditions under 
which these forms had originated. It is this which determines 
the true value of I'^^ypt and Assyria in art histor)'. and it is this 
which enables us to estimate their true value in the working out 
of this remarkable development of the human mind. 

Ancient art culminated in the Greek. However distinct any 
earlier form may have been, however independent its develop- 
ment, it was at the most but a single sta^e in the scries that 
ended with the (ireek. This is due to the {Hrople who occupied 
Asia Minor and the re^jions lyinj; between Kjjypt and Greece, 
especially the Tho nicians. who by their constant .md extensive 
intercourse with the coasts of the Mediterranean, carried the tra- 
ditions of both K^^ypt and Assyria to the most distant known 
parts of the earth, rhcinician art is neither so interesting nor 
so extensive as that of l'-^;ypl or Assyria, but it is of value for a 
correct understanding of the devel<»pn)ent of the subject, as it 
shows in the most conclusive manner the intermixture of all the 
.irt forms uf the ancient world, and is. in f.ict. the Connecting 
link between the .irt of I '^^x'pt and Assyii.i on the one hand and 
that i»f (irciTc «»n tlie olln r. ()*cuj)yin^ a country of narrow 
dimension^. po^M-Nscd «.f nnly ordin.iry mental ^^ltts. .md ilistin- 
guishetl liv no t.isle for coinjin^l. they m \ trlheless established 
tlu'in*«i-lv( <« 111 .ill the known parts «it the world that Could be 
reached by ^hipN, and ni.ide their name a power in |>arts remote 
from the motlier count i v. More than this. Iiowever, ihev laid 
the worlij under an infinite debt of gratitude by the rapid means 
thev ot:i red tor the diNtnbiition of the advanced culture of the 
I'.a.st. and the thorou'diness with which thev diffused the know I- 
ed^:<* of the world without apparently absorbing any til it. Cer- 
tainl) it did not a^.iin fall to the I(»t of a {Krople of ordinary rank 
to hoiil so important .t position in the adv.mcement ot humanity, 
and they are the si>Ie instance of a |>eople wht> have powerfully 
influt need the world without themselves being characterized by 
inti-nsc individual development. In nti respect were they of 
;.;iialer srivn' ili.m in tr.miimttmg a knowlcd^'e <if K^yptian 
and As^vnan art an*! in t>>rnMn;; a hvbrid stvie which, while full 
(if :nip' rif-i ton- ,ind in in. my le^jKCts inferior t*» l>oth of the 
o.ii'T arts, -i:\eil to poin! thr way t<» the development of the 
<imk. .iiiil un«;uesti"n.ifi!\ liastiiieti llie proiluction of a thor- 
i.U'^iily :M!flii;^'int .ind p-rtt-.-tfl .irt Doniin.iting as was the 
:ntlii'ni' -I 1 .^'\ ptiaii .ind A^-yrian art in the extreme I'.ast, there 
.;rc-w up .iroui'.d thesi- iriuntr:e"» oihrr phases of art x^hichbore 
but sii^'ht trac -• of the:r intlu«nc«-. In thcNC less im(X)rtant rc- 
;,;:ons it wa^ I'iiTnii la. n"t I'^^'ypt an«l A^^^vria. that especially 
rnaniif <'d it^-elf 
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In his recent work, " '^hc Amcric.in Race," Dr. Daniel (i. 
Krinton justifies his oniission of the Chichimecs from anion^ the 
tribes of the Nahuatl t^roup by the remark that the term i'huhi- 
meiii was merely a term of contempt applied to many ixirl>aroiis 
hordes and had no ethnic si (unification. In sup|M>rt of tliis view, 
which may seem to be justified l)y the fact that the term in ques- 
tion me.ins "dogs." 'Mi>^ jKrople.** Dr. Hnnton refers t«» an 
anonymous manuscript in tiie Hihlintheque Nationale at I'aris^ 
entitled *'Iui Cuerra tit L's Chuhimtiiis" the writer of which 
explains the name a> a t^cneric term, applied to any tribe with- 
tiut a settled at)ode, and mentions thr Tamis .ind two i>iher tribes. 
wht> spoke (}uite (hfiferent lan|;ua^es, as C hichiiiuca. Let us 
notice that there is nothing' here abi>ut contempt nr reproach. 

At first si^ht, Mr. Rincroft may l>e thought to Ik* nf the >ame 
opinion as Dr. tlrinton in relation to the Chichimecas. He 
seems to throw doubt on their existence as a separate people, 
and he states that tlieir name means barbarians, etymoln^ically 
" do^s." I le ailds, however, that it was applied by the more 
polished Nahuas to other Nahua peoples having' identical insti- 
tutions, and that "after the overthrow of Tollan, the 'do^"*,' in 
their turn, assumed an air of su|>eriority, and retained their des- 
ignation Chichimecs as a title (»f honor and nobility." Mr. 
Hancrolt says further that " the ease and rapidity with which 
their tribal fusion of ton(;ue and culture is representeii to have 
been accomplished would indicate at least that the Chichimecs, 
if a sefiarate tribe, were of the same race and l.ui^'iia(*e as the 
To 1 tecs." They are said tt» have ^^ixen name t«» the race of kings 
reigninji at Tezcuca, one of the cities of the later Mexican or 
Aztec confcderacv; while at the same time the term Chichimec 
was used to denote all the wild hunting tnl>es. particularly in 
the north. According to a tradition referred to by Mr Bancroft 
the ( hichimecas. whose native countrv was said to be of immense 
extent and called Ame(}uemecan, came from the Seven Caves 
and their kings wore quetzal feathers. The n.itive historian 
Vcytia. aN tpioted by M. Charnay. states that the Chichimecas 
were one of the seven families which composc(i the original 
Toltecan rai e. and who were called after their chiefs. Thi y all 
spoke the Nahuatl language, had heiroglyphic writings, knots 
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IiK«; thr IVriivi.in (|i]ij)iis. ami llu* same jjo<l, Nahua;^Mi, and all. 
.i« tniilin^ tt» tliL-ir tr.idition-"., cainc into Mrxicii from th«' fn»rlli. 

Ihi- ri'lcrcncf t'> llu: country <jf Amcciucmrcan fnay inahlc 
^'*mr \\\'\m {n l)c thrown on t!if r.icc aflinitic>i «>f thr Cliiclnmc- 
i .1^ I-'athrr Hosc.in.i Ktt .i maniisiri]>t account* of the i iirioiis 
piiipir nf Ni>rlluin ( ".ililnriiia, wh«inj hr calls the Aca;^c lii-mi-m 
nation. .in«! \vh"in h'- »Iii l.iro an^wi-rs to thr pcnpU- iloi ribci! 
hy Tor>i':i-ina«i.ia-» I inchimccs. The At a^clu-mcm had a curious 
tradition ()f til'- nrii^in <•! ihc-jr name. I luy >aid that at «>ni time 
tii'V h.id .1 female cljirt. (."•»rnnne, wht). after <i.in« in^. fell down, 
"and lin h»dy>welKd up pr«Klij^nu:sly. and h<iMme lUNlantl)' a 
mound of cirtii'' "I'liis so fii^dilened tlnni thai they ran .luay, 
h:it ti I! d«)VMi .md p.i^^^ed the ni;;ht literally piled upon eacfi 
othei — »neM. wom-ii .mil i liildren. When riNin.: t*i\ the f«»lIow- 
m^ moMiin^;. they crn d out "At a'^chcnu-m,*' implyin}^ that they 
h.KJ *^!i-pl in a he.ip, ".ind tiom th.it tinir the .ippcll.iti'in remamnl, 
,i> ii tiii MMint-iiioi.ite t'lrev r tii*- evnt " I^itiier H-xMna states 
iImmIi it t' i::i .i;::!;!"!- i .i iivramhli! torm "'f an\'i!niiL: lh.it moves 

•^iicii .i> .m .mlh.il. .i p'.ir« of r'^«»rl ••! other msfi^i-,. He 
:::.i'k n n • I'l- r'-n- < !■> .1 I. itiMu dweiiin-'. l» :l the me.inin;? of 
tiie na»ne Ai j ,1 hiin- :ii ''.litnt') jjii:iil^ l- a ti!!n uhen ail 
thr Inliaij^ l:v' -: t":.;« !li' 1 :n .1 \:!!.i.;t dwi!l:n;.; !•! thf pueliN* 
I Imim- *• I I ii'ii !i Ml I*. .;•!■! u.i^ ih' * • •\ otr. «>r pr.i:r:«- w "If, and 
!h'"\' :: t I .■■ip i-*:l.oii- M -tioiis .1^ t ' tiir Immi. the lattie^nakc 
.iiiti::.f ■! .'. . -A h:< ':; \^ • .!d inmuit llii-m with lh« Indians of 
li;'- p: '»i'i- 11 ) •■■ .III I :h'ii!.;h! th-- ii.iin' i 'iiu !'.:ni:-. mt ant 
"wikii. .Jill h'" ^ ly-^ ih.ii the- Av ij^t h- 111- :ii ^u. k- »! tin- hlood 

• 'I ill- aiiMu.i!* k.llt'l 1:1 till" tiM>r .iMil at' liw l1 '»!: i» .t sii^hlly 

• "»k'ii ii I't.ts in V. !i i li tluy wnr ixiilird hy the ( tim.inv hcs. 
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Hrintoii as the Aztrc.in. to whicfi the Moqiii^ belong, and 
therefore, although like the v'oinanchi-N tiie\' were a wandering* 
pi'oplc. this was through habit or custom, and not hecause they 
were **do^N" incapable ol" a settled hfi* Thr readiness with 
which the Clucfiimecs referred to by Mr. Hancroft at laptcd them- 
selves to civilization of the Naluiatl tyjK* may lie evidence that 
their ancestors had not been str.m^ers t«i it. I'ossibly tlu-y had 
l>een lompelled to ab.ind>>n a settled life bv the irruption of 
mnic warlike tribes, as the probalily .illied l'lma^ were ilriven 
from their settlements in the (jiia Valley by the Apache^ and 
other northern tribes. 

Tile fact of the Comanches bein^ sun-wor>hipers is intf-restm^, 
InrtauM- it connects them with the C'hichimrr.is of I-Vcnch Louis- 
ian.i. I)r. Hrinton names anion:' the triU-s of thiN region the 
Chitimechas, who are vaid to have h.Lil the n>»in-dav as their 
clnef deity. Aciordin;.; to the old writer Atiair. the i'hieka- 
saws. ealletl by him Chica^as, told the Kiii^lish trailers th.tt about 
forty ve.irs before some of the old Chicisa nation came from 
Mexico in search of their brethren, and reache<l the Mls^is^ippi 
about one liundreil and thirty miles above the old Natehez 
towns, liiit were driven baek by the French. Ailair ailds that 
the oil! C'hicasas were the Chichimecas of the Spaniards iialla- 
tin mentions that the Chitimechas formerly lived west "f the 
MissiNsippi. but that they were attacked and driven from the 
country for having; ma*»sacred ac«»n^iderin^j number of the l-rench 
settlers Tossiblv this may be the i-'reneh side of the I hteasa 
story. I)ul'rat/ asserteii th.it the Chitimechas were kindred 
trilM-s to the Natchez, and. .dthou^h (ial latin was of a different 
opinion. judi,'in(; from their lanjju.iije. their common practice of 
sun-worship may bcre^^.irded as supprrtin;^ the French traveler's 
view, lie j^ives a tradition of the mi^'ration of the Natchez, 
according: to which they came from the south we*»t in the direction 
of Mexico This a^^rees with the C'hica*«a statement as to the 
orij^Mnal home of their own |K'ople. Adair rem.irks that this 
nation was at one time so pt^werful that their lan^uajjewas used 
as a common ton;:;ue by ail the tribes of I'rench L«.>uisiana. on 
both sides of the Mississippi. 

The le^jc-nds of the Chickasaws and the Ch"Ct.iws slmw tha^ 
thi'^e formerly powerful nations at one time fiirme«! but one peo- 
ple In .ip{»earaiice the Chie.isaus were short and heavy^-thtTer- 
in^ from the C'leeks, w!i'» w«Te tall and slender — and in that 
res;K;«.t they a^^reecl with the Com^nches. who are described as 
belli;; st'iut and sh<»rt in st.iture Nevertheless, the Creeks, who 
app'-ar t«> have come from the west at a mucli later date than the 
Clr.ckasaws. are classed with the latter by ian-^'.:a:.^'i-. and among 
them was f. mnd reverence for the serpent, whu'h is «»tili met with 
an)>>n^ the Moipii and /uni vilia^'e Indians. IVith the Shoshones 
and the Comanches are snake Indians, the tribal si^n of the latter 
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in the gesture s{x:cch of the prairie beini;, as Dr. Rrinton states, 
th;it for the snjke. The prevalence of the serpent superstition 
anions the Mexican peoples renders it probable that it was not 
unknown to some of the Chichimeca tribes. We have seen, 
however, that this name denotes **dog-{K'opIe," and in this fact 
we may possibly have another means of discovering their race 
connections. It has l>een already mentioned that the coyote was 
deified by the Shoshones and the Comanches. Dr. Rrinton states 
that the myth makes the wolf and the coyote the two brothers 
from whom the race hail its origin, and that it ascribes the origin 
of all good thm^'s to the latter. We learn from Mr. Bancroft 
that most of thr California Indians claim to be descended from 
the coytite. and more remotely from the soil. The tradition of 
their origin told by the Navajos recognizes a race of coyote men. 
They say that at one time all the nations — Navajos, Pueblos, 
Covi'/trtw, and white |K.'f)ple — lived together unilerground. Mr. 
Cushin;.^ stales thai one nl the most powerful of the secret orders 
among the /.mis is the Nooti or tovoU order, that of the hunters 
of the nation. In the Papagos country south of the (jila the 
coy«)te is fir^^t met uith. says Mr. li.incroft. as a prophet and an 
.issistant to the hero-^tid Monte/unia. 

The N.iv.ijos place tiie underground home of mankind near 
the San Juan River, l)iit .is they are known to heh^ng to the 
Tinneh sinek, \vi- must li>ok »nwch farlher nf>rth tor its original 
loeatU'M The C'hiiioi>ks <»f ( )re}.'on »»av tli.it mankind was crc- 
ated l)V a co\-<ite, liiit tiie Tinneh of the t.ir mtrth pretend to 
another origin. I hey have .i iegeiiti, accoriiing t<i which an old 
Woman, then the only human being in exiNtence, was followed 
by .1 d«»;.: The dog v hanged itselt into a handsome y«)ung man, 
who hi I anie l>y the wciman the father «>f the first |K*ople. The 
World w. IS then in an unformed c<»nditii>n. and a great giant, 
whose he.id ria* hed the cloud n, came to reduce order out of 
chao^. lie tlxeil the land^ \\\ its bnundN. made the rivers, and 
then lore the c!i>g into puces, which he threw about to form dif- 
ferent animals. ( itlu r Tiniu h trilirs sav "the world existed at 
fir^t a^ .1 ;:rf*at ocean, tn ipiented only by an imniense bird, the 
!Katin.:> t.' uJi.iNe wm:.:s was thunder and its glance lightning. 
rhi> ijrvit fii msl'-r «lc"*-en-l«rd an I tt>ucheil the water-*. u|>on 
wiiith til', e.irth rose up and appeared above them, it ti>uchcd 
the • i:l'n. anil the r<-i"i.ini came every living creature, except the 
Ti::!!' h. wli • ••ue their ori-.;in to .1 di»g. Iherefore. it is said, tO 
ihi-* tliv .1 •!•> ''^ rlr^h In an abtimination to the Tinneh. as are 
a!-»o .1^1 Alio 'it ^\w\\ flesh." Mr l^ancroft. who gives these 
!e;"-ni-. ^.iv^- e'.Ne'.\h»retliat acconlin;; to Mexican tradition, after 
the :! I I! Jen wi re chang'd into d«»i.;s, that is, L'hichimccs. 

Th"' lactN here retVrred !«» point to the existence of a " dog- 
pc>'p!e. who pfi^bably originated in the far northwest of the 
Ciintment, but gradually spread down into the Mexican areap 
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where they were known a-* Chii hinu-ca«5. and aftcrwariU ali>nj; 
the north of the {^ulf t«» antl hcynnd tlie Mississippi. AIthi)ii};h 
that people tH'lon^^ed t>> wh.it is known as the Tinneh or Atha- 
Uisian si«Kk. thev were cU»scIv allied to thr I'lo-Azti-cin tribes 
of Dr. Ilrintiin. m.iny of whom deitied <>r otherwise superstitiotisly 
rejjarde*! the coy<»te «»r the wolf. This seems to have l)een the 
casr more es|K'cially with the scllled or villai;!- Iniii.in**. pr<iha- 
bly for the reason that the I'oyote and the wo if. as wild animals, 
are more savajje than the «U>^. The coyote would he looked 
upon alsi> as bein;^ more running, thus answerin*^ to the fox i>r 
jackal in ( )Id World myths. At the same time there can l)e 
little doubt that the n.itive American do^ was «iri^maily a do- 
niesticated wolf or c«iyote. Gallatin refers to tlie statement of 
I^ws(»n. wh«» visited the southern Indi.ins in 1 71 it i, that tl)ey had 
no other doi^s than ilomisticateil wolves; whuh is «-onsistent 
with the fact that the Copper-imne Imlians of the nortii impri>ved 
their r.ice of dogs by crossing them willi wolves, which they 
catch when youn*^. Superstitious notions in connection with the 
d*>;i were not unknown to the "red men" of the eastern area of 
N<»rth America. At the New Year's jubilee of the Iroipiois a 
white do^ was burned on an .litar of woml. The sirnpUst idea 
of the s.icrihcc. says l)r. M«)rj^.in. m his •*L'.-.i;.^ue r»! the Ir«njuois," 
was "to send the spirit of the ilo^ as a messen;^er t4> the (ireat 
Spirit, to announce their continued fidelity to his service, and 
also to convey to him their thanks for the blessings of the year. 
The fidelity of tlie do^. the ci»mpanion of the Indi.m as a hunter. 
was emblematical of their fidelitv." I >r Mor-jan adiis that this 
was done in pur>uance of a covenant ot" the (ireat Spirit with 
their fathers. A strin;: ^^i whiti wamitum was tied around the 
do'^'s neck as a plcil^e of faith. The «]o^ was oftLTcd as a sac- 
rifice als.> among the Alg'Hikins, as apjHMrs from an incident of 
the '^fe.il conspiracy of I'ontiac, related by Tarkman Alter the 
capture of the Mritish ftuts. a party o! Indians wt re • rossm-j^the 
Kiver St. Lawrence when a storn) arose, and the Indians, becom- 
ing lri;;htene<I, t^flercd up a ili»g to ap{>ease the an.L:ry Manilou of 
the storm. These superstitious ol)ser\*ances show that thi- 1 ariier 
Iniiians dici not belong to the dog-|H-ople. They l)e*.on;.jcii rather 
to the Wolf stock, but. as I endeavored to show some time .1)40 
in Till Amiri. AN Am I- •: \ki \\, the les!>on to be derived from 
the studv *A the Indian totems is that all the tribes of the eastern 

m 

.Ilea must be referred for ihc'r orij^in t»»th« northwist, the orig- 
inal li«Mne «)f the Chiiliimtcas, or ilo^'-pcople 
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DKLAWAKKS AND DAKOTAS.* 

My (fKN. J. S. Clakk. 

I li.ivf hfcn i^Tt .itly iiUiTcslcd in ri-ailin^ yniir article "m tiic 
** I »{ lawar*.' In«i:ans iM uhit»."' and. wlulc .i^rt'ciii;^ willi yoii in 
the main, I tv.ir that :n ^ornc particulars yon h.ivc f.illcn into 
srrioiis t-rr-'iN. i'rc*imnin;^ lh.it ynii arc .mxioiis (inly to icich 
the tr'.itli. and wdl ni*l l»c i-fft-ndnl hv tiii mllv criticiNni. I take 
th< IsIm rtv of cal!:n/ \i»iir attention to a feu pMints. You ^.iv: 
"Tli-v the Peiawir'- were suljdue*! l>v tiie Ii'» :U'»is a-^earl'.'as 

p .J 'I " 

The wars o! the Iroquois a;^ain^t the tribes of thv Siivjiie- 
liaiiM.t ■ !r«»nu«M- trilu'N l>e;^uii ,1^ earlv a< I^«r5 and eonliniied 
wilh in'Miv.iN un!:l a'nout l''75, when lln' Su^»|uehannas, liK'ated 
near C*'»IuMihi.t, were the l.is! !o I. ill. The^^e have iH'en called 
hv viiiMU^ iMMie^: In li.*- I'Veni h, AndiiNtlijnr ; hv the Kn;^'iish 
of \'iri;ini.i, Su^tjU'i. :ii::.in; and !n" \\w >'.vedes ai\\\ Dull h, 
Mirujii.i'' .tiid Su-. ' ■'..in:i.i'*. In \*^\ 'he Ser.ci .is were .it war 
wi*.!. !:.«n:. In i' ' : Wiiii.tfii UuktiMn rt:»i»i:e«i to (iov. Stuv- 

• 

ve^.iti? 'hi' tTi 'h»- ;'i "I I )«n'Mr!^rr live M:ri.ju.i I'hiel'* arrived 
•il A'!<!ia !:"W W :.tii:n;^!"ii .iiul iiiiwiiiiid him, .inion;^ othtrr 
ihm:/-. 'hi' **«^' /•'"/ -i* ^ftfii/ua- wt-u- >hoT:l\ e^'inini' to their 
a-»'>l.u:v f. '.V i: J"" i..td .liie.ulv .in i\ i-ii, .mil ih.il ihev were 
In'.lv n-^iilved !m ^-i lo w iT wi'di !hi» SrrievMs next sprin;^. ♦" 
llfi k\M;«nr lutN I \;»l.iinrd 'li.it the I!Luk Mini|ii.is were the 
1/'';-v /V/^'f-5 i't' t'fit /)'! tzi- tff's. hi K*^',; the Seneeas with 
N H ) w .1! ! ;f)t »^, ,11 i oinp.i;i:ed hv th*-ir ixive** and i hiUlren, num- 
hir:n^ i^khi :n ,iil. moved .i^auiNt trie Miihju.is < Susi]uehanna!«) 
ni'.ir l^'oiumhii, iiu' w«re iri^^lor ioimlv dete.ited. You will find 
a \i. IV in'i!i"»!:n;^ .u muni of tins in The .lA/^./ tue of Afuvrhtin 
//; ; " V, A;::!. l*^;'*, ;'. Z\\, !u KaS.iIie. A: th> date the Sus- 
■.|-.;f !..i!jr: '.^ I "ij'.ii :i.i>!»'i S j< i w .iM !• ii s .ind '.iie lii.iek Mini|ua4 
i« >* ■ I. ii.'.: n'l- niiv. «.,■•. i-r \\ \e.iys .iltt-r tlii-* were the L«»wcr Su>- 
i:i»':...fi: .1 :!::'f^ .mil '\.'- M"i^-c\ s i^r«>u:;ht under Nuhieetion. 

N ' I .1'. *' !'i 1 7^*^ w .t- '.lie .a*t lime their name ihe Dela- 
'.% i:*- i; ;^' iM 'i -.'.w n^ 'lie !r;':Ms e.!-*! «»| tiie Al:e;;hemes." In 
'. :•. .\ 1 : V..'- !.ii ' 'i.t' I' I «:\ i;^i -.iri;^' Irom 175O lo 17''4 was the 
!'M ;• : ■ : r.:\\^ :- ':.»■. ctLi-d :: oi .1 i.ir^^e numher <»l Dcla- 
w .:(-■■! •:•■ l'p;»i >Li^.;'.:rh.inna .iiid Ciiernun^ Rivers and 
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gave the province of Pennsiylvnnia and Sir William Johnnon 
such infinite trouble, so that Sir William, in 17O4, sent expedi- 
tion.s and destroyed ei^ht villa^eii on the Chemung, it would 
seem that you were ivli^htly in error, concluding |H*rhaps that 
because there were a lar^e number on the Alleghany and Ohio 
there were none east of tiie mountains. 

They were not free from the dominion of the Iro(|uois, and 
united with the Shawnee*. The Shawnees were also '•women" 
and subject to the Five Nations through the Mmyos, wlio were 
placed there pur{X)!iely to rule oviT them, as did Shikcllin;; for 
many ytMrs while thev were on the Sustfuehanna. Previous to 
CVloron*s ex|H*dition, I74ii, and the subsi-quent t-flort to secure 
French supremacy on the Ohio or south of the lakes, a lar^^e 
pro|V)rtion of the Delaware clans had removed to the Alleghany 
and Ohio. Most of thi'^i* were in sympathy with the Kn;^lish, 
but as the French came in a ^real numlxT returned to the east 
of the mountains, and to a certain extent they were divided. 
Those east of the mountains had thi-ir kin;{s, as did also those 
west, but they apinrar to have Inren independent of each other, 
but all subject to the Irttquois. 

The many migrations and general mixin;; up of tribi'S makes 
it excfrdm;; ditlicult to describe this period. I have succeeded 
in .1 measurt* in untan^lin;^ the matter east of the Alle^hanies, 
and have made some pro^jress west, but the work j^oes slow on 
account of the scarcity of tl.it a. I have ascertained the exact 
date at which the Nanticokcs Ix'came tributary, in if>So,* at 
which time they were presented with a lar^^e wampum bell, 
twenty -one rows wide, with three black hands wrought in it. 
In 1712 Allommapas headed the delegation to bear the annual 
tribute to the Five Nations, tK-arm^^ the ^reat calumet, which 
had lH*en delivered to the I )e la wares on the conclusion of peace. 
He said it had Ix'en delivered many years previous.* 

My conclusions are that the Sus(|uehanna> were completely 
subjugated alM>ut 1670, and that all the Delawares fell with tliem 
at that time, or within a few yirars after, and undoubteclly (luring 
the rei^n of Tamanen, who was living and was kin^ as late as 
i<^)\- They certainly sustained their indejH'ndence some years 
alier i( 65, and were threatening to invade the Senecas' territory 
in that year with the combined forces of the Susquehannas and 
I )e 1.1 wares. 

In speaking of the Delawares I think it would be K-tter to 
desirilK* llieni as a nation or confederacy of trilx-s, for there 
w as no less than six and probably ten di tie rent and distinct tribes 
l(Kated r>n the Delaware River. This remark applies equally 
well in sfHMkin^ of the Tuscaroras, Shawanese, Fries, Andastes, 
and, in fact, nearly all are generic terms. The Catawbas were 
made up oi half a dozen diflerent trilnrs, theTuscaroras not less 

•l*a « III lie... II. .•'. 
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than four, and as the term Andastes has been used not less than 
fittcfen or twenty tribes must be included. 

I find that Dr. Morg.in is aisposed to classify the Catawbas 
amon^ the Dakotas, as also all Iroquois dialects. This brings 
out a new idea, for with the Saponas, Toteros, Nottoways and 
Catawbas added to the Tuscaroras, we have an aggregation of 
Dakotas ea^t ol the Alleghenies numlx^ring many thousands, 
and to these may possibly be added a half dozen others of small 
trilH!s in the immediate neighborhood. 

Take the Saponies, for instance, known by cotemporary 
writers under halt a dozen diflcrent names and whom Ciallatin 
classed among the Iroquois; called bv the Iroquois, Toderiks; 
bv the French Panis; west of the ^tississinpi, Pawnees, aliaa 
Naudowasses, alias Dakotas, alias Sioux. "I hese purely Dako- 
tas were on the Atlantic coast m 1700. Did they reach there 
from the west, or did the western tribes migrate from the east? 
I pri'sume both questions should be answered in the afrirmative, 
but to trace this particular clan from Carolina to Pennsylvania, 
from Pennsylvania to New York, from thence to Canada, and 
another portion from Carolina westward to the western plains, 
lu'cnmes a somewhat ditiu'ult prnbletn. and when we attempt 
the tracing ol the manv tribes in their devious wanderings, ihc 
labor iH'Comes one of ;^re.tl nia;^nilude. I have no taith in the 
idea uf the ahsoUiie destruction ot the many tribes said to have 
been licstroyed. They re-appear under new names. Many 
were undouhtedly killc(i in the wars, many were captured, but 
more esi .iped atu) toriiied new alli.inces. The same clans that 
welcomed i luilxm still exist in I lie west. The same triliOs found 
by DeSoto are now on the western plains, and the same clana 
fouMii by C«iptain Ilendriiksen on the Delaware in 1614 can 
Ih" trared Xa their present homes west of the Mississippi. The 
term Del.iware covered a wide field and numerous tribes. 

Auburn, N. Y., Kebruarv 2, iSS<x 
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Correspondence. 



Bl'RIAL MOUNDS IN WISCONSIN 

The folltiwinij communication is taken from The Sorthwf^Urn^ 
(Miko>h. Wis : Mr. J. G. I'ickett of Tickctts Station. Win. has 
a collection of prehistoric stone and co|)|kt implements, some 
two hundred s{>ccimens bein^ shown, ranging from a stone mor- 
tar wci[;hin|; joo {K>unds to a tiny tlint arrow, half an inch in 
lenj^th. Many of them were vrry rare, and m-arly all of them 
were found within two miles t)f the station. A most intereitin^^ 
account was (;iven hy Mr. Tickett of a recent exploration made 
by him of a mound near tlie station. The mound selected was 
the t>ne originally the most prominent. The excavation was 
made tn the center of the mound, about ten teet square, the soil 
l>ein(; the same as the surface soil of the field for about three 
leet. Then came the ajH-x of a smaller, inner mound, oval or 
dome sha|H-d. the cover mjj of which was cement, apparently 
maiie of a grayish marl and saml. about four inches in thickness, 
and so hard that it was with ditTiculty bmken throu(;h with the 
s{viile and removed. Under this cement coverin;^ was a^ain sur- 
face soil, covering; and intermingled with what was undoubtedly, 
]H:rhaps a thous.ind years a^o. the remains of some ten or twelve 
Mound-l)uilders. The remains were packed closely tojjether, the 
heads in tlie center of the mound and the feet extendini; outward 
in a cticle. and all lyini* u|M)n the face with the arms cxtemlin^; 
above the head. The bodies appi'a red ti» have been placetl u|>on 
or a little below the surface all at the same time, sli^htl^ ctnercd 
uith dirt. formin(; a little mound, which was then carefully cov- 
ered or encised by a ro<*f of cement, and over which was then built 
the lari;e mound of earth. The only implements found were a 
stone celt or Hesher. a small stone axe and two or three tlint 
arrows 

The |.*eneral cover injj had so perfectly excluded all moisture 
that th'- •'kelctv»ns had been quite well preserved, and from size 
anti a;)|M ar.mce they all ^^eemed to be adult m.iles. Mr. Pickett 
waN a!)le t*» secure several skulls in a very fine state of preserva- 
t:"n. He has excavated a ^reat many mounds in different |>arts 
«'f the State, and he .says that in every instance where intrusive 
burials l)ave been made by the Indians in the mounds which they 
ftuiid ready n)ade. the body is deposited above what was the 
original surface ot the ground, while the Mound-builder invaria- 
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biy deposited his dead upon or a little below the sur&ce. where 
they were cither cremated or their bodies, as in this instance. 
covered slightly with dirt, encased in cement, and then covered 
by the earth mound. 



•()■ 



FORT ANCIKNT. 
Eiiitor American Autiquarian : 

In the last number of your journal you speak of Fort Ancient 
in connection with the other "hill-top" earth-works of Ohio. In 
the course of your remarks you say that the angular walls of 
the new fort (north p.irt of Fort Ancient) would indicate that it 
Wii> .1 village enclosure. 

This is not the c.ise. the old (south) fort being the village en* 
closure. Some f«)rty«five exc;ivations were sunk in the new fort 
by the party of surveyors with which I was connected last sum- 
mer, anii n>>t one tr.ice of villaj^e occupancy was found beneath 
th«; surface in the new firt. True, the ;^round is strewn with 
ilint i'l)ips. and inafiy implements have un«]uestionabIy been man- 
uia^rtured. \m\ tlure i< yet to l)e found pottery fragments, split 
biini -. li Token st.»in , ir.niienlary e« lis, cliarcoal, etc., that always 
• ncur'N iipon .1 « amp siir nr vi!:a;^c- locition. 

In tije old furl liie ■.'i->nnil i^ not onlv strewn with refuse, but 
ihf Noil ti a i!«-j»:li <ii h'lir feet is eli.iri^ed with bones, pottery 
sherd'i, l»:»i'i.rn siune. etc. There are -raves, too. near this vil- 
la :;e ^'ite. I)ut nut "ne has ev«T heen f^wnil in the new fort. Within 
tlie dtli Ii« ^ outside ^'f the new furt have been found dtbris ol 
camp ^Jtes. al-^n ir) \\v' adjuinin;^ fi'lds. 

riiiN i-oii' lusfin w.iiild ne\er In- reache»l by walking over the 
;.;rf>und cn« l»i-^eil; yosi \\'»u!d have to «Ii^ and discover for your- 
i«lt the Incati-'U ol tlie villa;.^*-. Having; once seen these masses 
"f IhiU' •* and tin* Iiimdre<l> of p"tter>' fra;4ments there would 
neV' T he a d 'uljt .is t-i the real purpose <if the old fort, 

I tiust that thi^i e\p!anati<jn will n^t he made in vain. 

Wakkin K. M(X)REIIEad. 

X- \\\\, « Uii', June 30. 
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Editorial. 



TIIK SIMIINXI.S OF MICHIGAN. 

The discovery of relics in llu* pineries nf Michi(;an was men- 
tions I in «»ur last numlKT. Prof. Foster, of Kvansvillc. has 
visited the region, and written an article for the InUr Ocfitn and 
has pronniincrd them frauds. Tlie pictures represent sphinxes 
and Kj^yptian lookm^; fi^jures. The day is |)ast when I'L^yi»tian 
fijjiires «>n American pottery will lie taken as j^enuinc. The 
"pnma facie" evidence is that they are not. 

There is. ti» be sure, a picture in the ** Ancient Monuments'* 
which represents a pi'K* with an F(^yptian looking face, and with 
a head-ilress and h.mtN about the arms and le^s. which mi<^ht l>e 
taken as K^yptian. This pipe is described by Ilumlioldt as 
f«>und in an ancient tumulus in Connecticut. Tiiere is a mistake 
about It. It It was j^enuine ii m.iy have been'a Southern Indian, 
thoujh the Nha;K' of the pi|)e is the same as an Ohio pipe; a 
female in the {nxuliar attitude which is so Common, upon the 
knees. IItiman-hea<ied anuiul tV.^ures are .sometimes found 
anion ;^ th»' mount Is. The>e sjKCinuns have but little resem- 
l>lance to I'i^'yptian spinxes, even if they may Ik; called Amcrwan 

We take the occasion to say that the fabricator.s of fraudulent 
relics will have t«» study American areh.iMjlojjy more closely if 
they are ;.;oinu to succeed in palmin*^ «'ff their wares. 

A relic was shown to the writer which, it was said, was taken 
from an arte<«ian well near Flp^in. near an old river- In-d. It was 
made of the soap stone. c«>mmon in ( termany, and repre.sented an 
aninial with its head turne<i back, looking' at a bird which was 
restin;; on its rump. The marks of the knife were plainly to be 
seen. It was a modern piece of cari'in^. No American sem- 
blance ti> it. 

The««e articles in Michigan are imitations of more ancient fig- 
ures, square boxes made out of potter>' covered with figures of 
F.^'vptian propylac and K^ypiian sphinxes. 

Som" one in Michigan i^ certainly lien t on mischief, for sawed 
nlicsh.ivr bt en sent to various collectors. Parties who have 
sent tin m h.ive been thre.itenetl with suits. The government 
will h.i\(' to take this subject up and enact laws, and make it 
a criminal <»frensc to fabricate such articles. 
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AkCII/KOLOOICAL NOTK.S. 

TiiK Amkuuan Ass(kiation will mccl at Washinjjion, D. C, 
August lij 2 2. ThtTc will be special intcrcsi in Section H 
this vear. Ilwursions will be taken to localities in the vicinity 
ol \Vashin^t(*n. Many tonics will be brouf^ht up tor discussion. 

An In TKUNATioNAL C'oN<;uKss ot" arch:rulr)^is!s and elhnolo- 
;;ists will be hcM in C'hica^^o during the session ol the World's 
F.iir. The deparlmenls will be divided according; to ijeojjraph- 
ic.d lines. Arcli:ri)li»;;y, m\ lhoI<i;ry and ethnoUi^^v will all 
be represented. The cdinniiltee to exienil invitations, as at 
present constituted, ir»nsi>:s til Rev. Stephen I). l*eel, IMi. 1)., 
editor u! .\MKuiiAN Antiqiauian, chairman: Mr. C\ Staniland 
Wake, the I-ni^'lish c'ihiiiil«i;^ist ; l*nil. F. \V. Putnam. It is 
expected that a vrrv lar;^e number ot leartu-d men will be pres- 
ent at this cun;^ie>»». 

NuufMMi-o \. - IVul. K. A. lior^iMrii lias pul^lirihed a sump- 
lioiiN volume in deim^'e ••! his lavniite tln-i»rv <»t the Northmen 
Ii.i\:m;/ viNJtrd Amitua :ti \\\r eleventh leiilurv. 

MiMNfii *- O.-ir I.-,i!iiiicii ;inil si\!v-:hrre mummies and sev- 
ent\ -!i\e pap\ I > .11 1' Ii'»u»«ed .n !!.«■ tnu-i ufii at <ih:/eh. Many 
i»\ till-Ill Wi-ir «i:>i- ivrri'ii I.i^l I* I'lMU try .i*. I )r!u -el-liah.iri. 

IIamM'I.11 u. .\ "»iiii^ ni papers mi ear !v c\pini.it:c»ns in New 
Me\:i» ir.ti th«* in'tKni .iieht-ffi;^ is^iini Ii mii tiii* pi-n «»! Au;;u9- 
lus li iniflii: . 1'. rrii'Maies :iie jiuin.ii i»l V.\i;>i-i a D^Vaca. 

( )- 1 » '11 • H.v, Mi. I). I). Si.ide, of L'ambrid;;e, has written 
foi .^ rtf.- • ^i'tiii- irr.e: rs*:ti;f af.iile?* on ONii'ijlt»;jv. 

Pk'ii . i'i. 1". \VKr«.nr ii.i- pn-pared a pamph.i': nn ihe recent 
tin i it \«-\\i 'tti.'-i s!'i\Mi, <):»:.!, pui^ished In thr II:st>>riiaI So- 
c:e*\ "I I '!'Vti.i!i.i. I Ir .lisi iuN d ■'». : ii»«*ii ih-' i^l ii lal ^ro )ve 
::i K- ..■. '^ 1^. iriii. a ^.irij:'!i' •■! wh^h has hren prr^erve«i in the 

1 .1 in- : ■ ! \\n' - r.i.r - 'X n-'\ . 

M: \: :. i V". I" i.i u in it An iri.:«'Wmenl «'l ?5»:o.(<x> has 
■ . :. ' ■. ■. :.•■ !'• I ' ' .\ Ml. -'11:11 a- i U .\ iws'i^p !und lur the 

■ ::■ -T ■ M ■« A ..• LV I-..-. -.. I. 

Mk ^I\■■.^ ■ 1 ; ^I:^•.^VAV :..is li'iiir ;^...ui <iT\:ii- in scnchng 

. '. ■■; ■: •!.■ :••.■•■;..:■■••;.'. . .iriruri!. Mr. Walter l*'e\% kes 

!. ■ • ■. . ".■ ". ::. : :. s^ :^ : ». -i.ri; .i iii-'rin-rram under 

• .- ■ '.■■ ■ ' I .v; .. ..: l.".:- '■. . >:.i- !s I'.iw a^^'isV.ni* m the 

. . .' I. :i ' : t .V -..i ai' •■ s*:i :..-« •>: i» i:i.it".:i-r :n tiic >aine re- 



{{ion, thus furthering the prehifttoric and early histtoric researches 
and discoveries by appreciative and intelligent benefactions. 

Mk. David Dovi.k is doin;; j^ood service in the line of arch- 
a*olo{;ical research in Canada. His reports tu the Canadian 
Institute are very valuatile. 

TilK HrRONs.— This tribe, l(H*ated in Canada, was allied with 
the Iro(|ut>is. Mr. D. H. Read states that the Ilurons were at 
IltK'hel.i^a in 1535. The question ari.^^es whether there was a 
race, which m.iv be called I lochela^^ans, preceded tliem. Sir 
William Dawson sav> there w.is. This whole i(uestion of Indian 
migration neetls to be studied more thorou^^hly. The Siiawnees 
are now the Mnund-builders of the south, thou;;h of Al^onkm 
iitock. In the midst of tlie Mobili.ms or Musco^ees they built 
pyramids. Cherokees, tif Innjuois stock, builil rotundas, and 
occupy the pvrarniils which perhaps were erected by the Mus- 
co^ees or some e.irlier pe«i|>le. \\ hich were the first mound- 
builders? We have generally supposed the Al^onkins to be 
the Lite comers, lor they are the hunters and the wanderers. 
Iroi|u;)is and tlurons were sedentary antl were a^^riculturists; 
the Chen ik res and D.tkotas wi-rr wanderers. It appears that 
manv Dakota tribes were once east t»l the Allej»hanies. Were 
the Da kolas originally Iroipiois, allied to the Cherokees.^ 

(Jkx. J. S. Clark.- It is .1 ^jreat pity that (Jen. J. S. Clark 
could not have {^iven tin* Iruits nt his mature scholarship to the 
world. A letter written in iSSo is publi>hed in this numl)er. 
At that time he said : ** I have been greatly interes'.cd in your 
ma^a/ine. It mv vii-ws are ot any value I will, at an anv early 
date, furnish a series of .irticli-s tor publication, and use my 
best etVurts to make them intrrolin^ and valuable. Tlie class 
of mtctrmatinn I si-ek is liitlicult to reach, and rcipiires nuich 
rumma^in;r in l<»cal ami ;;encr.il history." N«i man was iK'tter 
qualified to ^ivi* information on the above subject. 

Trkk ami Skki'Knt. - A stone pipe taken from a mound in 
Kentucky, «»pposite Law re nee bur;;, Indiana, is in the pos>r>sion 
ol the Canadian Institute. It repre««ents a ;;rm'>nme, wry face, 
with ijLirin^ I'Vc-balN, which are like cylinder.s ,md v\hich j^ive 
the countenance a wiliI expression, alsu a Iar;^e open mouth and a 
crooked n<:>e. .'\ tree stem ori«;inates in the lower part ot the 
neck, (ine mii.iII braiu h curvin;; ;;ently up the lell siiie, another 
branch a: the ri^ht >i«.e. At the side ot the tree, and around 
the face, IS a serpent. The head <if the snake is at ihelMittomof 
the tree, liie bodv twisted around the neck, in under the chin, 
over tlie face, ai. r<jss the ear, the tail termin.itin^ at the back of 
the head. The stem was in tlie trunk <»f the tree, the bowl 
abovf !he tail ot the snake at the top of the head. Here wo 
have the serpent and the tree. Mr. A. C. Hillups presented it 
to the Institute, and .stated that he had taken it from a mound. 
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Lawrcncebur^ is near the mouth of the Great Miami, where 
some of the most remarkable of the Mound-huiiders^ forts are 
found. This pi|>e, it };cnuine, is the must valuable in America. 

Canadian Institutk. — The Transactions, Vol. I, No. 2, 
contain an article on "The Dene Lanyun^es," by Rev. A. G. 
Morice. lie says the Dene has atlinities with the Ayran, 
Turanian and Semitic languages, and suggests a mixed origin 
for the whole st<K*k of' western tribes. The Denes are a large 
tribe oi Indians — Tinneh or Athabascans. We shall expect our 
associate, Mr. (latschet, to review this article, as it brings up 
some leading points. 

Tjik Indian in IV)KTRV. — A paper was read before the a.ime 
institute by M. Chaml>erlin on tlie very interesting subject men- 
tioned. 

TliK noted Kgvplolo^^'isl Ilrugsih Hev has writii-n an article 
on the stone discovered near Luxor bv the American traveler 
Wilhour, anil has distinctly reco;;ni/.ed in the notice ot a famine 
o! seven years there made a relerence to the events in the days 
ot Joseph. I>rug>ch I5ev has published an elaborate edition of 
the insiriptioii, covering l^)^» pa;^rs oi text, togetlier with 3a 
autM^ra]>hu pages nt the mscriptinn, and tive wcMuIcuts, as also 
an inti-riinr.ir tr.in>htlinn. The geographic. d and tiistorical data 
seiured tmin thi> tic-w ^tturie ot intoi niation li)r I'Lgvpti.in .md 
Iiiitlii a! hi^torx are tullv bioii«fhi out. He believes there can 
be iMt d«iiih; whatever th.it we leallv h.ivi here the tir>t nionu- 
nient.'il tr^liinotiy as tn the hisi(jrual char.uter o! the l>ook of 
(ierus;s nn ihi: suhji-it o| the I*!;;vp!ian f. inline. 

M; H. I.iN . K«'] :? Iia-^ piih!islii»! .1 \\.»rkon "The Aborigines 
(it 1 .i^in.iiii.i. ' ilh:sti.:t( d \s:tli niiiiierMijt a:it<'type plates fri>m 
fii:;.;.:ia! - !r.i\\ 11'.:;^ h\- l--«!:th M.iy \\t*\h In llu- pref.ice ti» the 
WiiTf.. 1 »; \: r» Tyl -r >ay> that iii it "the rei ordcd knowledge as 
to ill- ' \lin« t nat;\f rac« •■! "I.i^niania iias ln-rn l»r»»iight together 
w.t!i. 1 think. .Ill .ippioach I" .ih^.-Iute «.oiiipU'lenes!% " 

1) !<■■:: . M *. • - In a f .!!y i!!ii-*:r.i:« d work «.n "The 
1. 1.. i>.vl!:,;^ I l.ii! pe." I 'f ll-!n.rl Miinii> i.a-« riii!»odied 
I;.' :«■ -.ill- -I a ••'iriuy li;iiii:.Ji tip \\!i<>!ei<t Centra: I'.uio()e 
u.:I. !l.' '. . w '•: 1 •li.' «. !::r^; nMt i;.i!-', hy •:::• l* ■ 'b-tTvatiiin, fi>r 
1.:^ lii .:^- r !iii .rr. in a:- !i.i ■ .;■. I he w-Tf. is ihvidrd mto 
*.\ r. :.s. . : uii:. h :!■.' !.r>t •! .li^ \v :i;i the sr itU-nirnts in Lake 
/".;:. ::. \\ -! i :i > ■■ .t. •! i.i". :. and l''i.i':i«-. the sec«ind \sith set- 
li :;: :.: :, l.i vrn S.\.: ■ riiriii. tlit: h.iir:l>.an Vallev and Car- 
n. '.I :J; \h::>\ with !.il «iuc!! :•;.;. .ind }■:!'• stru».tures in Italy; 
:!.'■ : :•■•■. . : . ■:• ti t :::■ ^pvLL.i! ^.l-.tracttr ot' the remains 
t - : .r I.i!(.-:^' an ! :n thr iake 'l.i.i<:;u. .tnJ t<> the iacustrme 
i:.>: :...ir.:i' •:^\r!..n.-^ :n tlu* Lowi r kh:ni. di^ttrict and North 
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Germany ; the fifth class treats of the lake dwellings of (treat 
Britain antl Ireland, and the sixth discusses the culture and civ- 
ilization of the lake dwellers of hun^jK.*. 

Amkku:an Nimi^mmic am» Akriii »»I(>.u \i. S^h iki\.— (Kx- 
tract trom Minutes.) 1 he annu.d and anniversary meeting of 
this Society was helii >>n March I' ►, President Parish presiding. 
The Kxecutive Committee and the v.iriuUN «»fl[icer5i of the Society 
present eil their annual rep<irts. jnhn S Kennedy was elected a 
life meml>er. and Rev. Arthur Mro«iks an<l Pr^f Si^mund Oettin- 
j^cr were elected resident members. The Librarian reporte<l i 14 
additions durin;^ the year, making a total in the library ot 3.v7(> 
The Curattir nf Numismatics lepurted d«>nati«ins ot ^^4 pieces 
dunn;; the year, and a total in the cabinets of about 7.^^>^H. \'ice 
President Andrew C. /abriskie presentetl a resolution that a 
committee ol tivc Ik- ap[)ointed l«» raise SsO.cxX) to purchase a 
buildm*^ for the |ierm.ment use of the Society. Mr. Zal>riskie 
also started the fund with 55.(0 >. The annual election resulted 
as follows: President, I )avu! Parish. Jr.; Vice Presidents. Andrew 
C. /abriskic. William Poiilon and I >avid 1.. Walter; Secretary, 
H. Russell |)owne; Treasurer. Charles Pryer ; Librarian. Lyman 
11. Low; Curator of Nunusmatics. (h. tries 11 Wright; C*urat<ir 
of Arch.roio^'y, Kdward (irnh; Historiographer, Willian) R. 

Weeks \ reirular meeting; of" ilie Society was held on 

May |S. at S iv m.. President I\irish presiding' The Lxecutivc 
Ci*niinitlee rep«»rted the receipt ot acceptances from Life Mem- 
\kt lohnS. Kennedv and Resident Mt mber Rt v Arthur Hro^ks. 
Attention was called U* the cieath of Resident Member ( )!iver P. 
Hatfield. Charles Stayerwalt «»f I^mcaster. Pa., was elected 
a resuJent member. The ("urator reported donations «»f twenty- 
five pieces since the last report A letter was read from Perma- 
nent C't)rres|)ondinj^ Member < >hne(alsch Richter. «»f the RiA'al 
Berlin Museum, lierlin. (lermany, announcing his proposed vibit 
to this cotintry. and that he woidd read a pa|K'r before the 
Society in |anuar>', iS.j^.on "The Anli<juitiis of Cyprus." etc. 

IlIK Wl-IKKN Rl^IRM IIl^I«*Ktt'\b SmiiIIV has publi.shcd 

in a iKimphlet two sht>rt articles by Mr. W. C. Mills and Pro!". G. 
IVedf-nck Wrt^jht t»n the tJisci>very «'f a paleolithic implement at 
New Coinerstown, <). it was f«»und tltleen feet underground in 
the un<lt^turbei! j^ravel of the glacial terrace which ever)'wherc 
lines the vallev t>f thi- Tuscar.iwas River, and was du' out of 
the bank by Mr. Mills himself It is a perfect representative of 
the p.ileobthic ty|>e found in northern Piance and southern V.nf^- 
land. IS four inches lon^, two inches wuie anil (me and a half 
inches thr«»u^h at its larger end. ta|H*rin}; gradually to a point and 
carr-t'jlly chip]>ed to an edge all around. This is the fifth local- 
ity in which :»imilar thscoveries have t>een made in this country, 
the other [>laccs bein^; Trenton, N. J.. Madisonville. O., Mcdora, 
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Iiu!., and Little I-'alls. Minn. Professor Wright hacJ prrviously 
intiic.itcd I he TiiNiMr.iwa'^ Valley as one of those places where 
such impleniinls niij^ht Ik- expecteil. This relic of n)an's occu- 
pancy I'f ()hi«» thii^ found in a glacial terrace l)elonKs, says iVo- 
fes^(»r Wrii^ht. l«» a race livin;^' in lh.it distant peri<»d when the 
ice front w.is not far north of them and when the ti'rraccs were 
in pfncess nf deposition. Thus thi> race is unfjuestionably 
linked with the ^rrat ice age. 

Tkui . J. NciKMAN I.'H KYi.K. in Xitfnri\ «^ives his in(K>rsenii;nt 
t" the notion that the l«'n;^ chrcinnlo-^'ics of (ienv-Nis represent 
lunar vear^. lie ^.ivs : " riiu-*. f»>r in^l.lnLl^ in Iv. vpl. thi- >\Xf\ 
hem.' iiM'd, the unsl of time was .i vear. but \n Chaldca the 
unit of lime was a month, for tiu- reason tli.it th*- Ntand.ini of 
time was th«' moon. So that when the people- hej^an -^peakin;; 
atioiit ])' liods of time it was (juite eaNV for one n.ition ti) lon- 
iei\i- tli.it .1 i»eriod i>t lime w.is ;i ve.ii when re.illv it was a 
month, antl vii e ver>a. It h.is been mi*^ isted that I lie \ears of 
Met!iii-^« l.di and other pcrsoiiN who .ni- •^t,l!ed t»> have lived a 
CoHMder.ible iiumlier ot V'-ais wi re not soi.it vimt-" hut lunar 
ViMr- th.it :-». propiriy. lunar montii'^. I his i-^ reasiHi.ible. 
^iiicr ii ui- ili\i(.l<- th« n:im!>i*!N !iy l.M'.ve, we w:Il find that tliey 
c-mr out V' :y mn.h tl^ -.ime !«.-n;.;th as !iv«'> .ire in t!ie proent 
d.iv 

.A •. : . ii-? .it !; Ill i I; -m \\\" < .i;r s.iv that extilonrN who 
h i\ S ■ .1..' i i"i ;:!\ '•-t; ;.i: :i t": •• .in-. ;- nt .\\\ I my^t'-rious 

run- ■■: \.\ /.:M:Mb\ .ii M \A\ iiiii!:! ;:.ive I'Hind imai^es and 
p'lt! ly w:.. h. "o \.\\ .iN !!iry < .m u! • . .ire ^^iippo-^ed to be «>f 
I'll : :r.i i.in 'r:;;:! ill' ! d'>!;;n. 1 lie iiK m! thii! relii. > .ire i ommg 
t" ! -M I in! till! tin* in-'i:iip!i- 'M- ':pon tin m m.iy be deciphcrt'd 
by ■ xji'Tt - hoi.ir-'. 

I: I \ : I '. :\ In ii :.' — A: ih*- .mnial meflin^ «»f X'lcto- 
111 Im :.• .te I "ip! !•' I'lti;;- ri-.i«! tl:e uport and Lon;.^ratu!att.-d 
l!i 111 ':::!• rs o:'. :;i. ,t»M.!y nii ri .i-c oi tht- soi irty. ("apt. Trtric 
■ .i:: : :■■ I oi \\\r nituri- I til. it ini n-.iN*' Ijv menli'»n!njj that 
wi. :'. :.■■. . I- "::•■■•• tis * Unm:::?-' \\\ loimder^. w.is entrusted 
w '.. V. :; '.'1 •: i: \- *•' rr- r ir. .:.:• V.v -ntv .in- \'e.irN .i •'. the t"tal 
:-. ::;■■ : ■.''■ ::'>■: "a.-^ I' , >::K"e t!i' n lii'.- \\X\' c.ire!-.il 

:..••. . "^ ::• ■ «? \\v ' ■.-..:! !: i : !■- ".•.]!:••■! ::i \\\k x ?!<•«- bc:n;: en- 
. ■'. ; : • ! !.■: !: ■ i ! 'i •<! i ; 'j ;::r:;:b- r-. t::r Institution 
: i: in ! !::: .. .; • '>!." ! i:: .\!::rr!i..i. ^..illcd the 

.\ ' : .■: Ii-. \\ \ ■ : « :.:. : i': ! ii :--';.lu . Air.-ii.- :ii.-^e that 

■ 

!..:.. ::* ". .■ :■ ■ • .! .1 : - ; •. :li' iiit:::b' r- tiu niNclvcs 

■.\ ■ •". • : ■« :.:■::::•.:..:-:.:■■■::•'! the C« .in. :! bv indue- 

' ■. ' ■ .:i. !y !:. : .'. :: ! y.i! .a\\ iin^vserMng 

■;■ ■ :• A-:. ■ *;;■ :^ i: .•■'::- :^:\.i!i:' '>■! i:: ■•:i the Iran- 

* ■ 

■ . '. :i v. I t:. :.i : ::../. :n I:: ;:.i. S uth AmeriLa. .*^p.iin. Italy, 
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Porttif^al, anci clscwlu-rc. local nictnhcrs had translated and pub- 
lished sonir of the {>.i}Mrs. without any help tri>m the institute 
list- If. M. KdouarcJ Navilli* Tc{rrrt:i\ to his efforts to ilisiover 
places of hiNtorii'al interest in IC^jvpt. especially tlnisc connected 
with sacri'il history. Since his identification and discover)* of 
Tithom he had identified Succoth. and more recently the li^ht 
thrown by the recently disiovcred |>apyri and other records 
which he had rxaminecl, went far to enable him to identify Haal 
Zephon. Vi llakiroth and Mi^dol. Ancient writin^^s had also 
thrown li^;ht u|)on some [>oints. csfK^cially the extent t>f the ke«l 
Sea; besides rhara^mic and Ptolemaic texts, inscriptions had 
Ix-cn found showini; that Pit horn was nierc»{K>lis, and ancient 
writer> refer to its bein-^ a shippinj^ port at the head i>f the Ara- 
bian <iult. Strabo, Pliny, A^athemeros and Artemii^»rus all do 
so, anti modern j;eolo;;isis, including I'rofessor Hull, F. R. S., 
have referred to the recession of the Red Sea through the slow 
rising of the land. 

Thk Paikuk Coi.i.iu tP'N, — The Missouri Historical Society 
has recently come into the |)osscssion of a valuable collection of 
prehistoric relics, which I )r. Patrick, of Belleville, Illinois, has 
bc*cn engajjcd for twenty- t'lve years in j^alherin^. The collection 
embraces the relics of the district situated between Keokuk and 
the Illinois River, a local it v which abounds with small discoidal 
Stones as its typical relic; also the diNtrict from the Illinois to 
the vicinity ol the Cahokia m<»und. a region abounding with 
stone (graves and large chip{>ed tlint relics ; and the region from 
Cahokia to Kaskaskia. the ^reat a^'ricultural center of the 
Mound- builders. In thl^ last locality the typical specimens are 
the a}^ricultur)l implements, such as Hint hiK-s. s]>ades. picks, 
and the large ground sttme celts, some of which are fifteen inches 
in length. The Society now has the best collection of Mound- 
builders* |M>ttcr>' extant. It has also a large (|u.mity of flint 
relics, representing all the arts and industries of the prehistoric 
people. It is well that the western specimens are being gathered 
mto western cabinets, for they represent the very things which 
the western mounds but partially disclose, but when taken with 
the mounds furnish the complete record. 
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H(M)K HKVIKWS. 

Thf St'iry nf ij Mnuud: or, TKf Shatnuff in iW-f'ulumbinn Timet. \\\ Trof. 
rvrii** Thoiiia.". 

Pr. Thomas is otniiniiinLT liin chn^cn work of nhowinf? Indiana to l« 
Mouiiil-liiiiMtT^ and MMunil-)»iiilil«*ni to Im* IinlianH. with th«* i<hik that hj 
tliio nifuiiH hf Tiin nirry ImcIc thi* rt^'fint of th<* hiMiorir tri)N*p into pn'hia- 
tririi- tiiiK'^. Wf ilii ii'it kiiiiw hut t}iat Huir«*HH will rrown hi- ftrortf . and 
that hfuill in tiiiif tirfak •lowii nil th«* harriiTH and iftiivimv the piihlie 
that thi* MiHinil-hiiiiiltT** Mi-rr a v«»ry n-i-eiit pNiph*. Wo, hnwi*vi*r, an* ii«»t 
<|niti' pri'pan'il to ^'ivi* up tlie pti-itinn wi< have taki-n that tlu* inoiintlfi an* 
iM'ir** niifi«*iit tliaii th«* hiMnrir workn, and that th«' ativanreil rhanni-ter of 
till* tiiiitvitt'- iif thi* iii'Min-l- art- not to Ih* rxplaini**! hy proving the ronlact 
nf ihf whiti* man with ihf MMniiil.huililiTT>. 

Wi« arkn«>M li'ilk"' th.it •^'inn- of thi* n-lir?- arf vrry '•in^mlar and nt»t eaaily 
«-xp':iMifd. N«iiiftif ihi'iii an* piThap^ any nmri* •lithcult t^i fxplain than 
tin- \t'rv r«"lh'« whiili Dr. Tli'»nia- ilt-rrilM*- whfn hi- writi-- tin* "Sturv of a 
N1"'iijI." '\'\\%' r»'iii'- ri'f«rn-l ti» arr ri»pp«T t.t)'l«*t?*. •■!> «hirh ar«» |MirtrayMl 
liMiit.iii ti/iir»-* wil!i w ill;.'- •xti-ridiiiLr fr-iiii tht-ir "-hMiiLli-p*. Thi**^* tijnirwi, 
Ui-ri- i; ii"T ^'f tilt' pi'i--ili:ir iici'i •1ri-«- .iii>i •'•i^tiniit-^ and tatiNM*<| fjiiVtfi, 
rlliJil^ ai-i- iri). ii^ fiiiliian' ii •!.>>•■ t 'I i<'«*d him'iDi; tin* illtiotratiniio itf (^hrL«ttan 
arT .|i- r!.«"l f»v Mr- .1 it. - .ii I»r riiMiuii*' arjniiH-n! j- that iIihm' |H*i*iiliar 
r«-;.. - I'l'i''! ri'i' li.ix*- ^f ri di-i"!-*!*! •! in a iii"i:rid nl" pri'hi<-|iirir tiiii«'*. hut 
III-:-' ! a'.i- Imm-ij t'fn- x\.:k i.| -^itiii* Indi.ui -M^-t-iin-ni t«i thi* tinii- of thr 

• li-fi\tf ■. Ii- ^tlt.l- !!;»■ "*'h.i\* in-»' In iian- a-* f h*- loirtirular triN* nhirh 
■ Iwilr lit-ri-. Ii iilf tlif Tiii'Mifl and d*';-*!-!!! ■! tin- nln- Thffi* are ••I'ViTal ati'i- 

• ii-n(;t! • •irn idflH I'll ••II \Khlh hi' hUild- )i > iirjMllifllt. t. The niMMnhljftnos 

)>ftwi'f:i : 'ii< -t-»ii*- I :-!- t>>Mnil iii thi* depth* nf ihi- pyranihl ni«Minil and 
tilt* ^*<-ni- /ra\f- rniiii-l 'in flu* hank- nf Tin- ( 'uiidifrlanil. in Illinnii* and 
»*..ii»|,i'»i, « I*. :.i .iij.l i'l-i-w !i*-ri'. "J 'Mil' ri— •■ndilaijr*'- )i«>tw«*t*ii tlicvt* nrna* 
ii.tMiTt d f '• • f'l'Mi'l .n Mil- iM"'iii«l .in>I thi'-i- fi»iiii'i ill th»» ni •un«l- of Tfn- 

I. ■. \'k.in-.i-. M --"ir. asi'i *"iiiMiiTn l!fiii.«i-. a'l ••!" thtiii l«N*jilitim 

« '.■-r- :■ . ' I ...i.i. ;n' ih i ■ ar.- • --juti iii .1 Thi- !fi!r.l .i.- -.ji ijt. nn » h:i"h he 

<i *i - •!.■ : •n/i--'. .- .1- 1 • i'lw- 1 f.i" *»!i.i» n»-»-. \ inU* l*t*i<intsinK to the 

\ .■ T;k T. -* •• i. .»»f kini*:. * . I..r. i- '••••••i ! .r.i!i-| a* i|i!!i>ri'nt tiiiu"* in their 

V -' r I- ti ' ' •■ '. • < \ i>'.i- I-- -A !,i-ri* t!ii—' l•^ r.imil.ii ;ii-iiin>!» art* oinini*>n and 
■ '■ i -■ ■!.■ /'.!.■- .!♦»■ .1- ■ ■!.-■ •"■.• fi-i \\,*' arifiiHifn* i** rln-fly I'll- 



.i ■ ■ ■ ■ 
I 



■.*»;•■' -!■* I I :.-.■,■:■! J < ' .r att-'.\ --r T ■ :' :- a- l"''.'»» - 1 The ^•haw- 
l.it ri. r- ' r, t v.i'. I r-t 1 I •. - r«.*--ri •■:' !r.t\ wt-r** nt-xi-r kn«*«i ii ti> have 
■■.•.-,■ .^ ■■■'.■••- .11. '■. r;i!; ! ■,. :••- '\\,»- \ ^-^-nkirin. t«> « hirh theT 
}. '.J -.1. ?.-■■. -' r, '-.t • •• J t.. :i:i-i Win* !>li.h-''lll'.t|i'r^ of IiKitintl- 
■ •- .:. • ■ •■ T, irr-\*.-' .ii. i • -■ :t.;,n...ii -ti,-*- that i*, hiiiMfpi of 
-•■.•■■ ■ i' .1. r. T.i ■. . r : ■ ■ *'i: !••■■; ■ !iT- WV do not know that 

• ' . ■ . ■ •• I ■ . : I'.-. '. J', jr I ■;. ■■ .tr- -r -t i.a'urf •••r'-hip. LV It ••eeint 

• I- ' • • .»■•;■:••■ -■■•.. »■• »h;ih the -hawMri-* may have 

• •'••■ • • .•• ■:: i r .1 *■ r'.-wi 1 ■ \ ' > .md t^i a-« r.lif* the prraniid* 

r .• • ■ ..■• •• ;• !:• ; *. ran ■!- .ire nrt !h*' u-rr^tiifv which, At 

• ■ ■ J..- ■ 1'.- -■• . ■*.!- ... :;,..•; .\ M..- \ ar;-. •;- triU* of the MuMOKM 
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■tork— (>r«*ki>.CIiurUwfi, Chirkaimmfi, vW. TUr ri*htv foiinil in thi* iiyrainiilii 
ar«* ^u^h as an* ni«»rt* )mhiiiiiiii){ to a rwrv (if fiuii-wnnihi|i<»r» Mirh tu» tht* 
Mu*M*ii|c«*«*« wt*r«*, than Xa a rai't* nf aniiiial*wonihi|i«*i>.fiU('hafitht* Alir<>nkinH 
wrnv :t Many writrni havi* risti|;ni/i<<i tht* rw«*niliUm*r U*twifn tin* rrVwa 
tif till* Mi'xiran" an«l (Vntral Ainrrtran- anil thvMMik'^in-, which H»mir|irifH* 
tht* t*x}ilnri*rM aiDontc the niiiiin<lp. antl it i^ In'ttiT for u« tci a«*knowh*il|rp a 
ointa<*t U'twi*rn thi*M* liifitantly iM*|4irat«*i| nwi'p than to fonf tlu*arininient 
4. Ill* put'* th«« Shawnt*i-»* on a h*vi'l with thi* iMM'alU**! oiviliusl raivi*. Tho 
inn>n!*ii>trnry of aM*rihin|r hi lii);h a isra<l<* of rultiir«* to tht* Shawnc«*i* at a 
flat«> iiii)»*«N|iu*nt to thr ili«4*«>v«*ry i» «>iir ^reat«-»>t ohj^'iion. Mr. ThomaM 
thinkfi that tht* Shawn«*«*fi hnilt villa«^*t*. mhfi^i* ri'niainf Vfrt* \v({ n4*ur Kurt 
Ancirnt : othtrp think that tht* Sha«n(*i*** wen- tin* |h<ii|i1i* whf>(Mvii|iii*<l tht* 
rru'ion. at Mai)i**onvi!h*, < >hit». whi'rt' tht* Hfh-pit* ainl aiiri«*nt hnrial ^roiin'lfl 
art* f«iiin«l. Thry art* iht* |»t>«»|*h* who wi*rt* aMiiN*iat«*<l with the Ivlawartt 
an*t «it*rt* nlwav*> a* nitle an^l a^ n^tle*-** a^ aQ%' tritn* of Navact^. To aiHTihe 
to thi'in n*h(> whi«'h rrwnihh* thi* w(irkt< (if art of thf Mfxii'anii if^ nnfini- 
aloii-. Ti. l^ It not t'a*-it*r tfipay that aonit*tri)N*t»f|iyr»iiii«l*hiiii«lt*ni waniiertnl 
north, Iniilt the (*ah«tkia niountl antl tht* imiiin«l at llfanl-town. < >hio. in 
whii'h pton«* trravt** wen* i!i*»i*ovfrt^l, hut mh*» wen* eniirfly tlitfcrfnt fri»m 
any triiN* like the Shawnt*!** If one triU* wanilerit! **\*-t thr entire n*tfion 
enihru4*t*«l lN*t««ffi theniouth of tht* Ohio an<l lh«' Pflaware Kivi<r,an<l from 
Nitith (*ari»Iina aloni: the Tcnncwtt* anil ('iini!HTijiii>l. eoiiM not another 
trilit' havf |la«^e«l from (*arter«vil)e or Ktowah to tlit* h«'a<l wati>n* o( tht*^e 
rivrro, ami up the Illinniri Kivi*r, at a ilate pn*iHtlin^' hi*-tory. h'avintf their 
pyramidf* an^l Mime Knivi*^ to mark tht-ir trark ' iMi) W.v Shawnet^ U*a%'e 
^tone trniveii on the Ivlawan*' AriN-niin^r to Mr i\i\ ItnMwin ^tonetrravea 
an* fi»un«l in Huron County. < »hio. Mii**t wi» a*eriU' th«*m to thi* > haw net*? 
If i>tnne irravi>*> mtiiit Im* takfn ai* eviilrmv an*! fven-thinir i- io fullnw, we 
ffhall havfatapkon our haml?'. (• Thi* aiviiU-nt of a tikHiri* with wintr» pn>- 
tniilintr from itn fthoulilern found in the ih'pth of a larp* pynniiil nioun<l, 
1^7 '» feet in ri nil ni fere nee ami 1^ ft*et high, f»ituatt*il in a f;roup of pyraniitifi 
in the nii'lM of the pvniniitl-huililer«' tt*rritorv. iloer* not hv aiiv nieanfi 
pn>%'e the mouml tt> 1m* niiMlern. nor *hw* it prove that any nii»«l**rn triln* of 
wiM, aa\ap* Imlian^ either huilt the mounil or made thi* titnirt* 

7. We take thi* nrnamFnt», the lianiliianiun«l the ankle^-^ml kni*tv. wriPta 
ami arnip. the Imniin an«l tawt^lp and mrdp hanging from the head, the 
douMt*«he«ile«l axe. PiimifHinted hy a ft«ther. whit'h i« raiM**l aUivethe high 
hfliiiet, and t*p|>erially the uiaMpii* or h<*ail in the hand of thip plumetl war- 
rior, and "ay that no Shawnee c«>uld have d«>\iM*«l audi a tiktiri*. We would 
rathi'r nin the ri*k of a<*knowlt*ilging c^inta<'t with (Vntral Amrrira. nr the 
inlro*ltii*tion *»( that i*lenient of OiriMian art whirh ('«in^i*iti*«l in wing" iwu- 
ing from t4ii* ^houMerii. generally MipiH-w^sl to lN*angel*w mg«. in pre-Colum- 
hum tiiiif*p, ami vet we do not think the lant nt*iiiw;irv. It «li>ee MfUi af if 
\*T. ThoiiiM wai* standing in hi^own light. He in anxiout^to traiv the htittorj 
r»f ih«* niiMlrrn triUf* liai'k to pri'hiMorir tinit*-*. and i* to )ie ftuumt^ndevl tor 
hi* efT'irt in thi^ dinTtion, Imt when he luakee fM> many of the pyramidal 
ni'Kindp an^l their reliiv to iNdong U* hi^torii* Indiati*. we fail to follow him. 

TItf fat-t i« that the MouDd-huildeni of the S.iuth wrre entin*ly different 
from th'i^ of the North. If we should idtMitifv them with anv modem 
In be. It wtrtild l>e with aome one nienil^er of the Smthern ituck, certAinlj 
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not witli 11 wuinliriiik' tribe nf AlKonkins like the Sliawneen. The ilinrener- 
Hi'v iiiMNt liiixc I H 'I'll very ni|>i(l, imtre rapiil than we iin- willing' tii admit, if 
thr S|i:iwiif«'*<. wIkiiii w«- rail a will] trihe. hiiill Mirh ii iimiintl or «h'viK<*«l 
iiMil N'ft Mirli a nlir a«* I'r. T!ioiiia>* ih»?-rril»eH in thi* "Stt»ry of a Mtuinil.'* 

It i«i :i til in 'I'piitur. 

Thf KiT'in'.iiun ItitHtw: iir. Thf t 'ftut I**fif»lt^ ttf Ti ft*. Hy AHnTt S. «fat^rhet. 
Afili • •liijii-al anil l-'.ilinolo^ical l*a|H*p«<)f the PealMMly Mii-enni. Mar- 
xanl I'nivrr-itv. Vul. I, No. "J. 

Thi" panijililet ^hi>w<« tin* valu'* **( i'o-i>|N>ration. a^ the I*t«alM»«ly MiiMMim 
i*i ihi* |>iiMi-}icr. ami tin* riarean of lithnoln^y the etlitor. Mn». Alii'e W. 
nli\iT. tif Ma— -ai'hii-i'ti*-. fiirni'*hi"' thi- inforniation : AlhiTt S. i r:itMohet 
wriliy ihi' «li'<tii|.tii.n; Charh-* A. Ilaninionil anil Prnf. K. W. Tiitnani U-intf 
tli«' partii- \%lin havi* lirmi^'ht thr matter to liiflit. 

I'hf linlian- •If-i-iilM'tl wi-n* rertainlv not of a vitv }iiKh krra«Ie. Tliev 
oei-m t'p havi* )»'*'U iMnrn'-e, trirky, thie\i**li ami i|uarri'I'M»Tne, hut their lan- 
L'liai:** i* wi'ilh pn-^iTxinL' thfir iii-toni?* wortli ri'i-allinu'. They may have 
hi't'n a Ti-trii^Tinh' triln". Th«*ir rii-t»iiii wa-, when tln-y -ni<>ki*<t. to mmhI tlii* 
-Ml ik" thr I i^li Till" n-i-tri!-; lir^T tn thi* norili. thi-ii to ih** im^I. Wf*t anil 
Muith: !•• »-t.»ri' at ihi'-'in whi-ii if 'li-ai'pearf'l int«i tin* -t-a. I ln-y i>iL'nale«l 
with -Mi'ik»': -•:i:i- ii|" tin- -:/iiaI- ri'^iMiiMi-l ••jiiral hi»i'*. -oiin' parallel liiii**, 
-••i:.)- I.irir:i!. iwt-iity •t;[lirfi:t w.i)-. iiH'-f n-iiiarkahli-. f«>r tli«-ir nii*«M»at:ea 

\\*'r*- Mil !i'r<-r ]. Th:- ;rihi !'.\i*tl i>ii tkf i-oa-t ••f Tfxa''. ni-ar Matat:«»nia 

!*. ly. ^Ir- «»!:\ii Lii»-\\ !)iiin wht-n a rhiM. a- h^T fatlnT. Mr. ISriiliri-, 
;iM- 1 'l.t-ri' ;i! !fji- 'iTiM-. I lit- f.n 1- wtTi- p-i'i irili 'I. Ihf w-»r'l- ^^t*rv writlrn 

■ li\%!i. .Ill 1 ■ :-• I'll- :i -ii-l. )' i! flu- in ini-i"r!|«i w.i- I"-f r»rliinulriy Mr. 
<i.i?-i In-*, f-y ■ ■'-■ ■i!i'-'i-ri.ii/. -••i<iri I i-rpt'ijli irifi>rri..iti<in t.» til! •••» tMiri*^. 
Mr* M..\it .1.,.) -,,.,:. .i;ri-r!!i»- ;ii? fUi.iTi-iri ».i- j.m-ii, hii! th*- ri'i'*'r-l liaii 

hl'fll }.?•-• r*ii| .IM-I .- I.'-W ;!".«l; 11.*- |'llli!ii. ("lil- -aiiif work •I'lkrht Ii»Ih» 

■ |iii;i" i' '1 •' Wi-r. trj-l rhf— ■ ?w » iik-»;'MV. Ill* 'I'ljltt !■• H"rk in thi- iiitiTior. 
Ill I.. ; i.i - .in- ;a--:rij aw.iy whti-i* k!i-»w 1» lijt- .it" liiihan IriU- i- vahi- 
.il»!i- \V.' .Tr.'iit i|.| !l.. I ..itj.i-raf H'H, !«iH Mi-a-k why ii<>t ••iten-1 it. The 

AllariV- i-M-' .- f.. ■ ?li.- ■■Illy [.la*!' w Inri* j I fi-iill- y^A\ f-'llnw fr«iru the 

frill. 1!\ fi-'iii'i'in- \\ !»:■ h -h'-'il'l f M-t aijjoii^» tli«i-i' w lio ari- nn!ii<'ii" !•■ j*r- 
j't ''Li!-' tr.'- Tf -r I w li.i h - -♦• !:.i^'i- !■• |fri-J:, unit— mi»r»' fJli'rt i* Muile to 
T.iKi- .• ft- ■ . 'Ij.- ' .\ .uj r»M'r»*-rli!.i!:\i- 
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TWO INDIAN DOCUMKNTS. 

Mpirr.P ii\ Ai.uKKT S. CiAi.MMihr. 

I .MI<iK.\TIoN OF TIIK WICHITA INDIANS. 

At a council of the Wichita people. hcM on the Washita 
River, May i«>, 1SS5, Cliicf Niastor, of the Taw.ikoni Inclians, 
maile the ftiUowinj; statements: 

When the Wichita Intiians lived on the Arkan.sas River other 
Indians crowded ui>on them from the north and east. and. after 
a fi^ht, iir<ive them southward. The chief of the Wichitas at 
that time was Tttdekit.s.idie. lie said that ft»r times immemorial 
his people had lived in the same count r>\ and was driven from 
it only through the onset of the Indians above mcntiimed. In 
a council it was decided to send a party of explorers to look out 
for a new tract to settle u|)on. The >elecled parly went •south- 
west, and when it struck the Wichita mountains the surrounding 
country plca.se d them so that they decided to report in favor of 
going there. After their return a council was called, and the i>arty 
of explorers pleaded for emigration to that iM>rtion of land. The 
removal was decided U|K>n, and as horses were then unknown, 
the whole i>eople, which was then very numerous, haii to walk 
the distance on fiH>t. Arriving from their villages upon the 
Arkansas River at the banks of the North Canadian River, they 
followed it up stream and arrived at the bend of the river, .it the 
Red Sand liilN. There they stopped, built lodges and sowed 
their corn From this location a part of the Wichitas were 
called Taw.ikoni. for this Wichita word signifies "river bend 
among red or sand hills". Having lived there several years 
thev telt a de*«ire to remove, and led bv Todekits.'idie they started 
for the Wichita mountain^, supposing that the soil there was 
better adapted for raismg Indian corn. After the Wichitas had 
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settled there Toilt-kit^.idie died. Ni:istor also made the addi- 
tional st.itcnirnt. nblaineil from hi^ mother, that after leavin«; 
the Red Sanil Hilis on the Can.idian River they did not travel 
dirrctlv tu the Wichita tununtains. hut rcmamed a few vearb 
ncnth of the il-"a:«»e» Washita Kiwr, set up farms near the mouth 
vif Su^ar Cri-t:k Mi«»rth of An.ul.irko), and were forced from there 
onl\' through a ^t-neral inundation, which tloodeii all the lands 
around tlu- Washita, <»f which Su^jar Crt-ck is a tributary, join- 
ing It from the north ne.ir the ajji-ncy buildinj^s. They then 
lied to tht: Wicliita mountains, and this occurred in the time <»f 
Nia^tor's jjraiititather. Nia^tur was born there in iS;^, near 
Mount Scoti. and his mother was alsn burn in the Wichita 
niMuntains. but the earlier emigration nf the peitple fr«>m the 
Ark.in^^as Ui\er t'»'»k place at the time of his j»reat-L;randUthcr. 
Ihe tr.icl where their vdl.i^es then sti»od was in the ncijjhbor- 
hood of Wichita Lily. >'-d/,wick ("•Mintw Southern K.msas, and 
llint-h»a»K. with pottery, are now foiwui at tlnir former >ettle- 
inent**. 'I'o this atjstrai t ot the tr.iil:tM*n 1 .idd the deposition 
m.ide by Niast*tr in its «»ri,Miial ti-riiiN. siiue many points are 
m.i.l'- iii««re I lear Ii\- it. I have rei. rived llii^ liocument through 
the kindness of Mr. II Kidm.ilerk of the ('tun.mche, Ktowa 
.in«l Wi» hita A;.;in^y. uii'ler «!.ile of Au.;iist 2^. 1SS5. 

At .1 til :nc:l oi till- Wirhitas. M.iy |.,. !•>;, Ni.islor. chief of 
the law ikoriie. ^a:'!. ** Mv tiiotlui told nie tl.at lu i father said 
sli- Wis iiiirii on t!i'- Ark.uiNaN Kivc-i, li I-.w whi r-- the t«»wn of 
W:i iita MOW :s. and wlieie til- if we:e i'.iOs if. the;^r''und in 
wlinii r<»'.;M Im- found ll;ni h- .i-I^ i-t irritw> and al>t» pottery, 
n«Mi wlieii- the < • .1.;-- cou!ilr\" now i-* My i;re.it-^;rani!f.ithcr 
l- M :i:'- III-::!' : i!: i: w Ip n lli' Wichita^ !ivrd un the Arkansas 
KiviT th- In-iian^ li>>i!i lite n -ilh an<! < a^t i rowdi-d .mil fou*;ht 
th' rii. aiil ■liMV thvin th:'* way . lh.it at that t:tTie lH de-kitN-a-die 
fm'-iniii;.; ■• r.-.y 1 ]r.' ! ' was tin ch:et i»f the Wuhit.!-*. lie t<^ld 
m\ Ml 'ill' I ih i! "iir ;»'t»-.i!- ha-i a'.wav" lived there, but .ifter the 
l:i<:..i".-^ ! ■ -rlh* ill lu our p-nple he'.t! .1 coviruil ami concluded to 
I'lii'. '• .iw.r.' fioMi ih' le SoTiu" nf ji-:r people were selected to 
■/'I .1:1! lii ik '» :'. I r I c ■antrv. Ih-- piilv selected went si>uth- 
w • :.!;[ l!. >■ - I '■ ■'■ "'■ Jill i:!!"* :i"w i ailed Wich:!.i mountains, 
.i: : !.f: 1:1: ■ .lit';. \ :\ :'.-i ': Tr:' y i- lur:i'"d t" the \:lla(;e 
; t:i u • : k... ' in u .1". i .1 ci»iiik'.I .in«i !:• ir<i what the 
: • ;• ::-ir'-. ■: 1 .J. ■;! llic ! i:v: tli:y ii.ii ^-t :!.::; it it p'ea^ed 
lii :m. .-■■ 1 •. ■: t' li;- > •■. .;!r : .1 ! -i! mi ;■•••]»:: t-» ^ ■ llierc At 
•;./*.::. 'I: : ■■■ i i .ir ::: i-\ \\ u !.;Vis. .iri<! • .r p-i»plr had 

:. :: -.r. . :■ rli ::• w-: !'.»•::■ :n !)i- ..» nlrv-. and 

, ■: l;i .: \ ■. ' "» >:\ ih' At"-. .i\-.\^ K:\er to jjo 

•'..■ ! I : • ■ .•. I ■. \\ ii'". ll:..y ariiNe ! a! t)'.«- North 

< .-. I l.i . •• i. ■ .,■ i ■;:! ::: I* ! : 'T r. ! thev carr.c !•• the Red 

:. : ' "I? ^- ■ ■: ■ : :;v I ■. i. w :.i. :>• l: i y tv.ade \:l]a^cs 

:: i :.i. i t..'rii I: w.i^ :::■.: ■ th.il ^onic v.»f our pfp'.e were first 
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called "To-wA-co-nics," because Ihcy lived in sand hills in the 
bend of the river. To-w.i-co nie is a Wichita Indian word 
meaning; "hcnd in the river ainon^ red hilN or sand htlT'. Our 
|>eoj)lf, after living* there some years raising corn, ^jol tired, and 
the "H*»y chief" iTo-dc Uils.i-die) told them that they would all 
go to the Wichita miuintains. winch was a iK'tter country for 
raisin^' rorn. To-de-kit*i-.i-die died after our |K*o|>le had settled 
in the Wichita mountains." 

"I forgot tt> tell you that my mother told me when the Wichitas 
moved from the Red liillson the Canadian River. thev remained 
for some years north of the Washita River, and made farms near 
the mouth of Su^ar Cretrk, and while they lived on the Washita 
there was a hi^ freshet which covered all the bottoms and floo<!ed 
ttie whole country, after.which our |x*ople moved to the Wichita 
m'>unt.iins. This was during the life-time of my grandfather, 
and mv mother was born in the Wichita mountains. I am now 
forty-ei^^ht years old, and was born near Mount Scott. My 
mother was \ery old when .she died, thirteen years ago. She 
was much older than Ks-t|uit-cho is now." 

"The Wichitas a long time ago were railed Tawncc Pic(jues, 
but our (K*o{)le did not call themselves by that name, and I do 
nt>t know why we were called by that name." 

Ni-A>-Ti»k, hts X witrk. 
Witness: Chief of the Towaconie." 

(Sign-d) I'.. H TowNsF.NP. 

For a Ix'tter understanding of the relations among the Fani 
tribes in the Indian Territory, it will be well toconsi<ier that the 
name Wichita represents a tribe as well as a ilan of that tribe. 
The Wichita trilK* had the following seven clans, as ascertained 
by Rev. Owen J. Dorsey. in iSSi. from a Taw.ikoni man called 
Ni-.i-^htuwi. who is probably identic il with our Niastor: 

I . Witchil.i. 2. Towakarehu. 3. We-eko t Weko. Waco. I lueco). 
4. Akwetch. 5. Sidahetch. 6. Kishkat. 7. Kiri-eshkitsu. 

Here the difficulty is to find out whether these names repre- 
sent originally diflerent tribes who Jx-came the allies of the 
Wichil.i. nr totemic gentes. into which the main stock of the 
WiLhita had gradually diverged. The language of the Towa- 
karehu or Tow.ik(»ni is about iiientical with that of the Wichita, 
but that of the Wrk<i shows more disparity. 

The name by whuh the Wichita originally called themselves 
was r.iw.iy.ish. Tawaihash : also spelled Towiache, Towache, 
To.ixa"-. Tt»weeaNh Their present appellation, Wichita, which 
th« y .*|'p'y to themselves, is thought t'»l)e of C)sagc origin, and 
t*» mean '" migrating."' " removing". 

The 'ttiier n im- as mentioned by Nia-^tor is French and should 
re.ui I'awnees pujues (not Ficquesj. that is. the tattoed Fawnecs. 
Another ap{>elIation — Fawnee Ficts — smacks of book-learning 
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for it is taken from the Scotch tribe of the Picti or " tattoed," so 
called by a I^tin term at the time of the Romans. The third 
name mentioned by Niastor as applied to the Wichita Indians, 
Kitikades or *' Painted Kyelids," as he renders it, is the name 
given to them by the Pawnees proper, and is pronounced Kiri- 
kurus or Kidikurtis. 

James II. Deer, a Caddo interpreter consulted by me in 1886 
during his presence in Washington, D. C, agreed with the state- 
ment given above, that Wichita was an Osage term signifying 
" movmg about, " and as to the name of Taw.ikoni he heard 
from the Wichita that it belonged to their language and signified 
"sand hill bend". The Wacos.anothercognate tribe, now count 
only seventy i>eopIc, and their name means "migrating" in 
Wichita, by which, he said, their travels or raids into Mexico 
arc referred to. The Red Sand Hills above mentioned are now 
known as the Kcd Hilh, and lie on the banks of the North Cana- 
dian within the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation, ten miles 
above Darlin^'ton, Indian Territory'. 

The remnants ti{ all the^e tribes h.ivc been gathered for the 
la^t tvventv vc.irs or n)ore in the Indian Territory, north of the 

mm m 

W.ishita KiviT. and in iSS/^ shewed the following population: 
Wicliit.i Iiiili.uis i7'>. r.iw.iktiMi 14;. Waco 64. Kichai 63. Caddo 

5 ;w . lot.il i^S,-. 



II. i:i:m<»vai. uk tiik taknsa i.muans. 

M. i'" \l:ll\I»IJ \ I \ M.M. i»KM XN-* !.K I'» A\kII. I7'»4.* 

• ■ /. f : .'.'.'■ i^-r ./i.s r. tens as t/t .\ t' n : in > //.» tit /«* ^^ 'l'ilt\ qui dnnni 
p.iN^i r «!.in^ l.i kivii-rr rin:;^(: ;ivec Ics A)).il.iclu'S et celui del 
r.ik.iii.is <ii'N Alil).ini«'ns Nciit venus me tmuvcr. I*".t [m*ont 
«!> ni null- (1 .il'.cr s rt.iblir ^i:r l.i RiVi- ilfiMtc du lU-uve A la Kourchc 
! I - •. r /; it: m ■ /• '' . /.^ di> /. / ntt d. ; ■ » //i.v « j « w: /ri ^// de\^ Nou vel le Or- 
I'ln*., I'- n'.ii pti l«'ur re! user eelte {.;r.icr et je me suis prele 
il'.i-.it.iiU pi-.SN viiIontiiT** .1 !( iir^ c't.iblissement dans cette jiartie 
• i :e \\ \-";> <lc"* .iv.inta^L-'* scnsiMcs jH'ur !a cotonie. Ce*» deux 
v:'.!.i • - *«»n! Li»mp«»si "i v\*z pris lic J- «i » jKTsonnes les Taensas 

n! « ":;.i ^rijf ' it l.'ultiv.it' ufN it *if font d unr bonne ressnurcc a 
!,i \ ■ j\r!l- <'r!«iii- K' - r.ik.ma'^ Alibanii Ills nous pritcureroiit 
'». :: !.i ih Ml- r'->'ini '■. 111. iin un .iv.mt.i^^r plus rt-el ce serait dc 

• ..;.;).!.' r .i.i\ Icii.ikt.iN SI itiix ci vonlaient tenter quclques 
Ml ;r -:i:!'. N ;r n»^ p.»*N'---i»n^ ll-^en sunt n.iturellement cnnemis 
c! !«•-. 1( ii-il.ti-- Ic-i cr,i:.':ifnt 

I'pMii \\\ : ;ir:rN m i.jc l»y w\m about the documentary evidence 
c«'*:._ x\\.\\.\ ill'- ult'::i.it«- !.i!e - l' thi* T.iens,i |>eople after leaving 

•VX'-v, It (■i'-kiw*' riiArki'tl "i '••rrr«|- in littii'^ c**u«t»1#, l«t»uUl*n«.** VolilBM XIV 
]*ri-«cr\rd :xi liie »ri-liMc« >*r itir Ministry uf ilie Marlur. I^Mla^ 
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the hospitable shores of Mobile Hay atul Alabama River, I received 
from Mr. Pierre Mar^ry, who in eilitin<^ the colonial documents 
concerning French North America preserved at the "Ministerc 
de la Marmc," the above pici e. with its defective punctuation, 
the contents of which he will prol>ably emlMuiy in the next 
volume of his " FK'Couvertes et Ktablissements des Fran<;ais/' in 
course of piiblication in Taris since iSSo. The translation is as 

fdllnws: 

"MK. I)'.\|ill.\i>n: AT M.W iiKIKAN^; AI'KII- ID, I7^»4. 

"The village of the Tarnsas in the vicinity of Mobile, the in- 
mates of which ha<l to pass over to the Red River with the 
A pa I aches and the Pakan.is-Alibamons, have called upnn me to 
ask fK-rmission for settling; upon the ri^ht-hand bank of the 
(MiNMSMppi) river at thr Shetimasha fork, which is distant from 
Ni^'W Of leans .il)out thirty lea|;ues. I could nut n- fuse to accede 
tt) their demand, and have countenanced their pn»jcct to settle 
at th.tt spot, so much more willingly as I consider it <»f advantaj^e 
to the colony. The two villai^cs comprehend nearly JTiK) j)cr- 
stms The Taensas are hunters andtiller^ <»f the soil. and will be 
of i;reat sup|K)rt to the Cily of New Orleans; whereas the 
Takanas-Alibamons will furnish the same help to us. though a 
more real ail vantage to us woultl be to oppose them to the 
C'hactas, should they attempt t«» make forays on our possessions. 
They are their natural enemies, and the Chactaws are afraid of 
them.- 

In the March number. 1S85, of Tin: Amkkuan Anm«jiakian 
Dr. I). G. Krinton has revtiked in doubt the authenticity of the 
Taensa "(irammar" and *' Popular Son^s.'* published three years 
before by Messrs. Maisonneuve \ Co.. Pans. To arrive at this 
end he assert •! that the Taensa jicoplc, after leaving' their old 
home between Vicksburg and Natchez, on the west side of the 
Mississippi River, they remained for ten or twelve years upon a 
temporary cession of land,* and a while after this disapfx-ared 
entirely, so that in 1740, or thereab<»uts. certainly not one Taensa 
remained in existence. All this is leased on an entire misconcep- 
tion of the historic facts. The Northern Taensas, after having tied 
di'wn the Mississippi River from the fury of the Chica^a Indians, 
were by the French authorities finally settled on the western 
site of Mobile Bay, below Fort St. Louis, and thirty miles above 
VitrX l.'onde (now the site of Mobile City, Alabama*. This same 
|K-..plr \^.is ni»w called the Southern Taensa; it continued to 
exist ;on^ .ifter 1740, for by the prfwnt tituumcuf of /f^'./ it is 
pfiivnl |th.it its population, joined to that of the Pakanas. was 
two hundred souls In Louisiana, they reap{>ear in I So; upon 
thf Rfd River, and in Rev. Schermerhorn's Rep«>rt i»f \^\2 m 

•Th*-v :iT<*d rt«iin IH^M III 1714 upon thr Iit«mruvr farm. <iu lh« Ml««l««tppl lllver, 
wb>-rr ihr Krviirii r^iiuniftnd^r bad ptaierd tbeni. 
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the same tracts. Since the arguments of Dr. Rrinton against the 
authenticity of the Taensa language and especially against the 
soni^s of 1S27 are largely based upon the alleged early disap* 
pearancc of the whole tribe, we may gather from this how shaky 
the whole of his "discovery" really is, although he is still harp- 
ing on it, whenever any opportunity presents itself. 

After peace had been concluded between France and Great 
Kritain and the French lands had been ceded to the Knglish, 
the tribes dwelling south of the Ohio River held a meeting at 
Mobile, in the spring of 1764, to decide upon the new course to 
be pursued against the now all-absorbing power. The following 
tribes resolved to expatriate themselves rather than to abandon 
their old friends, the French colonists, and followed them to the 
west of the Mississippi River: the six lower towns of the Chacta, 
the Taensas, Biloxis, Pascagoulas and a portion of the Alibamus. 

Very little is known in histor>' about the Pakanas, who figure 
here as a part of the Alibamus. Their name is Chacta.and they 
are perhaps identical with the Xanipakna. once at the mouth of 
the Alabama River. Their name signifies the ** upper ones," oe 
"those above". During the nineteenth century Pakanas arr 
mentioned in Louisiana, west of Middle .Sabine River. 

The spot on the Mississippi River where the two tribes wished 
to settle, is the |>oint ni-ar Donaldsonville. where the ^reat river 
sends a portion of its waters to thegulf by the liayou Ijifourche. 
It is a place of importance in Indian and colonial histor>'. and 
the eaNtern part of the Shetimasha |x*opIe formerly held this 
bavou in its entire len^rth. 
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B\ Srn'iiKN |). Pkei". 

America is called the New World, and so it is. for it is newly 
discovered. Our claim, however, is that America is aNo an old 
world, and comfMres well with other countries m thin res|K*ct. 
We invitt* our readers into the field of American antiquities and 
would call attention to the prehi.storic tokens and remains which 
are so numerous. We are well assured that there are many 
things which will interest them, and that much may be learned 
from the study of American arch;uology. 

History is but recent, but we (»pen the door from the historic 
to the prehistoric, and at once perceive the ancient. The vista 
of a loni^ |>ast oi>ens before ui. It stretches beyond our vision, 
and we are surprised at its ma^^nitude and variety. There is, 
indeed, an air of obscurity covering a |>ortion of it and deep 
mystery ent»hroudin^ it; but this is the case in all lands. We 
may not hope to extend the period ol our history beyond the 
Discover)', but we may find a prehistoric era which will be well 
worthy of study. It is remarkable that the study of the mon- 
uments m the east has the efifect to extend history farther back 
into the remote past and to brin^; up the prehistoric and shorten 
the traditionary. In America the effect is to lengthen the pre- 
historic and to make the traditionary more real. 

To illustrate: Hgypt has a history which extends far back into 
the remote (>ast, but what occurred t>efore history is unknown. 
The same may be said of Chaldea, liibylonia, Assyria and India. 
The historv of these countries is carried back constantly by new 
discoveries; nevertheless, deeper obscurity has come upon pre- 
historic times. It was the ambition of these eastern races to be 
considered very ancient, but the fabulous dates have }>ecn dis- 
proved, and yet the mysterity still remains. China is supposed 
to have had a hist or>' which reached back hundreds of thou.s.inds 
of years Such extreme anticjuity is denied to China, but her 
earliest history is acknowledged to l>c uncertain and obscure, 
(ireeic has had a more modern beginnin;^. but even in (ireece 
history was preceded by niytholojjy, and that mythology is thm 
and sh.nL.wy. The early histor\' of Rome is {>erhaps better 
known, but a mysterious |H:ople is supposed to have occupied 
Italy bi-fore the I^itins migrated from the east. In Scandinavia 
we find the story of the Sea kings. These figure couspicuously 
as the ear lie Nt heri»es, but other |K-ople dwelt there long before 
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tliL' Sc.i kin*;!!. In Great Britain there were also mysterious 
r.iccs. Wc ^o back uf the Norman conquest to find tlie Celts 
ami Saxons, and ^i> back of the Celts and Saxons to find the 
(Iriluiis and the Ha5(|ucR, who were coni|>arativeI)r modem, 
(Ve read the story of King Arthur and his Round Table and the 
tales nf the Druids as marking the earhest jx-riod of history, but 
we find the prehistoric people uf Gre,it Itritain preceding all. 
The same may be said of the continent of Kurope. Wc 
go back to the days of Minnesingeis .ind to the earliest tradi- 
tionary [KTiods, but long before 
these there were races in Hurope. 
In America also there were mys- 
terious races. tiete the one 
great event of hislor)' was the 
landing of Columbus. It is, 
however, a ver)' modern event. 
The prehistoric jteriod in Amer- 
ici was nuich more ancient and 
prolonged th.in the historic, and 
yet tlure is ;;re,it obscurity over 
the entire iHrmd. 

We have Sit befi.rr iisthesub- 
iict ot this chapter, "The Mys- 
tiiioii- k.i.i-%."' e-i)eci.illy those 
|ii!iii>I ill Aniiriia We iire to 
t.ikc the nnmimitnts andthe rel- 
ii -I,!-- an t'Vid>'nc<' th.it ouch r.tccs 
havi' ixistid. but we are to study 
ihesr .IS our special s.^urce of in- 
fiiMii.ition. We call them the 
prehi-.titric races, and yet may 
treat them as though they were 
hiM.iric, 

I. We are tn bi-gin with the 

paliulithic a^^e. It is now ac- 

k!iiiu-led,;edth,tttherewasa)Mle- 

• ■lithic age m .-\mcrica as well as 

to th.- invesli;;.itions ..f Ur. C. C 

;<r\' of the p.i:eolithic a^e m America 

: :n iln- fimtmg I't' many rude relics in 

■n N' V. J-r-ey — relics wliicli strongly 

r I. HI. UK- \i VTA^ l.>:i..wcd. howe%-er. 

:iiip:Minni> in thf vicinity of Kiver 

Irancis 1-; Hi!jii;t I'l^-. 5 and 4 ' 
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The terminal moraine «»f the "^jrcal {glacial sea" stretches across 
the contmenl. leaving the marks of the progress and dechnc of 
the ice a^;e throii-^lioitt the northern Ixinlers. Scattered along 
this ternimal moraine at various |>oints these relics have l)cen dis- 
covered ishich show that man existed even in the '*icea^;c'\ 
They are not found at very i;rc«it depths nor are they associated 
with rem.iins which indicate very ^jreat a^'e; but so far as they 
jjo. lluy help U'* to understand the mystery of man's hcginning. 
Thr condtti.in of man was primitive, scarcely more than a savage 
who gained hiN subsistence by 
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fishing and whi» dwelt u|)on 
the ed;:e of the ice shiet and 
fabricated rude relics. If m(»re 
of the extinct animals had been 
found associated with his re- 
mains or fragments of the food 
upon which he had subsisted 
h a d b e e n discoveretl. w e 
shoulil know something of his 
condition. All that we can 
sav abt^ul this mvsteri<nis race 
is that thev used rudr stone 
weapons .ind that they l>e- 
longed ti> the luleolithic age. 
The date of man's fir-^t ap- 
|>earance is now unkn<nvn. 
Some carry back th** paleo- 
lithic age through th*: entire 
preglacial [Hrriod, makin^^ the 
two contemporaneous: while 
others introduce it at the close 
of the glacial period, making 
the age <if man in America 
about ten thousand years. The 
prevalence of man at the close 
of' the period IS certainly to 
be .icknowlcdged. The pale- 
4«Iithic relics are wide-spread, .. . ,..,,, ,. , . .^ f. - 
and show that p.ileolithic man 

was present in many places We call attention ti> the cuts i Figs. 
I antl ." here, which illustrate the paleolithic relics which arc 
louni Ml |- :ri»;»e Mu\ Aiiienc.i. The sjK-nmen represented as 
I'.i: -.KMU vv.iN <Ji-sc:ribcd bv l)r Thomas WiNon in Tlin Amkki- 
t \N .\n 1 :■ • \Ki \\ and is c.i'.led bv him the Thellean **t St. Achcul 
typf. ■ I ii'- Am«ri. an sjiccimen was tlescribed in the s.ime journal 
by I)r i' i' AbSoli and is saul to be a ^'o«»d representative of 




•<w.- Vinrrlmit Alill tuarlan. Vul \. p. *>. Vi«:. \II.|i «•». V<>1. Vtll. |*. II. .\:m» 
ro|«tlar *^*:rtirr Mi*iithll fur Juijr, l^^l. 
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the ari^illitc of the Delaware. Dr. Abbot speaks of others in 
the shape of rude axes, some of which exhibit an imperfect 
groove, as if intended for a handle, near the middle. See Plate. 

It will be noticed that there is a strik- 
ing; resemblance between the relics 
found in America and those found in 
Kurope. The shape is that of a pear. 
The European specimens generally 
contain a gloss upon them, which is 
called the patina, and frequently have 
dendrites ufion the surface, which are 
sure signs of age. The American 
s|H:cimens very rarely have the patina 
or the dendrites. Prof. Wright, how- 
ever, says that the relic discovered by 
Mr. W. C Mills, in 1889, at New- 
comerstown. fifteen feet below the sur- 
face, has the patina characteristic of 
the genuine flint implements of great 
aj;e in the valley of the S*imme/* 

2. This leads us to the considera- 
tion of the auriferous gravels and lava 
beds. The disL'(»very of a fra;^'ment of a human skull associated 
with the })oiU's of the mastodon in the auriferous gravels of Table 
Mountain, at the drplh of iS(; feet, in 1S57. was an event which 
excited intt-rest .inion^ ail the learned sncictie^ in America and 
Kumpe. A few ye.irs later, in iS(>'. 
I'nif J. 1). Whitney announced thr 
discovery ot a skull, nearly complete, 
at a depth of about 1 30 feet. This 
was in Calaveras County. on the west- 
ern slope of the Sierra Nevadas. Thr 
depr>sit rested on a bed of lava, anil 
was eovcreil with scv<ral la vers of vol- 
canic deposits. The skull was imbed- 
ded in consojiiiated gravel. it\ which 
were severa! <Jther fra'^iiients of human 
bones and rfin.iins i>f some small ani- 
in.il ^ and the ^h( 1! ot .1 land snai 
M uh iiisriiNNii.ii loll- »wed this di-^iov- 
eiv. M.mv Mere mcliiied to doubt 
Its .;cniiinen' s-. Si^me in.iint.iine»itliat 
tilt- in;ners ha*! j'erjM-tr.iti ti a triik, a^ 
til!- -kiill '.s.i^ t.i'.en troift the >h.i!t ol 
• i:i' •'! i:;' aiuient iii:nrs. I'mfes- ^ 

r \\:j;!::- y. ii- 'W-vrr. pub!i-heda it !ter. m which he maintained 
■ s^ i>f the :\:u\, an'! (.lainu-d for the skull extreme 
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wtf have unequivocal proofs of the exiitu-ncc of man nn the 
I'acific Coast (trior to the (jiaci.tl gicriods, jirior to tht- cxintcnce 
of thi- mastodon and the i-ltiihant. and at a timi; whin animal 
and vei^L'tablr life were entirely different from nhat ihty are n>'w, 
and since which a verticil erosion uf from two thousand to three 
thnu!<an[! feet of hard roik str^ita hax taken place." Me pub- 
lished a monograph on aiirifi-roun (;ravels, in which hcdcM'nlK-d 
tht- various liMalities uhere steatite pots and olla?i and murtars 
had iK-en foimd. some •>( them at the depth of lltty feet. Major 
J. \V. I'ouell has shown that these were just such mortars as arc 
found on the surface and so should be cUs^ed with neolithic 
relics of an advanced type. Fi^. ;. It should bv said also ol 
the Cilaveras skull itself that it gives contradictory evidence. 
White in some respects it resembles the l-.skinio ty|>e, it is far 
from being such a skull as one 
woiiliie\|>ect tofind in the gravel 
beds. Judi^ingfrom its |>osition 
we should consider this ]>erhaps 
the mo>t ancient relic which has 
been iliscovcrcd, andmi^ht con- 
clude that It proved that man 
existed in the tertiary [icrii'd. 
but an examination of the skull 
would lead to the opposite con- 
clusion. The Neanderthal skull 
stands in the wtirld of science 
as the representative of the most 
ancient of the human race. The 
Calaveras skull is in strong; con- 
trast With the Neanderthal, It 
was found at a greater depth and 
should be the older, hut it was 
superior and so u outd be classed 
as the yoiint;tT 

Dr Thomas Wilson sums up 
the characteristics of paleolithic 
man as far as known. "He was short of slatiire an<l strong of 
limb. 1 1 i> head was lon^^ in pmixirtion to its breadth, his under 
jaw na- "iju.irL- and heavy, and his chin slo|K-d b.ickward. and 
he had a retreating: forthiad. llis skull wa^ sni.il! in front -ind 
lari;i- behind " No .mich characti-ristics can bi- reco^jni/ed m the 
am n lit AnuTican, It is a theory Mith some that the |Mleo- 
lithn man ..f Kiir->j)e migrated through Northern Asia and sur- 
viv.s !n til.- Kskini'iof the [ireseni. Thi- i- indeed possible. 
This ]i.i1eoJith:c man might, in ihe very ear'.y ages, have jHssed 
over tin- bricig.- formed by the Aleuliaii Nl.ii'ids Me may ti.ivc 
ni:^;[at<'il -outhward, keeping on the edge of the "ice sheet." 
lie m.iy ,ifterward, after the ice sheet retired, moved northward. 
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leaving a fvw stray sgwcinicns buried in the gravel-beds, but the 
ollas and the mottars are still unaccounted fnr. 

In rt-ferencc to the relics Tound in these gravels. Prof. F. G. 
U'nglit says : "' I wns so fortunate as to run U[ion evidence of a 
previously unreported instance of t lie discovery of a stone mortar 
tinder Table Mount:iin. This mortar was found in 1887, lOO 
fi.'ut below the surface and 175 feet in a horizontal line from the 
ed^e of the basalt : made from a small boulder. It is six and a 
lialf inches throu};h the hollow, being about three and a half 
inches in diameter and three inches deep. Another mortar was 
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and was Te|>orted in iSi^i as coming from 
and a [xstlc was pre^ented by Mr, J. F, 
•;;iLal Society with the assurance that Mr. 
Clarence King timk it with his own hands, 
twenty years before, from the gravel under 
T.itile Mountain.'* 

The Nanipa Image h.is excited much at- 
t.nti.>n. It has been described by I'rof. 
\Vri;;hl.l It w,is di-o.v, red .,t H.MSi- City. 
I'!.ihoTerrit<iiy, in.UKtrtesian \w 11, ila depth 
■ •I 3 JO frit -in' I J- '> tiet below the lava rock, 
in a l.i>'' T ot co.ifc s.ind, and immedi- 
ately ab^ivi-.i \ i->:i-tabl'' soil. The de|>osits 
iii.iy h.tvi' been 1 ,iii-ed by -.iinic ancient ob- 
>;rii.lion .if til.' .>n.ike'kiver. iT by some 
-iid.t.n t1->...l ..iiis.-.l by the nu-lting of the 
i>ii'' I'.irk Ihc iiu.i^i'. according to one 
Wiigiit. u,i% iii.idc of . ;.iy — the same kind 
• lilt m ball" bum the well. According to 
III "ut •'!' r.itlii'i line pumite ■>tone. though in 
IS iii.i.lc i.f sli-htly b.iked cl.iy.encruitctl with 
villi- I't' iron. It n.is ,tn inch and a half long, 
-.mi! puin[ithrou;jh the heavy iron tubing.MX 
S.I' l-"i;t" '■and7. "The high degree of 
ili-w.ulliy .ind the pr<ipoTtii>iis ,irc jK-rlect, and 
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Lirkable. These diflTcrentiate 
! .imong the relics of the 

I .(::<'.! "fo'.si: fo.it-pTints." it 

;. .ir.i^u.) The " I'oot-prints" 
i!.-i.:>;).oiho..dol UikeMana- 
e \:<ini:ya c.ive uhich con- 
• ■i tlieiti in th.' sh.i]ie of sun 
ir i.i.ic ]irin:s ,ind inscriptions 
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were made at a very ancient dale, anil that man existed as early 
at the eocene or minccne. Imprints were sent to I'rof. ItairJ, 
to iJr. I>. G. Krinton and to I'rof. F. W. rutnam and with them 
■)>ccimen3t of the shells which were found with the "foot-prints." 
Siec I'latc I. This discovery caused cimsiderable discussion, but 
Dr. Krinton and others took the [;roimd that the "tufa" in 
which the font-prints were imbedded may have been the result of 
an eruption, comt>arativcly recent, and that the shells and other 
associated tokens do not sliow (;reat at;c. The claim that the 
Cave-dweltcrs were capable of marking; complicated sun symbols 
upon the rocks, and of protecting their feet with sandals as they 
walked over the tuf.is, is not in keepin}r with the idea of great 
antitiuity. Certainly man who was associated with extinct ani- 
mals was not likely to have attained to any such advanced state. 
II. We turn next to the Cave-dwellers. It is due to the 
naturalist Lund that (he discovery of Cave-dwellers in America 
was made. In a cave excavated in 
the limestone on the borders of a 
lake in the province of Minas Geracs, 
Bra/il. he dug out the bones of 
morethan thirty individiials. Mixed 
up promiscuously with the human 
remains were found those of several 
animaU still extant in the same re- 
gion. Pursuing his researches, he 
explored more than a thousand 
cives. but in only six of them did 
he find human bones avsiiciatcd 
with extinct animals. lie succeeded 
in ^'atht-rin;; complete specimen^ nf 
forty-lour sfx-cies now extinct, in- 
cluding a rodent of the si/.e of thi.- 
tapir, a ]K-ceary twice a^* lar^'e as 
the living s(M'cies; a mef;atherium. 
lar^c tat, bigger than a jaguar: a 
smil'idon. .1 lar^'c animal akin to the 
salicr toothed tiger; an edentate 
of (lie si/<- of the tapir ; and also a 
s{>e<-i('s o) the horse, similar to our own ; a llama and several 
monkeys l.und claims the presence of m.m on the .-Vinerican 
conliiK'iit from ver>' remote .intiiiiiity. that hi'' ap|)earance dated 
in Soutli America not only e.irlier than any prehistoric jK-riod. 
but evrn earlier in the prehistoric ]>cnod than is claimed for 
man in Kurojte. as several S|>ccies of animals have disappeared 
from the fauna sinct- his advent. Another expb'rer. Amei;hmo, 
also tills us that on the banks of the little stream of Frias. 
twenty leagues from llucnos Ayrcs. he met with human fossils 
mixed with charcoal, pottery, burnt and scratched bones, arrow 
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heads, (,-liiscls. stnnc knives, lo^ret tier with a number uf bones of 
cxtina atiinials on which wt-rc marks of chopping, evidently 
done tiy the liand nf man. AniL-(rhino's discoveries led to long 
discu'oi'in'i Itiirniclstcr rcjeclid ihc theory of the contem- 
poraiiily nf ni.in and mammals whose bones were found to- 
gether, ihe Ar^jiiitine Scientific Society even refusing to listen to 
a memoir iip<in this subject. 

A di-ciissicn has arisen about the caves and the geologicgU 
lime which we must assign to the upper stratum where the 
human bones were t'ounil. IXirwin considers it recent. Kur- 
meistcr assigns it to tlie (pialemary, while I. mid thinks they arc 
alluvi.tl deposits. The disc>)vtnes in North America arc no less 




iiirii'u^,t!i..ii,':i w.- .iic.-pt ih. in with .1 !itt!e more lonfidence.' 
S.. I:;.;- N. .,, .m.l i.i Her- tli-- ( ".,vo. dwellers, so far as 
tliiv li.tvr bf II i!i-c.\iTei| li.ive pinv^'d ti> be Cdmpar.ittvely 
m-Hlirn Ml ri- .ir.- n- example^ in winch the Cave-dwellers 
and ' \tiiii t aniiii il- w--ie ^-s.h latcii A greal contrast exists bc- 
twe-n C.H.- 111 N.ith Aiii<-i..t an.I th.is. m i:iir.>iHr. We call 
.itlciili'ii !■■ Itir cut ' I'l.itr !!■ « Inch lepresenlsa cave at (iailcn- 
ri'iith.iii r. iv.it i.i It .li.iws ii.iwthe bones of man were deposited 
by th" ll'X'd-. winch li;:' d [li'' c.tve-. at intervals .ind how the 
-la'uMnjti-^ ;;i,i'Iii.i':y .nciiiiiul.ited .ind covrreil uvt-r the l.iycrs 
nf b >iii-s Aitli .1 i<j<ky .rust In cntr.isl with this are (he shelter 
■ .IV - nhi. M wi re m'. iip:f.l bv the t'itiV dwiltt-rs. In them were 
l!i' Im;-i-- f :!.<- in-.icif.anil .ill the ci.nvrnunce- f -r [K-rmanent 
,l'....: 11, .11'-' liMii iIl.i; .\Ti:>ricin I .ive dwt 'lirs were neo- 
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to liavo contained many rude Ktone relics as well as human re- 
mains. Shelter taves have bet-n 
ck>scritx-d by 4.'. C. Baldwin and 
M. C Kfjd, as found at Hlyn.i 
and Newbury, ( >hio, The-te 
contain many lionc reliiN. such 
as awU. ncctlies, chi-x-U and 
various other rude articlci. They 
rcsenihle the tiM>ls ustd i»y the 
aborigines ,ind cm , hanlly bc 
ascrilK-tl III an anciint race. 
They ilhistr.itr. hov.eicr, one 
[Kiim — thai the condition of the 
C.ivi'- dwellers and early hunters 
ha> been iHT[K'tuated anion); the i l 

hunters and sava^^es nf this con- ^ 

tinent The absence of the j 
bones ot~ extinct animals as well ^ 
as thL' character of the relics ^ 
would prove that they were com- 3 
paratively mixlern. Col. (.'harles ; 
Whittlfsi-y held that there were : 
three races in Ohio, the tirst be- £ 
ing the Mi>und-builders, thesi-c- s 
ond iK-ini; the Cavetlwellers. the ^ 
third Ix-int; the Indians : but -^ 
IV"f Ktad held that there was i 
a race preceding; the Mound- £ 
buiMers, a race whose skulls ^ /J 
were ver>- thick ami of a low type. ^ 
I'rol. V. \V. I'utnam draws a dis- y 
tinction tietwccn early Mound- i 
builders and late Indians, assign- i 
ing to the latter the loni;. narrow 
skulls so common, but to the 
former the ri>und skulls, and con- 
siders that these were of South- 
ern uri;;:ll. 

A shelter cave was discovered 
mar San lo-ie, in California, by 
!)r Stcj.h.n li.-wers. It cn- 
t,iin<il a number of baskets, in 
utiu'h wcrr bimdles ul painted 
stn J.S, Covered with |H-culiar 
-i).',n^, (irobably the outfit of a 
mmlern "medicine man." Caves 
h.ivr a!s i Ix-en found in Utah, 
but as the remains of man were 
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associated with cars of corn and other relics, wc conclude that 
they were extremely modern. There were Cave-dwellers in the 
Mound-builders' tcrritor>\ Prof. Putnam has described several 
in Tennessee. There were mummies in one of these caves, 
dessicated bodies of natives which had been deposited, but 
which the salt had preserved, making them to resemble mum- 
mies. Some of these bodies were covered with feather head- 
dresses and feathered robes and other equipments, resembling 
those useil by later races. 

The cave described by Rev. lulward Hrown as found in West 
Salem, Wisconsin, is also to be mentioneil here. There were 
rude picture writin(;s on this cave — pictures of animals and of 
hunters shootin^^ the animals. Mr. T. 11. Lewis has described 
several cavcN situated in Minnesota and Iowa. There were in 
these caves various inscriptions which resemble totems of the 
modern tribes, though it is ni^t known by what tribe they were 
reci»riled. A cave has been found ne;ir the ^reat Cahokia 
Mound, and near the c.ive was formerly the remarkable rock in 
scriptinn which was discovered by Mari{uette and which has 
^Mvi-n rise tw the tradition about the f.ihui<ius animal called 
Pias>a. Tliere is a mystery .ibuut the Cavr-dwiJIers of America. 
We i^o over the entifr period which il.ipscil between the time of 
the L;r.ivtl-be<Is and the " ice a^e " and the j»re«.cnce ot the modern 
Indi.in iiimler':, ami hn<l that tlie c.ive (lw( Uin^ is scattered at 
iiilir\a!s al'-n;.; the wlu»!e pern-d. 

I\' riif Kitih'M MultlrMs aiul Shell Heaps. — These .ire very 
niiiii'Mi'i-. .iMti liirm an inleiesiin|.; suhjict. Thry sli(»\\ thepro|^ 
n-s-y • I hum. Ill ^cicu tv, .mil form .iiiothi r link in the i ham. Shell 
heaji- ai' lo:i:nl mi the Atlantif c<la'^l, -c.ittered at intervals from 
M.ime tn IloritJa. 1 he^e have b«en iKscnlx d !)V Tr^f Putnam. 
I'r<if. W>nian, I >r Hrmt>>n. \H. Kau .ind others. Kitchen mid- 
deii> an- I'-mmtiii nn the P.uitu coast They extend from 
Al.i-'k.i t!nou;;h < M« j^jnn to ('a!ir"riu,i. The kitchen miildcns or 
♦^hil! h' .ij»s "1 ihr northv^c st LtM-t are i\\t*< interestin:;. These 
h.i. f- !•- t-M i!' >• i:Neii i)V William II hall. Mis statement is that 
th r we: I- :hif si.i /i ., ..f uccupalit -ii in th:s region — «>ne marked 
l-y tilt 'i I'cis;:- ..J .\ -yiy-x :i'.U i\ " !itti>ra:" peiple. wh»^ fed u|K>n 
slif '. I: ;. i:'.! \\f p- uii.i. ;.;.iiiit' *l \\ :U\ tl»e lisi- •»! iTe; the seCond 
■.\ • m.iiN-'i l»\' •.:. " -iull li'.iii." lett J»v a rai.« ot ear!v tlsher- 
i::?. :•. . .itiiir-I -a i> :!:•• jm ri»i! «»l lii- (ave-du eller-*. Me ascribes 
\h ' i.-ivrN :-. ii ;:!•• is. .lI^i ^.ly . t!: it tiiey were used .In tem|Hir- 
.iry I i:::; i i!ii-r tiMU .i^ ■ Iw^ !'.:ii;,;^ I h* rt!:cs i-l' the three 
1 ■ ri" ,• ::: 't -ra'.. !::•■ hfch.ii' a:: I iiuntin.' — sht»wavcr\' con- 
1 : r i'. ■ !■: < : -^ I h'.v v.e:r .in- ■ i.it' d uith lower, miildle 
.III : '.;. ;- r :^..i" i:i i!:.in la;, er^. .m ! ». mdic.ite >■.:* ccN-^ive periods 
ut t ir.'- -'. ..■ ip- i-..ive i»ei.n i!; c vered c«»ntaini:i^ "hut rings'* 
.:••' \'.\ ::::!»' «! :■ ! ii the l.iy is. si'."W.:: ; l!;e c-M^t was occupied 
th:'i..,;^^ lo::^; P'Timj^^. '1 huac in Oregon and in California have 
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been described by Mr. I*aul Schumacher. He speaks of them 
as divided into temporary camps and rej^ular settlements, the 
rehcs in the "heaps" varying; according to the locality. In 
Southern California "tons of tlint chips are found scattered about 
in all directions; knives, arrow-heads and s|K-ar-hoa(ls in large 
numbers. There were graves in some of these, and painted slabs 
placed over the graves. Cups, ornaments, shell -beads and cook- 
ing utensils were also found. Sandstone mortars 4if large size, 
with |>estles, an assortment of cups of ser|)entinc, s]>car heads of 
obsidian, iance* points of chalcedony, a bronze cup ft! let! with 
red paint, corroded iron knives, the relics all showin«^^ U^eat 
variety and indicating successive {>eriods of time, the last period 
being as late as the time f»f the S|).inish occu|ftation." 

There are shell heaps also in the interior. Tlusc contain 
fresh water shells and illustrate the fact that the natives every- 
where gained their subsistence from the waters. We may take 
the evidence that tishernien, hunters, agricultural |M-ople and vil- 
lagers dwelt in various if»calities about the continent. The 
theory of the gradual progress ot mankind is demonstrated here 
as in Kiirn|H*. The Americin races strctfhed I'rom the Arctic 
Circle to Tn i.i del Knev^o. !)Ut a great variity is exhibited by 
them. It Is .1 tpicstion whether we can ascribe to them aborig- 
inal unitv or sav that thev were all indi'^^enous 

V. We ni»w ct>me to the jK-riod t»f the mammoth ayd the mas- 
t«»d(^n There is a mystery about this jktkxI. .There is no 
dt>ubt that these animals once exi^teci on this continent and th.it 
they ina\- have been C'>ntemp«iraneous with m.in. It is not 
improbable that the Mtiund-biiiKlers were acipiasnted with the 
mammoth. In the "bottom laml" i^f the Hoirhouse River, 
Gasi i naiie (iountv. Missouri. 1 >r Koih discovered tlu* remains 
ol a mastiui>n. The .iiiiinal ha'i sunk in the mud i if the marshes, 
!)«rne liown by its own wei;^hl. and be;n;.; unal»!e to regain its 
fo<itin|4. ha- 1 fallen <m Its ri.;ht side. Mere it was att.icked by 
abi-r lysines, who threw at it arrows, stones and pieces oi r«»clv, 
and succeeiieil in lighting fires around it. to which the heaps of 
cinder^, some t«f them six feet high, still bore witne-s. Some 
• if the r ik-i weii^hed no less than twenty-five p-mnds anil h.id 
been br'u.,ht tVom a ;.:reat «li*'tance. The fdllowin^: ye.ir he 
matli- a Similar dismverv in Hrinton Countv, Miss.-iiri Here. 
t:n<!' r tiie tiii.:h b^^ne of a mastoilon, he found an .irrow of pink 
tiu.irt/ .iii«! a ittle Mrtlur off he found four other arrow**, all of 
wiiitii h.nl l»een siioi at tlie m.i^todon. Cnfortunalelv Koch's 
wan! of St 11 ut;f], K Ml »w ledge .in<! the exaggei.it ions with which 
he ,ici onip.iiiieii his sTury at first, threw s«ime discredit u|>on the 
facts theinsi-ives. l»ut tlu recent liiscoveries of Dr. Ilughey in 
Iowa .md Nebra-^k.!. and bv the author in < >hio. have now con- 
finr.ed thcin In al! of these localities the bones of the mastodon 
were nuxed with ashes, traces of fire and arrow -heads and stone 
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weapons were in close proximity. The animals in all cases seem 
to liave been mired in the poat beds and attacked by the men 
who lived in prehistoric times. In the Davenport Academy 
there are two pi(>e.s made in imitation of the elephant or masto- 
don. One uf these pi|>es is said to have been taken out from 
the depths of a mound in Loiii.sa County, Iowa. A German 
cler^;yman. Rev. A, Hlumer, having; first discovered it. handed 
it to Rev. J. K. (lass. his companion in exploration. It is un- 
reasonable to doubt the genuineness of this find, even if the re- 
markable discoveries 
which were made by 
the latter gentleman 
have been discredited. 
A second elephant 
pipe (Kig. 131, whicb 
had been di.^covered 
ill a corn-field by a 
(iLTman farmer by the 
name of Myers, after- 
wards came into the 
h.iiid-i of Mr. Gasi. 
Three celebrated tab- 
lets were discovered 
by Mr. (iass in the 
mound on the Cook 
f.irni. near Davenport. 
( >n "ne of these tab- 
let- i->.i hunting scene 
containing thirty fig- 
ure- iif animals and 
nu-n. Ihe animals be- 
ing deer, bi-ar, wolf 
and fish, and one of 
them resembling aa 
elephant. The tablets 
have not been re- 
ontains a cremation scene, 
give no trace of cremation 

111 x: .it" the -.lit minis, cypre-s rafts, pest 
l.ii'-uhr'T.- m.i-t"d'-ns liave lieen discovered. 
vv'.t Kj. It! ,1- [ir<i\ing extreme .miKluily, but 
m.irkin,: >>ne i>eriiMl of time 
..■:i .1 -i;i iiiiiie w.is w. irked -m I'ctite Ansic 
It ••! iiMt-::.^ wa- fouml on the salt fifteen feet 
■tliir -ii: Tw i f.el belort were the remaiu 
. iif .1 U:-':l tie|ih.t:it. The matting was made 
uthern cane, but had been preserved by tbc 
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salt. Indescribable (|uantitics of pottcr>' were thrown out, 
mmgtcd with the rL-mams of extinct ijuailrupcds. The animals 
seem to havL- l>een bugt;ci) and |icrlshcd in the miry cIav abuve 
the suit. This locality was examined by I'rof. K. W. Ililgard 
and Dr. K. Tontainc. The latter maintains that the soil above 
them was tiuatcnary. Ixlnn^jin^; to thebliiflTformat'on. overlyinjj 
the orange sand. I'mf. Ilil^'anl says that the ilopiiMt was 
washed duwn from the surrnundmf; lulls, but that mastodon 
b<im-s were found abuve some o( the human relics. Ur. Holmes 
in iH5i> made communication to the ThiLidelphia Academy of 
Natural Science, in which he described the fracmcnts nf }H>itery 
fi>und on the Ashley Kivcr, of South Carolina, in connection 




with the bunes of the mastodon and mei;athcnum, both of them 
extinct animals. Mr. K. 1.. Herihouil claims to h.ive discovered 
a complete suite of stone iingilements in terttar>' yravel and 
coevil with it. This was i>n Crow Creek, Wyuinini;, lie also 
claims that stone heaps and circles, flmt loois and weapons. 
marking the site of a deserted ancient villa|;e. totally unlike 
moilern Indian or Mound- builders' vcstitjes. The oldest evi- 
dences do not show traces of tire, but a rude barbarism of the 
first atlcmjits of art lead us to conifxire them t<> the rude tools 
of Abbeyvillc in France and the implements of Kent in Kn^land. 
The human skeleton excavated at the depth of stxttcn leel from 
beneath four successive layers o1 cypres* trees in the iklta of 
the Mi-sissippi River, near New f )rleans, has been often referred 
to, Dr Dottl.r clainud three c(.ochs for the delta; first, that of 
the nr-is^es; -.cin.!. that of the lai;oon; third, that of a live oak 
platt <ini: liut Dr. J. \V. I-'oster says what he regards as four 
buried f.ire^ii may be nothing more than driftwood brought 
down III furnitr times. 

We ipiak of these uncertainties about the relics which con- 
tain the images of the elephant and mastodon because they 
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illustrate a point. There are no hard and fast lines between the 
earliest appearance of man and the diflercnt epochs of the pre- 
historic age. The mammoth and the mastodon came upon the 
stage long before the glacial period. Their sway is supposed 
to have been broken by the convulsions and changes which 
occurred at the close of that period. Specimens of them may, 
however, have survived even after prehistoric man appeared. The 
two ages overlapped each other. In the same way the historic and 
prehistoric ages seem to have been merged together, the records 
of the two being mingled the one with the other, the same as in 
Kurope. There arc images of the mastodon inscribed on the 
bones taken from the caves at Dordognc, showing that there man 
was contcmporanctius with the mastodon. Immense carcasses 
of the same animal have also been fouml frozen into the mud 
in Sil)L-ria. and so CNceilently preserved that the dogs fed upon 
the ticsh. < )lhcr carc.iSNfs have been seen floating in the waters 
of ihf L'/na RiviT. Ii.iving bcL-n waslud (»iil from their long 
resting pl.ice by a tlinHl. It is siippnsid that from the same 
region the .miinals whose bodies ;irc foun<l in the peat swamps 
ol .MiNsfUri, Michi'^.in. uhm, Nrw York, and as f.ir south as 
North ('.iiu'.in.i, toriiu-ily mi.T.itid. taking' pL'r}ta])s the same 
route which tlicir hisntcr- touk a!li iwani. when they came into 
this rontiMciit, Ilu- «^!.i*.i.il |n:ri«»(! si'i\<.<i ti» bury the majority 
ol thiTii V\\i' swiMij)-* -'t thi' ijiitfrn iry .i.;e furni^ihed their 
'Tivi N. L'iir«it.iiii il.iU s .irr I II «n]. lit !>ftoii- us l>v these events. 
.M.i!'. c.iin< i.ilr 1:1 \\\i> umoii \Vr can not hx u{)<»n the time 
wlun li-' his! in. nil In-* .i:>|»( aiancc 

\'I. W'r i.iki" wp f»f\t tin- siihicci oi lirr-brcls. These mark 
the pi-ri'id MurncilMtclv preceding that of liic Mound-buildcr». 
'I'iiev wiie hisi (iescnbec. hv C'tii. C'h.iile.s Wh.tllesev, Ot one 
i>t tite^e iM-iis which he found, he says : At low w.iter and up 
tf> .1 Ite.i^'lii ol iweive .md titieen feet is a tH*d ot sand and trans- 
P«ii!rii ;^i.ivel,on I Ids .1 Livef Ot (juicksand in which is a ** timber 
I'rd." < )ver this *• be<r' is the usu.d vellow loamv clav of the 
v.dlev, lilleen to ihir'.v leet ihii k. .Near the lH>ltom ot this river 
lo.iin. I >aw in lS;S, two pLu cs where tire had Ix'en built on S 
iiiiui.ir coiu'itionot sni.ill stones. The stones were colored 
r«-d m ite.i\ .ind ainon;^ ilietn wa^ charcoal covered by cisy ; 
tiiis 'A .I** o:»;»«>mu- l*oii'«mou:li. The author, in company with 
Tfi-'ni.!"* C'iiMne\, in 1*^7"^, di»«covereii similar tlre-ln-ds at S 
p'iiu: t»pp««-;'e li.e month <il Mill Creek, three miles IhtIow Cin- 
cinn.r:. Tl.:** lii«-!ied \\ ^^ no*, jifi deep as the one described by 
Dr. \Vhi!:li-^i'\ . I: liunaincd .i^^hes antl the del>ris ot camps and 
lr.i;;inenis "I '•rone .i\ri wl.ich seenu-il to have been broken by 
*he .i^:icn o7 ijie. One i»t the pieces ot a stone axe taken from 
ilie he.tp i\ lil the U'^u.d cfeaM' which is so easilv recognized as 
1 li.tr.u r('i:/:n;; ilie .Nlound-!niilder*s axe. Another discovery of 
rire-^ei:^ or ancient hearths was made m the year 1S90 near the 
'* Turner Group/' in southern Ohio. Five hearths were 
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poMrd bv the river cutting away its bank, one of which is 
to be thirteen leet below the bottom land, resting; upon a layer 
of gravel. Covering the hearth was a fine alluvial deposit 
three leet thick, over which was a laver ol gravel seven inches 
thick, upon which rests ten leet of alluvial deposits. This was 
discovered bv Mr. H. T. Cresson and Ernest Vnlk. Dr. Metx 
had, however, previously discovered ancient fire-places. On 
them he found lra)*ments f>f |>ottery, ashes and charcoal. The 
hearths are made of small Ixiulders and cover an area of sev- 
eral siiuare feet. The stones are burnt and manv of them 
splintered by heat. The hearths furnish evidence ot the occu- 
pation ol the^'bottom lands" at ditlerent intervals during the 
formation ol the deposit which fills the valley and indicates 
considerable antiquity, how long alter the glacial moraine is 
unknown. 

VII. Wcncxt come to the Mound-builders. It is well known 
that a {K'ople called Mound builders once inhabited the interior 
of North America. Who this pcc^plc were, whence they came, 
whither they went, arc anion ^ the unsolved problems. An im- 
|>enctr.iblc mystery hangs over their history. All that we know 
of them IS learned from their structures, works and relics. To 
these mute witnesses wc must resort if \^e are to learn anything 
of the character of this {>eoplc. The first inquiry is. Who were 
the Mound-builders? This question will pr(>l>ably be answered 
in diflfcrent w.iys, but before answering it wc shall lefer tu the 
points involved and leave it for our readers to draw their own 
conclusions. 

We t.ilcr up the works of the Mound-builders as the es{)ecial 
.source nf I n rorm.it u)n. I^t us first ci>nsider the name, however. 
The n.ime "mound- builder" is a general one. indicating that there 
was unce a {K'ople who were accustomed to build mounds. In 
this general sense there is much significance to the name, in 
that It suggests one characteristic or custom of the {K*opIe. 
There is. however, a sense in which the word is used, which 
makes it very expressive, for it furnishes to us not only a picture 
of the mounds and earth-works, but also indicates much in ref- 
erence to the people. We may s.iy in this connection that there 
arc several such words in the archzological vocabulary which 
have proved equally significant. To illustrate: We use the 
words •• cive-dwcller." "cliflT-dweller." "lake-dweller." signifying 
by these trrms not merely the fact lh.it those people once lived 
in caves or ciiflfs or above lakes, but implying also that they had 
a m<«tie of life, style <»f abode, stages of progress, which were 
peculiar ami di^^tinct. Wc infer from this, th.it the prehistoric 
age w.is divitl'.-d into ditTerent epochs, and that cich e|>och was 
distinguished by a ditTerent class of structures. This interpre- 
tation mav need to be modified, for there are certain indications 
that several representatives of the stone age may have been con- 
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tempor.incous. Still, the modes of life, occupations and hab* 
itations were the result of location and of physical surroundinp 
rather than of "age** or sta^^es of progress. While the stone age 
may be recognized among the Mound-builders, yet a subdivision 
of that age into epochs may be a safeguard against prenuture 
conclusions and unsafe theories, keeping us from extreme opin- 
ions. Uur readers are aware that the Mound-builders were once 
supposed to have been a remarkable people, and allied with the 
historic and civilized races, but that latterly the opinion has gone 
to the other extreme, the low grade and rude civilization of the 
wild hunter Indians being frequently ascribed to the entire peo- 
ple, no distinction or limitatir)n being drawn between them. Wc 
maintain, however, that the Mound builders' problem has not 
been fully solved, and that, therefore, it is premature to take any 
decided position as to the actual character and condition of this 
mysterious people. All that we can do is to set forth the points 
which we suppose have been established and leave other conclu- 
sions for the future. 

I. The Mississippi Valley is the place where the works of the 
Mnund-builtliTs are most numerous. In a general way their 
habitat may be boiiiui<Ml by the great geographical features of 
this valley: the chain of great lakes to the north, the Allegheny 
mountains on the east, the (iulf of Mexico on the southland 
the (ireat Desert on the west. Within ihe^e bounds, mainly, do 
we find the stri:etures which have given name to this strange 
]>eople; and we may (le<crib(* them as the ancient inhabitants of 
tli<' Mi-sisNijipi Valley who built mounds. There are barrows 
or mounils in l-'.urope and in Asia. There are mounds or earth* 
works in Honduras, Yucatan and Central America, as well as in 
Oregon and on the northwest coast, but the structures in this 
re^^Mon are liistinctive. and {Kxuliar to the mhabitants who dwelt 
here. Nowherit else on the continent are they found in such 
great numbers. Nowhere else are they found so exclusively 
free from the pre^^ence of « it her structures. Nowhere else is such 
a variety (»f earthworks. To the eastward, along the coast of the 
At 1.1 n tic, there are earth -w ,rks. such as stockades, fortifications 
and viilai^^e cnciosiires. To the westward, Inryond the Rocky 
moiini.uns.thtre are pueblos, rock fortresses and stone structures. 
To tiie north \^ aril, beyon'i the lakes, there are occasionally found 
wai'.s .in* I earth-\M>rks; but in the valley ot the Mississippi those 
striii tures .irc discovered which may he regarded as distinctive. 
T!ie peciiliantirs which distinguish these from others, aside frooi 
thrir b'ln^: exclusively earth Wi irks, .ire, first, their solidity; sec- 
omi. their inassivcness. .ind. third, their |)eculiar fi»rms. By these 
mt aiii tile works of the Moimd-builders are identified, and ill 
til' ir 'i\\:\ t«rrit<rv. wherever a structure mav have been erected 
by .1 later rwr, it may be known hy the absence of these quali- 
ties There are occasionally earth -works m the valley of the 
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Mississippi. cs|)ecially throu^li the northern part, hordcrinf; on 
the lakes, which were evidently built by the later Indians. Their 
resemblance, however, ti» the fortifications east of the Alle^^ha- 
nies. and the evident design ff>r which they \iere erected, as 
defensive or village eiic)c)siirt*s, the unfading ^prin^ attendinf; 
them, the al>sencc of any religious si)*nificance. and their want of 
solidity and massiveness. help tf> distin(;uish thcni from the 
Works of the Mound-builders. 

We take the picture presented liy this valley and find it *itrik- 
in^^ly adapted to the use of a class of ix*nple who were partially 
civili/ed. On either side are the hi^h mountain*^, lonstitutin^ 
harriers t<> their ^^reat domain. At the foot of the western 
mountains are the plateaus or tal>le-lands. which h.ive formed 
from time immemorial the feedini; places for the ^reat herds of 
butTalties. In the northern portion of the valley, bordering; Ufvm 
the chain of the ^^reat lakes, are (;reat forests abounding with 
wild animals of all kinds, which must have been the huntini^- 
^ rounds of this obscure |X"ople. The center was traversed by 
the Appalachian ran^e. which was the fit abode for a military 
class of i)cople. Along the lines of the j^reat streams were the 
many terraces, forming sites upon which the |)cople could build 
their villages, anii yet have access to the waters which flowed 
at their base. Many of these terraces were f(^riued by the gravel 
beds left by the great glacial sea which once rested upon the 
northern portion of the valley Helow the terraces. and all along 
the borders of the rivers, were the rich alluvial bott(-m lands 
which so favored the cultivation of mai/e and yielded rich return 
tt» a slight amount of Ial>or. Hroad prairies inters|KTsed with 
forests and groves, and traversed by numberless streims gave 
variety to the scene. It was a region built on a grand scale and 
was ca{>ablc of 5upp<irting a numerous and industrious |)opula- 
tion. We may suppose that the Mound-builders, when they 
cntere*! it. were influenced by their siirrnundings. and that they 
soon learned its resources. We can not look upon them as 
merely hunters or wild savages, but a {Krople who were capable 
of tilling this broad domain with a life fx'culiar to them si- Ives, and 
yet were correlated to the scene in which ihc-y were placed. 

Here, with a diversitv of climate an abundance <>f products, 
the |ieoplc led a varied life. They were to gam their subsistence 
fr<»m the great forests and from the wide prairies, and were to 
fill them w:th their activities. A river svstcm which, for thou- 
saruis of miles, drained the interior, furnished the channels for 
commiinii ation, and was evidently well understood by this peo- 
ple. A vast sedimentary basin, through which the rivers have 
Worn deep thannds. leaving table-lands, cut by a thousand 
ravines, and prcst-nting blufls, head-lands, high hills, narrow 
isthnuiscs. detached island -like clitVs. in some cases precipitous 
and ditTicuIt (»f access, furnished many places on which this pco- 
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pic Cduld build their defenses, covering; them with complicated 
works resembling; the citadels of the Old World, beneath which 
they could place their villages and dwell in safety. 

The number of these ancient villages is well calculated to ex- 
cite sur])rise. Ten thousand burial mounds or tombs were found 
in the sin^^Ie State of Ohio, and also a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred encIoNurcs m the same state. Nor is their magnitude less 
a matter of surprise than their number. Twenty miles ot em- 
bankment constitute one series of works. Walls sometimes 
thirty feet in height, and enclosing from fifty to four hundred 
acres, surround their fortifications rvramids one hundred feet 
in height, covering sixteen acres of ground, divided into wide 
terraces, three hundred feet long and fifty feet wide, vying with 
the pyramids nf I'.^ypt, funned the foundations f(»r their great 
houses. Mound.s formed their lookout stations, sixty and ninety 
feet in heiL;ht. The variety of tluir uoiks was great, and their 
distrihutmn widespread. In one part uf this wide doitiam there 
well- L^aine lirives, in which the animals hunted were erected in 
cfTigy In .itiutlur part weir gardt-n he«!s. iDVi-nng hundreds of 
acre^, and presenting many curious p.itt«rns ; in another, large 
gmiips and lines of burial mminds : in .muther. many circles and 
fort rings, in another, l'<lj.;e circK s .imi liut-iing' ; in another, 
village i ircles and dance rin.js. interspersed with temple plat- 
forms; in a:iol!ier. exlrnsivf i-ncli 'sures. with d'»nnciliary plat- 
fi»rm>; in another. i^roupN ot" jiyiamuN. intersj>«Tsed with fish 
p<»nds, sujniunded !)y «.iith- walls Iweiy where was manifest a 
woml'ilul .idaptatmn of the wttrks to thr snil and scenery and 
j)hysn al suffijundings. nilferent i.ira<!es nt advaiicement were 
exhibited, Itut .it the >ame timt- ^reat .u t:\ity and great skill in 
gainir.;.; suli>: lencr. Kvery sp^t was \\i 11 i hosen and the workf 
placed upi>n it were best adapted to the locality. 

2. .\ distinction Is to be n>ticed lietween r.ices ot the Missis- 
sippi \'al!ey .iccording l'» geo.;r.iphnal lines, those north of the 
I'reat lakes bi-in/ :'eiUTaliv uii-ntified with the later trilK'S of 
wild hiintei Inijians. :h<>.se whu h ad-<'in the l.ikes. and which 
exlriiil li«m New ^'"rk State tin ••ugh Northern Ohio to Michi- 
gan. .i\-" li- ing asciiSed to a imji:.iry pe«»p!e resembling the 
Irf| . . til- s- tMi the < >hio ;.i a cI.ihs of villagers who were 
!!! :- a ivai: ' d tlian any ordin.i:\' Indiaiis. and those of thc 
S 'i*;i::'. Stav s :•> i i ! is-, uf ;y:.ii!i:ii l»u Idrrs, *ho were the 
III ■: a :. iiicr! 't »!! The i!:«.t.n' !;«»n is. h.»wcver. not only 
:;• ■ ^'r i|.i:.». i!. '> ,: ki-ron ■!■ ■.:i..i!. t r tJiep- are relics which arc 
a- •: '!'. m.!::.irv i!: n ; :'•:• \.! i.^-s or saired encl-isures as 
.i:: r. ; •.;,-■ .:. tJi'* :.■ i:;es ,»• ti: w.ir! ke Indians, and there are 
t'r. :: n :!.•■!:. I :■ r •.!'.•• :'vr iiiv .- \\\\ kU oitlicatc that m<Hlern 
h m*'- ii iv I -imei .i*:. n^' '.J:-- a;;: [••.;!!'.;ra! w -rks. and that 
r>';!. r-i; ;. f ^ .lU ! .intn.i'.-w- -r^ii-.'-'Ts hav-- traversed the same 
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A simple earth-wall, running around the brow of some (gentle 
declivity, or the top of some precipice, or on the edge of some 
isolated iil.md, presents a very different aspect from those struc- 
tures which are found oftentimes in the midst of large and fertile 
valleys, or u{K>n many of the plats of ground where now !»tand 
some of the largest cities of modern days, and which, for mas- 
siveness and extent, surprise even those who liehold them in the 
midst ot the works ot civilized man. These earth-walls, or sc- 
called stockades, we maintain, were the works of the later 
Indians, and can be easily ilistinguished from the earlier Mound- 
builders by certain unmistakable evidences. The same may be 
said also of the relics and other tokens. They may l>e found in 
the Mound-builders' territory, but were, many of them, of a later 
date and of a ruder character, and shoultl be .iscnbed to a differ- 
ent |K.*(>pIe and not be confined to one date or race, much less 
to the so-callcil modern Indians knetwn to history. 

In reference to this |>oint we may say that the e\-idences are 
numerous that the people who built the mounds in the Missis- 
sippi V.illt-y belonged to different races ami occupied the country 
at different ]ieriods and may have come from different sources. 

(i.» The traditions f»f the Indians prove that the lands have 
been inhabited by different races and at different |>eriods. These 
tradituMis prevail not only among the northern In'lians. such as 
the Delawares. the Irotjuois and the AIg<»nkins. but aNn among 
the southern trilxrs. such .is the Cherokees, the Creeks. Choc- 
taws ami Muskogees. all t>t them indicating that there were later 
migrations and that other races were in the valley before these 
tril>es reached it. The traditions ot some of the Indians, espe- 
cially those of the south, point back to a i)eriod when their 
ancestors l>egan the process of mound-building; with others the 
traditions point to a time when they began to occupy the mounds 
which h.id been built by anotker and a preceding people. No- 
where, however, is it claimed that the Indians were the first {k-o- 
ple who occupied the country or that their ancestors were the 
first race who built mounds. The evidence is clear that among 
the varit)us tribes some of them, in the c«»urseof thrir migrations, 
had iKren led to abandon their {>articular mode of building moivids 
and hatl adopted the mode of the people whose territory they 
invaded, and thus the same class of structures continued under 
the successive races; but the beginning of the mound-building 
peril III is always carried back mdefinitelv. and is generally as- 
cribetl to some preceding; pi-ople. 

i2 ) The rel:cs and remains prove also a succession of races. 
Thi< IS An ruportant point. A discussion has arisen among 
art h;rt>iogists as tf) who the Mound-builders were, an*l the idea 
has bei-n c^nvivr*! bv some that the Mounil builders were to be 
iilenttt'ied with tins or that tribe which occupied the region at the 
opening o! history. This, however, is misleading. It limits us 
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to a very modern period and serves to cut oflT investigation into 
the more remote a(;es ot the mound-building period. 

Our position is that many of the mounds contain a record of 
successive periods of occupation, some of the burial mounds 
having been built by several diflerent and successive tribes, and 
the layers in the mounds being really the work of different tribes. 
The prehistoric record is plain. The skulls and skeletons found 
near the surface we may regard as the latest tokens, some of 
them bein^; ({uite modern, and the rude relics found in the gravel 
beds being regarded as the earliest tokens; but the mound-build- 
ing tokens extended through a long period of time. On these 
points wc give the testimony of the various gentlemen who have 
explored these mounds. Prof. Putnam says: " In the great Ohio 
Valley we have found places of contact and mixture of two 




races and h.ivc m.itic out much <if interest, telling of conflict and 
drfe.it. ot till' I ontiucnM] and the conf|uerors. The long, narrow 
headed }>e<»pir Iroin the north, who can be traced from the 
to thr Atlantic, extending down both coasts, and extending their 
branches towanU tlie interior, meeting the short-headed and 
siiuthern rai e. here and there. Our explorations have brought 
ti> li.;lit consi(Ieral)le evidence to show that after the rivers cut 
their w.ty t}irfu.:h the ^'lacial ^r.ivels and formed their present 
i*h.iMnr'>. I( .(vin;^ ;ireat alluvial plains upon their b(»rders, a race 
«it men. ustit siuirt. brnad headN, reached the valley from the 
S'luthwes! Ilcrr: thi y > ultivatei! the land, raised crops of com 
an<i vi-;^'i-t.i!i'.'-s. ai!'I bec.rr.e skilled artisans in stone and their 
riatiw: :iir-t.i!s. in slu !1 ami tern cotta. tnaknv^ wea}X>ns and or- 
n.iiiients .iMil ..trn^ils «.t' vari'^us kinds. Here were their places 
ot* wt»r^fr.|) Here wer<- their tnwns. often surrounded by earth 
ernii.iMkMn ut-. t'leir fixed places (nr burning their dead, their 
alt.ir- ■■! 1 !.iy. "Aiu-re cremation i»fTerings. ornaments, by thou- 
•^.iiiils were t}ir>i\Mi up'in the tire. L'lK^n the hills nearby 
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their places of refuse or fortified towns. Trecedinu these were 
the people of the |;lacial gravels. The implements which had 
been lost by pre|;lacial men have been found in the Miami Valley, 
as in the Delaware Valley. This would seem to give a minimum 
antiquity of man's existence m the Ohio Valley from ei;^ht to 
ten thousand years. From the time when man was the con* 
temporar>' of the mastodon and mammoth to the settlement of 
the region by our own race, successive ()eop!es have inhabited 
this valley."* 

We now turn to the division of the Mound-builders' territory. 
This illustrates several things. It proves that the Mound 
builders were, as we have said, greatly influenced by their envi- 
ronments and that their works were correlated to the geographical 
district. It proves also that there was, in a general way, a cor- 
respondence between the Mound-builder and the Indian, as di lifer- 
ent classes of earth -works and difTerent trilK*s of Indians have 
been found in locations or in districts whose )x)undaries were 







remarkably similar. This, to simie minds, would pmve that the 
Mound-builders and Intiians were the same (>eop!c: but if wc 
take into account that there was a succession of races, and that 
each race was equally infl'iencetl by its environment, we may 
conclude that the efTort tt» identify the later with the earlier peo- 
ple will require something more than mere geographical division. 
Let us now examine the earth -works of the dittcrent districts. 
(l.)The first system which we shall mention is that found in the 
Slate of Wisconsin, a State abounding with emblematic mounds. 
These mounds are confined almost e.\c!usivelv to the small ter- 
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ritory wc-st of I^ike Michigan, e.ist of the Mississippi, south of 
the Fox River and north of the mouth of the k<»ck River, 
though a few have been found in M.istern Iowa and S<*uthern 
Minnesota, on the lam I immediately adjoining the Mississippi 
River The jwciilianty of the moumls is that they so strangely 
resernlile the f >rms of the wild animals formerly abounding in 
the territory. Very few. jf any, extra! inutal animals arc reprc- 
senteii in them. The{>osition of these effigies is aUf^ noticeable. 
They are ;.:c-nera!ly locited on hill-tops overlooking the beautiful 
streams and lakrs so numt-n^ua here. The attitudes of the animals 
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are represented by the effi^^ies and the habits are portrayed by 
the shapes and associations of these earth-works. See Fig. 14. 
We enter this district and find a remarkable picture of animal 
life as it e.xistcd in the mound-building period. Elk and moose 
and the lar^e grazing animals are portrayed as feeding; panthers 
and wolves are represented as fighting; wild geese, wild duck, 
eagles, swallows and hawks and pigeons as flying ; squirrels, 
foxes, coons, as playing and running; lizards, tadi>oles, snakes 
and eels as crawling; fish and turtles as swimming, and yet all 
seem to have an indescribcible charm about them, as if they had 
been portrayed by the hand of a superstitious people. 

The cfligies may have been used as totems by the people, and 
thus show tti us the animal divinities which were worshiped and 
the animal names ^iven to the clans; but the clans and the ani- 
">".7 r"! ~ ' mals are remarkably correlated, 

..Mrf-'-''-^SI^fe^ . the names of the vcrv animals 

which prevailed here having 
been borne bv the clans. More 
than this, the use of the eflfigies 
as protrctors to villages, as aids 
to the hunters, and .is guardians 
to graves, furnish an additional 
picture nf the real life of the peo- 
ple. Thi* attitudes of the ani- 
niaN are .il ways natural, portray- 
in;; h.ihits an«leven motions, but 
a CMntlitioiiis recogni/.ed beyond 
mere animal condition. 

In this .same State we find the 
Ftj. ; -Frt.tt fy.nnr.MuL cop|)cr Himes, which have been 

w> irked, aiui the tuols which wrre used, by the ancient miners. 
Tiicy wrre rude contrivances, and yi't show the skill of the natives 
in ov(-rcotiiin^o}>Ntaclc's. Without knowledge of the mechanical 
invi-nti <iiN <if the wlieel and pulley. witht»ut the art of smelting, 
or L'vrn of mriltiin^ the prrcntus metals, the Mound-builders of 
th:^ n.%;t(»n sm cicdrd in manufacturing all the mrtal tools which 
wi':*.- ne« f^'-.iry tfir their purpose, bein,^ mostly tools used by 
hunVrs. ,iii h .i^ kiiivrN, sjic.ir lirails, axt-s, (.hiscls. awls, needles 
.i!i<i I t- w oitiaiit'-ntt'. p!ece-k. It is .1 remarkable fact that imi- 
t.itiv .lit 'A-i-. ' \p«n'le«l iipMii til'- tffii^ies. which elseuhcre em- 
l»'i !ifil Its' If 111 st nc relu.s nr in metal ornaments. 

I J "I iic ^«;. . n-l (IiNtrut is thr niic characterized by burial 
ni'i .M'!s . ; ..:.i r: iry tuinu'.!. See Fi^'. I 5. This is an interesting 
( 'a- > t ' .iith-wiii'.s .tni! may he iii-st^tMted as "prairie mounds." 
Ill ;. Air ' lu.i'.ii!, t- \y "-lire, ^n tht- banks ••! streams, rivers, 
'.\\i.L-> \:\. iT <.'■■>. \>\ii thfv .»!v m tin* mulst <»l the brtxid prairie 
I -.;. r.\ -:rrt in 11^; .!• lus^ thi- north lia'.f cf the States of Indiana, 
l!ii:i '.s. ai! of Iowa, Minnesota. l)aki>ta. part of Kansas and 
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MiNsiiuri This broad fxpansi: of tt-rritory M-mud n> have Ix-t-n 
occupied by tritn-s ot Mound-bmldcrs who mtrcly iTcctcd Imrial 
mounds, but who.owin^ ti> their unsettled, mj|^niti^r}' habits, did 
not L-von stop to build ualk-d di-fi-nscs for themnL-lvus; tht-ir 
works consist n);iinly in tumuli, vast numl>ers of which ,inr found 
scattered nvcr this entire re(;ion. We do not s,iy that tlicv wiTC 
entirely destitute of defense, for tliere are (>ccsai>>n<il i ,-irth walls 
which show that there were )K'nii:incnt vilUi^es.but.in the m,-iin, 
defense must h,ive been secured by st<ukiUli-s rather th.in by 
e,irth walls Ociasinnally there are rid;;cs (ir iiin\iit;inL: w.ills 
which resemble the i;ame-drivcs nf Wisionsin, and thise furnish 
aihlition^il proof th.it the people were hunlers.' The muumis 
mi:,i.sii.nally present relics remindin-^ u< of the hunlut^ h;ihitsof 
the (K-ople wh.. rrtcte.l ihetii p,. 
I'lpes ill the sh.!]!.- ■•! r.icc.ii.n-., 
l-raine do;;s, beavers, turtles, h/ ' 
ards, ea-jli-^, h.iwks. iiiir fs. \\:\,\ 
cats, junthers. prairit -clii> k' ns. 
diiL-ks. and lr.--s, sh.iw tli.it th > 
were f.iiniliar with wiM ,ini 
mals. Therehcswlii. h.>i.m..-T 
numemus an- spiMr-h< .id-, ,ir 
r<iw-!ie.uls. knives, axe- ,ind mi. Ii 
other implements as u<iiii<l Ix < 
Used by luld hunters, wit li .1 very 
con-ider.ib!e nuiulier nf i ■p;iei' 
impli-inriil^ — axe* nr >-ill-. awN 
knues. n<<''lU-s..iiid .■f.-asi..n,i;i> ■ 

niit;ht h.iM- Ii>rnnd the c 
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treachery to avoid it. Human nature, when dwelling in such 
circumstances, would develop in this way. It made nodiflerence 
what tribe dwelt there, there was a necessity for military habits. 
We can picture to ourselves exactly the condition of society. 
Whether the same or different tribes of people inhabited these 
regions, their mode of life was certainly dictated by circumstances. 
There were no means by which the people could overrule the 
forces of nature and {^ain control of her elements It was one 
of the peculiarities of prehistoric society that it was conformed 
alto^^cther to nature. Civilization alone overrides the diflficulties 
and makes the forces of nature obedient to her wants. We call 
these military structures comparatively modern, but we do not 
know how lon^ they continued as a class. If there were those 

who led a diflerent life 
they were probably 
located in the valleys 
or on the borders of 
the streams.just where 
we find a few a^^ri- 
culturai works. But 
the vast majority of 
works, whether very 
ancient or more mod- 
ern, are of the same 
class. militar>*and de« 
fcnsive. OverjOOmil- 
it.irv structures are 

m 

foiinil in the sin^^'li* St.itf of New ^"n^k ; am! scattered over the 
ni«)imi.iins m| \*ir;.;ini.i .ind l-'.aslrrn Tcniifsscc and Kentucky.and 
evrrywiicrf- when* the hiintini^ life .ui<l the warlike and predatory 
statL- Wi'iiM lie in>>st likc>!y V> prevail, there these military and 
deten>i\i- ^tiiictur<'s are ffurul. 

Th<- IrnijiiniN, the Wyandtits .md the I'.ries were warlike peo- 
|ili- I hr ( hiTi>kt'(-N Wire also warriors, and in.iy be regarded as 
th'- initunt.tiii trilirs f>f the ea^t; while the Delawares and some 
of thi- tiilu-^ I if the* Al^oiikins inhahitin^ New I'Lngiand and the 
Morthi a*<t('in .States led a inin^^Ied life, jiartly agricultural and 
|Mrt'.\' Injnt :i^; "I Ir.is wc have in these Idealities, at least.a cof- 
n-N;»"iidi-ru'e lietwem the Ntat<* i^^i the piipulation and the physical 
MirruiiiiiLii.'s. 

; 1 111- I'urtli «ii-tr:it :•* thi- une m^i^t worthv of notice. It 

m 

IS -.! i!id :m !;i'- \jlii\ «i !:.• « »iiii». tiwl In char.icteri/ed by what 

We have «'i\en them the 
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:■.!•: I- 'I ■■■.:!!..: ' " I'»^5:r- -.* The ch.iracteristic works of the 
li.NTr: ! ir^- c- iriijr in-i! of t;ie ^^J■iare and two circles adjoined. 
>■ • i .; 1 •*' 1 h- -e 'A.r»* ' vulent'y ti:e xilla^e sites of the peo- 
p!- \\\\ .'iA- :'::•■: t* .in ! wiio :.rac!.i fd a^jricu'.lure. The locations 
I-! ti.i' \%>i:ks ^l-.cw th;^, Miibt of them are situated on the 
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ond terrace, overlooking the rich bottom lands, l>ut often sur- 
rounded by wide, level areas, on which forests trees ^rew to a 
f^rcat hei|;ht. On the hi IN adjoining these villa^^e site^ the 
conical mounds are nunienius. These are regarded as lookout 
stations. There are also in the same region many ancient forts. 
Some of them are so situated as to ^ive the idea that they were 
places of refui^c for the villages. 

There arc. in the same ref;ion, certain enclo.su reN, which con- 
tain groups of burial mounds, and in these mound> altars have 
been discovered, on which have l>een dei)osited lar^e (juantities 
of costly relics, in the shape of pearl relics, carved pi|K*s, mica 
plates. copi>er s|)ools, arrow-heads and many |K.TSonal ornaments. 
These are the "sacred enclosures" which have given name to the 
district. In this district there are several truncated pyramids or 
platforms, with (graded ways to the summits. These platftirms 
have been called " temple mounds". The idea of some is. that 
the enclosures were places of relij^ious assembly, re.scmblin^ in 
a rude way the ancient M^yptian temples. At Marietta the en- 
closures are double. Within one are three platforms, and from 
it to the water's edge, or to the bottom land, is an inchned or 
graded rc».'idway. guarded by high banks or earth -works on either 
side. At the other end of the group is the high lookout mound, 
surrounded by a circle, and a ditch within the circli-. 'I he group 
may have l>een the site ot an ancient village, or it may be called 
a sac ret I enclosure. See Fr on ti "Apiece. 

(; ) The fifth district is situated .I'.on;^ the Atlantic coa^t. and 
extends frtim the co^ist to the App.ilacliian range. It is the dis- 
trict thrt>ugh which various Inilian tribes have mii^i.itcd anc! left 
their varieil tt>kens beneath the soil. Among theM- tribes may 
be mentioned the To wh.it t.ms. the Cherokee s. the Cat.iwlus, the 
Tuscari>raN, and a stray tril)e of th'* I)akotas. It is marked by 
no particular class ot works which can be called distinctive. 
There are in it, however, various circular enclosures containing 
conical mounds, resembling tho*«e in the fourth di.ttrict These 
are fi^und in the Kenawha Vallev. Kesides the^earethe remark- 
able circular grave pits, Ci»ntaining bee- hive sha|H*d ci^ts made 
uf stone lound in North Carolina. There are conical mounds 
in the district which are supposed to have been the t><un(!ations 
of rotuniia*«. aN posts for the support of rotund.is have luenfiund 
on the summit. The southern portion o| the i!i<trit.t is filled 
with sliell mounds and earth pyramids. C'onswierable discussion 
has been h.ui as to whether the inhabitants ot th:s region were 
the Mound-buiUlers of the < )|iio district, anii a comparison has 
Ik-cii drawn between the altar mounds and earth circles in this 
district .ind tliose in (Jhio. both having been ascribeil to the 
Cherokees Tins is a point, however, which remains to l>e 
proved. The works of the district must Ik: ascribeii to the dif- 
ferent races. 
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^6.) Wc now come to the sixth district. This is situated south 
of the Ohio River, between this and the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee. It is a mountamous and woody territory , and the people 
who feirmerly dwelt there may be called the mountain Mound- 
builders. The peculiarity of the works of this re|;ion is that they 
are mainly fortified vil!a(;es. They are to be distin|;uished, how- 
ever, from the fortifications of the third district, and from the 
villai^cs of the fourth district, by the fact that they combine the 
provisions fur defense and for permanent residence in the same 
enclosure. The village enclosures in Ohio are double or triple, 
but those fouMii in this district are always single. Their loca- 
tions show th.it tlu'v were chosen for defense, but their contents 
show that they were u^L•d fi>r places of perm.inent abode. They 
con^i^t largely of earth-walls surroundin;^ enclosures, within 
wliich are pyramidal, domiciliary and burial mounds, all of which 
fijrni>.h pi«M.N i.f Inn)^ n-Nidi-nce The custom of building stone 
j^r.ivfs and ik'posilm;^ nlics with the dead was common here. 
St'-ni" gravis pnv. nl^d in m.my loc.ililir^ — in Illinois. Southern 
In'!i.tp.a. < )hio an«i Nortlurn (icor^ia — but was especially char- 
act- ii^ti* oi' this rt- non. 

If • Th'-ie IS .1 dislmt adioiniii;^' tli«' oii<- jii^t describeil. which 
(.1 mtaitiN !i]< >ii:i<!s and e.ii * ii- woi k - s. irnru h.it similar. The region 
In "^eiieialy >'Aanipy, a^ \Ur nvers liert* "flen overflow their 
h.irik- A\\*\ I c»vf r tin- wlitilr eii!intry with tl-nKls Tlic Mound- 
l»ii:':tl' I - «!vvl lir rr in „!• it imrnln-i -. .tnd !»iiilt tlieir villages tin 
l)ii- iii'i I :■!.;♦■ iiit« I ■^:ier'M i! tuiAein tli< o\Mrtowe«i lands, and 
iiMiIi- tlj' :r u.iyii:!.i- In ^! tiny », • -iild Tlte:! viila-^ts. however, 
were !.ir .;e .ini! mm:ei«-i.s aiii! sji- >\\e<! pei inaiient rishlence. The 
pi". 11;:. inly - •! tie < .i! til w- irks \^.l•^ tiii? ill'- walls surrounded 
en 1" i-'irr N, \M'ii:ii wiin Ij '.vere !i\i.iin! s, e inic.il mi>unds and 
iiMiu !-»:..•• e:i»l- s. We m ly c i\\ ii the cii^tiiclol l<>d^e circles. 
In >•::• lit th' I'liiita! tiMiiii'ls :mi-i<' h.ivc been found lar|^e 
• jii.in:.;:' ■ I't ;i •!:( r>. .nil! ^-i tlir n.tnii "t' pottery makers mi^ht 
li- .1 ■ I .!.•■■: Ill 'U' ;■■ !■}■!■ I liis p- -tti ry re^<-mli!es that found in 
tl.r l tir ;.::.i'.: iH'I iieai t!;- i .liiokia m<Kini:. but is regarded 
a .1; ?.::■ :.v nt ihi- i /.-w W'l inav sav that the district has 
I)'-' 11 >>. .i:::-! I»v til .\i'..i!is.i^. the Kails. is ami p.mi Indians, 
:j I- ■ i: s . .? t:.' I > .'■ -tis. :»..; i! :^ Mi'r.iiown l- -a hat class the 
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I;]* :. '. ■] '» '.v- :i :'i- ■ t.vi 'lis!:!.;:, anl extending 

■ M ri: •;. « I . • -: i: . .«.■• • n 1 a ^•■:.v> "f '.ir^e pyramidal 
!:::::: ■ -' '. ..i!i< i ::«•.. i :'.i < ;ri!. iv ir St I .iuj>, is .i syecinien, 

l;.:- : .: 11 : :: e. • '• ■ :i ■ > '".jp ■■! i-y the N.it^hc/. a remar^j- 

ili ■ ■ a:. . A :••!■•. wii t" ii ive l)een *un-\\ i»r>lii|Krrs and 

] \ : r: . r- S- I'li- -■:•.::•■ ir .;es! -.ituujjs of pyramids are 

.■ : '..• • :y -r N..vi.' . . !:.' place which derived its 

! :n ti: '.iiv l! : > .i ri ^;:. .n. h'WeVer. wJiere the Chick- 

i- lA ..r. : I :;■ :.ia •^. ';T.iiicht - wf the Ma -conjees, formerly dwelt 






Tlii^ Umvcs the question .is to who the huildcrs of these pyra- 
mi>K wtrc. still in uncrrt.iintv. • 

The pyramiiJs are supposed to li.ivi* Invn ocnipieii by the 
chiefs, and I'urnished foiinclatmns tor the ^;reat hou<«rs or t>flu'ial 
residmces. They are situated in the midst of land subjei t to 
overllow, and have been expl.iined by sonic as iK-inj^ places of 
refuj;e tor the people in time n( high water. In the eastern part 
<if tins ilistricl there is a class of works which differs from those 
in the western. Here wi- s<«f the elevated platform, and .ilonjj 
with it the t ircul.ir mound for the trmples. and Inrtwcen them 
oftentimes the chunky yard .md public stjuan-. the- usual .iccom- 
panimentsof anative villa^jc of royal authority. Racr distinction is 
manifest iit this form tif structure, and nouheie else tio w<' find 
it. The tribes who dwelt m this rej^ion wrre thr ('reeks, a branch 
of the Musco^ees. These Wf>rks have been ascnln-d to the Cher- 
okces, who were located in the mountains. The Cht rokees. 
however, maintain that they mi^rati-d to the region and took 
possession of the works which the C'rteks and Musco^ces had 
erected. Thev also maintain that their ancestt»rs were Cave- 
dwellers, and describe the caves from which they issued. Dr. 
Cyrus Thomas holds that the Shaunees were in this resign in 
pre-i*<»lumbian times, anil refers to the evidence furnisheil by 
the relics found in the sti»ne graves, and especially those fiund 
in the Ivtowah mound in Cieorgia. as proof. The Shawnees were, 
however, late- comers, belonging to the Algonkin stock, a stock 
marked by narrow skulls. They were preceiled by the Musco- 
gee slock — a jKTOple with broad skulls. It was atMdition among 
the Muscogees that they migrated from the west and ft)und the 
country «iccupied lK!f«>re them, wliile their ancestors issued from 
a slopin;^ hill at the comm.md of their divinity, who stamiK'd 
U{>on Its summit, and erected the pole, which led them through 
their wantlerings. In reference to the (iuif States C«»l. C C. 
Jones, who has written a book u|>on the anti'piity of the Southern 
Indians, says that the tribes were only occupying works which 
had Inren erected by a precciling and difVerent class of |H:t)plc. 
** Kven upon a cursor)* c\amin«ition of the groups of niounds 
with their attendent ditches, earth walls, fish preserves, it is 
difficult to resist the impression that they are the remains of a 
(K*o|)le more patient of labt»r. anil in .some resjK-cts su()crior to 
the nomadic tubes who, within the memor>' ot the whites, cling 
around anil devote to secondary uses these long -deserted monu- 
ment^ " This remark was made after diligent stu(ly of the 
writings left by the historian of De Solti's e\{x*dition and of 
Adair ami Martram an<l Ci»mparing them with the evidence given 
by the monuments themselves. 
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CARVED COLUMNS OR TOTEM POSTS OF THE 

HAIDAS. 

By Jamks Drans. 

[11 P«pcr.] 

In a former paper I Hpoke ot the appearance of these potU 
and of the difTerent places at which they were to be found. lo 
this paper I shall, at least, speak of their origia and shall quote* 
so far as I am able, tradition and history. In the first place, I 
shall ^ive the traditions as I have had them from the ola people 
amonj; the Ilaida, in particular, and notably from Edensvud, an 
old chief of Tewioustor, then livmg at Massett, Queen Char- 
lotte Islands, B. C. They (the Ilaidas) say they do not know 
how Itin^ a^o it was that their forefathers be^an to build them* 
selves houses alter the present style and to set up carved col- 
umns. It was many generations a^o. At first they lived ia 
very cold and comfortless huts, without columns or any such 
thin^, outside ot their dwelling. Whether it was in order to 
improve his house or to intorrn the rest of his tribe about his 
name or that ot his village, tliat the chief' erected these columns, I 
have lU'ViT heen able to discover. It the name has been pre- 
served to posterity, tliese people do not care to make it known. 
This Chief seems lo have been in possession of more thaa 
ordiii.irv intelligence, because he set himsell to devise a more 
cointori.tble st\le ot house in everv respect. While he WM 
thinkiii;^ over a plan an an|;el - or rather, I ou^ht to have said* 
a spirit, tor .imon^ these people an;;el5 and spirits were one and 
the s.iir.e .ip pea red to his c la r vox ant eyes and showed him the 
style ot a house, with the nie.isurements and everything COO* 
nei tec! with the tuture building in detail, excepting; a carved 
cdliiinn. In the s.inur manner Kin^ David ^ot the plan of the 
tt-inpii* .It Jeiijs.ilein.' I Living been provided with a plan, he 
and .ill Mis tiihf set to work in order to ^et out the requisite 
rn.i!i-rMl. Just as tliev wert- abnut to build, the same visitor 
ap;»tMM'(l ti» the i hiet .tnd .iM;ain showed liim the plan, with this 
(litK-irnce: .1 i.itvf-il iniuinn was pl.iced in tront of the houset 
wi'.ii his iir^! \.\ raven- larxcil on top. Underneath the ravcQ 
was ;i si-^ond i arvin^, the tres: ot his wile, an eagle. Lower 
(!f)wii '«'iil wi-rc the (rests ot' ) > lather and mother, and also 
tliM^f ui ills wile's t.iniilv. While showinj^ him the plan his 
ad'.^iT tr>'in ti.r (elesti.i! splicn* :nld him that not only was his 
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tribe or himself to build hou^cH like the one shown, but all the 
people in every village were to build the same and to »vl up 
columns. Slowly but surely as the old huts were pulled down, 
new styled ones took tht'ir places, each one having one or more 
columns. One had the husbandVn crest and that of his parents; 
the other had the wife's crest and that of her parents under- 
neath. 

This story of the origin and adoption of the new stvie of 
architecture, including the columns, by the Haidas I have told 
as I got it from these people, who firmly believe that it was 
given to their forefathers in the manner described by tradition, 
As said before there is no tradition whereby one may form an 
opinion as to the time the first column was set up. In the three 
closing decades of the last centurv, when these islands were 
first visited by Europeans, these columns were found in every 
village vi.sited. In 1883, if I remember aright, I was shown 
a part of a tall column on North island, one of the Queen Char- 
lotte group. This column stood in front of a chief's house in 
1770. At the lime of my visit, excepting this column, nothing 
remained of this village but the outlines marking the sites of 
the houses, and if the roots of a spruce had not entwined the 
rotten remains ol the column it would long J go have disappeared. 

To erect a house and set up its attendent columns was very 
expensive, and often cost the savings of years not only of the 
party building, but his relatives as well. First a large number 
were invited to get out the material and raft it to the place of 
erection. When all was ready a larger number were invited 
to a raising bee. Meanwhile the carvers were at work on the 
column. For this they were paid according to the quality of 
the work, so many blankets per fathom. The manner of meas- 
uring .1 ('.It horn bv these |>eople was thus: the measurer laid his 
chest on the work and spread his arms out to right and to left. 
The space between the ends of the fingers of both hands was 
their fathom. A first-class post cost generally several thousand 
dollars. The following I give as a sample, believing it did not 
cost so much: 

During the summer of 1872 I visited a large, newly-finished 
house. I^-aning against the wall were several bundles of 
»ticks. Keach stick was as thick as a man's thumb and two 
feet in length. My Indians told me that alt(»gethcr the.^e bun- 
dles contained 5,000 sticks, and that each .stick was a tally for 
one blanket ^iven away, or in all 5,000 blankets. In those days 
a bl.inkci would cost these |>eople not less than six dollars by 
the bale, repie sen ting in cash $30,000 paid away in connection 
with this house. I told the Indians that was a large amount to 
pay tor such a building and I could not believe it. To this they 
all replied that it was true. So I said no more, but went and 
overhauled one ot the bundles. The quantity ot' slicks was 
correct, it the blankets were. The owner of this house was a 
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ska^a or doctor, and was of considerable importance among 
the various trilies. I lis name I have unfortunately lost. Insteaa 
o( a carved column he had a veritable totem post set up about 
twelve feet from his house. The post, which was quite round, 
was twelve inches in diameter and at least twenty-five feet in 
height. Placed on top of it was an ima^^e ot a man, two leet 
hi^h, naked, with the privy member erect, very large and out of 
all proportion. This ima^e was the totem. The post on which 
the figure was placed was, like the round towers ot Scotland and 
Ireland, a symboiization of the male privy member, and in both 
places was a remnant of the ancient phallic mode of worship* so 
prevalent throughout the world in by-gone ages. Both this 
image and the post on which it was placed were emblematical 
of tlie origin ot lile. When Skaga Modeve his name, I be- 
lieve, was .Modeve raised this post he did not do it only because 
it was his toieni, hut as a sign as well. It did not read to these 
people, "Modeve, the Cireat Medicine Man, Lives Here/' It 
read: "The great mysiery of lite is my totem; its origin and 
preservation has always been my study, there tore I am a ska* 
gillda laggan (good doctor)." 

Thus 1 have given the origin and signifuation of one sort ot 
totem posts. In the summer ot iSS«) I was once more in the 
vicinity ot this house. I tound the little garden t'ull of potatoes 
in full bloom. The house I tound about the same. The pott 
with the little image mi top was there also, but the sexual part 
was gone. In answer to my empiirv as to what had become of 
those p.irts the Indians with me rephed: ** Since we became 
Christians we did not like to .see it tliere. .So a number of ut 
loaded our guns with bullets and tired at it until we shot it oft.** 
As tor the skaga, he had Iven gathered to his fathers a number 
of ye.irs, and a distant relation owned the house. 

1 shall proceed to take up the carved columns proper; but, 
lK*tore doing so, it will Ih* necessary tor a propter understanding^ 
ot the su))ject, to give a bit ot history hitherto unknown to the 
world. 

A very marked trait in the character of all the Indians OB 
this coast is pride. It shows itsell in a variety of forms. In the 
!ir>l pl.u e, it gives iheni a desire to acquire property in order 
to build .1 house and set ui> a c.irved column. At first he IS 
content with a common one, such as I have already described; 
after w.irds, ;is his wealth inireaHcs, his ambition is to have 
another house .tnd column ivhich shall excel, in beauty and 
stvle ot I arving, all the otherN in the village In the aecood 
place, i*. ie.uU litem to think lightly of others who are poor and 
iuivr iiiitlter house nor lolumn, and also to think themselves 
anil their tribr better ilian all the others. 

In order to lead them to be something among their peonlSi 
an ii^Iy, disgusting n.iine used to he given them in childhood—* 
.1 n.iine that they would be ashamed ot —and being so« would 
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bo \vd to acquire propi-rtv lo ^ivc lo the chief, who, lor a cer- 
tain amount, would tattoo their cla»M Avmhol - whether the ^un, 
do^-tish, wasco, or wliatever else it mi^ht he the youths on 
their breasitH, and the mai(ien» on their It^s and arms. After- 
wards each one would ^et a new and better name 

In those days the power ot the chief was absolute ; also 
none but he had columns, because he alone had the means to 
pav for a tine house and cr»lunin. Thus matters remained 
unchanged for generations; but by and by a new day and life 
be^an lo dawn amongst these people. The traders from China, 
in the latter part of the last centurv, ard the whalers in the early 

f>art of the present one, came amon^^t them. The Hudson 
)ay C^ompany also opened a trading post at Fort Simpscm, and 
afterwards the steamer Heaver visited and traded with the 
ditlerent tribes alon^ the coast. At this sia^e the men and 
bovs found that bv trading with and working; for the white 
|K*ople, on land and on board the steamer, they could .soon get 
proprrtv enough to build houses and to raise c<»lumns for them- 
selves, and fmallv to become chiefs them>elves, or at least as 
rich as ihirts. The wt»men and girls al.Mj found out that by 
prostitution and bv various services, >uch as wa>hing, mending 
clothes, and such like, they too cnuUI become rich, wear a large 
labret, buiid lar Te house**, and raise tine columns. Thev too 
had equal rights in the.sc things with the men when they had 
the means l<j pav tor them. 

The Queen Charlotte l>Iands llaidas, while the traders visited 
them, and tlie whalers made their quarters at Skidegat, did 
Well; but alter a while the traders ceased lo visit them, and the 
whalers tnund Ix'tter quarters on the Sandwich Islands. This 
was about iS^o, or a little later. From the time thev left until 
1840-50, when gold was discovered (»n these iMands, lew white 
|H'ople vi>ited tliem. 

liuring the tew vears of the gold fever they were visited l>v 
a nunibtT of vessels. Two of them were wrecked and their 
crews made prisoners, and afterward taken to Fort Simpson, 
where ihev were redeemed bv the Hudson Bay Company. 
Bv the.se tr.msactions thev made considerable money, which 
addeci to the number of new columns. The gold excitement 
soon died out, b**t the natives had then a bad reputation, so no 
one came near them. At length, In-ing tired n\ having no vis- 
itors, thev thought they would see whai could be got by visit- 
ing o:hrrs. 

So during the summer of lS^^, having previously heard that 
manv white peopK* had come to Fort Victoria tas it was then 
called), and lo Nundimo, they decided to visit these pl.ices, in 
ordt-r lo mt for themselves. During the summer of that year 
alv»ut fivi* hundred of them, in their large canoes, landed in 
Victoria, which at that time was but a trading-|>ost of the above 
company, and the few people there were all connected with i*. 
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Seeing so manv wiid-Iooking fellows come suddenly amon|;st 
them, the whites were badly scared. This led fames Douglas, 
who was then Governor, to send for the chiefs, in order to have 
a conversation with them. They came, and he inquired what 
they wanted. "We have come," they replied, "to sec if we can 
get something to do, and to trade.*' "That is all very well, but 
why so many ?" "For protection again&t hostile tribes/' they 
answered. " V\*ry good," replied Mr. Douglass, ''but we can 
not have so many ot you here ; so get hom:* again as fast aa 
you can. liefbre you go, come to the store, and you will get 
something." After receiving goodly presents of blankets and 
other gooJs, thev all Mi. 

During their short stay they got well posted in the probabil* 
ity ot their making money k they returned. So a few weeks 
after they left, tour or five canoes returned quietly. At the first 
visit the men came in the majority; with the second visit the 
women came. Alter a lew months' stay thesci women sent 
home a quantity ol blankets and other goods, besides fine 
dresses. Seeing what had been .sent, most of the people were 
anxious to visit Victoria. During that and succeedmg years 
tor the next twentv, \\\vy came by canoe am! steamer until there 
were but tew left at home. Atirr sta\iiig a while in Victoria 
they jjeneralU wrnl to Port Townsrnd, W. T. ; then to all the 
lumber mills on INi;4ct Sound, and in British Columbia. 

Tlu'x' twenty vc.iis were tamous lor two things as far aw 
these .N'orliuTM Itulians in general were concerned, and the 
Ilaidas in [>ariicul.tr. These two tilings were fine houses and 
the splendiilc.irveil columns. I am sorry to have it to tell that 
while thev were building these houses and carving these 
coluinn*i, thev were at tl)e same time chanting the requiem of 
the llaid.i people. 

As I have said, the IlaidahN ambition was to build himself a 
house and to have a column which would excel all others in the 
iH-auty ot its workmanship and in that which was distinctively 
his own. In order to secure this he must have not only 
his own crest, such as the eagle, or raven, or beaver, but he 
must have tlie crests ot his own or his wi!'c*s father and mother^ 
especiallv it they helon;^ed to anv ot the gens or orders, such 
as the hr.n, scon;;n,i, chimi>a^o and wasco. 

It a Il.iiila was able to have a column longer and broader 
th.in liis nei;^}ibor, it .iNo entitleii him to rank high among the 
people. At tirst ilie coliiinns were short and the space to ad* 
mit iarviii;^^ limited: m> with crests above and one or two oU 
storie-^, the broadside w. is covered. Cimscquently, when they 
grew lar;;er there was more space to till up, as well as more 
new iolumns. This cau^^ed a demand lor stories. Evervthiag 
was taken hold ul amongst their own and neighboring tribes— 
on the islands and mamland; stories handed down thrott|^ 
passing ages stories almost lorgotten by the old peoplCi 
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collected and carved. Thus !liev went on carvinfj until every 
family had one or two, and every villa;;e wa?i lull Irom end to 
end, mostly m front, a tew Ix-in^ In-hind and on toput the houses. 

While all this huildini; and i-arvin^ and ^trivin^ to excel w»s 
goin^ on, funds were wanled to meet the demands of th(»e who 
were left at home to londuct operations. In order to meet 
them, mothers, daughters, sisters and wives prostituted them- 
Helves at every opportunity, irrespective of' conditions, as long 
as something could be made to send home. 

After a tew short years ol this kind ol lite, nature outraged 
and exhausted landed victim alter victim in an untimely grave; 
some t.ir from home, otiieis going home to die, until tew were 
lett. As a natural outcome vt all this, rvt-ry column had 
showed a marked improvement on the one preceding it, but 
the family had all disappeared. Let me illustrate this by 
an inntance which came under my observation: In iSS: there 

« ■ 

was a column finished a few years b(*tore my visit to M asset t, 
alongside of' which every time I passed 1 loved to linger in 
silent admiration at its carvings, ihev were so l>eautitul. liehind 
it sto<Kl tile frame of' a house, showing ecjually artistic skill. 
Under this frame I noticed a rude hut ot boards, making a wide 
contrast Inrtween the two. Upon inquiry I found that the pro|v- 
erty l>elonged to a man who had a K'autitul wife, or sister, 
whose charms were such that they could readily bring great 
earnings to the owner of them. Wishing to have a new house, 
it was agreed between the two that in order to have a house 
and column far ^urpa.ssing anything in the land, he would remain 
at home and employ the most artistic skill on the work, and she 
would go down to southern parts and there, by the sale ot her 
charms, would raise the funds with whiih to carry on the work. 
She went, and regularly by canoe and by steamer, came a supply 
of go(Kls and money. The column was carved and set up, and 
the lH)ard.s were being got ready with which lo cover the frame 
of the house, when suddenly the supply Irom the South stopped. 
A few weeks later, word came up that she was dead and buried. 
Nature, unable to stand the drain on her constitution, gave out, 
and landed her in an untimely grave. Kver after, w hen I passed 
this house, I felt sorry when I thought of the lite sacrificed in 
order lo bring it to that state of |HTtection. Her intention was 
to return when all was finished and have the pleasure ot saying, 
we have a prettier houst: and column than any in the village. 
II Ad she livrd she would have staved, after all was finished, in 
southern p^irts until she had macie enough to buy one or two 
hundred dullars worth of goods and provisions; then returned 
home again; the tribe would have lK*en invited to a house- 
warming, when most of the provisions would have Ix-en con- 
sumed and all the goods would have In-en given away in presents, 
liut she died, and the house remains as a sign of her ruin— its 
beauty covering a wreck. 
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LEWIS AND CLARKE AND THE ANTIQUITIES OF 

THE UPPER MISSOURI RIVER. 

Bv T. H. Lewis. 

On January i8, 1803, IVesident JcOer.son stnt a special mea- 
sa^e to Congress concerninj^; the establishment of tradini; 
houses amon^ the Indian tribes. In the hitter part ol this 
communication he staled that the river .Missouri and the Indians 
inhabiting it were not as well known to the citizens of the Re- 
public as had become desirable. He considered that the whole 
line of communication mi^ht easily be explored by a small force 
even to the western ocean, by which means conferences could 
be l)cld with the natives, with a view to future commercial 
arran^^'cnients, and, incidentally, **the {geographical knowledfj^e 
of our own continent be advanceil." In this view, therefore, he 
asked th:it a certain appropriation ot money mi^^ht be made« 
under C'lver ot wliicii lie could easily carry out the undertakinj;. 

This expedition, thus prudenllv initiated, was the one !io well 
known ever since as Lewis anil Clarke's ol iSo^ 5 6, the re- 
sults ot w Itich, when placed in book torm a few vears later, 
beiaiiie univers.illv popular, and posses>es interest even at the 
present «lay. On their journev up the river the commanders, 
amon;;st other thin;;s, did not tail to observe and note any 
earth- works, pictoj^raphs, or other objects they me! with, which 
appeared ot artificial origin and apparent greater or lesser an- 
titjuiiv. Three lA the interesting; localities seen and described 
bv them after thev had ^oi above the mouth of the Bi|; Sious 
River were visited bv rne List Septcmlx'r, with a view to draw- 
ing; Nome definite conclusions i(>ncernin^ the earth-works situ* 
ated there that they hud spH'CuI.ited about. These reported 
ant it pii ties are now treated o\ in chronological and geographi- 
cal order. 

i.irrLK *»i'iKrrs' hill. 

On Aii;;u*«t 25, having cimped a little above Whitestooe 
River I the present Vermilion , the two oflicers, with a party of 
tv'n m«-n. ** went to see an obiecl deemed very extraordinary 
ainofi;,' .il! th«' nei;;hborini» Indi.ins." • ♦ ♦ "This was a 
l.»r;,'e rniiund in the iniiUt ot the plain, about N. 20^ W. from 
lite riMirh oi \Vhite««;one River, from which it is nine miles 
distaitr. Ttie base ot the mf»uiid is ii regular parallelogram* the 
loii^i-si s:i!r being about ;(io \ards, the shorter 60 or 70; from 
the longest side it rises with a steep ascent from the north ami 
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south to I he height of 65 or 70 feet, leaving on the top a level 
plain of 1 2 feet in breadth and i/i} lert in length. The north and 
south extremities are connectt-d hv two oval borders*, which 
serve as new bases and divide the whole side into ihrte steep 
but regular gradations from the plain. The only thing charac- 
teristic in this hill is its extreme svmmetry, and thisi, together 
with its being totally detached from the other hiPs, which are 
at the distance of eight or nine miles, would induce a belief that 
it was artificial; but as the earth and loose pebbles which com- 
pose it are arranged exactly like the steep grounds on the 
borders of the creek, we concluded from this similarity ol tex- 
ture that it might be natural.** 

The account then g(»es on to descriln* how the Indians Ixi- 
iieved the hill to be haunted bv certain "little devils in the 
human form, ot about eighteen inches high, and with remarka- 
blv large heads," who were skilled archers, always on the watch 
to slay intruders who ihould approach their residence. Sioux, 
Mahas and Otoes had such fear ot it that no consideration w<iuld 
tempt them to visit the hill. The party remained some time on 
the mound, enjoying "the delightful prospect of the plain, which 
spreads itself out till the eye rests upon the northwest hills at a 

frreat distance, and those of the northeast still farther on, en- 
ivened bv large herds of butl'alo feeding at a distance." 

This elevation still retains the name given to it by the super- 
stitious Indians, being known to the settlers and ap|H-aring on 
the maps as Spirit mound. It is situated in Cl.iy C(»unty, South 
Dakota, on the south halt of the northwest quarter and the 
north half of the southwest quaMer of section 14, town 93, 
range 52. In dimensions it is about 1000 feet long and 350 feet 
wide at the base, and extends nearly north and south. Its aver- 
age height above the surrounding prairie is about 95 feet, but 
on the south side there is a meadow alK)ve which it rises about 
115 feet. On the highest jMiint there is an iron tulnr- a station 
of the Mt^isouri River Survev. The body of the hilloik is 
chalkstone (cretaceous groups which extends up to within ;o 
feet of the top, and perhaps even to a higher point. The chalk 
is covered with yellow clay, above which is a gravellv loam 
which forms the surface of the mound. In shape thi*« hill is any- 
thing but symmetrical, although it has that appearance from a 
distance.* 

A tew miles to the northwest there is a blutl' which is from 
y> to 50 feet higher, of which in all probabilitv this hillcK'k once 
forme<l a p.ir\ the space K'tween bavin;; Iven ennled awav. 
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THK KITTLK BOW RN'CLOSURR. 

Attcr visiting Little Spirits' Hill their next camp was on a 
certain s.inci-baron August 26. ^'Opposite to this, on the south, 
is ii sm.ill creek called Petit Arc or Little How, and a short 
distance above it an old Indian village of the same name* This 
village, of which nothing remains but the mound of earth about 
four leet hit^h surrounding; it, was built by a Maha chief named 
Little liow, who, be in;; displeased with Blackbird, the late kin|;, 
!»eceded with two hundred followers and settled at this spot, 
which is now abandoned, as the two villages have re-united 
since the <le.iih ot Hl.ickbird.** Farther on in the book, apro|X>s 
of the Hoiihoniine works, !t is remarked that "some of our 
parly sav that thev observed tw(j of those fortresses on the 
upper side ol the I'etit Arc Creek, not tar from its mouth; that 
the .vail was about six feet hi];h, and the sides of the angles lOO 
vards in leni^ili." This location would be in Cedar County, 
Nei>raska, a::d just aliove the present How Creek. It is very 
evident tr«»m the wordm;; of the de^^cription given above that 
it treated of sonit thing unseen, at IcMst bv the compilers ol 
the book, but ot wliiih iliev had heard. This illustrates the 
follv ot taking **h'Mrsa\" eviilen^e in m Jenliti*.- matters, for there 
are no 'rine-* ol anv v:l!age or ar:iririal works of anv descrip- 
tion to bi* tou'iil in thi» [U'igh))oriioiHi .ibove the nr.outh ot the 
H )W, the laiiil n«-ing low and .subi»*it to overflow. There are, 
however, srvtjal nilurai nili^es, Munlar to those on Honhomme 
l*i»ifi', wiiii li run [lar.ijit-i lo the iurreri!, when the water is liigh 
and ti»\ir s ii,f hutl'ini.' 

IMK **.\Ni II'.Nr I •lUriiATIONs*' NKAK lloMIOMMK ISLAND. 

The\ iiiii!inuc-d lh«ir ascent i»f tlie Mi-^souri, and on Septem- 
ber J .iiMM'ii .ir \\ [lat \\.i'H .ipp.iii'trlv a plai'e ot the greatest 
iinp<irt.i[ue. Tu ijim'i- ihe narrative: "We went three miles to 
the lower part ot .111 atuienl lo'-titli. atif m on the south side. * * 
C.iiVaMi Ci.iike iru-^si-d the liver t«i i*\anime the remains ol the 
f'lrlifii a'i'»n we \i,n\ just passnl. This interestmg object is on 
tin* sMii'h sid'* ot tlif M s^.»ii:j, uppuMte tlie upper extremity of 
Hiin li<i;ii!Mi' isjind, .ir)<i in a low level pi. nn, the hills being three 
in:l«'s iiii;n I'lir vwr:. \\ '^u^^'.n^ hv .1 wall i'ornpijsed ol earth, 
t>in:^ :iinii«-i:: i!< !\ iri'Tii tlie iMnk n\ \\iv river antl running in a 
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direi'l cournc S. 76*^ W., 96 yards; the bast- oi* this wall or 
mound is 75 lect and it8 hc^i^ht al>oul ti.** Tins is ihc lK*f;innin^ 
of a minute dr.Hiription ot the works according lo l'K*arin^s and 
distani'i's which, wiih ihc nric.Hsrry dcscriplinn ol ihr rivrr 
topography and conditions, taki-s up ten and a half pa^t'*« ot thr 
printed vdlume. A ground plan is also ^ivrn, which shows a 
**rcdouht** on the* island, and on the main shore oppn*iite .1 *'horn 
work" or ••citadel*'; together with two lony walls whuh lejjin 
just alxive the horn work and extend across the bend, at a 
diverf^in^ an^le, till thev strike the river a^ain; also a numlHT 
of isolated mounds. This description and this map have always 
been of interest to antiquarians, and seem to have lK*en accepted 
by them as proois ul the existence of prehistoric earth- works 
on the upper Missouri, jiid^in^ from the mention made ot them 
in their various works. The expl«»rers apparently never thought 
that this site, on so uncertain a river, was a verv poor one lor 
military purposes, though, lo use their own words, **lhe young 
willows along the water ioined to the general appearance ol the 
two shores, induce a l>eiiel that the bank ol the island is en- 
croaching and the Missouri indemnities itself by washing away 
the base of the lortilication. The citadel contains alx)ut twenty 
acres, but the parts between the long walls must embrace 
nearly 500 acres. These are the first remains o\ the kind 
which we have had an opporlunitv of examining; but our 
French interpreters assure us that there are great numlK^rs of 
them on the Platte, Kanz.is, the Jacques," etc. 

So striking a place as this would naturally draw the attention 
of antiquarians, but it was never visited, it seems, by any one 
of them to verify the statements ol I^'wis and Clarke. On the 
other ham! the geologists, whether those who saw the works 
or those who did not, have all united in the opinion that they 
are due to natural causes. Professor F. V. Ilayden, who was 
with Lieutenant Warren in 1S55, in a private letter written in 
i8c»7, says: "The works on Hon Homme Islan<l I examined 
years ago; they are natural drillings ol sand." Kach proles- 
aion, however, naturallv leans to the explanation most favorable 
to its own aggrandizement. As a practical archa'ologist, 
therelore, knowing well that ancient earth- works of artilicia! 
origin really do exist on the Upper Missouri, I cc»n?»i(lered it 
not a waste ot time to make a personal visit to the island and 
the shore opposite Nebraska. It was n<»t that I had much ex- 
pectation ot finding the military elaboration which Lewis and 
Clarke found, but ralher to grality curiosil\ in general, and 
further to enable future antiquarian writers to either define pre- 
cisely these works **looo miles up the Missouri" as ihe work ot 
man, or iustify them in omitting anv mention of them at all if 
again shown to be natural. 

Bonhomme Point is on the San tee Reservation, in the ntirth 
part ol Knox County, Nebiaska, nearly opposite to the village 
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of Bonhomme, South Dakota, and just q20 miles from the 
mouth of the river according to the published maps of the 
United States Commission. The earth- works so glonously de- 
scribed by Captain Clarke as existinf; on this point are only 
sand ridges formed by the river« the land being low and subject 
to overflow. Above the point the river deflects from the Ne- 
braska shore and the strong current strikes the high bank oo 
the Dakota side, and is gradually cutting it away, while at the 
same time the point is being extended to the north by the ac- 
cretions from the river. In this way the point has been gradu- 
ally built, and each successive flood also adds to its general 
elevation. The sand ridges — of which there are a number ex- 
tending across the point — mostly conform to the general direc- 
tion of the current when the river is at a high stage, for at such 
times it does not follow the main river bed or channel, but takes 
a straighter course down the valley beween the high banks and 
blufls. 

Honhomme Island is east of and just below the point, ^ut is 
now connected with it by a bed of sand, the old channel having 
been tilled up within recent years. The general formation and 
character of the i.sland arc similar to that of the point. 

The circular redoubt represented on Lewis and Clarke*a 
maps as located on the west side of the island is one of those 
curious natural sand torniations which are occassionally met 
with aloni; the Missouri X'allev. The hank or wall is some- 
what irre;;ular in oiithiu* and l.uks considerable of bemg a 
circle. SiMUf enterprising settler has utilized one side of it by 
building a i l.iiin sh.tntv upon it. 

'I*his isl.iiid is covered with sand-blows, dunes and ridges« and 
it is rather strange that the elaborate description rf the point 
was n<ii extended so as to include all ot the island, but perhaps 
the greater portion of them have bi.*en formed since the timeof 
the expedilitin, or that the island -then as now --was covered 
with heavy timber and .1 dense undergrowth, which hid them 
from view. 

It mav oe added that along the .Missouri, from the mouth ol 
Knite River to Siou\ Citv, there are many low points and bot- 
toms .ind siirne islands, on which there are similar ridges and 
dunes. Pri»l>al>lv the most elaborate of these "earlh-works" 
are located on the west side, opposite Springfield, South Dakota, 
and on the west side, opposite to and above Washburn, North 
D.ikota. 

« 

Some allowance should be made lor the misled enthusiasu'* of 
ihesr ivinnent explorer^, whose observations are here subjected 
to rev:sii»ii. Their juirney was made at a time when the pub* 
lic*s a'.terr.ion hid bfen but lately arrested by important discov* 
enes (jt 1 niposing monuments ot' antiquity in the valleys ol the 
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Ohio ami Mi^sishippi, and it was hut natural to surmise that 
siomiMhin^ <>l the kind mi^^ht l)c found on the Missouri River, 
whither the travelers were hound. Between exaggerations 
arising from the fervid ima|;inin^s of honest travelers, siu h as 
Captain Carver and our Nlissouri explorers, on the one hand, 
and the still more extra va;^ant dreams it not pure inventions 
and ine.xcusahle f'alsifuations of the Pid^eons and H.irrandts 
on the other, northwestern archaeology has had to put up with 
various persistent errors. Kaih new writer on "Nf»rth Ameri- 
can Antiquities" felt himself ohli^ed U» make a hriel reference 
to the Honnhomme works in the li^^ht of their original inenti«)n 
as 'Mortifications'* or prehistoric mounds. 

Considering^ these mistakes, tlu-refore, should not 'he w<»rkinjj 
archa'olojjisl endeavor to make hmiselt* useful bv <i<»inj4 awi»v 
with error, where possible, as well as bv addm^ to the stock of 
useful facts? 

St. I*aul, Au;;ust lo, iS(>i. 
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M.OLITHU MAN IN NK ARAGIA, 

Hv J. CkAVMi'KP. M;in.i;.;u,i. NiCira-^iia. 

Numerous evidenct*i of panir am! fTiL;ht ammi^; men and 
domestic animals in Nic.ira;^ua. iii oiw <•! the jwst j;tolo^ical 
epochs, are deeply impressed on stratitn'd roiks many f*e«:t below 
the earth*^ surface, uiulrr the city of Mana^u.i. extciuiinj^ "south 
and southeastward from I^ike Managua to a distance of over one 
nule, p«»sMbly further, as far as has lu-en examined, in the direc- 
tion of the extinct v«>lcani» Masava. ten miles distant. The 
footprints iiulicate haste, confusion and e.xcitemmt. ami an im- 
pressed from one and one-half to two inches deep in the sti.itum, 
the toes of the Icet in every footprint made the deepest mark am! 
pushed the mud back toward the heel, as u>ual from running in 
shallow mud; all are pointed, many directlv. others oblitpiely, 
toward Lake Managua, as if to seek shelter in its waters tVum a 
storm of burning hot volcanic ashes and cinders, or some cipially 
dan;;rrous occurrence A few rou;;hly polished arrow lieads 
an«l barlied harpoons, but no skeletons n<«r b«»nes have been 
found in that nor in any of the superimposed strata ' 
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A short topagraphic and stratigraphic description of the locality 
will enable a com]iarison to be made with similar conditions of 
surface and strata in other countries, whose geology is better 
known, in order to determine the epoch when these people lived, 
and possibly to decide on the cause of their flight. 

For a few fc-ct south from the water margin of the lake, the 
formation is a coarse sandy beach, then an abrupt cliflf 8 to 12 
feet high above the surface of the water, thence south and south- 
eastward for more than a mile, the surface ascends to about 1 80 
feet above the level of the water in the lake, then comes a series 
of volcanic montecules, cones, craters, and cerros, somewhat 
degraded by en)sion extending twenty- five to thirty miles east- 
waril to Lake Nicara<;ua. 

The stratum bearing impressions of human feet is near I^ke 
Managua, about 14 feet beneath the surface of the soil, and on 
a level with the high water mark. It is not much inclined but 
nearly h«»rizonlal with the present surface of the earth as it 
ascriid^ MXith and east of the lake. 

The tiim- wlien men, (Ic);^'s ami //rfrsrs* (led to Managua tO 
shelter tiieinse!\t's lri«in the highly heateti cinders and ashes 
eiet till fiiMU Nolc.mn M.i-i.i\a, was iuonI prub.ibly ver^' '*'*'^K •^K®- 
\\"f iii.iy ;.;•» hack, in tirue, tnu.ird that tpoch guided by such 
facl> as tin- t"Ilowing l'i-»m inltlli^eiit .inij reliable witnesses 
wil'adi tha? voli'.ini* Ma-^.iv.i. al>'>ut ten miles eastward from 
thi- city '>! MaiMMia au'l i>n tlic u<'^t side nf the city of Masa)*a. 
Ciniinii nceil --n tin- i.th of Ni>vt;iiilj< r. 1S5S. emitting (from a 
llssuii- in its nhIc al>i»;il 4 » » feet l)Llt»\v the nni nt its crater con- 
t.iininu a '.a!.c ct watei ) ai]Uf-i<us vapors, r>ulphurous acid gas, 
ihlitrinr gas, i arhnn di<i\i<le. eti . This ci>ntinutil for about ten 
ilays' ;!iin ^ e.tst ■!, .in'l. alt In uL^h a pari of that fissure still exists, 
iMpMii.' arni li.Jw vcl the i ntire volcanic mass i« now so cool 
that '.{s ^\'l N auii the oiitiT a:i«i inmr eilge** of its crater are cov- 
ei'-<! witii ^iiiiil grren iTrt> and ll<>\\L-rnig plants, accompanied 
by in.tn\- binU! wiiuh .ippi-ar tn consider that volcano extinct. 
l-'r<<ni hi^titiy we ham that on the i<ith of March, 1762, a 
fi'.-iif ii|i'riiil 111 till sn!. (it thi-^ vii!caM'i Masay.i, about 300 
!• i\ !i MA !:;! t:tM lit llif • latfi.a!!'! pouicfi »»i:t I.iva. at intervals. 
t»r vi.i! il.i".^. ■■ ii- li CM\r-:itl .m are.i ab'Hit iMie-half mile 
w.'i'-. n ir !;ii- i.-^'iirt-. a::«i xvi-i'.-iiii'.;' '/ra«iihu!v. for an extent of 
\:.\'f . : r i:r iiu! nt-a S'f ^t "t l.ir'..;e i \»»;.;en»»iis trees, Iciivillf; 
-vr In . ;: .'■ t tu.i-** -1! •"■I'C.i. -li iiiMn. vesicular lava and 
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Stones, uhich now look «is if fresh and hot. Many trees alon^ 
the ed^e of this flow <}t Kiva were carbonized, and |iarts of them 
arc yet standinf;. The a>hcs and cinders then st-nt out uith 
explosive force through the fiNsure. have been washed away down 
into the lakes. The volcanic activity created no ^reat disturb- 
ance is the present city of Masaya. situated on the east side of 
the volcanic mountain, op(>osite to the fissure, and the ashes 
reached to the city of Manaj^ua, ten miles distant, only by oc- 
casional gusts of wind, not of sufficient quantity or tem|KTature 
to cause any other unpleasantness than great apprehension of 
danger. 

Anterior to this activity in 1762. we have no reliable human 
record of «iny other outburst from this volcano, and physical evi- 
dences indicate that it had been tjuiet for very many centuries, 
possibly for one or more gei»logical epi»chs. 

In comparing these facts in reference to the eruptions with 
other velcanoes the historv of which is l>etter known, but uhich 
have far more deeply eroiled sitles. of which facts are oKtained, 
we find, that the materials forming, in considerably large part, 
the montecules. cones and sides of Ktna. are easily loosened by 
rains and can be washed down in l.ir^e quantities by torrents as 
at volcano Masaya; also that each, in its own locality, has sea- 
sons of heavy rains; but the lava which poured from Ktna four 
hundred years K. C. and stop|H.*d the C'arthagenian army in its 
march against Syracuse, is now. much of it, exposcil on the 
earth's surface where it t1.)wed and is not covered by sedimentary 
materials, washed down, from Ktna's side, nor covered by t1ot»ds 
of mud. Yet. m less than ten mile- from volcano Masaya. the 
stratification near 1-ake Managua of materials ejected Irom vol- 
canoes and washed down and deposited, is hard and mi>re than 
twelve feet thick at its least depth, above the hard stratum deeply 
impressed by human footprints, and these inipressums nf feet 
were made when the surface of that stratum was onlv iwrtlv 
hardened or in a stitT. muddy ccmdition. Any estimate in years 
of the time necessarv to form and then to harden an lierta con- 
glomerate Sd slowly as not to fissure, such as each ot these strata 
near I^ike Managua, and the time intervenin;^ lietwccn the drj'- 
in;.: ami hardening of t.»ne stratum l)efore c<»nmienc inv^ the dej>o- 
sitHin of another, would be solely s|>cculative. I have not 
sufficient data from mv own or <»thers' observations of volcanoes 
as \^^ the avcT.iL^e quantity of matter annually washed down from 
th«*ir sii|i-s. eitl'.er bv ordinary rams or dunn*' seasons of extra- 
ordin.irv fl«K)«.is, to make fp>m the annual ero.Ni«)n an estimate of 
time necessary to form such deposits as the Ci»ngl«muTate strata 
beneath the city of Mangua and extending tov.ard the extinct 
volcano Masava. 

There certainly has been an ept>ch <»f great elevation a 
glaciation in part of Nicaragua, and a subse(}uent e[>och of su 
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sidcncc in all. and much ice melting and torrentiais floods in 
parts. There are many evidences here of the occurrence of the 
<^l.icial. champUin and terrace epoch. Probably this statu m con- 
taining; human footprints, and the superimposed strata, were 
dcpositi'd during the later elevation and depression of thecham- 
plain epoch and early part of the terrace; if so, then there is in 
Nicara;^ua evidence of men in large numbers and congregated in 
large towns or cities of thirty thousand or more, during the later 
champlain or early terrace epoch. And, if we accept M. Forel's 
calculations in reference to the time occupied in silting parts of 
Lake (icncva by the Kivcr Rhone in an effort to get at the date 
of the conclusion of the glacial period there, as a basis for the 
hanicning of the Ntratum underneath the city of Mangua, we 
can probably say more than fifty thousand years ago. — AmfHcam 
6Vi '/tfii^rsf, St f^tcm bt ;•. / Skj i . 



TIIK MAN OK .SPY. 
\\\ M w I. •Mil ^r. 

Among tlic m«>st inltTCNlin^ exhtl)it> .it the recrnt meeting of 
the International (j<->>]<>;^ical C'on^ri-ss. was that of M. Max 
Li)li«>t. (if Lic;^!:. H?.'l;;;iiin. -Mthou^h unfortunately M. I chest's 
p.ipiT was criiWt It'll out, and coiiNC<|U('ntIy the members had not 
the a'ivanta ,f* t>t luarin^ it. yi t his phi»tii;^raphs and pamphlet 
were cx.tniiiif-ii by several i>f those \\h<i combine archxology 
with ;'.i'oi'»j;y. 

M l.'ihcsi's paper read before the Anthropological Congress 
gives an aci'«iunt of his in vest illation ol the grotto of Spy, near 
l.ie;;e. on the property of the C!ount of lieauflTort. In this cav* 
ern M l.'ijiest found under a thick bed of rubbish and (alien 
fra;^iu«nts <»l Iimesti»ne, three distinct ossiferous beds. The up- 
petuiost of these w.is m part stalagmitic. and contained a few 
l)ines of a:: undetermined species of deer, a (nrar's tooth, and 
some pieces of the bones of the manmi<»th. liesides these and 
mlM;^ell with the in were ;.; re.it numbers of flint implements of 
v.iiio-j^ pttterus. sMine of them resembling the type known as 
"M'!i^!< ii.m.' tr-*in the cavern (*f that name, and others are like 
ill •-•■ i-:inil ill till- ui !1 kni«wn Kn^is cave. \\\ IWli;ium. Sonne 
an- iiotc[i<-i] itki* s.iw^ and ot verv thin am! delicate workman- 
Av\\ Tht y c••n^lsl ot ^cra|Krs, points, blades, knives, ctc^ 
Worked oil one t.i. '-. soMic app.irt utiy to l>e set in handles and 
oth«r^ ii'>t. 

N ' insiiuiuents of IxMie or of ivor)* were found in this upper 
l.tver .iU'l th- tliitts are mo^tlv covered with a white or bluish 
pil.iM. "-nuetiuK's veiy thak. 

I'n-lrr iii:s stilagnntic layer wa<i a second ossiferous bed. 
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usually red from I he presence of imii ore. many fragments of 
which were found. 

Mere iiccurrcd the fi»I!<»\vin^ fauna : khini»ceri»s tichorhinus, 
abundant; Iviuus caballus liiorsc). very etinunon; Cervus 
clepluis {red deer); C'ervus eanadt nsis> n-lk'; Cervus me^aceros 
tirishelk); C*ervus larandus r reindeer); Ovis aries ;>heej)); Hos 
primi^enius (bison); Hos priscus (aurochs); I'Ji-phus primi^enius 
(mammoth I, very abundant. I'rsus sjK-I.eus t'cave liearj. scaree ; 
Meles taxus (badj^er); (anis vu1|h:s (t<i\ »; Canis lupus i* < wolf ). 
familaris? uioj;): .Mustela foina i weasel I. Myena ^peKl•a icave 
hyena), very abundant; I'elis s^iehua (cave lion), a few teeth; 
Felis catturs (cat) ; Sus scrofa ipij^). The^e determinations are 
due to M. Fraipont. professor of pal.x*ontolo{vy at the I'niversity 
of I je^^e. Numerous hearths were also found on this layer com- 
posed of stones, and containing l)urnt wood and aNhcs. 

The material used by the old inhabitants of this (grotto were 
Hint, phthanite. sandstone, chalcedony, opal, ivory, bone and 
horn, and the total number of implements obtained was very 
lar^e. There are 14** "Mousierian*' points, most of iliem thick 
at the base ami not intended for setting; in han<lles. whose aver- 
a^je dimensions are 4 inches lonjj by 3 inches wide; a number of 
fine flakes and awls, and arrows or ilart heads, of very fine work- 
manship, and some of them 5 mchcs lonj;. resembling in tyjK* 
the •Solulrean" implements of the Dordo^ue. a sin;;le small core 
from which tiakcs have been taken, and numerous blocks rejected 
on account of some defect after a flake or two had been struck 
off, anti 300 scrapers of various >izes and types. 

Implements, etc., of ivv»ry were more numerous m this layer 
than in any other known cave in Helgiimi. Chips were so abun- 
dant as to form a breccia in one place. The objects found were 
tor the mo>t (Kirt for dress or ornament, and the material had 
often de^jenerated into a clialky substance. Many of them were 
unfinished or the different stages i»f manufacture were revealed. 
Some of them were market! with striation. as was also the case 
with the implements of horn and of bone found with the ivory. 
On a nb of the mammoth or rhinoceros was found a series of 
•'circumflex accents*' ran|^ed one above another, of which a fig- 
ure is given in the pamphlet. One hollow liorn was filled and 
stained with iron oxiile, and is su{)i>osed by M. Lohcst to have 
been a recept.icle of this materi.il for coloring the |>ersons or the 
implements of the cave men. The^e with four fragments of 
pottery, f«)und by another investigator, complete the list of relics 
from the second ossiferous laver. 

The third contains a fauna; so far as it goes, identical with that 
of the scc(»nd bed. Rhinoceros tichorhinus. abundant. Kquus 
caballus. very abumiant; Ccrvus elephus, rare : Cer\'us tarandus, 
rare; Ho<« primigenius, common ; Klq)hus primigenius, common; 
I'rsus s{K'l.eus, rare; Meles taxus, rare; I lycna spclara, abundant. 
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In this bed, however, were found, as in the other, abundance of 
Hint implements, but somewhat different in form and material 
from those above mentioned. Tlie ^'reat interest of this layer, 
and indeed of the whole find, is the discovery not only of the 
works of nuin, but of man liimself, in the form of two partial 
skeletons, one skull of which is nearly complete. This of course 
forms the central point of M. Lohest's pa|>cr, and he justly ^oes 
into detail concerning it. We will condense his account written 
by Dr. Fraipont. 

"The human relics belong to the most ancient fossil race, that 
of Neanilerth.il nr of C'anstadt. The skulls, fairly complete, 
present all the ethnic characters of that race, whose remains arc 
known from I-'rance, Italy. Austria, (Jerniany and Sweden. 
ilithert(» only a Nin<;le jaw has been obtained from a cave 
iNaulettei in Melj^Mum." 

* )nc of llu-se skulls is .ipparenlly that of an old woman, the 
other that of a inHi<il«- a*'ed man. Thev aie botli verv thick. 
The former is clearly doliciiocephalic (inde.x 701, the other less 
sn. H«»th have very | iron linen t eyebmws .md lar^^e orbits with 
low retreating forehea"!-, exnssively so in the woman. The 
lower j.i'AS are lie.ivy. the older has .ilmost no projecting chin. 
The leetli .IP- lar-e. an«l the I.i^t in<»!.ir in as lari'e as the others. 
The-^c points iiie ihir.i teri>li> of .m infi nor .md the oldest 
known r.iie. 1 li« Ix-ii' ^ nKiiiate, like tiio^e of Neanderthal and 
Naii!( tte, Ninail ->jMir shnuliliie<i imlividiMU. M. K« ihe!»t adds: 

"The ^^kileton-* li"m S|i\' .irt- ainon- iIk- mtist imjiortant dis- 
C'lverie-. re!. it in;.; in the nMrst knoun rai.i- ol men. The cave 
shows three • •s-^ifriiMj'. I.ivei-*. .iml remain^ nf the mammoth oc- 
i ur in ail tiiret S:>n'- iinpU inents i hipped only on one face 
Muluatr ihr ■in"Msicri.in t\pe of inilu«>try."' 

"The K hi^ 'if the three I.i\ ers iniiuate an advance in the 
ch.ir.icter ol llv Wi»rkin.in-hip.' 

"Tilt N' cond I.i\ : r l»y its .is^.., :ation of chipped tools with 
orn.iiii(-nt'« •>! ivnty .im<1 lii>nr n|i.iw lt^ il'isc rel.ition^hip to the 
'in«iii^t( li.iii type. .in<! at the saiiK time |n tue from all suspicion 
ft! .!< K ident.il iMixtiMi . ' 

" I ii' Ntinly Mt :i;- Imii'.^ i.l thi- liiwi-l li vel proves beyond 
d<> .iit th.iT ::i c.u'.i' ^t m • n\ w. n a-^ yet kn> wn in IWlgium, 
)i.i<i a nku!! ct \\\- tyi" <>l 'Ne.iii>i'. rtha!' .ind u>ed InNtrumcntS of 
ihf '111 .Mst-riaii ;• it:- : si 

1m ilir* Ltfive >!. \' ly \\" hi'.- .it la»t clear M\i\ indisputable 
tia e- > t ti:'- III !i v. ::••'! 1 ..;> \ • n<>w \\.- ha\e known almost 

• n'. :r !y ii;. th .r t ■•!- A f w t!.s i.rited Ii-ne^ not free from 
';:-;. I. !• in tr- :i. a i-.r'. :';: i "^y • ,.!. :i.. -1:1.1! cannot l>c gainsaid. 
.i:i>! til'- >•■! I in >!.;:: or N an irr'hal mc st.md-* befiire us as an 

• \:::: t f» .1 r al v-.w t •: — I r- :': ./":r/;. .1// i^t'.'/i'j^isf, Sf/^ 
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Editorial. 



ANTIoriTVor MAX IX IvUROPK AND AMERICA. 

\Vc i^ivc in this number .i series of articles on the recent dis- 
coveries and (hscussions which 1km r so closely on the subject of 
the antifiuity of man. These discoveries are now so well authen- 
ticated and so carefully stated that no one can fail to give them 
great weight, but the discussions seem t4> take the turn which 
each one's preconceived opinions direct. This thing, however, 
may be saiil. the age of man in luirope docs not at present affect 
his age in America, since the disc<»verieson the two continents arc 
in great ct>ntrast. Accordmg to the Kurojicans the order of the 
ages is as follows: I. The paleolithic age, liividec! into(n the 
age of the gravel, IJI the age of the earlier troglodytes and the 
extinct animals. 131 the .ige of the later troglodvtes or the rein- 
deer j>eri«ui. II. I'he neolithic age. ilivided into (ii the age of 
the kitchen middens. {2) the earlier lake dwellings. 13) the bar* 
rows. III. The bron/e age, divided into(i)the later lake-dwell- 
ings, {2) the rude stone monuments. Recent discoveries in 
America, have, however, brought confusi«»n into the order, and 
we have, as some would claim: I. The Njm{)a Image. II. The 
footprints in Nicaragua. III. The stones from the gravel-bcds 
in Ohio and New Jersey. Thi-* places the neolithic before the 
paleolithic It would also asNign the age of such extinct ani- 
mals as the mastodon to a later period, namely, that of the 
Mound-builders, thus reversing the case still niore. Now the 
( question is, which shall we follow, the order given by the Euro- 
pean s, which seems so well established, or that suggested by 
recent American discoveries, which is so unsettled.^ 

The date of the {Mleolithic age, to be sure, has been les- 
sened by the American geolo;^i>ts. but the date of the neolithic 
has Inren made earlier than the (Uileolithic. The problem is be- 
fore us. Shall we five up the order and place the neolithic 
bef"»r«' the p.ile««Iilhic, .md say that the geoli)gy of the west has 
pri'vm this-" or shall we hold to the (»rder anti say that the 
Nam}M Image and the footprints must t>c more recent than the 
(Mleiilithics «»f the gravel l)eds? In other words, shall wc yield 
our arLh.ri>logy to geology, or ^hall we hold to archxology and 
leave geology to atijust the dates and order of su(K*rimposition 
by further tli^cuveries. The volcanie deposits certainly ought 
nut to control the more regular. 
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ARCII/KOLOGICAL NOTES. 

TiiK FnorrkiNTs in Nicakam'a. — Wc have given a quotation 
from The Amcrhan Geolot^ist on "The Footprints of Nicaragua/' 
for the reason that ive think our readers will desire to know what 
is to be said further on the subject, as TiiK Antiquarian has 
b^en the chief means of information. Mr. Crawford's position 
seems to he different from that of Dr. Karl Flint, but he cer- 
tainly has placed the date of the footprint) farther back than the 
facts will adn)it. We call attention to the discrepancies. The 
writer speaks of h(»rses. What kind of horses does he mean? 
I le s|H!aks alsd nt the champlain era. but places the date of the 
footprints 5<^ooo years a;^o. Geologists do not claim any such 
anti({uity for cham{)Iain depcsits. The evidences of population 
^iven by Mi. Cr.iwlor<l in rciilily refute his position as to the 
extreme age. We ciMulnde that then* are no means of deter- 
mining il.iteN as ti) any of these rem.irkable finds, whether in 
Nic.ir;igiia or near Table nuMinlain. for they arc in volcanic re- 
git »ns, where tlie oniin.irv o|u rations of nature are entirely 
eiian^^ed. 

Till M \N oi Si'i — Wi" h.ive «|uc»te<l from 'Iht- Ctologist % 
few rernari;-* aho-it tlif .Man of Spy In 77/r Amtriran Xai^ 
;/; //.M.'. I)i riiiirni-- WMnoh .i!so itft rs to tiie discussion before 
the Inti'rn.iti'inai C'i>n;.;ii'^^ .it Taii^. in iSs,, The cavern where 
the s'Kelet«»n was loiin<l is on the Mensc, in Belgium. Dr. Topi« 
n.inl was (I'ltibttiil if th>- faci.il portion of the face was corrnct« 
an«i said the osteojo^'v <•( the boiiy must rest doubtful. The 
inc'.iiAation i>t the tthi.i was app.irent. M. 1 )eOuatrefagcs 
served Iun opinion as t<i .Simian resemblances. I)r. Ilamy 
that tliCNknll had re-h.ibilitated tlu* Neanderthal, and gave proof 
that in the ipiat' rn.irv a special human race a p( km red, bearing 
charai teiistii s l)«twi en the Neanderthal an«i the Constadt. New 
ividenc s of the»ie werr t'» be found in the fraj^mcnts froai 
L.ihr. discovert (I in iSj;; alsi> from the (irotto de Gourdan and 
til'- <ir'!t" «>f Ma!amiMd. anil from Naiilette. I'he race of 
( 'i«>inav:n' 'U is .ilso npie-ented bv several new discoveries. 
I>r. I.i;.;nea-i s{iol.' i>t the :.;rr.tt f xtensii>n of territ(»r}' which this 
r.ic<- ••! t i»nst.i«lt lia-! i-v rci! in pre-hisi«>ric limes. 

Tin (ii'i ".\ ••> l.'^M .\s tl! II ^t rating further this subject 
W' w»)uli! re!'T to .i very int'-ristin;^ article m the last number of 
/.'. ' */'.'//.' ;'. /■; .' /;; //.'*/;.';i.v. hv Profess. »r Kdward IIull. 
on •■ 1 he 1 1 '•!o;4;c.i! Hi-lory ••? M^'vpl." In this article the 
.I'lth'-r -ii-'W ill- clian.:es wlii- ii t»c. urreil durinj^ the eocene, 
iiK'ti Mr an*! jil'i- t ' rie a:^i s, .md make s es|K-i'i.d reference to the 
f'fst " continental period" of Lyell,and the age of the mami 
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of the liairy rhinoceros. ;in<I nf palcocosmic man. At the close 
of thf filriininc or the cmnminri-mrnt of tlu* plcistorrnt* period 
a ^rcMt ni:;^rati<*n <it tlir l*'.iiro{KMM aniin.tis into Africa took 
placr, by whicli the .il>i>ri^in.tl forms wen* nplai e<i liy tlic invad- 
ing host i>f fiiTirr and nii»rr |M»\\frful animals. The ^;ra(Uial 
rif'vatinn of tlic land and Utweiin^ ot the tein}»eratiire during the 
^Kiiial prriin! drove tlu- animaK i whose remains are found in llie 
caves » to the southward. 'I Ins acconnts f<ir the presence in 
Africa of the numerous form** of the p.u-hydermata. felines, an- 
telopes and ruminants. rerlia|>s man fi>llo\ied in the steps of the 
jjre.it pai hytiermata and Ulines. when they bicame object of the 
chase C^eitain it is tiiat rude st<>ne weapons ant! works of human 
art oicur in the ancient terraces on tlie banks of the Nile, which 
are of an aije I«»ni; anterior to the mi»si ancient works of Iv^'ypt's 
historic art Tlie terr.ues on the Nile were fornird chnin^ a 
time of depression an«l submer^eiu*- which followetl that of ele- 
vation. I he Nile was an arm of tin- sra. a ifeeply erodi-tl plain 
at Its mouth, where now is the delta The Mediterranean and 
the Red sea joined, and tlu- waters of the Jordan formed a lake 
\:o miles lon^'. and iio feet above tlie pnsent level, or I40)feet 
above the present sur'.ne of thi* Diad .sea. The length of time 
wliich has rlapsed max* be estimated l)y tlie depositi«in nf the 
alluvial dej>osits in the delta of the Nile — tliat is. from the |>eriod 
<»f palecosmic man tc» the * «»Ioni/alion of l.^ypt. Acconlin;.; to 
Sir I. \V Dawson this was al)oul s.tKX) vears, this colonization 
havin^j taken place about 3.0.0 1< C. This corresponds with 
the ordinary estimite as made by American i4eoli»;;ists i*S.iOO or 
lo.Dfit^ years) for the ;^lacial {>LTiod ami the apjKMrance <>f paleo- 
lithit* man. 

(I I'SftiMs AMI kiN.. M\KK- — Our reatlers are auare th.it a 
tew years ai^o |)r. C'harles Ran prepared .k monogram, whuh was 
issued by the Smithsoni.in Institute. t»n i up stones and rinjj 
marks ||r showed that these simple sculpturinj^s .tre found all 
over the ^lobe. in Iniiia. in the liritish Isles, (iermany. Dt-nmark. 
Sweden. France. Swit/irland, in the I'nited States — in Tennsyl- 
vania and Dakota— also in Mexici* and 1 Newhere, am! referred 
to some of the explanations tif their use The subject was so 
treate*!, however, that the cup stones became m«ir«' mysterious 
than ever. It appi*ars now that another author has written a 
new hut ant>nymous book 1 published in by A Reader, London. 
iSijii. and has -^iven some intrrestin^ tacts noX accessible to 
Dr. ka.:. but takes the position th.it ph.dlic w<irship was em- 
li'uited in the ca\ities. Mr. T. 11. Lewis also has discovered a 
(yroiii) ot them in Ransom (*ounty. Dakota, and has published a 
pamphlet With an illustration of the ;;roup The (>eculiarity of 
this ;.:rouj) IS that the cu|)s an* conne».ted by strai;;ht parallel 
channt*N. with transverse channels. Ihesi- transverse channels 
differ from those found anywhere else, as they mark the outlines 
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of certain animal figures, a perforation or cup cavity being 
in the head and anothernear the tail of one of the animal figures. 
This discovery, we think, does away with several of the theories 
which have bci-n held by tiie European archa^^ologists. One of 
these theories was that they marked the place of altars to Raal ; 
anotlier was that tl)ey were made by the Druids and were con* 
ncctcd with their mystic rites ; another was that they were phallic 
symbols, frequently containing emblems of the Mahadeo; another 
that they were used in connection with human sacrifices, the 
channels having once been filled with the blood of the victims. 
This discovery by 'Mr. Lewis of parallel channels with cups at 
the end. and transverse channels representing animal effigies, 
nonpluses the theory, however, and leaves the subject again in 
obscurity. 

Till". Sn i»\ «u- Skili.^. — We respond heartily to the sug- 
«^est u>n ni.uic l>y tlu: Muritpcins. that the subject of craniology 
and comp;irativc an.itorny be fallowed up more carefully by the 
Archiiolo^ist-*. \Vr confesN to ^^reat awkwardness when wc 
reach a ^kull or ^kelcluii. The attitudes ami situation we are 
i. infill In iinti*. as ihc-'-i: h.ivir t«» i\n with the customs of the 
AnuTJc.in r.ici-^. but nitre! y ili-^i <rfiin^ the difference between 
tlu- skulls and sk' Ii tons a-^ iluy are exhumed in a general way. 
IS not surfu'ienl . .uiii yc t im one in the west, be he a professional 
pr.iLtitionfT or not, sr< ins t> • lia\e had experience in craniom- 
etry. \V' mi;:l;« •*! that tlu; I'nivi rsity of Pennsylvania, where 
|)r. Morton «!f}M>.ite(l his >.;[(-at store of human crania, take up 
this s'lbjtit as a s|)ei-:.ilty. Tlir local work of ^athermg fclics 
tor the M)Uscuin, is important, and the curator is receiving no- 
tices (-noii;.;h lor that. Iltiw will the discoveries of crania be 
iitili/id' Ihi^ i-^ the <|u«stinn before us. 

Tmi Sk-ii «•! iin Smvii M W'liK'-iiiri-k — In this connection 
we W'i'.il'l ni( ntioM the t'.ict that the study of craniology has gen- 
erally *»o f.ir bi-rn ne;;l« etc d hy nnisi of the explorers in this 
rniintry that we i an draw n*> i iiniiKiMsnn between skulls found 
tn America An- -t her tiiin;^ in ••:ir way is that >o far, very few 
i.i'. e- Ailh human r* ri.tiin^ have bet n ihNcovere<l in the northern 
I '.nt.n' nt. Wr \:.i\r. \\i>\\r\t r. mw i!;si-.»\cr\' l.i mention which 
1ms ,1 li'Miin^ on the - .li ct In x.imimn^' the skull taken 
\i .yi tie •!' pth xt th<- • :;•• nt ni->iind i^e.ir < hnncy last summer, 
\\f ii>t • ' •! t!. V- :\ ;:re.ir i -ntri^ts Ix-tween it» sha|H: and that 
.»! .i". ti:-- "-ii' \ nkuII^ -a lull haw b« en discovered. The skulb 
Ir>::i tli' t ji^ "t !h<- ::: >'.i:ii^ \n tlu^ \i<_:n:ty, all of the common 
t\'.- ■ ! '!;;.;. ii.irr"W.arn! an^Milar — ri"* niMe those of the later 
i^t*:v- ! I ■ ••! tl.t* h-.intrr • a-- Til:.- skull is not Only broad 
.in: ;1 1* -li: .t !i- ).«.■■! tii-- an.;'i!.4i jie- iliariljcs It is a very 
;:• t.y k . ! .in-i a as aM- n^!' -i \\ Ah a !.ir,:» -b.>ned skeleton. We 
iiavL noticed three kind^ ol' skiilU \i\ the northern mounds: 
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with tlic an|*ul.ir occiput, .mother with the symmrtricil sha|K\ 
this one with the br<M<l anti h)\\ torchiMt! and hr.ivy posterior. 
\Vc niij^ht cl.iss tlic first as clolichocrph.ihc. the second as ortho- 
eeplhilic, anil the latter as hrai hyciphalltc It is n«it a si*uthern 
skull, nor is it a skull resonihlm;,; the neurit. Init is uni()ue. 

M\\ Mil r Ik's Ai*i»Ki: The eelchrated Max Mnilcr, in 

1S47. ilrlivcrcil an .i<MresN hefore the British Assticiation, ami 
alter an interval nf over forty \ears has, in lSt|i, jjivcn another, 
in which \u- reviews the pri'^n-ss of the science of philology 
and elhnt»lo^y. Ilis position>are somewhat startling, especially 
if we Consider the sentiments uttered and the im{)ressions j»cn- 
crall)* held. I le claims that he has always op{H»sed the idea that 
ethnology was Ixised eitlur primarily or even chit lly on philol- 
ogy, lie also claims that the ian^tia^cs of savants arc all of 
ihcm the frajjments anil decailvnce of more advanced tongues, 
lie further states that the diffenntt.ition of skulls took olace in 
prehist«>ric times, but maintains that the theory that the Ar)'an 
sjKrech lM'h>n^ed to the dolichocephalic. (»r the Semitic to the 
mesoccphalic. or the Turani.ms to the l>raihy cephalic, is a mere 
random jjuess. This is, to <»nr mind. .1 vrry sensible conclusion 
«Mi the part of the great professor. 

ThiCak iHA'.K FiM> — A recent find of skeletons near Carthage. 
Illinois, has excited some attention trom the newspapers. This 
find was so similar, however, to several whicli the editor himself 
has made that it excited no surprise. The fact is that in this 
region — the reijion between llie mouth of the Illinois River and 
of the kt»ck River — the prevalence of bone burials is about as 
marked as that of burials in the orihnarv wav We have found 
mounds with tlii.* layers of bi»nes alternating witii layers of flat 
stones, the skulls in rows and the long bones placed pr«>miscu- 
ously, exactly as the pri»fcssors of C'arlhage found them. Thanks 
arc due. however, to Messrs Mill and Davidson for the informa- 
tion. The modes of burial practiced were as follows: i. Skele- 
tons with knees drawn up to the chin, in the lopt»f the mounds, 
2. Skeletons in a recumbent attitude, .somi times wrap|>ed in 
red paint, bu( oftencr with st^mes placed around tlu-m. in the 
middle of the mounds. 3. Skeletons will) evidences of p.irtial 
cnmation, at the bottom of the mtninds. 4 Skeletons lying 
parallel, and thoroughly cremated, were found at the bottom of 
the mound m the serpent effigy, the l)odies having bt en placed 
on the altar or fire-bed. The bone burial was probably practiced 
by st>me rectnt tribe of Indians, We do not .iscribe them t«> the 
Mounii l)iiili!ers. 

Is^t Kir.i i» Sroxi — A letter containing an acci>unt of a find 
near I^illari^e has been received from Mr. I. W. 11 ungate. The 
stone was fuund under an f>ak tne. which was twelve inches in 
diameter, not far from the site of an old stockade wall or earth 
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circle, cnlltfd by some Fort I^IIarpc. thougli there is no other 
evidence tliat the fort liad ever lieen visited by the white man. 
The fulluwini; is a description t^ivL-n by Wayman Huston, the 
|x.Tson who made the discovery: "Kach slab is about ten inches 
hint; and ei};ht inches broad, the upper e(i[;c of each being straight 
and Mmooth, and five-ei^hlhs of an inch thick. The other edges 
are irret;ular and i|uite thin. The composition is sandstone, im- 
pre^^nated with iron, and quite hard. They were discovered 
about one hundred yards south of a small stream or creek, in ■ 
vvooillan-J jhisttire, and on a hillside, where the soil was yellow 
cliy, and (lou)>tlL'Ss hail never bevii disturbed by the plow or by 
tjll.i[ju of any kind. They were lying tlat, with the inscribed 
face^ toifether, and close to them was the head of an Indian 
atrow-piiiTit and three (lint sjKtlls, eacn with sharp edt;e9. The 
inscribed face of thi- slabs seems to be unchanfjed by the ele- 
ment- since split ofT, probably, from the same water-worn boulder. 
Th(- ri viTsi- lide appc.<rs iitiiiut as smooth a> an ordinary boulder. 
The inscription is clearly cut, jKissibly by one of the flint spalls 
found near thrm. and it con-ists of a il.ile in .Arabic fi(;iircs and 
aNo writmi; in Kom.iii letters. Tin- date ap{K-ars to be June 1 1, 
i;i5 The writin<^ i- certainly n<>t I'lencli nor Italian, but what 
it mvaiis I ctn ni>t m.da- out. .\ /<r. snnih of the inscriptions is 
attached to this iilVi.t.ivii. 1 .l.ljvired said ■«toncs lo Daniel SovJt. 
u-h<idep..sited tlii-ni in the h.mk of I luni^.itc. Ward & Co.. in 
[.iiHarpe. when th.v .low ;ir< 

l"i IS] hi-k ^iwn liiiiis.md two hundred and thirty disks 

and li-.ii--.li,ipeil iiniilemtiit- Hiri- rt-ceiitly taken from a mound 
ne.ir Ll.iike'- lori. Mr. \\ . K Moorehead. with a corps of en- 
plorei-, has !>-. II ,ii work on tin- mounds near this celebrated 
e.irtliwoik, wheie .Sijuier .mil Davt- liirmerly found so many in- 
e-tin'^ nlics. 'I he depo-it w.is in an elliptical mound. "No. 22." 
It Is >ii;^-^esl<'d that the sha[>e of the mound was the same aS 
th.tt ol the disks .itid th.it there was ,i symbolism in the whole 
deposit. The only iliscrepancy in this theory is that the apeX 
ol [he he.ips of disks .lid not orre-pond with that of the mouod, 
the iivi'id mound h.-ivin;.; its .im... notili .ind south, but that of the 
h..ip tundi d to the w.st, /-;, < ■/;.■.'.■.■.;■:.:■.- /,«M./i»- has an account 
ot th" find The di'ks. uh< n t.iki n out, are said to constilutea 
ji,!' \w\< feet loii^;. time leet lii;;li and four feet hroad, and are 
teckoii.'.l .,s .itiMut h.ilf ,1 . ,11 :.<;td Mt. .Mo<irehead is exploring 
th> s,; I ihio i)i'.i:tiiis ;n :lie iiilen '■t of tile Columbian Kxposilion, 
111 the •lei'.irtiii. t:t ot vih.lirii I . W I'utnam has the charge. 
Ill- 111. Iho.l ..r w.>tk I- -aid t.- Ik .i> . urate .ind painstaking, and 
We e..n^i.tt :!.ile him i.ii iht l..itun.ite lind. ^^ 
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Ohio and Mississippi, and it was but natural to surmise that 
something of the kind might be found on the Missouri River, 
whither the travelers were bound. Between exaggerations 
arising from the fervid imaginings of honest travelers, such as 
Captain Carver and our Missouri explorers, on the one hand, 
and the still more extravagant dreams — if not pure inventions 
and inexcusable falsifications — of the Pidgeons and Barrandts 
on the other, northwestern archaeology has had to put up with 
various persistent errors. Each new writer on "North Ameri- 
can Antiquities" felt himselt obliged to make a brief reference 
to the Bonnhomme works in the light of their original mention 
as "fortifications" or prehistoric mounds. 

Considering these mistakes, therefore, should not the working 
archaeologist endeavor to make himself useful by doing aw^y 
with error, where possible, as well as by adding to the stock of 
useful facts ."^ 

St. Paul, August 10, 1 89 1. 



NEOLITHIC MAN IN NICARAGUA. 

By J. Crawford, Managua, Nicaragua. 

Numerous evidences of panic and fright among men and 
domestic animals in Nicaragua, in one of the past geological 
epochs, are deeply impressed on stratified rocks many feet below 
the earth's surface, under the city of Managua, extending south 
and southeastward from Lake Managua to a distance of over one 
mile, possibly further, as far as has been examined, in the direc- 
,tion of the extinct volcano Masaya, ten miles distant. The 
footprints indicate haste, confusion and excitement, and are im- 
pressed from one and one-half to two inches deep in the stratum, 
the toes of the feet in every footprint made the deepest mark and 
pushed the mud back toward the heel, as usual from running in 
shallow mud; all are pointed, many directly, others obliquely, 
toward Lake Managua, as if to seek shelter in its waters from a 
storm of burning hot volcanic ashes and cinders, or some equally 
dangerous occurrence. A few roughly polished arrow heads 
and barbed harpoons, but no skeletons nor bones have been 
found in that nor in any of the superimposed strata.* 

* Since this paper was written, November. 1890, there has been foand (Feb. 10, 1891^ 
the dust and amcUl diHnteffrcUed parU of aeveral cranium bones and three or /our teeth 
of some human being , in an urn of oblate oval form made of volcanic, iron-colored 
clays and sand and burned. The dimensions of the urns are: depth 68 c. m., greatest 
diameter 68 c m., diameter across opening at one end 43 c. m., thickness in walls ^ 
to ^ of an inch. This was discovered in a quarry In the southern part of the city of 
Managua, about 15 feet below the earth's surface and resting on a stratum composed 
of volcanic electa hardened sufficiently to be quarried and used in the construction 
of all kinds of walls for residences and pnblic buildings in the city of Managua ; 
about 16 feet beneath the urn, four hard conglomerate strata intervening, is the 
stratum on which human footprints were found In large numbers. The bones and 
urn were purchased by the consul for Austria, and will be sent to the museum in 
Vienna, Austria. 
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suddenly opened before our vision, and the relation of nrian's 
religion to his environment risinj; like a mountain in the back- 
ground. 

5. There was evidently a supra-naturalism among the native 
races, which was dim and shadowy, but as, among the Mound- 
builders, It embodied itself in the relics and in the earth-works 
it Ixrcomes an ohject of study, and so we may define each phase 
by referring to these material forms. We do not claim that any 
one system A'as exclusive of all others, lor the systems arc often 
mingled together; yet there was such a predominance of one 
over the other that we may take the map as a fair picture of the 
dillerent systems. The complications are, to be sure, numerous 
and the tokens varied, but the geographical divisions separate 
them suflicientlv so we may actually decide what the character- 
istics of each cuh was. 

6. The divisions in the map correspond with the divisions of 
various Indian tribes or races, which are known to have inhab- 
ited the country at tlie time of the opening of history, thus 
showing that there were ethnic causes that produced the diflfer- 
enl systems of religion among them. There is a wonderful 
correspondence l^elween tlie >\ stems which prevailed in the 
tnodern Indian ami the nioiuul-biiiKling period, showing that the 
native races were iillecti-d liv their surroundings. 

riir reli^i'Mjs stnlmu'ni was stronj^ aimmL; the native races of 
Anuru.i It '^tiin-^ t^ h.ivf ni.inifislc li itsrif in different ways in 
liit'terrnl loca'.iln ^, *^li"\s in;^ tli.il il vias cvrrywherc subject to 
llir inllu' nil- «)! climate, soil, •^ctnety. aw.\ physical surround- 
in;^ s h lar;M-ly p.iitoiik nt'the Lhaiactcr •>! nature wor^ihip. but 
iibeyi-ti the l.iw <>f n.ituial (lrv(-li>])iiu-nt It we take a map of 
the (OMtinent .md Mr.tw line^ .icross it, sumewhat correspond- 
in^' t<» the Imrs i»f !atitii<l<-. wc will t'md tli.it this map not only 
rl'p^f-^^nt^ tin: ilit'fcK nt clim.ites .ind oi-cu))ati<<ns. but the r^ 
li^iiins iiT the alxiri^im-s. What is more. thcNC ditfercnt religions 
will f-n]l)Mi t- nrarlv all ot tho>i(- -^vsttnis which have been 
a^rril>i<l U» nature worship : ShanianiNni prevailing among the 
ice fields Ml the north . anirni'^ni having its chief abode in tbe 
t"or«'*l Kelt, tntefiiisni. i!> cliiet swav among the hunter tribes 
thit :M]ialtit' li til' I'liintry near tiie cii.tm of the great lakes; 
s'-i;i'-nt wi)i«i)i{i in tlie in:(Iii!' liiNtrict, sun worship among the 
• >:.tli'.-iri :ii:ms, and .m .i<:\.ip< ed >ta^e ot the nature worship 
aiii'in.; tllr • i\:i:/e«I la* i"s '"t tlv s«'iilhwcNt 

7 hi let- II Ml '- t>i the v^' ";.;r.ipliy (>t the religion of the Mound* 
!i .lI- r-*. w- I '.lu'inie lii it tli«- k'V is fumd in the physical envi- 
txniii'nt 1: .imiim-; tli( hi i\\vt*- \\a^ a system illustrating the 
*.:.!.. - !;.ri".j.;)i uIiilIi rt ;:.;jon pa-^^es on its way to the higher 
h: t i.t tiitliv thiN 1 •rre^pnni!e«i to the grades of social statns, 
pr>.;r' •^^ a;^! ;^e(i:;ia}'hii a! districts among the Mnund-buildcfB^ 
and 1^ to t»- studied in tiie material relics and tokens which 
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to Ih- f.'iinii in ihc ililTcrtnl districts. The picdirc whiili i-* prc- 
scntcil tiy the \.iv\ii;t nwp is cinccntralcil nil" .1 Mii.illcr conii>a*s. 
tKc (IilTcrt-in fi.riHs i>f iiiiturf wi.rship ri.ivin; i-nUimiittl themselves 
in the wnrks .iml relics .if this iiiy-tcri'ius j>CM|>lr. Here then 
we h.ivi- .1 -.thcclule by which we nuy il.isvify the ihtTcrent sys- 
tems ;i- lln'v .i[»|>c.ir lief.)rc us Ri-co;;niiint; the various :tboriu- 
nal rilij^ions 111 the liirt.n-iil .li-.lrntN. vtv fiml in ihcni the v.irious 
|ih.isiN of ii4tiire wor-hip. -ini) mi . .in li>ll»w th.il worship thmu^h 
lis ililT.Tcnt -Hues 

The or.lct of Micic-siMn in the line of v;ro«th, w.nihl In- about 
J* l.ill.iws We finii a trace <'f Jnlnn^^l pmloniin.iiini,' amoni; 
the wilil tribes, which c-n-.i^liil in i;"»'ni;'> mi"1 I" »vi-rylhini;. 
lu: this pre\.iilinj,' amon;; the Mound bmlilcrs U-d ihcm In l.ike 
;;re.il c.irc in crrctint; btin.il mnunds .ind in d(-|K>->iltni; nlics in 
thrm. 

The s.ini.- .inini.»I wMrship th.tl U-dth.- n.itivrtnb.-st.ithe reco^- 
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nition 0I ilic aniniaU .is their divinitie-> led the Mmind-buildcrs 
to I'Tict .immal cDt^KS on the sxil The system of sun worship 
which lid the A^ncnllnrist In re^jard the siin a" hl^ t:rc.it ilivinily 
would lead lh<- Mi>und-build<'r> to tinlmdy the sun s>nib'>ls m 
their works. The -.ystem which led the tivili/.ii uccs l.> erect 
v.ist pyramids of stones and Consecrate shrines to the >un divin- 
ity on the summit, induced the Mound buildtrs to erect their 
earth-works in the sha|M; of the pyramids and place inia^e?> upon 
Ihe siimmHs, Thc>e diffirent pha^e-. 0I nature worship only 
illu-<trat<- the law of parallel development, a law- which prevailed 
in prehi-t'Hif tril)e% as well a- in hwtonc. We are, however, to 
remember that there are no hard ami la-t lines by whith these 
system- were separated, fur lliey wcr^- blended toj^elhcr cvery- 
whne. til'- ■■nly dilTeri nee bemj; th,»t one system was ni>)re proni- 
in<-n: than the other We take the d:lTeient >)istricts and learn 
It. •Ill tile uniks .ind relics that these enibodieil the reliifions of 
the M"und builders, but .tt the same time see the shading; of one 
into th'- other, and avoid making the divisions arbitrary. 

I [.'t Us take the system of aniniism. This, in the lar);er licld 
and anion); th.- Iivinj; races, was the reh^jion of the savages and 
belonged to the lowest sUges of human development. Ani- 
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of ci-rtain ani:n;il fij^iircs. a pcrroration or cup cavity bcinj; seen 
in tlu: iK-ad and anothor near the tail ttfonc nf the animal figures. 
This ilisLovcry. \vc tliink, docs away with several of the lhc(irics 
which have hcin hclil hy the Kuropean a re h a- ol ovists. One of 
thi.-^e theories was that tlicy marked the phice of altars to Kaal : 
another was that tl^y were made hy the Druids and were con- 
n<ctet! with their mystic rites; another was that they were phallic 
symhols, frei|uenlly t'nntaininj; emblems of the Mahadco; another 
that tlii'V were usud in connection with human sacrifices, the 
i'hannels h.ivin*^ once been filled with the blood of the victims. 
This di-icovery by *Mr. Lewis of parallel channels with cups at 
thi- end. ant! tran^ver^e ihanncl^ representing animal effijjies, 
niinp!u«ics the theory, however, and leaves the subject ayain in 
obscuiity. 

Tin Sr p'l III Sk: m -. — We respond heartily to the sug- 
■.M*«li»iri m.iiif by th«" l-.'ir«>ptMns. that the >ubiect ol craniojoj^y 
and comp.iraliV'- aiMloiiiy be f'ilowed up more earelully by the 
An hi Dioj^i*^!^. W'- confess lo ;.' re.it awkw.irdness when wc 
n.ivl) a ^kuil or ^kel' ton. 1 lie attitude^ .tnd situation we are 
V. II' till l'>n"!*-. a^ tin -i- ii.i\«- til i!i) witli the iusti»ms of the 
Aiiui :iMii i.ii 's. I);i iiK ir!v ill 'Mi.n.' liu" diitereMcc between 
th' sku'.Is .i!id -k !■ *'n^ .i- lii- \" .ire 'Xliuriieti in a ;;eneral way. 
Is n..i -iiitii :ei:r . .iiii yl n»iiii«- :n tlii- win!, lie lie .1 pp ites^ional 
pi n t:'ii-':''i 01 :..*. -t • in-* t- ■ !..i\ r li.t«l «xpei:eiic«- in iraniom- 
eti\ W- sn-'.' : 'li.it 'ii- l'm\ i-.lv »•! I'enusxlvania. where 
Ih. M'irt«'Ti .!'■;»<• .te-l lii-^ ■.;:. .it -!-n- ot liuiiKin (Tania. take up 
this - It I t .1 > .t ^:iei :.t!ty I ij- ! «m1 woil. of i^atlierin^j relics 
t"i \i\'- uuix iiii:. 5- ;::ij)Mtt4in!. .lUi! '.!)e »u:.it<ir is receivmj; no- 
!:> e- • !i-i'i..h t«ii thil. ll'W Will tlu- iliN^ (»\erus ol crania be 
;it.!:.' '1 ' 1 h: ! til'- ';Uf 't:t>:^ !ie!o!«- 11-. 

I'ln ^r. I ■ ••' li! --^i 1 : ! \ : W' ti 'Mil I K — In this eonnection 
W'- 'A- •■:!'! Ml nt:'i:: !":.•• ! n'- tli i? ill' study ot er.in:olo^y has J»en- 

• raiU ■ tai 1- • 11 lie,,!- it'! !'y ui"-l«'t tiie rxplorers in this 

• ..iin!i\' ill it w- ' lU '!r iw n- • • ■!u;'.iiis.i;i bi tweeu skulls found 
1:1 Aru'-! :i I Ai". th' r Ti.ifi ' :n - r w.iv 1^ th.it s.i ftr, verv few 
. 1. 1 .'. .'ii Ij .1:1 1:! I II. !.:■■ 1 .r. f !»■■' :i 'li ■•"'.'. I' d m the northern 

•■.• :i :!'. \\ . I.'" ii. -A' . \ • '! -- •.'■:\ t- nienii'^n which 

: 1- ■. ':.■ :'. n.' ■■:i •:i" r >! In \tuinin.' llie >'ku!! taken 
•: ■: t. •■ : •;! ' til • :" :: ■ ;:•.! v .i: < ^ : i\xv !a^t ••ununer, 

w- :i ! * \ : '. .;:■ " ■ ::*: '- btv\ten ::^ sh.i;N- antl that 

! , ■ :: ''.:■■ ■ i: :. 1 . !• ■ :: 1! -i • \« n d. The skulls 

r ::•;■:•;.■ ;■ : :• '.':. :i:!y. .i!I ot" th-- common 

! ■ ::::r .'. . t'l ! ir. \ .'.:-■• • \:.''.r t'luse f>f the later 

• !': .■ ! : 11: -k :!I :- not oniv broad 

It IS a very 

■\ 'ii .1 ' ■:»■:•,•.! ^kcleiiin. We 

; lii: c k:!!'! •t -i. .\.- ::; :ti< northern mounds: one 
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with the an^^iilar occiput, .innthcr with the symiiKtrical sha{K\ 
this nnv with thi* hriMtl and \o\\ ti>rclii'ail ami hr.ivy postriior. 
\Vc ini(;ht class the first as (iolidioct-phahc. the srcond as ortho- 
iTplialic, and thr latter as l)rachyt.t phallic It is nut a southern 
skull, nor is it a skull fc^cinblm;.; tlic nr^r<i. hut is unitpic. 

M\\ Mil I IK*-* Ai«i>Ki. Till* crlchralc*! Max Mnllcr. m 

1^47* delivered an address In-tore the Hntish Associatuin. and 
alter an interval of over tnrty years has, in lSi>i. j^ivcn annther, 
in which he reviews the pr«»^nss of the si lence of pliilolu^y 
and elhnuloj^y. Mis positinnNare somewhat st.irtlin;^', especially 
if we Consider the sentiments uttere*! and ihr impresNions jjen- 
crall)' held. I le claims that lie has always o))posed the idea that 
ethnolo'r^y was based either primarily or even chit tly on philol- 
ogy, lie also claims that the lan^ua^cs nf sava^fs are all of 
them the fragments and decailence ot' more atlvanced ton^^ues. 
lie further st.ites that the differrntMtion of skulls toi»k nlace in 
prehistoric times, but m.imtams th.it the theory that the Aryan 
S)K:ech belonj»cd t<^ the doluhocephaiic, «»r the Semitic to the 
mesoccphalic. or the Turani.ins to the br.uhy cephalic, is a mere 
r.indom {^uess This in, to our mind, a very >ensible conclusion 
on the part of the great profe*»si)r. 

TmiAak riiAoK FiM» — A recent find of skeletons near C'arthape, 
Illinois, has excited si>ine attention trom the newspapers. This 
find was so similar, however, to several which the editor himself 
has maile that it excited no surprise. The fact is that in this 
regii»n — the region !>etween the mouth (»f the Illinois Uiver and 
of the Ri>ck River — the prevalence of l)onc burials js about as 
marked as that of burials in tlie ordman* %^ay We have found 
mounds with tlu: layers of b^nes alternating with layers of tiat 
stones, the skulls in r«»ws ami the lon^ bones placed promiscu- 
ously, exactly as the pr.>fess(»rs uf Carthage f«iund ihcm. Thanks 
arc due. however, to Messrs Hill and Davidson for the informa- 
tion. The modes of burial practiced were as follows: i. Skcle- 
tf>ns with knees drawn up to the chin, in the top of the mounds. 
2. Skeletons in a recumbent attitude, sometimes wrapped in 
red paint, bu( oftencr with stones placed around them, in the 
mid(tle of the mounds 3. Skeletons w:th eviiiences of partial 
cremation, at the bottom of the mounds 4. Skeletons lying 
parallel, and th«>rou^hIy cremated, were found at the bottom of 
the mound m the si-rpent efligy. the b«»dies having been placed 
on the altar or fire-bed. The lione burial was prob.ibly jiracticed 
by snnie reCf nt tribt- «»f Indians. We do not ascribe them tt> the 
Moundbuiiilcrs 

Ins. kii'.i.i) Sri>M — A letter containing an account of a find 
near I^iIIar{K' has been receivetl from Mr. I. W. Ilungate. The 
stone was fnunil under an <>ak tree, which was twelve inches in 
diameter, not iar from the site i»f an old stockade wall or earth 
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circle, called by some Fort L;iIIarpe, thou^^h there is no other 
evidence that the fort liad ever been visited by the white man. 
The fullowin^ is a description ^iven by Way man liuston, the 
{ierson who made the discovery: "I*!ach slab is about ten inches 
Inn^ and ei^ht inches broad, the upper ed^^e of each being straight 
and smooth, aiul five-ei^liths of an inch thick. The other edges 
are irregular and quite thin. The composition is sandstone, im- 
pregnated with iron, and (juite hard. They were discovered 
about one hundred yards south of a small stream or creek, in a 
woodland pasture, and on a h ill side, where the soil was yellow 
clay, and doubtless hail never been disturbed by the plow or by 
tillage of any kind. They were lying flat, with the inscribed 
face> to«;ether, and close t(» them was the head of an Indian 
.ir row -point and three flint spalls, eacn with sharp edges. The 
inscribed face of the slabs seems to be unchanged by the ele- 
ments since split off, probably, from the same water- worn boulder. 
The r< verse side appears al)out as smo(»th as an ordinary boulder. 
The inscription is clearly cut, possibly by one of the flint spalls 
found near them, and it consists of a date in .Arabic figures and 
also writmg in Roman letters. The tiatc appears to Ik: June II, 
171 5 The writing' is certainly nt)t I'rench nor It.ilian. but what 
it means I can ii«>t makt* i.»iit. A A/< Mniili of the inscriptions is 
attached to this .ift'id.ivit. I liclivired said stones to Daniel Sovit, 
who tiepiisited tluin in tlie b.ink of 11 ungate, Ward & Co., in 
Lallaipe, where thev now ar« " 

|-'i iM I M-k- — >e\t n lii"iis.ind two hundreil and thirty disks 
and K-at-s]|.iped implement n were recently t.iken from a mound 
near Ci.iiKe''* l"ort. Mr. W. K .Mooreheail, with a corps of cx- 
pli»rei -<. h.i> Ix i-n .It work on tiu- mounds near this celebrated 
earthwork, wlieie Sipiier .ind Davis formerly found so many in- 
e-%tin:.i relics. The «lepo>.it w.is in an elliptical mound, "No. 22." 
It is sii^^^rcsted that the shape of the mound was the same as 
th.it of the disks and that there was a symbolism in the whole 
deposit. The onl>' discrep.mcy \\\ this theory is that the apex 
ot the heaps of disk^ did iu»t c>>rreH|)onil with that of the mound. 
the iivi'id mound havini; its ,i.\is north and south, but that of the 
In .ip trend' d to tlw west. //.< ( '/.:.',':.. r:>:i /.«'ii</(7- has an account 
of tl'e find The disks. \\h< n tak< n cut. are >aid to constitutes 
p.!c- tw(!\e feet l«<fi^', ihrte teet hi^h and four f^et broad, and are 
letktiiied .IN .ilf'Kt li.ilf .1 tai :>*.ul Mr. Moorehead is exploring 
tli( sr ( >liiii in'f.nds in ;]m* intert st iif the Columbian Kxposition. 
Ml the liep.irtnii tit of uh:. h V\.A }■. W. I'utnam has the charge. 
His MKthiui (if work i^ ^.thi t-> he a^.* urate and pamstaking, and 
\^e ( "n-.'i.it i!at* him on th* t<iiti:nate f:nd. 
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carved into genealogical trees, with the thuncier-bird generally 
surmounting the column. 

This system prevailed among the Mound -builders. e!i}K'cially 
in the northern districts. It uas embodied in the effigies which 
are so numerous in the State of Wisconsin, but was also exi-rciscd 
by tho*«e people who have left so many animal figures made m 
effigy from standing stones which are found in Dakota Descrip- 
tions of these effigies have been given by the author in the l>ook 
on •' Emblematic Mounds." Other s|M*ci mens have been discov- 
ered since the volume was published. We maintain that there 
were three s|Kcific uses made of these effigies — the same uses 
which may be recogni/ed in the totem |)Osts of the northwest 
coast. They arc as follows : 

I. The |ierpetuity of the clan name. In the totem |>osts the 
clan name was mingled with the family history, but generally 
surmounting the column, the genealogical record of the family 




being contained in the elaborate carvings found below. They 
might be called ancestor |)osts, for the name or ima^^e of each 
ancestor was given, a threat effort being made to extend the 
genealogical line as far as possible. This same use of animal 
figures as tribal or clan signs, designed to represent the clan 
names, may l)e recognized in some of the oKl deeds which were 
given by the Iroquois to the whites.* Here the bear, thr turkey 
and the wolf are drawn on pafHrr to signify the clan emblem of 
the chief. The same custom has been rec«»gnizc«i m the emblem- 
atic mounds, with this difTercnce: instead of being wriiten on 
pa|Krr or carved in wood, in this case the totem ^ were mouId< d into 
earth works; massive effigies of eagles, swal!nWN.\\i>lvcs,'»<|uirri*s|. 
bears, junthrr'*. turtle^. c^onN. butT.ilofs and nth* r aninial-*. and 
havin;^ br^-n {i!accfl \\\n\\\ the soil to mark, the h.itxt.it ot the clans. 
They sfi\c»! the purpose. bi-canNC thty were on the hillti>|iN as 
well as in \\\r valleys, .md nijirket! tV't only the sites nl villages. 
but the ;.;.i!iu- dnvfs, tin- s.urific;.»l places, the dance grounds ;ind 
louni'tl h«»ii-<-s of ilu* el.ms. Sei- l'"i;j '•. 

1 the pr<itci:tive jjower of the t«»:rms is to be notued. On 
the ii'trthwest C'la^t thi- houses .ire siknirlim«.-s furnished with 

•f«rr ISm uilir||lar> ||ia|tir> **\ >r«i Y«irb. Vn!. i:. 
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wc Ncc A ircc near a river. c«i1UmI ihc ircc of life, just umlrr the 
river wc >cc a lar^c star, at the Utt the iiiurnin^ .star, and next 
arc MX >:ars. then the cvenin^j star, beneath the^c are M-ven 
stars. Of the |>ieiiie»: beU>w thc^e the n)u»»n «»n the left, the sun 
on tiic ri^ht. hetween I hem a pt-ace pipe anti a hate hit ; hi!«»w 
these are the linir upper wiirlil-*, repicscnted by four parallel hne>. 

a bird is seen hovering nvrr 
the four wi>rlds. Tlu* f>hject 
of the tradition i<r chart wai( 
to show how thi' piople as- 
cended troni the l«>wer worlcis 
.ind obtained human souls 
w h( n they had lon^ tn-en in the 
bod\- ti( birds and animal n. 
I he ( )^a;:es sav *' We d«» 
n«it beliexe that our ancestors 
Were really animals or bini*. 
these things are only synibols 
ol >omethin^ hi^jhef " Mr. 
l)orseval>o savs: "I he I«»was 
h.ive social divismns and per- 
si»nal nanus of mythicil jhtshiin and sacred soni^**, but these are 
m the Winnebago lan'^ua|^e.'" He ^ay** . "Aside !rom trailitions 
even tlie taboos an*! the name** "f lh<* ^ent<*«* and the phratries 
are objects tif myNtern»us reverenci-. aiul '•uch n.imeN are never 
uscil in «»rdinarv c»»nverNatn»n " We take it lor ^^ranted that the 
toteniN n\ the Mound bmlder^ were aUo a< thon)U^hly subjects 
of reverence and that there was mucli secrecy in re fi fence to them. 
There weie probably secret ^ocielie** 
and niv^tt-ries anion-' the Mound- 
builtlers. and it would retjuire initta 
tion on our part to understand the 
syml>ols which have peipetuateti the 
mvths ami traditions as much as if 
they were hieroj»|yphics and we were 
withtjul the kev. The sulijecl .-f ti>- 
tcmism IN very complicated, but was 
prevalent m prehistoric times as uni 
of the wiiie-sprcaii systems of reli^^ion. 
v Another phase of totem ism was that 
wh:ch connected itself with various 
obiectN of nature — trees, rocks, caves. 
ri\<*rN. It was thou*^ht that invisible spirits haunted cver\' dark 
and shadtiwy place. The caves were their chief abode; the tliffs 
were also filled with an invisible presence. Mvery rock or tree 
uf an unusual sha[K was the abode of a spirit, especially if there 
was any resemblance in the shape to any human or animal form. 
It was owin^; to this superstition, that gave a soul to every thing* 
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th.it so inaiu' (loiihlc iina'^cs arc found in the Mound- biiililcrs' 
lenilority. The- iniaj^c ol" the serpent. «»f the lizard, of ihc turtle, 
was recoj^ni/ed in the bliiM or rock or island or Ntream; and ihr 
iiioiind reNeinlilin^ the same creature was placed above the bluff 
III show that the resemblance hati l)een recognized. Totem ism. 
then, was n«>l runtined U) the sava;.;es who roamed through the 
• lark forest nf tlie North, nrir to those N«»rthern tribes whicli 
made their alinde upon the jirairies. and Icit traces of themsi-lve.s 
in the idoU ami ima;;es and foot tracks and inscriptions, which 
are now such olijects of wonder, but it extended far to the 
southwarii, and w.is mingled with tlie more advanced systems 
whicli I ire vailed in this ret; ion 
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lari^r and beautiful circular work; to the ri|;ht, three-fourths of 
a mile distant, is a fortified hill, and ufMtn the opposite >ide of 
the valley is another intrenched hill. The great circles at New- 
ark, which we have designated as village inclosures. are but a 
few miles away and would be distinctly visible were there no in- 
tervening forest. Squier and Davis s;iy: "The eflfi^jy is called 
the alligator, though it closely resembles the lizard. The total 
length IS about 250 feet, breadth of body 40 feet, length nf legs 
36 feet. The paws are broader than the legs, as t( the spread 
of the toes had been imitated. The head, shoulders and rump 
are elevated into knobs and so made prominent. Near the efligy 
is a circular mound covered with stones, which have been muih 
burned. This has l>een «ienominated an altar. leading to it 
from the top of the effigy is a graded way ten feet broad. It 
seems more than possible that this singular effigy had its origin 
in the superstition of its makers. It was perhaps the high place 
where sacrifices were made on extraordinaiy occasions, and 
where the ancient people gathered to celebrate the rites of their 
unknown worship. The valley which it overlooks abounds in 
traces of a remote people and seems to have been one of the 
centers of ancient [x>pulation."^ S<.'e Fig. 10. 

In reference to the altars so called, we may say: '*()ne is to 
be distinctly observed in the inclosure connected with the ^eat 
serpent and another in connection with the cross near Tarlton. 
and still another in connection with the bird effigy at Newark " 
This bird effigy is also worthy of notice, it was in the centre of 
the great circle, and seems to have iK'cn erected for religious 
purposes, like the great circles of Knglaml. and in the scjuares 
of Peru and Mexico, enclosures within which were erected the 
shrines of the gods ot the ancient worship and altars of ancient 
religion. These may have been spots consecrated by tradition, 
or rendereil remarkable aN the scene of some extraordinary 
event, invested with reverence and regarded with superstition; 
tal>ooed to the multitude, but full of significance to the priest- 
hood. They may have embraced consecrated graves, and guarded 
as they were by animal Ititems. have l>een j)laces where myster- 
ious rites Mere practiced in hon«»r of the great toteniistic divinity. 

Ill The third form of n.iture w«>rsliip we sh.ill mention, is the 
om- which consisted 111 the use of fire. It might Ik- called fire 
worship, allhoip^h it has more of the nature i»f a suj)crstition 
than ol uiirNliip Mun cusi.»tn. *>{ using (\t*' as an aid tn devo- 
tion, was not {K'i:u!:.ir til the Mi»un(!-btiilders. for it w.is common 
in all {Kirts of the world, the suttec burning ««f Imlia liein;; the 
mo^l ni»teti In Miiro|>e cremation or l»ur:al in fire was a cus- 
tom (K'culiar to the brr>n/e a-^'e. an»i iniiuMleil .\n advanieii stage 
of proi^re'-s. the relu-* wlm !i are tonnd in the fire-lx-ils being 

*Af»rtpn( M*>iiuiii«iit*. I*»cr 101. 
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which the propic were assemblcci and with which the men re- 
l^aled themselves "• 

As to the prevalence of the fire cult amonf* the Mound-build- 
ers, it was not confinc«l to the southern tjistricts, uhcre the 
rotundas were and where sun worship was so prominent. At 
least one sta^e of this fire cult, that which consisteci in cremation 
of the bodies, appeared in the rej^ions north <»f the i)\\\n River 
and was quite common. 

We shall see the extent of this custom if we draw a line diag- 
onally from the re(;ion about I)aven|>ort. It)wa. through Illinois, 
Indiana, Southern Ohio, West Virginia and North Carolina. We 
shall find that the line strikes the majority of tlu* fire Inrds and 
altar mounds. What is remarkable, also, along this line are found 
those relics which have l>een assmiated with tlir fire cult nf Ohio, 
many of them having been placed upnn the altars and offered 
either ti> the sun (hvinitv or to the fire Amon*^ these nlics we 
may menti*>n a** chief the so-calleil Mound-builder pijH.*. This 
was a pi|>e with a curved base and a carved bowl the bowl 1km ng 
an imitation of ^ome animal native to the re-^ion The pi|)es are 
verv numerous in the vicinitv •*! Davenport. Iowa The animals 
imitated are very nearly the same as those represcntc d in the 
Olii«) pipes — the li/ard. the turtle, the tt>ad. the howling wolf, the 
scjuirrel, grounil-ht>g and bird. One pipe has the sIi.ijk: of the 
ser|H.*nt wound about the bowl, an exact counterpart of the ser- 
|K*nt pi|)e which was found u|M)n the altar in Clarke's Works in 
Southern Ohio. Similar pipes, carved in imitation of animals — 
badgers, toads and birds — have also iKxn found ujion the Illinois 
River, in Cass County, and upon the While River, in Indiana, 
showing that the pc*ople whooccupiedthe stations were ac(]uainted 
with the same animaU and accustomed to use the sanie kind of 
pipe The Davenport pi|K-s are not sn skillfully wn)u;:ht as the 
Ohio pi|H's. but have the same general pattern. 

"^hey were not all of them found in the fire bi-tl>. ft»r many of 
them were discovered in mounds uhere the fire had gone out. 
These nounds are situated aloni; the banks of the Mississippi 
River, from the vicinity of Nluscatine through Toolsboro, 
Moline. Rock Island and Davenport, the most remarkable spec- 
imens having lK*en found on the Cook farm, just s^uth of 
the latter city. There were fire beds and altars in this group, 
but even here, as in the case of other mounds where there was 
no fire, the pi|>es were placed near the bones, which were still 
well preserved, and nt«ne of them showed traces of fire 

I jet us here notice the difference between the tokens in the 
two sections, i. In Ohio nearly all Mound-builder pipes, in- 
cluding the finely wrought ser|)ent pi|K-s and the other animal 
pipes, had been placed upon the altar and subjected to the 

•Joamal of Am#rlr«n rolk.lioiv. Vol. IV. No. X IV. Hortal OrgAolMtloa of Tb* 
Mlva^a. by J. u. Vonrj . p^« au 
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;ii-lii.ii lit liii- .111(1 -PI liailly tmriH-il tliiH tluy wen- hrolcen ititit 
fr.uiimiit- In •Aol-rri ji'.iii-^ iIkv wtTf iitiltrokcn. ;. Anntlu-r 
tlin>Ti-ri> ' 1- iiilii.'i-.il>i>-. \\lii!f till It wt'nasm.uiy iMpjicr n.-lic* 
111 ih'- l».ivLii["iii niciiinil-. .IS in tin: > >h,„ miikiii<l> ihi y «crv 
in.iitiA' (.-■■[ijit r .iv<'<. III. my of ^^liuh wtrrr uT.ippcil in cl><t1i .ind 
])!.i.ii] Willi llic Iii'iIk '^ i-'i^' I 1 l'.ifi{ii]iars..n c.ilI-> ihtiii ccrc- 
iiinni.il .iX'- Tin u' win- ii<i -i;.'ns i>\ u-c in tliL-ni. They v.iricil 
111 -:/'■ .imi >li.i]«-. snmi' nt iIkiii luin- tl.il. .-lliti- ll.it .>n one m<Ic. 
•.'■in<:\ on 'iili.r: -ti',1 i-tli-i- cmiv x '-ii hdli Mik-. The cliith 
in whi.h llii>' wiT'.- ttT.L[.iip-.| w.i- Will prc-irvni !.>■ ...ti.in ..lllu- 
i-nniH'i . It W.I-: iii.L>!>' »r lii'ni[i .iml i(-st'ni1<:('<I )iiii;.i|i In tlu- 
Oli;i! limilliis ii.i -:i.'li i i>Ii;>. r .i.\i-- ll.iv.- Iitcn finiml ( 'rippi-t 
li'M-U ,11!. I I ■ijiji't ilii-'-l- .tri' mjnn;ii-iJ-. li"W.vi r, .uni Ih-.hK .tnil 

[n'lvLli't- .11 r- .i-..iirllll..il .!■; Ill I 1.1V' ll|..-ll ; '1\H- . l!.l(.l<ti-tl-lii- 
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in Oliio were mailc bcfurc tho nmumi was iTt-ctet), while in the 
D.ivvnjKirl mouniK, if ihtro w.is any iri-ni.ilinj;, it took place at 
the time of tiuri.il, ami llic li«- was Mtiiotluird in the process of 
nioun'l building I'rof I'utn.ini rxplorcil .1 ttiinal ninunil on the 
Strioto Kiver. uhich w.ii Mtii.iled in the ;;iiMt iircle in ihi- i-.ist- 
ern corner o( the yrcit Miu.irt- 1 1 was I'.i li-it loni*. i/J feet 
wide and Ui f^-ct ht^h It lonMim-if .1 iloz'u buna] i h.tmbers 
ma<lc from lojjs, hi lh>se ili.mibiTs ihe bodies were placed evi- 
»Ienlly wrap)K-d in ^;.iriiicnl< Willi the itodies were buried va- 
iious otijccts, such as cop{K-i-pIates. ear-rin^s. shell beads and 
rlint knives, and <»n the breast of one skeleton was a thin i-op|icr 
plate or ornament. In some of the chambers there were evi- 
dences ..f hre a* if the Imilies had l>ei-n burned "ii the spot 
I'rof. Putnam s opinion is that the burials and cremations were 
made belore the mound was eieitrd, several burnintrs having 
occurred in one sj«n Tthr mound was erectetJ ovi-r all. ami was 
tinifhed with .1 iivvrmj; of t;r.ivil and with .t border of loose 






stones Tills wa^ the Usual maniiiT of emtmi; mountis anii>ii|; 
the hre worshipers. Sc}uier .ind I'avis in lA.y> du^^mto the >amc 
mound and found a skiltlon, with a i opj>or plati' and a pipe. 
They alsi> tound in other mounds .ihars m whuh tuulies had 
t>een burned, but the .isIks bad Uen removed. ,1 deposit of the 
.isbe* iKinn loiind at .inesuic.-l ihc altar, <• The intinM- beat to 
which Ibc relics were subjeited in the Oli:o lununds as com- 
|iared to the partial burning in the Iowa mounds is to be iiu- 
ticed, I'rof I'uinam s,»ys that in the Turner ;;roup the tire was 
intense, and the iron masses were exp^'sed to [-rcM heat nn the 
attar and were more or less oxydi/ed Squier and l>avis say 
that the cop|K.-r feuct tound in ttie Ohio altars were •■fteii fused 
to^rthei. and the pi|>es ot the Mui:nd- builders ueri all ot them 
broken. 

The i|'i<-stion here arises, who were these tire Morship|x-rs ' 
Wer.- they the Chrrokees. who survive in the moiinrams ..f Tcn- 
nes-i-c' or were ibey the I)akotas. who so lately T.-am the prairies 
in the fat We-t > or wire they some unknuw n {K'oplc ^ Our 
answ'er to this question is. that n<i [urticular lri)>e can Im' said to 
represent the t'lie worshi[)ers. for this cult prevailed amon); nearly 
all tlif dilTercnt classes of Mi>un<l-t>uilders Mounds containin|; 
tire Iteds have l>cen found in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, West Vir^^tnia, I-laM Tennessee, Notth Carolina, and th<r 
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(iull Si.itLS. i\i Wisconsin llu* firc l)f(ls .-irc without relics, in 
Inwa tlicv t MiK.im irlus. luit they art- iinbnrnt'd ; in Ohio they 
CMiit.il n m.m\" rihc-* whicli serni to Uavr hnn tlirown upon the 
all.ii s ;i»i nffirini^s. in l'..ist Tcnnessic* thi're arc mounds which 
t iintain firr Inds that n seinl>l'- t!i«»si- of < )hm; in Wt-sl TenneS'^ee 
thi- iniiumU n»nlain traces cit" hre. hut noalt.iis nr fire heii^. The 
re I it" ^ are iinhtirneil Tliese latter mounds are said to have been 
huill ill ihe sh.i:)e ol" ctine<. tlic- cists conlainm*: the biniies beini; 
arr.in.ied in a i in !e a^nul .i leulral space, hut each tier being 
(h.iun in **«i as to make .1 cone. Ihe fire was in the center of 
tile circle; outside tlu- <ircle. near llie liea«ls. wer<' j>i>tlery ves- 
sels, wlixli m »iie a LiriiJi- nf ilu-msi-|vi *., ilii- \v!it>Ie arran'^ement 
iiid:ialiM;^ tli.it there was imi j>nly a lirf cult hire, but that it was 
.i^si)ciati «i Willi sun worship. the suj)er'lili'»n .ilmul the soul l>ein.^ 
rmbiMiied iM the pott'Ty \esscU. the llirei- t^rms nf nature wt»r- 
•^hip hi in;; emlxxlinl to^ithei in one mound 

We I I'.I altin'mii to the i -.11^ \\ hit h r- jtrrs- nt thf fir«- cult i^i 
the (in ic nJ di li i- !s I-j.' i .» \, \.], *ii'i- .1 M.«ijnd on the ( Ook 
f.irmn.ii 1 ) iven;i»rt, on-- o( tlie ■.•rni:! fr-'ni \il.ich ^o m.mv 
n 1» s Wfu- !.ik«n I ln> iKound t unt.iinrd ii» <. ii.iinlj! r, but m its 
p'.ii (■ v\'ri'tuM -!i.i!.i « •: liM.rst- iv . |i-.:l i'\'i t;;- -e .1 scr:es of 

-'.u!'. N I .n r in:;*'! .i- t« ■ I iin a t rt s^rnt. 

.ii 'ti-!'i ■ icli •'■.nil W.I- I iircicii! -^t'-res. 

^ !■■ : I ; W \:\ :;i'- ^'.lii t^ns in the 
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sjii.'T' •* '•! t ■'•:"-i .i!!'! oiif I ! "-ilvr, and 
*»■ VI. il iriiiN > In .I'l .1 !: 1:111^ mound 
W' •,'■ r\iii "i.- 'f*.- n ^i;rr um'!- «! by a cir 
I !i- 1 ■! I ' i : st' »:i' -. I :;e -keletoiis were under 
a l.i\ ■ I "J .1- il'- • .III'! '.\:]i \:.-v.\ \vt *«v-r.t'. e.'jr.n r .ixe^, cop- 
pi r \r .1 ' -. • w ' 1 .1! \ • li •-• '11 p;»' s. ii;u' Ml til' ••liapf of a ground 
h««/ 111- 'irii':!' i\ liw ni"ii!'.d> w;!I !>e n-itii'ti In the 
l.itt : m- .!! U ill- re w« ; ind eat tiri^ ni fire worshi;) anii sun 
wi-«i:::i I".; Ii m;»t«siii:s tin- v-i-e and e'»pj»er axes taken 
ti >u\ lii«- m- ;iii! .it Iii-!^h -I ' Tin y ixli.l>.t anaiivanied »'tagc 
nl art. 111! ri Ml t<> :n:; a?' th.it the I<<'.\.i Mound builders did 
n"t i.i.i 111 ;. :. "f'eh n<I t:;r < »;i;o M'lund-buildt rs in this rcsjicct. 

:.r I. t . {• a :::«n!.!.-ii 1 1 :'.i > ! lire Wi r -^liip Ni» «»!her 

- : .• ■> *:.- I :il t > tIiv .iru'- dr/rcf. .iMtl vet there 

:li.il th- M ■■; M r- «\er M-un-i lui.ldirs Two 

• \r f II* :l i!M' ■! : «iri'-, tisat llier' \^.is a [»rogifs^ m 

a"j \':.r: !:..i! t:i- r^- ^.a^^.i dei ;;nr. anil vet there 
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:i- ' rf w r ;.:• a*? t:.<-: ::..i! ::!■ r^- ^..i** .i <:ei ;;nr. anil vei inerc 

-. Tl . N .; . : . ::..; ! ' i " ir !i'. '.Ill: ll w I' •: * .n/r llie fire cu!t of the 



•l.i< ll 

\\ .• ■ .I--. - i\ ::. i! wis lie tilt !..k- n-* of the fire uorshi|)crs, such 
.1^ ;.:f S ■! - • ;■:•■ : :■!«•» .ini! M- '-.jri.! l>ii;!diTs' pi|K.'s, arc found 
s. .itl'-i- li .1 !ir .1^ till- 'fTi.;.!s 0:1 the north and the pyramids 
at ti.e - ■ :t!i, th' -t thri I- V lasst s ot tokens, one indicating ani- 
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nul worship, the other fire worship, ami tlie tliird sun wor- 
ship, are crowileil into the sin^lr State of Illinois, anil consti- 
tute the tokens uf iho iniddie MisNisMppi ihstrict We notice 
also that the relics nulicate three liitTcrent modes 4»r hfe or occu- 
pations. Anion;^ tile ctti;^v niiuiiuis are many coppi r rehcs. but 
mainly spear- heads, arrow-heads, chisels, knives. mkIi as would 
be useil by hunters. The reiics in tlie fire beds and burial 
grounds near Davenport are axes, awls and needles; no copper 
s|H:ar heads or knives The relics south c»t these rjie-lH:ds, 
es|K-cially those near the (aliokia mound. Arc mainly agricultural 
tooN — ''pades, ht>es. picks. The pottery of the tliree localities 
are in contrast, showing tliat llirec ditTerent slaj^es «>f art ancl 
ditterent domestic tastts in the three localiti«-s Tlu: Mound- 
builder pijK's .ire not toun<l either anionic the efti;;ie^ or pyra- 
muN. an<l seem to b<* confined to this narrow bt It betweeo the 
two. 

Still the tire ciilt must have been early in the Mount!- 
builder |XTn»d. We notice I)i»tli in the MissiNsippi Valk'y and 
upon the ( >ino River that the tire IkhN and altars are at tiie bot- 
tom ot the mounds. In wry many of the mounds there are 
lay* In oi bodit'N, snme of which were recumbent, t>lhers in 
\arious postures, but iitlier without lehes or having lelics of a 
ruili r or nmre modern character. liuse may have been tit-pos- 
ited bv various Indian tribes, such as the Sacs .mil I'^oxes. l*tilla- 
wattamies .md Illinois. Mound builder pipes, copper axes and 
other relics .ire alwavs found as \n\\ tli>wn as ilie surface <»f the 
sihI. Thev are not alwavs m fire beds, but frtijuenllv tijere will 
be a hard tT>or ant! .i saucer like basin be!ow' the bod;cs, and 
above them piles of wood or l<»^s, conveying the itiea that the 
intention was to cremate the bt>dy, but the fire had j^one out l>e- 
lorc the wood liad been burned. I'he descriptions j^iven by all 
the explorers ot the mounds of ill is vicinity are always to this 
ctTcct • 

IV The prevalence of the moon cult will next be considered. 
The moi»n cult was evidently associated with sun-worship. an«! 
prevailed in the district where the works of the sun-worship|H:rs 
.ire so numerous, namelv: Southern Ohio. The evidences of 
this are as follows: i. In this district we find earth- w< irks, which 
seem to )>e syml>olical ot the moon; their shape, location and 
probable Use show this. They are crescent shajx*. but are >ome- 
times L;r«»u{>et! around circles, and were prolMbiy used in con- 
nection with 4 lances and feasts, which were sacred to the moon. 
We take for illustration the works whicn are called the Junc- 
tion (jroup, which is described by Squier and Davis. This group 
is situated on Taint Creek,, two and one half miles southwest of 
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cli icily of l)ion/c aiul many of thcni hi;;hly wrought. In this 
coil II 1 1 \' the t'lrr cult was, perhaps, peculiar to the copper a(;c; at 
Ic.i^t.tiic larger portion ot tiic relics which arc found in the fire 
1)1 (Is .ire c«»ppcr. As to the extent of this cult, we may s.iy it was 
]irc'. a!(.-Mt anion^ the native tribes both of the Mississippi Valley 
.n)!l ot the l.ir Wrst. and, in some cases, appeared U|K)n ihc 
III »rtii west C'M^l, IIkiv are inst.mces where cremation or burning 

• •t III! man biulieN was practiced which, in many ol its features 
re-t inhleti llie Miltt e biirnin|^. '1 he custom of keepinj* a (icrpetual 
tire was one ph.ise at tins lire cull. This seems i.» have been 
l^eiuT.iI anim.; tli!* liibes «»f the .Mis-.issippi Valley, so well as 
amon^ the cp. lii/cM i.\cr< ol" the southwest. It was a su|KrrHli- 
ti»)n of the Mi!--!*!,;' is, ih.it if the fire went out in the temple, the 
nation ceasi d to f\i«»t. The cerem<»nv of creating new hre was 
the most **.icrc<l .nul imn«>rtant amon;; the Aztecs. Charlevoix 
•^ay^ tli.it tin- .iinonLj the Mu-^coj^ees wa-* kept burnin«^ in honor 
of th-.' -uii. It wa-« led with bi'.I' ts or stici.- --f \v<»o^i so arranged 
a-* tn r.uiiate fmni a coinninii ci ntir. like tin- spi»kesof a wheel. • 
rer]!;)!(s were «n cted ti»r tin*, iimm)' -^e, and in them the bones of 

:h'- d .id . hii-f:.i:]s u< rr a!-*- k' ;>:. Ti'iiti ^^ax s ..f the Tacnsas: 
" III'- t' iiijii- w.tN. I.,..- :lic c.diMi •»! the rliiel. .tbtfut forty tecl 
sijiiii'-. til'- '.'..»;'. ii'irj'rii ifct hi^ii; the i<ol" doom sha{)cd ; 
\\:li):ii it .111 .il'ii. i::ii the fire ua^ kept up by the old priests 
n:,::.t .11.1 '\ i\ I i; t ipli-* wtc *\niXr iomnum throu'.^hout 
thr- I- . .11 r !'. i-A n .i • I . iri-ia. rxVii-iin^ from Arkan-as to the 
>»'i':i : '1 ;i . w ..: :ii • 1' ii.fi>ii!a 1 h^v \V't«- fmind in manv of 
the \ :!!.i.;'- . .in : .i i' « U' \\.i> rxriisi.l tiiat the lire within 
til' 111 ^:i ■ .!•: 1)1- :r::i 'nil. I iie teuip!< ^ tiii.diy disappear, and. 
in i!)' :t -«!(- id. ■'. • tin! thr imt iiiiii<«i- m r<>tuntla <>r council 
hiiii-'s ..lit !i .t-. ar- kii'Uii t-'tij' I :iei«ikteN The time came 
w'lirw i !■::■.;.!•* .\i- n-i Inii^- r .-jjoken i»f. lh'ui;^h the rotunda 
i-iii'i. m! ' •! -ii;!!' tin 11 t :!s »ai irdni s«^ It was within tins rotunda 
:lir • :'• Ik* i"i • ■.\a'. k:iiii!i d; .iiiil it Was lure, iiniltr the care of 

!■.;;: iT ti'.'- }• ijiiu.i! iiii w.is kept biiMi:n(* A very 

i.tf w i- 'S- rw«l annua'.!v. wlun aM fireN ol the tribes 

■ ii! .in<i 'k:iii:.' d aii?-w l»v th<- lire 'fiierator. This took 

Til'- .. .1 .■•:'. -r till- !• .i^t .-I till- rir«»! truits tin the third 
d ■.-. ' » I tilt* 1 I . . a- Mil- -'i:; d I !rifd. iiniver^.i! silence rci^^ned 
-i;: n ; ".i ■ ;. i;i! 1 ii-- cliu : p:i«-!s then to»k a dry piece of 

:. e. :. u !:i tii' 're . '.'niM'- •: . w h;r led it rapid!)' The wocxl 
s- 'II :• /.tn !■» Ml .i.'-. till- !;(■ M.i> ci»ll<c:ed in an earthen dish 
a-' : ! iK> :i !■» tin- .i.t.ir I:s apji araiice lirtiu^ht i«»y to the hearts 

• 1 :::'• :• ■■•'•• 111- w im-n .irran'*-.! theinscvcs around the 
ji'iM; ij : t" . will'- llie a t ir wa^, each receiving a portion ol 
'\i- n* .V t!) I j> :ri- |1 line I iiey tlirii prep.ired. in the )H:st maa- 
11- r. :: r 11' ■-. ■ >'ii i!)>: t; :;*^. i'i>! iiMilr a feast in the square, ia 
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which the people were assembled and with which the men re- 
galed themselves '*• 

As to the prevalence (»r the fire cult amon(; the Mound-build- 
crs, it was not confined to ilu* southern districts, where the 
rotundas were and where sun wor.ship was so pronimtnt. At 
least one slaj;e of this fire cult, that which consisted m cremation 
of the bodies, ap|KMred m the regions nortli <if the Ohio Kivcr 
and was ({uite common. 

We shall see the extent of this custom if «*'e draw a line diajj- 
onally from the re(;ion about l)aven|>«)rt, Iowa. throu;^h Illinois, 
Indiana. Southern Ohii>, West Virginia and North Carolina. We 
shall find that the line strikes the majority of the- fire Iwds and 
altar mounds. What is remarkable, also, along this line are found 
those relics which have l)een associated with thr fire cult of ( )hu>, 
many of them havmg been placed upi>n the altars an4i ofTered 
either to the sun divinitv or to the fire Ainon^ these rtlics we 
may mention as chief the so-called Mound-buildcr pijH*. This 
was a pi|)e with a curved base and a carved bowl the bowl being 
an imitation of some animal native to the re«^'M)n The pi|K's arc 
very numerous in the vicinity «»! l)aven[>ort. Iowa I he animals 
imitated are ver\' nearly the same as tln»se represented in the 
Ohio pipes — the lizard, the turtle, the t(»a<I, the howling wolf, the 
S(|uirrel. ground-hog anil bird, f^ne pipe has the shn|K' r>f the 
ser(K'nt wound about the bowl, an exact counterpart ot the ser- 
pent pi|>c which was found upon the altar in C!larke's Works in 
Southern Ohio, Similar pipes, carved in imitation of antrnals — 
badgers, toads and birds — have also lK*en found u{>on the Illinois 
River, m Cass County, and upon the White River, in Indiana, 
showing that the |X'ople who occupied the stations were ac<]uainted 
with the same animals and accustomed to use the s.mie kind of 
pipe. The Davenport pi(K*s are not so skillfully wrought as the 
Ohio pipi*s, but have the same general pattern. 

T'hey were not all of them found in the fire beds. fi»r many of 
them were discovered in mounds where the fire hat! gone out. 
These mounds are situated alon:; the banks of the Mississippi 
River, from the vicinity of Muscatine through Toolsbori>, 
Moline, Rf.Kk Island and Davenport, the most remarkable .<:pec- 
imens having been found on the Cook farm, just south of 
the latter city. There were fire beds and altars in this group, 
but even here, as in the case <»f other mounds where there was 
no fire, the pn>es were placed near the bones, which were still 
well preserved, and none of them showed traces of fire. 

I jet us here notice the difference between the token*^ in the 
two sections, i. In Ohio nearly all Mound-builder pipes, in- 
cluding the finely wrought ser|)ent pi|>es and the other animal 
pipes, had been placed upon the altar and subjected to the 

•Journal of Anierlnm Pnlk-Uirr, V«l. IV. No. XIV Horlal Urganlutloa oC Tb« 
MWAO, by J. O. li«>r»#> . pmg9 *i4& 
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action of lire and so bntlly burned that they were broken into 
frat-nR-nts, In westi-rn pipes they wt-re unbroken. 3. Another 
ditVrrcnti' is nuticciblc. While there were as many copper relics 
in the D.tvenport mounils. as in the Ohio mounds they were 
niainly copfier axes. m:iny of which were wrapped in cloth and 
placed with the bodies. Fig. 1 1. Farquharson calls them cere- 
monial .ixes. There were no signs of use in them. They varied 
iTi M/e and shape, some of ihcm bring tiat, others flat on one side, 
fonvcx on other; still others con%'ex on both sides. The cloth 
in which they were wrappetl was well preserved by action of the 
copiwr; it was made of hemp and resembled burlap. In the 
Ohio moimds no -iich copjur axes have been foimd Copper 
beads and rojipei chiiels arc numerous, however, and beads and 
{>endaMl^ are iis (ommiin as in I >avenp<<rt. i. The characteristic 




Ilia •>) !r:< ,1 I.U tii'und'. ><t Dln" i^ the O'ppii -pool ornantcnt. 
In ill- l>av'n|>pit mound there weie vi.r> tew s|hk>I nciu- 
nient-. Imi .iwli .md n.. .11. ^ w.n- tpnte numerous. i-op|>cr beads 
.md )nn.lint- win- (■■iiinn'ii Many of tlu-e were found in 
\ainiii, li.t.iliti' -, bolii >■» Ilie ,'^cioto Kivvr anil in the Turner 
gr..ii|. ( Aiioihtr point >>riliff.rence bit won the two localitia 
;■. ;!;r -iMEie ■<: ill. ,i:i.ii^ Miom- in ihi- Davcnp'-rt mounds ai« 
in-.' r j.i.c; ,1, in tii- Ohio m.i md-. :lie altars in the Davenport 
ni' IHI :- Ji ;n„ iii'-oU' (oiirnl h' .ip^ ot -.tones or io|iimn> Near 
;r;.-.- ■;;■ I.,.!-., w. le j.ia. - ■;. b'.il tin- relic-< were beside the 
U ■'..■- .i;iii :im! i!ii..ii tile .lii.ir- Ini>neta>ea few Ion); shin- 

^"'■■.■■- -.1. t- ■ r 1 up'in th' :<■]• -I tile altar anil others tound 

:- .i<y.:: , ...; , n-: sh.- -id- ol thv -tones. I,i;t no rein- The bodies 
• '■■■ n ■• -■ :<: :■■ !.. . [i-rii.Lld. Kiit !.ijr:id in the tire The relici. 
1"' !■■: :■:■-■ "I'i" r a.\' -. loi.;.' r awls, .ind obsidian arrow*. 
WT ;■ < ■ i -x: -.he mi!-- .i lie.n! ot the body, but were rarely 

.Xti'itlii r jioiiit .>! ditTsrcnLC i- that burials and crcmatioM 
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in Ohio were nude before the riKiiind wm erected, while in the 
l>,iven]>c}rl mounds, if there wa^ any creiiiiitinf;, it tiKik place at 
the time <>f burial, and the fire w.i'< sni<ittK-re<l in (he process of 
mound buildin){ I'rot I'uinam explored a bun.il mound nn the 
Scioto River, which w.ts situated in the yrc.it circle in the i-ast- 
crn corner of the t;rcat -iiuare It was I'm feel lonK. '/> feel 
wide and lo feet hi|-h. It i:imtainc<l a di)jcn burial chambers 
made from lojjv In thrsc chaml>ers the bijdies were placed evi- 
dently wrap|K*d in ^;armeni*. With the twdies were buried va- 
rious objeci>>, ^ueh as c<>pjK-i-p1ate>>, ear-rin^->, shell beads and 
lltnt knives, ami on the breast of one \kelctoii was a thin copjier 
plate or ornament. In some of the chambers there were evi- 
dences of tire at if the bodies had been burned on the spot 
I'rof I'utnani's opinion is that the burials and cremations were 
made before the mound was erected, several burnin(;s having; 
occurred in one spot Tthe mound wat erected over all, and was 
finished with .i covering of gravel and with a bonier of loose 



stones. This wa" (he usual manner of erectini; m<iund> among 
the fire worshi|>crs. .Vjuier and 1 lavis in 1^40 du|; into the same 
mound and found a <.kelt'ti>n, uith a copjK-r plate and a pipe. 
They aUo found in other moun^t^ altar" in whu h b>»]ies had 
Iwcn burned, but the .i-.lies had been removed, a deposit of the 
ashes tK-inu found at >>ne -idc of the altar. *■ The inten&e heat to 
which the relics were suhiccled m the Ohio m>iun<ls as com- 
lurcd to the partial burning in the Iowa mounds is to he no- 
ticed. I'rof )*ulnam says that in the Turner (;roup the tire was 
intense, and the iron masses were exposed to great heat on the 
altar and were more or le-'S oxydized S<iuier and Davis say 
that the cop|x.-r relics found in tlie (.>hio altars were often fu-ed 
together, ami the pi|H'" •>! the MoL'nd-builders «eri- all oi them 
broken. 

The iiMestion here arisc», who were these tire wt.rshippers? 
Were they the I'herokies, who ■•urvivc in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee.* or were they the Dakntas. whoso lately roam the prairies 
m the f.ir \Vest> or were they ^ome unknown (x-ople ? Our 
answer to this question is, that no particular trilie can be said to 
reprcent the lire worslii{>crs, for this cult prevailed among nearly 
all the different classes of Moim<l-hiiildt-r-> Mounds containing 
lire beds have iK-en found in Wisconsm, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kast Tennessee, North Carolina, and the 
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(iulf Sl.itis in WisCfinsIn tlir fire la-cis ;irc without relics, in 
Icjw.i tluv it.!ita:n M-!i' s. Inil tlu'V ari- Mnl)iirnt'il ; in Ohio llu-v 
c<»n!.i!n Mnn\' iilit- which snin li» Ii.ivi- In in thriiwn iinon the 
.ilt.ir ^ .IN jitT riii'j^^ . sn I'.-i-^t Trnntssrc ihi-rc arc iimundN uh.ch 
I "nt.un fjM- ht (i^ th.it 1*1 M in!)I- tli«'M- iif ( *hi«i; in Wist Trnncs^icf 
ihr niiiiiml- iniit.iiii trace-** n! Iirr. I»iit no alLii^ nr firr IuiIn. The 
rtlir> an* iinljiirni;*!. Th'-'sc !atli-r nioiintls .irt- >ai«i to have lieen 
liii:lt HI \\\r sli.i:)c ot Cunt's. tiii'ri-»ts fontaminL! thi* b-niics btin'j 
.irfan.'«<i m .1 iii\!i' .i'»ini! a •ciitr.il *»|).n;'-. l)iil c.u h tier Ikih^; 
• ii.ivvn 111 '-o a^ t«i nial^i- a cdiic. Ihr tlrr w.i^ m th*- cmt'T of 
the ciiili-. itiitsiih* th«' 1 in.If. nr.ii the lii nK, wi-n- j>'«itLr\' \es- 
scl-s. wii:cl> n) I'll- a i in !■ nl tli-rn^^iiv' -s. thf vv;ii»!i* arian-^' ni? n! 
iMil I itiii' tii.il thtMV w.is n'»iiinlv a lir-- cmIt h'n.-. Imt that it w.is 
.i-^s-.cn:* li ui'Ji Min w.irship.ihc -ii|)tr-titi'»:i .jSiut thr simlbemj^ 
I iiili»il.' t! in the iMitt'TV \i"s^'K. ihi- tine- t-Tins •■! n.iture w-if- 
■hijr \n :n.[ I trilM>(]:i-i! lM.;r:hii in «ine inimixl 

\\"f I I'.i a*!f!it;*in t«» th'- « i!-* \\l;:»"!i n prrN- nt tht- hn- cu'-t i«l 
li.e •; II I 11 J '!'. ti :■ t-* !■ 1. 1 .' i- : '.•■ -t nt- .i n.i iji<! r-n ihr ( i»«.k 
liirn n .11 1 ) i\i':i;i lit. "n- nt liie ■ !■»■-! li..;:? wi.iili ^o inanv 
Tt !t •« wra *..{].: :i '! !:i^ M .■ i:n« ! « i nit-t I)!' ! p." • « ii.irn'i t . I cat in it-' 

!i /.A "• !:;!:'-^!- n- . !» .\ ■■v- i '\.- r .1 >L*r:cs i»t 

■ ? I m .1 « !• ''I ml, 

u i i\ 1 I I :ni' ■ ■! ^t .;'i*s 

1- I ; \\ :.. ::!•■ ' t '. t-.ris m the 

tu ■ c '»; r .i\ -. ! w- ■ hi-nii 

;■;■'•: »: •: «'M'- ■ t ^:*.vi r. .ifli! 
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mal worship, the othrr fire wurship, ani! the third sun wor- 
sliip. arc crowded into the sini^h* State of Ilhnois. and consti- 
tute tlie tokens 4>f the middle MisNissippi ihstnct. We n«»tice 
also that the rehcs indicate three ihtTcrcnt modes of life or occu- 
pations. Amon;^ the eftij^v mounds are many copjK r rehcs, but 
mainly spear- heads, arrow heads. chiscU, knives, sucli as would 
Ix* Used by hunters. The relics in tlie fire beiN and burial 
j;roun«ls near I)avenp«»rt are axes, awls and needles; no copper 
sjH.Mr heads or knives The relics south ot these fiie-lK-ds, 
es|K*ctally those near tlie (ahokia mound, are mainly a«^iicultural 
tooN — ^pades, hoes, picks. The p«»ttery of the three localities 
are in ci>ntrast, sjiowin^ that three dirferenl sla^jes ui art and 
ditterent di»mestic tastes in the three jticalities. The Moun<I- 
buiUIer pi|K:s are not ti>und either amon«^ the eftij^ie^ or pyra- 
miils. and ^cem tt> he i ontined to this narrow bi It betweeo the 
two. 

Still tile fire cult must liave been early in the Mound- 
biiiMer peiiod. We not see both in the Mississippi \'allry and 
upon I lie ( )lno River th.il the fire IkhIs and altars are at the bot- 
t<»m ot the mounds. In \cry many of the mountis there are 
laveis ot bodie**. s<»me <it which were recumbent, others in 
various postures, but either witiiout relics or h.ivin^ lelics of a 
rudir or more modern character. These may h.ive been depos- 
ited bv vari»»iis Indian tribes, such as the Sacs and I'*i>xes, lN»tta- 
wattaniies and Illinois. Mitundbuiliier pipes. cop]>er axes and 
other relics are always found as low ilown as the surf.icc of the 
soil. Tliev are not .dwavs in tire beds, but frtiiuenllv there will 
be a hani t1>or and a saucer like basin below the bodies, and 
above them piles of wi>4k1 or lo^s. conveyinjj the itJea that the 
intention was to cremate the boily, but the fire h,ui ^one out be- 
fore the wt>od had been burned. Fhe iiescriptii>ns <^iven by all 
the explorers of the mounds of this vicinity arc always to this 
ctTcct.* 

IV. The prevalence of the nuum cult will next be consi<Iercd. 
The moi»n cull was evidently associated with sun-worship, an<l 
prevailed in the district where the works of the sun-\vi>rshipper* 
are M» uumerou>. namelv: Southern Ohio. The evidences of 
this are as follows: i. In this district we find earth-works, which 
seem t>» l>e symbolical ot the moon; their sha|K\ location and 
pro!>al>K* use slmw this. They are crescent shajK*. but arc .••omc- 
times -^rouited armind circles, and were probably used in con- 
nect i*ni witli dances and feasts, which were sacred to the m<K)n. 
We take tor illustration the works whicn are called the Junc- 
ti«»:i ijroup. which is described by Scpiier and Davis. This i;roup 
is situated on Paint Creek,, two and one half miles southwest of 
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th<: t'>wn of ('hillicdthr It lonsist^ of four circli>. thnc crt-s 
cii^l-*. I'Aii «"|u.iii.' wiil.s ,111(1 iniir nuiutKis. Ilic iM-^ltrn <iicIr»N- 
iin- i"^ tiu- iii;iii .}).i! mmi-, .iikI, in coiiiinun uilh .ill tlu* r'"^!. cun- 
si-^i-. i.t .1 w.i'.I tlirti* I 't lii.:li \\:tli .in inltiior «!itcli. It is iw* 
luiii'ijii! .iivl t'»i;\ If. I -Mill. in*, tlu- .iiu'.'.cs mmk h • -.irvfi. .;.vsn;^ 
il vi ly ii'-irly {])■■ :t>\iu nt ^i iiic'c. I lif .irr.i lti>iin*];.ii \*y ihc 
(lili li i-* .ill .ih':m:«.- >>'|ij.irf i f oin: h'.i:i«l[Vil .ind sixty ttrcl s:.!l". 
A\h\ :>. «-:it' I'll !i.i:i! tii - -..nth I)V .1 '.'.itL'A .iv iwi ntv live I- ( t \\.«ic 
Ttj til' •' !it!r.\t -'. lit ill- W'tIn, .lOil I MIC iuiinli'il .unl litty led 
<ii-t.iiit. Is A -Mi.i!: !M>iMiil. :iu!<<sf 1! l>y .1 ijitiih .in<I w.i!!, with .i 
jj.Ti' way •';■ ::.:,. *•> I \i**\i\ the n-rth. I lie ilitcli 'iips Innii ihc 
lM-L'«tt!i' 111'- ii: :. \\i:icli i^lhrcr Ur\ h:;"!! l>\" tlurlv In I h.i>r. 
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which the people were assembled and with which the men re- 
galed themselves."* 

As to the prevalence of the fire cult among the Mound-build- 
ers, it was not confined to the southern districts, where the 
rotundas were and where sun worship was so prominent. At 
least one stage of this fire cult, that which consisted in cremation 
of the bodies, appeared in the regions north of the Ohio River 
and was quite common. 

We shall see the extent of this custom if we draw a line diag- 
onally from the region about Davenport, Iowa, through Illinois, 
Indiana, Southern Ohio, West Virginia and North Carolina. We 
shall find that the line strikes the majority of the fire beds and 
altar mounds. What is remarkable, also, along this line are found 
those relics which have been associated with the fire cult of Ohio, 
many of them havmg been placed upon the altars and offered 
either to the sun divinity or to the fire. Among these relics we 
may mention as chief the so-called Mound-builder pipe. This 
was a pipe with a curved base and a carved bowl, the bowl being 
an imitation of some animal native to the region. The pipes are 
very numerous in the vicinity of Davenport, Iowa. The animals 
imitated are very nearly the same as those represented in the 
Ohio pipes — the lizard, the turtle, the toad, the howling wolf, the 
squirrel, ground-hog and bird. One pipe has the shape of the 
serpent wound about the bowl, an exact counterpart of the ser- 
pent pipe which was found upon the altar in Clarke's Works in 
Southern Ohio, Similar pipes, carved in imitation of animals — 
badgers, toads and birds — have also been found upon the Illinois 
River, in Cass County, and upon the White River, in Indiana, 
showing that the people who.occupied the stations were acquainted 
with the same animals and accustomed to use the same kind of 
pipe. The Davenport pipes are not so skillfully wrought as the 
Ohio pipes, but have the same general pattern. 

They were not all of them found in the fire beds, for many of 
them were discovered in mounds where the fire had gone out. 
These mounds are situated along the banks of the Mississippi 
River, from the vicinity of Muscatine through Toolsboro, 
Moline, Rock Island and Davenport, the most remarkable spec- 
imens having been found on the Cook farm, just south of 
the latter city. There were fire beds and altars in this group, 
but even here, as in the case of other mounds where there was 
no fire, the pipes were placed near the bones, which were still 
well preserved, and none of them showed traces of fire. 

Let us here notice 'the difference between the tokens in the 
two sections, i. In Ohio nearly all Mound-builder pipes, in- 
cluding the finely wrought serpent pipes and the other animal 
pipes, had been placed upon the altar and subjected to the 
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wurn the terrace away in several places before it receded. This 
shows tlie antiquity of the works. Nothing can surpass the 
symmetry of the small work (A). The other enclosures are 
perfect figures of their kind. The walls of the square coincide 
witii the cardincil points of the compass, a fact which has great 
importance in connection with this form ot nature worship. 
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The* nSj-ct •)!' these works In unknown, hut our theory is that 
the ^rr..i!l fi;,;urcs m.irk a pi. ice of assembly for the clan which 
resi<!(.<l in the s<{u.ip- enclosure, a |K*i*u!iar symbolism being eiB* 
f)<>i!.( i! in them. It m.iv he that there was a secret order which 

w 

pt r;<*t<i.ite<i the reli'^um of the people and which ruled over their 
feasts. i!ie ^'roup ot mounds bem^ the place where their nyt* 
terics were celebrated. 
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There art" various crescent -shaiK-d walU. near certain forts in 
Southern < )hio. whicli we take in be •ivniKohc. and ima-^ine that 
there was a protective |>i>wrr m the symbol. An iilustratiitn of 
this IS founil at Massir s ('reck. srv<n mi!es from Xenia. There 
we tmi! a wall of stone sufpumJin^ an inclosure. This wall. 
near I lie ^jaleway. is ten feet lni»!i, with thirty feet l»as<'. Just 
outsstie the ^jateways are the stone m<»tin(!s, no sitii.iteil as lo 
^iiaril ihi- entranees . i»utsuic ihe stone mf)iin(ls are four --liort, 
cre'^cenl-shajHrd ?»tonc walls, r.icii a!>«nit three leet in he!;.;hT, the 
four in.ikm^ an outwork to thf ft»rt, on the sulf to a. mi the 
hi.-hlan<!s Our d^nieetiire is that t!u*>e were in thr Nti.ijif n{ 
cre-ct lit-, as thf wall-^ at K»wl Ancii*nt were in the sli.ipc .it ser- 
pents, — tlie '<iiptrstitM»n biin'^ that the symbo! it^rlf \\.i. .i sotiric 
of s.if ty I hiTe are ""fvira! <»thiT f-»rts which h.ive t res* <nt- 
sh.ij'ii! rntianceN, n:\r biin^ at H •iirniv:lle. a region wliere the 
sun \\ -rNlrpor^ «!\\i't anil lia<i nwnu'roiis viila.;rs. 

An-'tlirr tv!ihn«e is to be fouml in the many erescrntsliajH-d 
wall-, ni" ir ^' pi ire eml»snreN. whose u*»r is unknown e.\i:rpt as 
sym*>«»'> I't !he mo *:\. Tli -rr are thre-.' such walls near a ^tpiarc 
enclo-.;;:. . la^i o:»i»os:i'' tin* stone fi»rt (»n Massif's Cret k. <vj- 
liently eonn» i"t«i! willi tliat fort * 

I h* rt* are i rc^Cf nl sh.iiK'd walls also within the en^-lnsures at 
Marutt.i. as wtll as at tlie new fort at I*'»rt Ancient; a!sf» at 
l.ib'ity Township The cres*.cnt-shapt il wa!l, n^ ar tlu- bird efTi^y 
in the iarj^i- eifcle .it Nrwatk, js to be not:C( li Thesr tra;;mcnt- 
arv wa!!s mav liavt- haii .i pravtical use as well as svmbulic. but 
tlie ta. t that tlii'V are so In^ju'-ntly asN<»ciatei! with the ^tpiarc 
aiul iiii'e, and so pi-cul:arly related to those hL^nrrs, would in- 
<Iic.it'' that ihrv were svjn!>ols <»f the moon. It w«mjIi1 seem 
lrt»m :\u' stu«iy of the enclosures that these walls m.irk the place 
of reii^Miujs assemblies or the resiliences o{ the priests or uk tli- 
line nun, and that the\- corrispond to the sweat-house or r<)- 
tunda f the southern tribes and to the cstufas of the Tueblos 
thou;;h the crescents themselves may have b<'en only the seats 
of th»- chiels anil prominent men as they gathered around the 
s.ii rrd fire, which sent up its npiral colunm in the centre of the 
temple, whuh was consecrated to the sun. 

The wtirk near Bainbridije, kf>ss County, situated on the Val- 
ley »>f l*aint Creek, affords another of the thf>us.ind various com- 
binations. It can only Ik* explained in connection with the 
sn|K*r^titioii I if the builders. It could answer no ^4>od puq)ose 
f.»r protection, or subserve any usetul purpose, such as the 
limits «)t he Ills, or br undaries of villages. 

There is another point to be considered in connection with the 
earth-Wf>rks in Southern Ohio. Many of them have exactly the 
same sha[K* with the relics and badges which are taken from the 
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Ill' iinfis, llif tuij tn^Hilicr slinwjiv^ th.it the m«)on i ul! must 
Ij.tvr }i « » i! •:!ii:Mn'. Aiimn'/ iIil*-*!' v.-- i'j.iv tiir.nti iii tli >«.o 

M-:.'.i • :'\ . .ii:m tl'i » :i -iciil »-li.i;" •! j ..i\ riii- :it. in-.ir lii '.;r» .il 
::i".n: a'. • ■.:■ ! \:.! ■. ImIIi i>i' \v!i:l!i up- i-. iiI ••i:'.y syf.i'j ":»: 
\\"<ii :.;ir.' ill- t ■ -mj:' i|i.iiS I., lii: St; in li.i \ ,iM. .»!*» i:\i, «. .inJ 
li.ii'.: s .ii:-! i' il -li.i;' «! r- lit'-. 1 hr-si- n: i. • -, .ur irc 'j i-.-i.t'.v 
«! I III •;;;!■■<:. ' ::.• o" I;: in «!iii;!(!i- ir---'ints. 'I I:: \- :::.iv 
li.i\ :';ir!; .ii ■ ! ..' I;: ii .. :^<i! n!.i:; . ,ii»- i !• i! im; liy ni -.iw 
n; '.] ■■! j ;;:■ \ ■ .1! tii ! i : t p! 'i ^ .1:^, i; ::.;'i -..ii r ! ! 4^:^, 
!...' !;! \ }i .A n M. : -^1 .!:■• :],.i! t'.' r- v\.i- .1 ■;. n;: )'!:-:.' .i:-- -i:.; 
ti;-- M ■■!!■! 'i .■! :> i'l '.'.;.:' Il tli- ::.» >n ii ,:» -i - r^;r.r. .■,■.- .1 
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ant! I)a\iN. nianv vcir^ a-'<>. t<><»k ^i* m.inv x.ilu.tblr .in<l lurioii^ 
rclirs, sliiiw m^ ih.il thr < iii nn;;s wliu h W( ri- pl.iccil upon the 
.ih.ir writ* 111 rt-.i!i!\ ill v«iti<i t«» tlic innnii .i^ uril a^ tn the sun. 
the initijiul. tiic .lit.ir .ind tht- t(*l:« <« In-iti;/ iotnbiiK <! in svniholiz- 
in^ tiu* (Iiilcrrnt pli.is' •» i>t *hi- in«>i»n < >iir iDnclii^ion In lh.it 
thi- iiionii cult w.iN .1 > ppiMiiiit-nt .IN till* twi* riilt. .111(1 th.it both 
()l t ))«**(.' Will- .iNMu i.itt li in the iiiinds <>t thr mmi worsliipcrs. 
rh«'v i; IV ' Ni nifii .inn to thr alt.iiN. thi.* rrih •» and tht- r.irth- 
U'Diks «•! tl'.t- u-^n»n I'umiK «i» all tliiN .in* ^jvlh m tlit- fact 
th.it «»tlrj:ii^^'» \vt If placed Jip<»n alt.u* wimh were viry cart fully 
nuistiui u--!. thr ^hijiN i»l til'-' .ilt-ifN pfth.ip^ hrin;^ syniholic. 
Iht Mil* wis h^lrv-d until tile r»*T nn^^s w- u- c«»nN'.i:iictI 

>>;iiui .md I)avi>s|MMk ••! xh's when tiuy <!• ^^cnU* tlu nmunds 
in M«»up.:! t'lly • Mmwid N«» I ^-Imuid tr.ues «l fin n* ,ir the 
suiiiiiiit. w ii:t ii jtuttabfd until tin- .i!!ar w.(s i'.uIki! 'I lu* ic-lic*i 
I •und w ithiii thr alt.ii \ ar rd In nnr tht-\ <. < 'M^ -^ti i! n\ fraLiiu nts 
ft p.«tt< ry, •»rnanuMilr«l vt ly t.isii tii!!\ . i tnuix lopptr di^-cs and 
a i.iyi «»i si|\i*fy inu.i, iii shcil'* nveilapjun^ eacii other, and 
al»ii\'. tht- l.i\er .i ip'.inttly «'f hutn.iii Inines 

M.»: i..i N ' .' I •>ii:.tiii<'(i .ill .i!t.u in ;i;i ^h.tpe •»! .i paralleh*- 
^lain ••! til-' . !nit'-t m :;iil.ii j!\ It iiic .iN-.aeii at tin- Imnc Sxio 
fei t. .m«i .it til- I'p .;\'' ! I :. an.l wa- iS :i;i h« - hi^li. (:;p nl the 
ha^-in -y :ii» ];■ s W itli:n ih- h.i^in w.is .i litjMi^i*. nt tnii .i^h* ^^ 
traj^iiit n!"^ I -I poiiriy .ind .i t- w |«ar. .m'l ^I:' !'• I" tds liiis 
nit'und a'.-'* i <> lit. lined .in intr (id< d l>ui i.il. I< r .it thn r !t i t ))i-l«>w 
thr -..:■.»» tWit skeh li'Ils \\f f ••ni:;d With tiji -r <sk<l(t«inH 
weie tiu:*.i! itnp'iiiirntN nf stiiiie. Ip-rn .in-i h'-nr. .i- ti!',«»ws: 
Si \i !.i! ;'..i".i! a\'H .ind .:«ni^f «*. It.ujt.t .'. i !i:p <'f ln'in-sti.m , the 
^\n : I r.-v - hand; sevt r.i! l.nil ii.in :.« -« r;a !■ •! dirr^ iiiin; 
.in ::nj.'i!:i' -i! made tii»iii tin ^!i-u'.«i r !>!a4!. *•! .i h :ft'i!'. .iini a 
ni»t« ii* i in-ti a:iiei.t »»! h »n:-. -Irs-.j^n -il t »i •l:-*!: .*:».;!:!:.; p.i::il in 
!:M' s 'in t:: In- ^ nt llu- w .ii i j« •:.-». 

Mr.i:; I \ » ^ 1^ i-^^i sii.iji-!; m .i--.i:ri I.; »\'^> f.-!, |1 ti i;t 

h;. . i ' iit.4 in d fiur str.it.i. At thr Im-*- ot tluN iM".;n'! tiierc 
wa- .1 d iMe .lit.*!. The « nt.f len'lli I'f tin l)ntt«Mn a!t,ir was 
!^ t ? ii ': 111 '- ■ fi it , th it «»( til-- upper w. I- i; le< t I lie dip t)( 
tiir I;:-: ii.isMi was :S .n» hr^ Ke.A's wi f i.» rid withm tlie 
'an :, T !'.is:n. It was t mmii! tiiat tin* i»:ir .i!tar i: i I Irt !i li iiit and 
u-t! t r a tune. an. I tlnn an«»tlKT nn • h;i'.t w.:li::i tli • bisin.thc 
pi I -•' l..i.:n^ hei n ii;Hatec! thier t:!in s, ihr i:i::;e foiniin|; 
til' *. « ■: .k't If i;i\in:' a haMii >^ feel sij^.ir-. . whde tin hrs* altar 
w.is f. ,1- !.:!;• s til it si/r, or.|tt tvct in di.iin'. te: Ihi iiiics fiiund 
in this j!n. .III! weir niiineiiniN and va!i;.ilil' Ihex- wire as lol- 
l.-ws A l.tr^r nunil»' r I'f Npr.ir-ln .ids. .ji;ar:/, and ;^arnet, an 
cii»s:ih.in .iini'A p..:n:,and other ari«>w' he.id^ iT limpid (juartz. 
Thr-r hid. liff-n s,, hriikrn l»v the In at. th.it «»ut of a liushel or 
\.\iy it\ li.i riantN, «»n.v ffUi siK-'i imeiis were rev»vcred entirely. 
Amon^ the copjK-i relics were ine fi>l lowing: Two cop|KT 
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chisels, one mcasurin[; 6, the other 8 inches in length ; twenty 
copper tubes or beads, one and a quarter inches lon|;. three- 
eighths in diameter ; two carved pipes were discovered, one in 
the shave of a toucan cut in white Umc-stone; a lar^^c quantity 
of pottery, out of w!»ich two vases were restored. 

Mr)und No. 7 was i7»_. feet in height, 90 feet base. It was 
composed of six different strata of sod and sand, and contained 
at its hase a tloor of chiy or altar, at one side of which was a layer 
of silverv mica formed of round sheets. 10 inches or a foot in 
diameter, ovcrlappini,' each other like the scales of a fish, which 
made a p.ivement in the shape of a crescent around the altar 
twi-ntv lei't Ion;: .ind five feet wide. The mound was verv com- 
pat. t. rt <]iiired an immense amount of labor to excavate it. Squier 
and Davjs say th.it the presence of the mica crescent render** rt 
proh.iMc that the MMund-builders worshiped the moon and that 
this mound was erected wiili unknown rites to that luminar>'. 

'I'lu- pfrs.»nal ornaments wiiuli have been found indicate the 
sanii- thin;.;. .Squier .im] 1 ).ivis speak of discoverinj; certam 
scrolls an<l di^cs inaili- from sheets ^f sjlverv mica, which were 
perf- cl in their outim'- These were perforated with a sin(;le 
hole, .iml wrri: ])Mibal)ly all.iche«l in •*omi' way to the dress. 
\V!j» n pl.ieed lii;;ether thev make an ornament which reminds us 
o* th'- i:<!i br.itril ' \vin;.v^J ;.'Jol)e" or frathered djse, which was 
so c Million Ki l.;.;y;»l .md tin* l^.i-^t. 'I lie shell j^or;jet>, which 
,ire -*') ntnn'TiJjs .It \h'- sunlii. rej)ris'nt th" s.iine symbols. These 
i:onta:ri i r* -rint-sli.iped h.-ini-* in the ctntiT. surrounded bv cir- 
lie-, with i! t-* !)• Iw fii the rjn. les: \hr wh ile containeil within 
fotii ( 'III i-iittir IIP'."*. tli«' initnber ti>ur Nvmboli/.in*' the four 
ouartii s i.f til" skv. thf d'>ls svmI)o!i/in • the stars, the small 
cirel' ' the SIJ11 and the rp «.et ill m the center the m«Km. These 
ji"!;^' Is .III- iif'vfr I mnii ill < >liJo. but thry shi>w that the moon 
cult w.i> as-Mniiif.I with the ^uLir cull am«in^ the Mound«buiId- 

IT^ '•! til- SiMJlIl 
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YKMA, OR VOTIVK IMLTrRKS, IN |AI\\N. 

H\ W. K. DkForkst. 

i: M-t-tn** ^1r.ln;;t* lh.it, wli: r so idiu h li.i?» hcon writtrn «ihc»ut 
tilt' two n li;;*ons of Japati, .uui so m.tnv tlKius.inciK ot piitutcs 
ot luT l*(-.uritul triupU's and slmiu's li.ivr Ivi-n Si.itlrrt'ii lar and 
wide, iio'lim;;,' so lar .is tin* w i iter is awan*, has ht-on ^ai<i ahiiul 
ouv «»l \\\i' most iini^orlani fra!urrs ot :hf*»f ;jo(i-rjou«*i"4, )'rntti, 
Tlu'V *\Tr vo!ivr piilurrs, hiiiii^ U|^ soim-tiirrN in thf hioad 
piirthc'S ot ihf trmplrs, ami st»ini'l!infs in oprn h.ills Imill t'X- 
prrsslx t<»r tliin •.iiipo<*c. Ttii'v n<»t «»rjl\ t«!l at a ylaniT, it we 
only knew how to n-.^i tlirin, tuiuh ot :hi* iti>ii»tv an<l cus^omjt 
ot this iiiun:r\, hut \\\v\ atli^K), also, an open (ioor lhtou;^h 
whiih \\f niav look in-i> ihr lii'art^ ot ihi* pcoplt*. and si*i* tor 
outsclvrs wh«-!ik( r the (**^titnatc put iip4»n *ihr!f c h.iiaitfr bv some 
w Mtrrs IS tr m*. 

Thi'M* \iitivr pu !nris I anir in!«i u^r as follows: In ani i(*nt 
linjrs lifparti'd warMt)rs, w iiosf bravf drc-ds wi-rt* lu*!ii in rc- 
mfinhr.iiuf, wwv honomi In rcj»iil.ir otTcrin^s ot sike i Japan- 
i*M' whiskv • and ii«*c pKurd hctorc their tabjirts and tcnnhs. As 
the idea ;;ained ;;round that tlu-ir .spirits hovercil around their 
j^raves, it was dcenu-d wise l«> |>rt)vule, hesi<ies tooJ, a number 
ot MMiiless white horses, on whii'li these I'anonized worthies 
inij»ht take their spiritual reireation. So it tH^Mine the custom 
in we.i'.lhv ShintM .shrines to keep one ot these sacred animals. 
The pe(»ple were tau;;ht to worship In'tore this horse, and to 
expeii the tavor of the invisible rider just in proi>orti<m as they 
4»t)ered i ash to supply the hor.<(e with l>eans. 

There were many shrines, however, that nuild not allWrd to 
buy a white horse. So it was thou;;ht that the next \m:^\ thin^ 
to do would )>e to ^et a picture ol one, and, hani^in^ it in the 
p«»rch, teach the pe<ip!e to worship that. Hence the name 
)V fthi^ pUiurr^horsf^ Irom >r, a picture, and umd^ a horse. 

The use ot' t'rmj was at first confined to the Shintu religion, 
but the Buddhist brethren tf>ok kindly to this picture-idea, and 
began to hang in the great, broad p4»rches ot their temples, pic- 
tures not ot liorses, tor that would have been tcni Ixild an ap- 



*] lir iiIa'V til Wttik (xr « i|#w^iptlfin *»t " Yriim " wout4 n«tiir«lty be tn ** \ Olimpa* 
»i lUf \'i 'tf J« «n. hf .l«r%«^. III ni« l'»n< r »«|it«>r tiii •* lt«ii(iitii« .\ri of jA|ian." 
Hill. Aaiilt- fnifii lii« AiUif^t'trr |<Hi ««riil |irsl«r« «if tlie «#%-rn f«*il* fit iT'MmS IucK. Ill* 
miitr atilfivN-t I* ti«r«>ljr t*Mirlir«1. 

M itfitrii III ht« " TaI^^ (>f * Mil J«p»n." In t*n*' plAr* «|H-«k« fif " \<»ilTr i«blri« rapn^ 
•ruling Oi«* rAiii'iu* (fttl* ftnd C(Kl«|rM««, hfriir* nnil liertitn<-« (if f>ld/ H« v« iil«itllj 
rrfrr* (•• tlir *^ riiia." 
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pi>>;H:.i:i<in/ hul ot anvihin;^ tli;it inanili'Strd a desire (it \hc 
luMTl, ni si^nilii'd ;i |MMVti. Siiilnrs ahoul lo prnci'fci nn .1 viv- 
;im- wi'iilii \ii\v .1 piiluiL' t»l iht'M junk ami lljc Risin;^ Sun to 
Aco.f'h-.i Stfftii/^ ;iiui wuiild liari;^ i*. up in the niMrral trnipic. 
\\"nii.«i-lii- \\.iriii)is woulil biin;; a pii'iurr ot >fimf ancient hiTo, 
wi'ii :i«rn* vi^.ii^r and iiaki-d >\\()rd, and j>lair il sicic hv >idc 
\\i:!i ::ii- pii'Iiirrtil llu* >.u n-d ikmm-. WciuUi-lK'-njulhiTs would 
1m :!;;^ ilirn jiii tuif-pi .in rr anti oiK-r il with titt* tnrniul.i ot \\orii> 
ll\»<l I'if '•lu il ni t .i>!iiri>. Iniifi-d, iIkt** is nu doin.* dt ll.r hu- 
1:1 in iii-.ir:, trmn ilir puit- and true. To llir {iltldo; an.i niu^: iii*- 
;^r .i.iin;^', 1I..11 ni i\ nu: hr st-rn irpirMnttcl in iIh-m* nation. d p.c- 
tiiir ;^ il'u-r u->. S«»;lii' wniii / 1 //:/ \i.i\^^ W'j^tt just Us I'linn'ivr 
intMii:!!;^, .tiiii li;is l^fiirma •'nu 1 ii n.inir Im .mv .ind I'Vrrv 
pii T-ii- iiun;^ lip in lirli.M Siijir-i '^lirim-Nnj Iiudtdii^! ti nipli*>. 
Til «'.--v ! ■■*i- .1!. V:"- \' ■..•!•) a -::':''r '.inuMi' wnulii ni.ikc a vi»l- 
urm- * Hnix .1 \r\\ ni :ii.'^i- ■iiii it h i^ Imi n a p'.c.i^uri* to siiow 
in t! ,i\ i-!:n:^ !i I'-rii.-- I .in hi- ii«';:k td lifH*. 

'I'i.iM* i- i\ir\ \.i!ir!\ ill hni i in a i rli-!M a*t<i Irmplr, 
AfUiii /','. a\ O- t'k I. >Ai.ii:!;4 t'\\ iMirn >.;<i :^ ni»l jn un- 

• ir:.::; •?! ;• 1 '.:•'■. Tin-*.!- 'r:ii- ■«•» ..rii •■ ;>!• d •• ^ '.iki- in.niv Im! rns, 
\ :•■■■:■. I \ I V. 'I •;.«■ .:>': i;::ii r:'- \\i'.\. \\ It;* ii tlii* r\ il 
ri I ■-':.:;."' i. ()■■!■ :i: ■'..'.: :,..^ I'l.li^li' li:> >;W"-!ui> 

..'■ -: .'.r. Ar.ii'l.c I il .s ^irr.t^lv 
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YKMA. on vonvK rii n uK'*. in japan. :;;l*{ 

strin;^ih, I'spriiallv it \m* t.iki* into :urcnii)i tlie >pii-li.ill pr.i\i*r!i 
th.it ci't.itr 9IU1 h piitiirrs. Tlirx- pU*ii^c*.s .iir .loticii witli llirm. 
Tticv int'.in (h.it m.inv, lunu;^lii tti )Mi\t'ri\ b\ the (i.iiiv u^r til 
.uiit\ h.ivr **<) lilt If i'.t>h ili.it lIu'V I'atinot .itloid even I hi* i hiMp 
/rwi</-olliTin^. So tlu'V I hrw a p.iprr-praxiT, anil lhr(»vv it at 
tlir iMi liiif that bi'Hl f\prrHM*> llir ili'Mrt* ol liirir hearts. 
All putuir.sol t)ii<i i l.i!«!4 an* a volunt.iry arui publii lunif'^'^it 



\ri/f>." 'I*l.r pliMNUir" t»l tiiinkin^ arr ahi.j^r'lur toM in.in\ lo 
br NWoiii .»;;ain»»t lor lilr, .irul so tUr hilp ol ihc ;;«»«iN is askt'd 
for oijiv .1 .imi'iMl MMson. M-»st i'! ilji-sr poor li'li<iv\> iu'e*(l 
morr hrl;^ ?li.ii] ihev iivX lou;* brJctif thi-ir live* vtMr> air up. 
At fi:.s*, till' s'.fiif)^ t»r.:n;; :!i.i! pi' •»iip'i-<i the praNrr .nui thr 
plrtl;;e'> t-irrii-s 'hr 4»tli'ii-i .ili»ii:^ \\\r I i^^lil path lor a lew 
iii<'t)'.:)H I'lili III siipt-rstci.tti .itiii (ir«-ati nt thr ^ixi* ami di-viN, 
\v\\ wi.l ti i!r, oil! .iiKJ «iii\ '.'I i^'f.ik tlii-T voa^. Arui vrl .iltcr 
.t \iMi »>: t\\«» iiifv .III" l"ii'iii .«' '.i.<-:r I'u;*^ \\:'lioii» a sirupii* to 
m,ir irr :• pIiMM.ri-, .iriii i ! i::ii;fw Ui.i! ihfv fiavf n'»l l>f«»kfn 
tht ir piii:;;r Thru it.M*\ w.iv n! t^n!;; iii^ >, ** I lia\r k«-pl 
in\ p'' 'i;;!' unr M-ar. l"Hur Xiar^ art- n-r , \ \\i,\ >:j11 k«-rp the 
Vi»\\ f'lii rii.l \i-. I IS, /.///// i/./» * .;;/v." 'V\r.^ iii.ikr*' t -.^^Jj' \r-rs 
<»i liix". iravin^ tlj»' ni;^h> Irn-. Si \m11 irr 'h ••»!• mights 
iin:M«i\<-ii rh It w i^ >.in\ :h.i? sofiu* ir^ain thrir «'ni li ti>i!'» with 
>U\. \\ Mi(-^>':hii- {oiic th.it Mic (ia\s t(i<i, arr o:\ idrd, .iiui the 
plr(i;^r pi ii:vir :iiin,i!( l\ i-\'.i*nti«ii jti*** six'iMii \«MrN «»l smiht 
toit iiiiiisis, \\:.\\ tiic luMii \ •■! .ili-r :nn tils .iriii ir^h's i li. 

A t '! iiif r pitiii-ssiii HI \\ 1-^: |'..:i)\ wi.u (..ni sio.tNi.ri; .il. Ins 
h'»: .I's /.'/ ///*, t'H >frm;^ iii:> } t'9i:.i it\ ww :m.\\. .iiu: p.id.oik, 
\\.i> >" >:r 111 k wi'.h its rueMi!::!;; lii.ii iic ttnii i<i iui\ r. «»l the 
pr lists «i! A'nttiit /ii\ IJu: t\vi*iv\-iiv (idli.ns i.n.rii :«» pur- 
iii.isr tiia* Willi }i origin. illv k**< onU about t\M'n:\-tivr vi nts. 

Aiin»ii:4 liirsi- piviurcti i ti(it('ss|.»tis <»i sjti is ihr ;;,ifiii^rr's 
p!«ii^iv (i.inil^lin^ i** one ol lije;»rr.»t vi^i-s oi J.ipati. Win-'iicr 
tills fMH^sorj |> as ^trl>n^ hrri' a> i: is in C'h:na i.s a rn.ifi » n( 
lioub", Imi! icrtain it is lii it it pos^i ssrs ni.iii\ .i wi-.ik trliow 
l:kr a licnion of t)ie Wfir-^t sort. Ot'.K tli« ;;*'(is v ati v.ist out 
suiij a lifvsl. Hrlirvin;^ tiwil no )uiin«in powir lan iun* them 
ol th;s ii.iltir, ^.inrhlcr.s, who have .iti e.irnot iieswe to reti»rm, 
)>«-t.ike themNelve.s to tiie tern pies in the iiope lh.it heaven will 
l^r nii'ii i'u!, .iii(i .H.ive tliein Ironi thenisfives. In tiiis same 
Aff:.iii:i lit' ii.in;js this touihin;^ /'r-/;ii/, in wliiih tlic ^jimbler 
ii.is briiU;^iit the dice .ind otiier tottls th.tl have l^'en his ruin, 
atul IS M-in \ i;;i>rouslv usin^ a iiammer to ;^rin(i them all lo 
powder, ills wile anti two little onesithe artist has unfortu- 
nately omitted ihcm i stand iK'hind him with tuldcd hands, pray* 
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in;^. Mir «'l PMViTiv ami snlTi-rin^, ihat ihc ri'solulion now m.idtf 
m.iv In- kfp:, an<l ilinikir);; ilir ;;«».ls lor llic now lid* that the 
)ui^^).i[i(} and t.iti)!-;' has rniiTrd npnn. 

Tn a tnni^nri's i*yr ihoM* }'t'mti thai are ihf least rxprcs- 
sivr arr pel iia|"»s thi* tiillrsl <»I mranin;^ when onrr iin(UT>tni»d. 
Wh.ii i.in TiJiMii h-N'^ ((> a si;;iii-M*rr ih.tn a ioiipU* ot Chinese 
ihara».'ris, kn >/;tn, rr/frfuti/icn, over which >!ream lri»m .1 
h«Mvenlv * loud Ivi^hl ia\><>I ;^lor\ r What si^niluMHie wniild 
a iMni^iiiT .I'li.ivii In liiiN ih.ii.uiri" inr //r'</;7, wiih a liK'k nvcr 
it: Thr^*' iin:>'ii *iii- )'rntt vannot hr nei;li-itf(i hv one who 
\\<»iil(l know \\\K' \.\\\\\\\'^r. Thr nllrn-r »>l nne h. is asked the 
:'iu:- !•» >.iv!' h:iii lii-ni«J<»Mi« Imm wine and w«»fnrii, as the * har- 
.iilrT*« Mil 'hr Ir.uiji- n;ni. 'I'hi* i-ivfr i«f the nther Puhhilv 
lli.itik*» i)ii' ^ihiv iiif i,M .m'ini^ liini I.ivnr \\i:h ««t»rni*l>iui\ '•• wite. 
I' i'niks ^:!n:^'»" cn'Mii^h !iii^ wiimair^ kni*rl:ii^ nrftin- .1 >hrine 
in p?.i\»i. Ii'.it si,,' his !n liir .1 vnw ih.i! C'iiris'.ian I'lninnini- 
lii-N \\«ni!.i h.;!.;l\ i.in- ?•• -««■ m piint. 

'I':i<n' .i!i- i!i-i- wii'i N.jv ':..!' ;r,i- Ia;>.m»-^'' an" a t liriv moral 
aiit! :•■»'«• 'u-i-M!--. Irr \\ ->\u\\ i'''-fr vn «* '.'.i.Mld i/rl eii"ii;»li ot 

i 1 1 r r ' I " ■ \ I ■ ' I ^ ' : ■ 1 1 ' • ■ ■ ' . . J • : >. ■ ' \ I ■ N ' r ■ . I i ! , ■ r -. . -. ' » 1 ; ; ' 'in- i ; ; a i" iU" 1 f r of 
'*i> Ji.i" I' -n, ' !.■ \ I • H': ii'i" ' r. ' - i ■ :m- m as ii • i-c !.u ?«». I Irre 
i^ .i . I'-.: \\ : !■• •■ :' 1 - ' :.<■ »::-'■»! i; ". ■ . 1' ^ i;;- :m '";!•■ ni- ■••! put^iic 
p..:i f ^ ', ".r^i- t • '.'i - - • - ■ .: -.'it::.-. !!."•!■ ;■■» .i\ ■ I -* « •! i iviri! ,IIU"C, 

.iihL : ■. ■ .^ - - ! ;'!;■■ ;■ : \ . I' ! .-■ ;»•■■■ -.i* ; iii!n^i-.\ i**- lhil!« 

pi ■ ii L ::i ' ■.• :; '■■.».•;. 1 ■ u t ; , • ;,i \ ^.r 1 |-. im- !i< > mii i! i i! fMf- 
r-^n .;; ■ ■■■^■'■■-. ^^ ' ■ li* < i"''. a '• 'A i:i ■:«■ \ f \:^ •■• .nivaiwe 
nil' ' ' ' :i. 1 :.?••■? ^ ■ ' . :\ / .' : -ii \\ :.! :.•..; f. c-i \ • -M'* « ■! ! I. <■«»«■ \t'nij 
I' 'I : '■< ■■ ■«:j. Ar: . '!:; » ..-'. .^ ( \ iji- imm' -> *'::.i '.. 

M-ii.'i iii-'rc :■' !-..:i* 'ii "'I' .!♦•■ !:.i' /. /. ; li: ivirnt'l s. Wc 
Iff. .1: i.ri'i- -.- ■: \'. r K'nA ".c ;ii i iir-iri:?-^ 'i! 'I.ise putures. 
I !■ ! I- .1.' 1- ' -A » ! ir»tti !j . i!u .•■i- «' i.t-r Oh i,^ I "I'l-jir^'.f. ( )iii*, \\ hile 
'».'i p:-!;^ i:'ii:i-! i,> lM-.t\ \' iimVun^, »..■,■«. !.»\rs jiinipin;» with 
li .1! !i,. .i-.:iw ' III I ii^^ii • '.I* n;- :t «■ a'< •'. I- }j:!n. 'l'a:is and le^s arc 
>:?.i-;^i.' I T -a;"'; ':.•■ '. -:.;^ ■«-i;'^, ■"'■• .>'• "h'-x ;ms"^ eai h n!her in 
!:.!■ .1.! 'i.r-.: i:;-iii't.s •';m-:i \\:i:i' \\;*f, t "\ ].m;'ls*iT. K\er\NHlv 
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YEMA, OK VOTIVK IMCTlKtS IN JAPAN. Xl\ 

knows iht? reputed power o! the fox to tK'wilch. Surelv ihisi isi 
a pre.Hentiment that the ch earner in uoin^ to tall into the lo.x*s 
dreaileil power. Hut, a> it generally happen.H in thin lountrv, 
it i» ju?»l the opposite ol what one would expect. The li»x is 
the nie>.sen;rer ol the ^itnl Inttrt^ ami to dream of' a viMt Irom 
the me.Hsen^er ol Inttri means j;i»<Ki fortune. So the man pub- 
licly rei(»^nize!i the kindness ot the ^od by h.in^in^ up this 

Anolher dream-pii ture represents a .niikiy, sutlerin^ woman 
a>leep under her mattress, and a ^reat dre.im proieedini; Irom 
her nei k. She dreams that she sees her.se 1 1 sitting by her lire- 
bttx, when suildenly the pa|H'r slides arc liroken throu^^h by an 
enormous >er|>ent, whu, wiili open jaws, seems about to swal- 
low her. Here, at least, i.s one picture thai anv lorei;;ner can 
interpret. Ol cour.se, she has simjilv had a fearlul die«im, and 
on waking up is so thankful at findin;; herself outside of' that 
sn.ike that she proclaims her deliverance with this ycma. But 
wron;; a^ain. Tliis woman is a worshiper ol the goddess 
lienten^ and the |H*l messeni^er ol this goddess is the sn^ike. 
Manv .1 prayer has this sulK-rrr dflrred to her ^<Kidess, and at 
last the .inswer has come in the shape ol I Ins grateful dream. 
The snake h.is swallowed her disease, and the woman has 
waked up i ured. 

Snakes ti;;ure largely in the mixed relij^ions of Japan. At 
Mir<i, .1 village twelve miles from Osaka, is a temple \%here 
iheie are several pictures of j^i.int while snakes erj'ivin^ a bath 
in the waterfall. Near by is a picture ol an (»ld m.in, with j'»v- 
ous face, standing bv an up.set cart. He had lH*en a cripple for 
Veais, un.ible to walk, or even tr stand. Helievini; in the mercy 
ol Mi>s lu'uttH^ he hireil Sf)me coolies l(» draw him to this 
shrine, w heie he pra\eii lor seven davs. Tiie two fads that 
he slan«i<i while pra\in^, and tii.it his cart is upset, sIhiw as 
well as words can that the old manV pr^iver h.is iH'en answered. 

Tiiere are countless t'cma that tell the temple- visit(»r ol the 
readine.vs witli which ttie common |H.*ople iK'lirve anv and every 
su|H'islition tiial cunnini* priests can invent. Take tiie monkey. 
He is said to l)e a marveluusly eflicient prt)tector a^ainst small- 
p<».\. .Multitudes have a prolound tar. it in iiis divine p<»wcr. 
One summer during the pn valence ol tlie iholera, wlien the 
|H*ople ol lids crowded city were tilled witfi tear at the number 
of (lead and dyinj;, a priest near the city, tiiinkin^ to make a 
^cHxi tiiin;; out ot the common tK'lief, ^ave out that the sarn 
(mf»nke\ > was as able to ward (H iholera as iie was .«mall-|>ox. 
This exactly suited the multitude. They were tired of bu\ing 
ex|>ensive disinfectants, tired of ^mellin^ a charm soaked in car- 
bolic acid. So they went in crowds to the priest who had made 
the valuable discovery, worshipped at his temple with oiler in^s 
ot casii, and carried' home pictures, or images, of the all- 
powertul monkey to han|{ over their front dours. The priest 
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w.f i.i'^iii'v i:ri»\Nin^ wt-.ililiv, whi-ii, lo \hv am.'izi'n)i*nt nf his 
Mi.iip. J^iiti-vii "i, .tfui !ti >piir cil ilu* proii*iiif»n ol iiis inonkrvs, 
111- \ IN hiinM-ll 1 Miiirtl nil' hv [\iv iImiIit.i, 

|- > titi uiiiiiv iMiiiuii"* to M'^'uc ihi* >«i;fmn pun the J.ip.iiUM' 
111. In- "I) *.ii> wnnl v/;-.7 rn«.iikr\ f, wliJih ;ilso is a vrrh, ini-.tn- 
!n- /' .v;:c*. /•' ./:.;/ '* M.iv .ul\ii>iiv /Vi/:** nir/' ** Lrt rnc 
«;:.'•/ Mi>l«"rMmi/* i> iljr ;^frirr;tl nu-.mmL^ nl llu* in.iiiv nionkrv- 
)'t'n.j '\\.\\ u\,\\ I'l- ^iTM in It in|i!c>. (ir in ihi* >^>riMj| llu* pii tiiri*- 
iji I If. l*vi! \ \\ iurr thru* i^ ailvrisr.v. In J.ip.iri, it .iiivrrsil\' 
ti :!if * fM .t Imiin', t\;H'it .ini>!)irr ot .1 >i[]nl.ir n.itiirr .il'.ii ihi* 
i\i!f "I? •wtlvr \!-.i[N Ins l>rcn .1^ a Dinpli'^htMi. In ihi-^i- •^ivv.r.il 
\i':\^ "I i.il.tnir\, Mif ini»iikfv i^^ in ^mm; i!rn).i!;il. L'.v:n;[^ 
iiiii'^ .iir -u I'r M'l n i ;i.i:rii-<i l»flfiir >tifnr S|jtn!ii N|i[ifu*s, .mi} .i* 
!|m- I •■■• n; .r.iil .S.'/;;;/v ■•'.".' Nj.finr. Ji\t- niiii-N tiMni ( )^.ikii. iluv 
MJ.ikf I ! i\ Mhii.kiX" ;':i»»i up un r.u li I'lur \\ rli .1 *'V»nn.tN*i^ 
.(••pi- -.! in. i\ .uMi ^'. i! '..rin l'\ I'lM- iliiMi^.iini^ '1 » till' lirvini!. riic 
M!' !.'r.f\ !>!:;«•;»'»* .ni'.sii.j: '.M ' -li'-iiUi !i.rii?.i:.\ ii^i- \\ ::)» \\ ii:^ li 
'.I i\.::r »:r vii';- !i I. 'i i-.:?::'^, in* l,i- i\i'i i x-* .1 «":«■»■:» M'l: •:■ ■U'* 
:nf! ii f:» !■ ' -\ IT ] i: ■ -■ fnin.^^i; s 1 .1 }.> ««iipp- i-^r. 1 I'.i-*. i-n- ;.i:Hn Iht r. 
I li- > .1 i.>':n;' i;: -^iii <: !::i '•^rn ■ •« • ni :!if ■•< n>. j ^ir i- i-t n'l i 'inn 
I'lri-' piT'i.ir.L: •■-■.-. >".!;, ,1 ' ;.::ji '.ir-.i- iMir' I'lii-:i' i«i a 

■ /: • / /' ; ■'.■•.'/."" • ■.-:: .: :;: : -. ■ \ -• i:::«':mii •» l.iils li'iiM •! 
•ji' i" :i..\ ■ '■. ■ W I -•■•!» i.'. .':.'i': !. \\\.\ pj-ivi.' *»• inns' 

iii''i^^. ■' ■•ill' ..III ■'! *■• ."..I.;.'.! I '•I., -•». |'i*'-'-l»i> 

Ml'* .'. . *':■■ :■■• •' •■ .,■ :i' : i'-". <': i: •.:*'. piirN'-* .nu! Miprr- 

'I" , .:.-. -^ . .1:^ ; • .■.•.::■.■■ I ■ \ .■■::.■::■: . I >. ;i: 'Iinn • I .I'.l !!u' 
n.t' :■ : ' I'l : ill- « i! ; .J ■ i:- I .; ' {!.' " 1. 1 % • : ".i- ;^! .rt-*! i::opl.i\ <i| 
^1 .i' :' :i :i-. h ' iM !.:-:■. I '. • i • 1 ! 1 \ ■ : . ! .■ -A • \ fi nIii^Ij", In- not 
*\..\ ■ . .:.'►.-, .ii.u :"■ ■ -■-. t!.': ;• ■ a ^ ti ;ii*i\:!v .i" '.l.i- isini*, fnil 
.t* !■.' 1.- 1- ::.ii ' :!i:^- 'i^' ; :' : ■ ■•' N I ..1: :.> : [mlkn :n p'.r.i*.ii:*. \\«>MiH. 
T: .- -■. ■'•■:n « •! I" .'• ::i -- > » .ir : ;• 1! - -u* !n'A ,iMi> '. "lif ;4"ti>. TfUS 
•A- :: ■ . w "ii .1:1 if.. .'.■ : ;fi : ii !:.- i:''i. > ,1 Njvt ::|-,ctj ui pu'.urr- 
':...• -.-. I'l -'ii ■:.«■ .1- -. : «■: !. ;-'» n ■. '. ivi- l..iii ^^ TVi-rr .in al- 
■■■'.. !■•■ '■. 1' •■.!■ •'. .■ '. •■: :;.r -■;"i-^' :■. .ii ii.iiiii w^w In: 
• : .■ ■ • Ii." i ■■ ^ =: «. p' .i\ • r - i..i\ (■ l.i !:•« li '.In- inti::^ :ni' to 

I ■ 

■ :" ...I .', f. !r.:.', .1. \\\'\\ "i* ::iiil ••{ nicii.k nu*. 

!! ■■'. .■■.■.' . ..•■ :':.;- ■,•■•/..■ »;ri-Af) -I the 

■...;.. '. » ;i . ■:.:' .m i':»;.[;.t?\ : .:,'ik-.ifu"hor 

■ ■ ' ..'-'. p "a:. i'- •. ■ T I'l.r rr!.i!:<itl o! 

■. ' • • : ■ A r : :"^. A :..4 ii means 

■ . ■« . ■ % ..': .t! I. '.I ■Will;' 1.! ti.r an- 

• ' ... A . ■. : . > .n-i, :: ni i\ iiMi:Jvl)tr 

■ I i 
, ■ ■ ■ ■ ' : .,:;■'•■ p.i..i'a.\r 

! . ' - ■. ' ■ . ; K itrlrrai;;. Till?! land 

I .: - •.!!•: iv.-n it aSiuninahle 

I - .■ . "• ■ ^ ■ ■ .i! :: > .1 N:n to kill even 

^ . :. ..-; . :;■■:::..:; •.■.:u::'.\ \\} tlic li!c Ol every 
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iToaturr, niy, han virluallv (iritirii ihi- \%hoI«* living iri-arinn. 
Thf iTnli|H'ilr h.iH hiH pLm* .is \hc rnr-HSfum-r ol tl v rni^lify 
/ii>httfnon^ .md is .i()iniltr(i lo liu* tr.iHl <*t Uu- ^(kIh. Tlir priest!*, 
wlu'ii t.ilkiti^ lc» .1 tiiri'i^ncr, tn.iv cirin tli.il \\\v\ .illnw .itiv Muh 
thiii;^ a^ \\\v \%(»r ^lnpin;^ ut .iiiiiii.il*« .itul misci***. liu! (lirv allow 
411(1 fiu'«>ui.i;;«' lilt* wciNhiprr *« 1o |Mt a siciu' ft \ till tIk* hi'.ul, 
tunlJiT it iU(\aii(l 'n t'llii h.itnlN in pr.iviT In-Iorc it. I'lu'V h.ivi* 
hflprii !i»ilr:lv \\\v iiii»fik('\ .Kul \\\r irnHpfilc. ih\%' nt ihr riiosl 
cnriun')!) ol 111 iiiofht till ^^i"!** i** l*:>h intoti^ attrndt'd hv hi^ |>iiis- 
oruius mf^si-iij^rr,* aii<i ihis puliirr is rcspi'i tuilly nllrfcil bc- 
i'aiisr ttic tii.m iH-licvrs \\\a\ hi.s siiCi'rss in lilr hascoiiu* ihrnii^h 

UllH j»nii. 

Ali llirsr /'t'r/iti ,\ir ininmnn and ilu-ap. It tn.iv in* ih.il, be- 
i aiisc Mic iiifiot i»t thrill an* iiisi^intuant in at^pfarann*, lht*y 
liavi' Ix-i-n lar;4(-lv ovt- tl<H>krd. On landing at Yukoiiarna trav- 
i'lrrs arc *«hnwn at (»tur llir liili puturi's painted on silk, the 
oriMnirnt.d btuti/t*s .iiui lanpifrs, tlu* iiil.iid >ilvrr work, the 
ivot\ i uru)<>, t-!i., niiu li ol wituh, made under torei;rn intluenie, 
has '.he uiuonsiifiiis ellrrl ol hluntin;; any ilesire to inquire inlci 
the leNS afraciive »enip!e pi^ lures. 

There are, however, MiriK* ni.i^niliienl /'rffitt here and there 
th.it are worthy «»! .i pla.e in .my art ^.tilery. Tliese .ire mainlv 
hi'^toTs* , re-prisenlin;^ scenes in the lives nt aniMeni wairiors. Al 
/i/ii ;;.' .Wiyii^ a siirine .thou* one hundred rniles > lulh ol lIi«>^o« 
tiiere is a l.it ;;e, open h.ill containing seven ot the.se paintings 
in i^lue anti ;;old, the subjects be in;; lile-si/.e. Tliev are larc- 
lullv pri»leited troni the s[Mt-b.ill pi.ivers of the worshipers by 
means nt fine wire netting. Amoii;^ these, Yo'»hi!sune, 'Mhc 
hero warrior and mart\r,*'is the l.ivorile M*bjeit. His lather 
was tie.ii'heroiisly muriierctl: and his ilelitate mother, Tiikiwa, 
takin;; the bain*, Yosliiisune.in her bosom, anil leailin*^ her two 
older t>ovs, tied in a snnwstorm to a place (»! saletv. Her false 
exebiows, alter llie old court st\le, her carr\m^ tiie IsdK* in 
her i»«»siifn insteatl o[ on lier back, the boy's h.iir done up al- 
most like a ^iri*5, and the Ih>vs blowing; their tinkers as they 
trudge ihrou^h the snow, form a picture so well known 
throu;;hout Japan that any sketchvr, without a ci>py, will draw 
one on demand. 

The J.ipanese sometimes say, '* We hate the Chinese." Ycl 
they delight in L'ontUi ius* teaching"), atul honor the ancient 
wart lor s i>l China almtist as much as thev do their own. (len- 
tiikii IS line ot the foreigners who is thus natur.ili/ed and 
de:;it-:l. This hero had a splendid black horse. Tekiro, a^ain^t 
the u^e III whiih he was warned bv a prophecy that trouble 
Wfiuld Nurelv come to the rider, ifeedless ot the warning he 

•*.u kik.AtiHiiig llir r«iii\rrtB tti Chrlftt an'.l> . .ir*> l«o m^n.itnf wry w^alihy, 

itiroO-ir \tr% |>Mir ImiIIi of wti'itii liA\ff* |iri--riiiia tt;t ir i"*-!! i|«^fl^*hriiif* In Yair- 
I't.ti-'.lt Mii»«-iini. J til* r.i-li iii«ii ■ Kii'i-hiiii*r i« Ai)i>riifi| wiili cuhl «ntl l«i-«|iif*rff>d 
iri.r iw-i'l' •. aiiil Uis cihr\ra •iiiatfi itf " lllpilukiiKiii ' 1« |>iik«-r>«| lu » liny lriii|«lr wiibln 
lltr ..kT^*' tiiir 
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rode to battle, was defeated, and fled for lite. Comini; to a 
dangerous mountain-river, he lashed Tekiro's flanks, shoutini;, 
"Save me, Tekiro!" "Save me, Tekiro!" The horse heard 
tiie prayer, plunjjed into the torrent, and carried Genioku 
across in safety. The prince afterwards refrained his power, 
conoiK-red his enemies, and l^ecame kin^. 

\\ >iy do they han^ these pictures of' warriors and battles in 
their shrines r Because Shininism, bein^r a deification of de- 
parted warriors and rulers, is the religion of patriotism. Some 
twenty years ajjo, when the "red-haired, blue-eyed barbarians** 
were pressin;^ their treaties upon Japan, there was a iar^e party 
whose cry was, '' Drive out the hated fbreij»ners.'* Tfie whole 
nation was agitated. Tiie ^lory of Japan seemed to many to 
Ih! in extreme peril, (or which the onlv remedy was freedom 
from the barbarians* prest-nci*. It was about that time that the 
patriotic jiriests of /*///' no Mnu hun^ up the above pictures 
together with thost* o( Jini>u, t)ie queen who invaded and 
conquered L'orea; Hail inn an, the }^o<i ol war; Yoshii^et 
another bravt- ;,'eneral: and ihr youn;^ IVince Atsumori, ^oing 
UM hesitatingly to Ins diMth. it the paint in ;;s of our Revolu- 
tion.! ry War were liun;; in evi-ry church, the actions of the 
olhcers and soUiii-rs made the (Wily standard proper to be 
iini.iled, and the pr.iver, ".Make me like these,'' the only 
pravi-r worliiy oi tlie hosnin of a man, then the [H'ople ol the 
United St.i:f!s wuuiti In* .is laniili.ir with the separate deeds of 
the inrn ot om* liiiiiiiriii \i-ars a;;o a> the people ol fapan are 
with tiir lii-iuic men tiu-y >ee in the piiturcs that surround them 
as liirv h«)W in praver. 

Willi retrirniC to thi^ whole subject, «i collection of a hun- 
dred ^rnuiiii' v«'///r/, properly cat.ii(»^ued, would enable a stu* 
dt-nt to uii(ii't>t.i(id in (me hour more ol the history, reli|;iocis 
anil I u.stoins ol J.ip.in than could ))e learned in a week Irom the 
|}est hooks that liave Inren written. 
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LKCJKN'DARV INVASION OF THK SAGINAW VAl-LKY 

Bv IIakian I Smiiii. «»K Sa«.ina\\ 

'1 here Is .III interesting tradituwi prcv.ilent amon^; the Indians 
and pitinecrs of Nor: hern Michigan, uhich may turnisli a clue 
as to the ori;:in ot ^ome of the primitive monuments found in 
the Saj^maw Valley. It can n»»t he shown l)y aitiial proof that 
thi> tradit'on is authentic, nor is it often told twice ahke. Yet 
the (general thread of tite narrative is identical, whether related 
by the pioneer or by the Indian 

The traditi(»n as tohl by an old Indi.in i^. th.it at a time lon^, 
lon^ •'»tJ". before the fir«'l while man Nct foot in this peninsula, 
there li\ed. in the territory drained by the Saginaw and its 
tributaries. .1 very |>oweriul tribe cailed Sinks, and that the bal- 
ance ot Miihigan was inhabited by the I'ottawatomies. while the 
Ottawas and C'hip|K*\%as 4>ccupied the northern part of the State 
as tar as Lake Su}Krior. The Sauks. who had stnmf; viila;^es 
aliin;; the rivers, were continually making war u[>on their Cliip- 
pewa neighbors on the n(»rth and the i'tittowatomies on the ^outh, 
as well as uf>on some of the tnlK-s in Canada. At Ia^t. realizing 
that the efforts of a %in|;le trd>e to fXTmanently subdue the 
Sauks were of no avail, a council was held at Mackinaw Island, 
consisting of all the tribes who had Inren rc|XMtcdly molested. 
At th s council a large force was organized and fitted out with 
the best braves, arms and canoes which the united tribes could 
muster. 

This ti>rce then set out in their birk canoes, goin^ south along 
the western shore ot l^ike iluri}n until Saginaw Hay was reached. 
Thev then stealthily skirted the shore of the biiv by night, secret- 
ing themselves in the day time ; until after many days, they were 
within a few miles of the mouth of the S<iginaw Kiver. Here 
jXiirt of the force was set ashore, while the remainder crossed the 
b.iy in the night, and, landing on the eastern shore, detailed a 
part of their number to watch the eanoes. which they concealed 
m the unciergrowth. In the morning both parties started up the 
river, one on either side, and following the riiige upon which 
were located the vrlages of the Sauks. prepared to attack and 
massacre the inhabitants of each as they came to it. 

The force on the west side attacked the main village by sur- 
prise and massacred all of the inhabitants, e.xcept a few who 
retreated across the river to one of the other villages, which 
was located near what is now Bay Ci'y. Hut about this time 
the eastern division of the invading force arrived and made a 
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furious attack upon this villai^c. Here, a second time the in- 
vailers were successful, and the enemy retreating; to a small 
island about a ({uartrr of a mile up the river. tliougiit themselves 
safe, as thi* invaders had no canoes at hand with which to reach 
them. At this place a sic(;e was instituted until the next morn- 
ing, when, tile river having frozen over during the ni|^ht. the two 
attacking parties were enabled to cross, one from each side, and 
by their combined efforts exterminated the (garrison, with the 
exception of twelve squaws. 

The invader> tlim resMmed their march un the river, attackmg 
and massacrein^ all in their way. At the junction where the 
Cisn. Shiawassee and Tilt aba wassee rivers meet to form the Sagi- 
naw, they liivided, sending; one parly up each river. 

Tiiose ^"in^ up tlie Shiawassee a;;ain divided on reaching the 
mouih of the I 'lint, so that some were sent wherever a villaj^e 
was located 

One of the lar;.:est vill.ii;iN was extermmatcd on the blufTi of 
the I''lint. near the present town of I""luNinnfj. The division 
whose dutv It was to exterminate the vill.i;<cs tif the Tittatia- 
w.i^see Kiver valley di^^covi red an e\tremi-Iy l.ir^e vdla^e only 
a few iiiiU s up thi- rivt r. and ov< rpnwerin^ the inhabitants by 
^hei r luiinbt rs. killed thrin all and buried their remains in one 
I.ir^f mound (»n thr iivtT b.mk. 'I'raiesdf this mnund may still 
be seen ilu- Iiri«- tli.il wmt up tlir C'.iss alst) attacked a lar{;e 
vill.i.:<- \\Ii:«..i) -^tit'd at till' bend in the ri\er, now known as 
Hii'l,;' p 'It 

Alt' r I xtt i:m natin-.; t!)f intire tii!**-, with tin- exception of the 
twei\«" sj I t'.v-H be!*Mi- ni- nthini'l.a »»ec«»nd i'»uiui[ was held, and 
aflt r ( '•!i-:i:!i.i!»l «:-li.ile, tlsfsi* ^-tpi iws were'sfnt we«»l. and by 
til a*v I'll! uii'l' r til' pi- •!< I tiiin "t till' Scux. mucii tt) the dis- 
j.Mi-t It! a . ir..»" Murnlni uii-i were in tas'^r of t«>rlurinjj them. 
file I lU'i :• :rd >• uiitiv Win sit a^ide tur .1 neutral hunting 
■;rinMii!. t • !»■■ u-» «! by tlh- s, \rra! trib' s who had taken part ill 
\\v r.'.a-i ti li .! s::u'- luany <-t tlw huntm;^ p.irties uho 
'. .>..tii til'- ^1 ■ :i- n! til' ir {'irrn'T vii!«n:es never returned, 
i! v. i^ tli -I lit by ^itn- lli.il tin-re ^\'..\ reniiined a few 
>i ill- -.'.'.:■ ' Mk:!^ «n ih- di :is' r prl^-f the torest. M^iiantly 
A./ ■; ,; •':; . 1: 1-^ r ■: \ r' ; »■ ' '". ■»!■«! *" ki!! aii\' un*U'«peLtinjj 
'; . i"' r 'A i: ' ::: .•;.; :•• ''.il ::'.*t» !iiit ;»tr! bv tile .vime and fi^h 
w.. \x \\ \- t j-'. :.'.:; <);!:' rs ii!:i'. iii I lit- place ti» be 
:i ;:■"■.■■ ! \yy'... ';■; :- ! l::i- • \r-r rr.iria'r.! Sii:'%N.and nothing 
. ...:!!::. ■■ : 'm !«» -. n:.: ■ int.i lii-.- nr. ^^■rl"U^ territory. At 

m 

.1 • I ': -i. i. I i b . .-:: .■ t: •• il:. a i «■! lli.s le^ron. that it WIS 
■! • ; -.- .1 ; . ■ 't • \..r I r tii-iN- III the lMi»e«' uh<i Ci>mmitted 

I ■ ■ • r ■ ■ 1 1 if : : i 

M T ••! !:. '!«:■;• -^i^ w:r«* ex.iei! than of the ttthcr Iribcs, 

■ •:. 1*. \. ■ .: !.::;. t '■ :.r:v.i ii-1. .ililiou^h ^<»mewhal changed 
• V ":it i> • 'A til Ms'- "li-.i r la:i-^u ip^cs 
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THK MOON SYMBOL ON THK TOrilM P05TS ON THE 

NORTH WKST COAST 

In wntin;^ about these carved columns, or totem post^, as some 
people call them, once so abundant in all the native vill.i^^es in 
parts of this coast, I shall divide my subject into the foliowing 
|>arts or headin|;s, viz: their ap()carance. location, origin and 
meaning;. What I am able to say concernm(; them is the result 
of over twenty years' research under difficulties of no mean de- 
scription, owin^ to these |>eople bein<; unwilling; to reveal to 
stran^^crs the use of the columns and the si^nific-ition of the 
carvinj^s thereon, as the following; specimen of the method I had 
to use in order to learn their meaning; will show. The first thing 
I found I had to learn was the styhr of their carvings. " What 
IS that bird on top of that column?'* J would ask. "That is a 
raven." *• And that one over there?" " It is an eagle. * " What 
is that one with its wings spread?" "It is the thunder bird." 
"What is that animal cut out on the base of these columns?" 
" That is the l)eaver." And so forth. After awhile I got to know 
the one from the other. 

My next step was to ask why they were car\'ed on the col- 
umns. The answer I got was. ** Kverything you see carved on 
them has a story." *' Tell me the story of this one. please." 
The answer came, " I do not know it," or. " I will tell you byc- 
andbye." or. "Give me something and I will tell you all." 1 
was prepared to wait, or to give, or do anything ; yet after all, I 
got but little. However, a little here, and a little there, a little 
now, and a little then, after a numl>cr of years, amounted to 
something. Kven then, the field is so vast that, after all my 
trouble. I must own 1 know but little. What I am about to 
write I received as truth, and believing it so. I send you what I 
have learned. After long years of ac<itiaintance with these 
f>eoptc. during which time many that I knew and showed kind- 
ncsN til as ihiMfcn, have grown to be men and women. These 
know and trust me as a friend. Kvsi(!es, a great ch.ingc has 
come over these (xrople within the last five years. Also the age 
of the carved columns has |>assed. Some are being cut down 
for lire-wood, numbers fall through a'.je, or are shaken down by 
the earth()uakes and high winds which periodically visit these 
coasts and islandai. A few costly marble ones, erected in the 
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villaj;" bur>'ing ground and streets, arc slill standing. No new 
ones arc r.ii>cd. Kvcryone*s ambition, now a- days, is to have a 
bcMuttfui m irblc tombstone erected to his or her memory, with 
an in^cTtption. giving the name, supposed age and date of death. 
Sonic cvtn go so f.ir as to have one ready, with a blank space 
for the d.ite. and sometimes the cause of death, to be filled in by 
their relations, after that event. 

A few years ago, when I returned to Victoria, at the close of 
my summer's work. I got $40 in hard cash from an old man in 
oriier to get him a tombstone. I'Vom him also I got a drawing 
of Ins crest, which was the aimve mentioned Thunder bird, or as 
it is called in the native, lladap El-anga. This he wished to 
have engraven above the inscriptions, giving his name and date 
as near as possible ol his birth, and where it happened, with the 
usual blank s|)ace for the remainder. This stone he received in 
due .season, when it wa> stowed away, there to wait until re- 
quired. I give this slory to show the change taking place 
amongst these people. And witli it close my introduction, and 
describe the villages as they appe.ired in the heyday of the totcRl 
period. 

The traveler by any of the steamers on this coast in, I shall 
say. iS6j womM [)e surprised as he came in sight of any Indian 
town, to St (• the number of tall columns, of various heights and 
fornix, standing lioin entl to enil of every town, mostly in front 
of the htiusi-N, .iltliough a large number 4>ften were placed be- 
hind. As lie drew ne.ir he would be .unused to find them carved 
from biittoin to top with tV^ures, which he would naturally take 
to be runii s or hieroglyphics. If he went through the village 
he would find th.it a number of these columns had no car\*ings 
on tlu-m. but insteatl had .1 bo.x placed on top; on one side of 
this b'lX was engr.iven something resembling the face of a 
human being. At some places he would see a long box resting 
un two strong cc-dar posts. At other places he would notice a 
long pole. like a t1 igstaft. with a bird on top of it, with a plate 
of copprr either held in its beak, or placed in the pole beneath 
its|KTi.h. ( )f;i'n these poles liave ropes placed beneath the 
bird in ord'. r to haul up a tlag on gala ilays. Again he would 
find aMioUj^Nt this moti' y gr>Mip others carved from their tiase 
upM.ird Vw or twelve ftrt. whde the remainder of the column 
w.is dividi d into circles ol a breaiith of twelve inches. On nuRl* 
bt-rs of tliesL- 1 »lunins.ii>ps as well as s«des. were engraved mea« 
woiiirn 'Xw^^ < !i:!dren w:th hats, whose crowns are four of these 
cui les \\\ \\y :^ht. In others, a man is covered with five or more 
of tlir^e L rcies ab.»\e Ins head, with a beaver sitting above his 
he.id on the t:p{K'rmo>t c-rcle. The nu>st ol these columns are 
wi*.l)oiit io!'>n:ig. yet a f'.w are painted with bright colors, hav- 
ing a {ile.isiiig I tti Lt. I he L"Ior.s used were bright red, yellow, 
daik green and black. The houses were always built ia a 
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with two ij.ihlc^, the ni.iin entrance always facing the shore. In 
the (enter <>t' tins ^atilr. anil c!mnc t<) xhr \\a!l. l^ the principal 
coluin*! in wliich an ov.il hde was cut In serve as a cldtirwav. 
The l-^v\e^t li'^iire t>n these c«»linnns I-* a iK-ar, .i be.iver, or a Wi)lf; 
all have heen t.arve«l in a Mllm^ post me. In the lower part nf 
the helly of the <ihj.-cl the entrance or oval iloorv\ ay was al- 
ways placeil The avera-^c liei^jhl of these col inn ns may be 
placed at thirty feel ; in wnl:h, lour feet. 

In their preparation a lar^jc ce<lar tree was selected, one 
easily split ami with few kni»ts beini; preferred because Lnots 
inter lere with the carving. After lei i in*,;, it was cut inl€> the 
desired lenj^th, and then split in two. The section chosen for 
the Column was h(»llowed out to about five inches in thickness, 
according to the wish of the owner. After the bark and roii^h 
places were removed, it was fluted to the village; and the carver 
set to work. When finislied.it was raised by the united stren(;ch 
of the trilM\ and by numbers invited from adjoining ones. 

In order that your readers niay have an iilea of the appear- 
ance of these C(»lumns. when finished and set on end, I shall 
take a few of them as subjects for description, be^innin^ with 
one which has three ililTerent fi|;nrcs on it. The one at its base 
IS a beaver. (7i///^.) It is carved in a sitlin;; posture, with the 
entrance, or oval hole, in the Iow\t part of its l>el!y. This 
symbi>Iizes an ancient lef^end of the Haidas. Next above, 
and sitting; on the head of the braver is the Thunder Hird, 
(HJanjia) which also has an ancient story. The next and last 
on the column is an old woman carved as sitting; on the bird's 
head. She is represented as havin<^ an enormous laoret 
placed on her lower lip. which is stretched until it disfigures her 
face, and IS highly characteristic of old wonun amoni^st these 
pi*op!c. This may be said to represent the typical wom.in of the 
Maitias. as her name Iil-tads-dah or |K:ih.ips more correctly, 
liltuh Inotoch, (Typical Woman) would imply, which in reality, 
she IS shown to be on the carving. First, her lar^^e lip piece 
shows her to hold the hi*^hest rank possible to obtain amonj; the 
ancient IIaida«. A;»ain her T.itia Sluii of four cle^jrees above 
her head shows her to be a chieftamess of as m mv decrees as 
there are bands or circles on her Ion;; hat. The>e she seems to 
have hai! in her own rij;ht. A;;ain she is c.irved as holding 
an-'ther Tntiu SkrtI of si.x degrees, one enti of which is rcsimg 
lxtwe«n her feet «»n the head of lil-ttftj^u, winle the other end is 
he!') hy her hand under her chin, 'llus Tiititi Skicl, I think, 
UM-iId gue her a claim to six de;;rees of nobility, obtained by 
inherit.ince. This column must. I think, have been erected to 
the nii-mory (if a wtmian who ranked high amongst the nobles 
of (l.iiilah I^ind. Further ol her historv. I know not. 

The next one I shall take has four designs. The first two is 
the bear, called by the llaidas llooits. It is represented in a 
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sitting posture, with a cray fish in front of him. The next figure 
above is a froc^. called Kim-qucs-tan^ with its head down, and its 
fore feet placed on the bear's head. The fourth and last figure 
is a beaver (Tsift^). It has hold of the frog by the middle, in 
front of the hind le^s. On this column the Tadu Steel of one 
degree is placed on the head of the uppermost figure, which is a 
beaver. These four carvings seem to be family crests. The 
beaver with the Tadu Skeel doubtless was the crest of the head 
of the family, which is often placed on top of the column. 

The next ami last one I shall give, is one painted in bright 
colors — rc<l, yellow and dark green. The figure at the l»se of 
this one is the Tsin^i^ (beaver) who, as is usual, is carved in a 
sitting posture, w.th a stick in his hands. Kxceptionally in this 
case is a figure of a full moon cm its belly, immediately above 
the oval dooriv.iy. Above. ;mcl sitting cm the head of the Tsifig^ 
is the typical woman of the Il.iidas. In her arms she holds the 
young crow {Ki'ti kit'). On her head is seated the raven [Chca- 
cti/i), having a //<*?£' wotfu in his beak, called by the llaidas 
Kuny In luttla, or crr>ci nt moon. On the raven's head is the 
hat of (iiNtinction. or ladH Skiti, ««howing that he is a most 
important person, or ^Ti-.it chirf". On top t»f the Tadu Skeel\% 
seatfd the ;^ri//ly Im ar '/A'/» //.*). Thi'* column >ymbolizes the 
changes Iff the moon. I'lrst. the beaver has eaten up the moon, 
which i*«. as shown abuve. carve* I over the d(K)rway. In order 
to show he l)as done it. the carver ha^i placed it as if it shone 
out of his stoniaLJi. Tiie old woman hoKim^ the young raven 
means ili.it she h.is sent the raven away t > hunt for a new moon. 
to t.ike the pl.ue of the old one. In his absence she nurses the 
youM^ one (iaven). Having found a new moon, he has t>cen 
carvc-d as returning with it in his beak. Above all, the bear. 
which is the crest of the person who raised this column, is also 
shown, as if he was watihtng the restoration of the moon. 

In the summer of 1S84 a census of every town, old or new. 
was taken, ineludin;; the number of |>eople. houses, columns, 
etc. rills I shall ^i\r with the location ol each town or village. 
The rrtiirns -^ivc Skidegit thirty houses and fifty carved coK 
umn^i. bi-sidi s, I think, thirty mortuary ones, and a number of 
SiUii':ni^ :in-\\i/t or K\i.\\i\ houses, or tombs Ixrhind the village. 
To da\ . iSi^i. vt-ry 'ew <i]d stvli* houses are left, all having been 
re[>I.tt ed by modern •»n(-s. built from moilels. from houses m Vic- 
toria 

The vil.i ''- "t (iuneshewa. ( > C. I . named after its chief Grun* 
shaw.is t«>uM, li.id ei:;)itern Iio.incs .ind twenty -five carved col- 
unjHs. b'sid's nvirtuarv ones, .md dead houses. 

C'a;>:a:n Sk;d.iii-e's town is given as having twenty- five housct 
and thwly < ar\r-'l Kiliimni, Ix'sides a numlK'r of mortuary oneti 

In ('apt.i^n Clue s town. Tamo. O. C I , the numl)er given is 
twenty houses a\\%.\ tv.-enty five carved columns. 
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NiuMint's town, so called after its chief, is the southmost town 
on the O. C Ishmds It had twenty houses, twenty-five carved 
columns and twenty mortuar>' ones, ^iven at date. 

In the district of Mass'-tt thrrr are three viila|rc<. namely. Van 
on the west sicle ol tht* inlrt. At the above date it had twenty 
houses, twenty- five carved columns. Von-tc-wuss. the princi|)al 
villa(*e. stands on the east side of the miet. It had forty houses 
and fiftv carved columns. t>esides a f^-w mortuarv ones. Ha- 
yunj;. the third villa|*e. has been abandoned for a number of 
years. It had six or seven columns standi n{;. also a ivw fallen 
ones. YatcAi. a new viila^jc a few miles from Massetl. had three 
houses an(i one car\'cd column. At Kun^;. on Naolen or Vrajjo 
Sound, there were fifteen houses, all in rums but two. and twenty 
carved columns. Tadens is a new villa«^e on an old site. It had 
seven <ir ei^jht houses and one carved column, erected a few 
years aj;o. At the de**erled villa;jes of Yakh and Kioosta. be- 
sides a (;reat many tombs, there were a number of columns with 
very ancient carvings. At the former there were six houses and 
ten carved columns. At the latter, fifteen houses and ei(;htcen 
c«irved columns. 

The(joId Harbour Indians' village of Heenii. on Maud Island 
(J. C. I. This village was built about iSjr* by the remnant of 
the West Ctust tril)cs, whti bought a piece of land from the 
Skideyats. and formed a new trilnr by moving into it. At the 
above date there was in th:s village thirteen houses and eighteen 
tombs. 

At the village of Kai-St>on there was ten or twelve house", 
ami about as many carved columns, besides a number of tombs. 

The old village of Chu-att. had (I think) about fifteen houses, 
most I v in ruins, and I believe twentv carved columns. At this 
village the tombs far outnumber those at any village un Haidah 
I^ind. 

There are three or fmir villages of Haidas in Southern Alaska, 
at Kyyanie. and tithcr places, who have also carve:! columns. 

In all Huidah l^ind mcluding the above mentioned tribes m 
1884 I am sure there was not less than yOO carved columns. 

The Skickeens of Alaska, in iS6j had a vast number of these 
columns in their villages. 

Amongst the Simsheans, at Fort Simpson, in the villages on 
the Nass and Skeena. as well as at various other places, the num- 
ber and designs 4 if these columns, was simply astonishing. 

As far as I have seen, the style of the carvings, as practiced 
by the I (aulas of Queen Charlotte's Islands and all outlying 
trilK's sjN'aking the same language, and known by the name of 
Haulas (strangersi. is the same as practiced by the Kling-gate 
(Thlt9fi*i't'tt\ trit>es. of S<}uthcrn Alaska, and probably all the 
other trilies speaking the Klmggatc language; the Simsheans. 
who occupy a vast territory on the Islands, inlets and rivers of 
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the main 1.111(1 in HritiNh Ct>liinihi.i. and who spv*ak the Simshran 
laii^u.r^c. riic nioilcs nf cirvini^ a^ practiced by tlic ahdvc 
nuMtionoI pcnple and natii)ns arc unique in their dcsit'n^, crests 
and ieiicnds, while tiie styles «if their neif^hbors, the K.Il Hillas. 
H.ll.iL'ndl.is, (Jiiack;^ui!ls and others arc so dilTercnt that it may 
fret ly l)c said ihey h.ive a style of their own, \i the rude carvings, 
on the ruder poles tliey h.ive, may be called a •ityle. 

Perhaps, as far as 1 have ^one, I have Ixren loo precise in my 
account ^f these columns, their h)cation and numbers, but then, 
when I consider the ever-increasinjj amount of inquiry concern- 
in;; them, and well knowin*^ that in a few more years a descrip- 
tion nf them will only be found in the pa^es of historv. I thus 
take the liberty to be precise, believing that by insertion in the 
pages of yonr valuable journal they will be preserved, for the 
use of future inquirers, for all time. In my next pafHrr I shall 
'•pe.ik of the orii^in anil signification of the columns and their 
C.4I vin^. 
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1 h.iM- fimii boylx'tid taken i^rr.it inlereNt m our American 
Sl«*nf- .i.;!-. and h.iw- a (.'MJicction til sniiif two thounand objects 
with tilt ir li>(- rv. M.inv tif tin sr I liave obtaineti from ihe 
vi.l.i;.je sill's in lliis viiinity I lure ar<- two i^Liruis in the Ohio 
fi^«i..is 1i;1..wn: H'liinjN. line niile fmm the lunctinn of the 
A '« ;;li» I'V and M«M<'nv;.dn'..i. f"rmer!y containeti aliout JOO 
.'K II s. I \\r nilii I. N' \ ;;!« . tiivii Miiii s from the junction, is srveo 
iT:i!ts I«ni;^ I h« -^e I'^I.iinis wim- onie iMinpiM'j^ grounds, a* is 
^ii< wn l'\ ilw \a^! iju in!it\ nX h'.iitlis wa^'hid out bv the action 
tif !:.( ( .Ml lit. In ii].in\- jii.u'es tlit-<»e lu.irtlis serm continuous, 
.tii'ii i\i !• I !■"?!'.■ ' imn. . Us i!:- c)ry <»f .iii .ifi . it nt m K'.hiam nf 
:iv . I ■;•; lli\:i' iT.i'iifi! in l»i\lii«'.ii ih.ii these |i c»'.itie!« 
!;rM: i.'ii in .:i\- ii]!:-.- ni* ii!- ..n i wi.i't.-ns .r-d :»"t!erv, I was 
;'•'.. t » ■: :• ; ■ :i'.' ;• '•" • ::..:■.; :n of-:- i !:i \\ niy V!»«its after the 
■r J!.; 'r ': ' ii* : iti ■ :t w* \\ I iir -■• hearths were located 

.I'l .* ;■ .' .' r ::.-:;i !:■.•- ■ r'.i-r :m ^.i:j-'y ln.itn liMvath the b'acic 

i' ::.■ :; - i"; .-.;• t ^\ ■ • !» rt ;•' d Mil "I iie al'.UV lal de- 

; !-.'-■ \ \\ \ '\ 111 ■: ; !!i. re^! :•.: '. j-on ;^rave! Midway 
\.'*.\--\ ■: f i'.'.w'-^ i. .411 ( \! :i-ivr li >:i.n!i land, from the 
'.;■.;' f • \\'\ ' ! w . ii 11- - "V." «it !i ■»-•■ -!i.i!i.;'- is!.»fu| like blufTs, 
I ; :■ • ! ; -r: ■' r. . • ■:' ij in ;.• -^li: at I's snuri.rrn in<l. It is about 
• iir f::/h:.-i «>t .1 'M.le in ier;*!:! AW i ab-'Ut V>^ vards wide. At its 
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nortlurn ctiil it cm Ik- ;is('rn<r'fi from tiu- all ii vial l)ott(»ni on 
wliitlj il slaiitU. I'pnii till* lii;;hi-st ptinl nrar its nitrlhcrn end 
st.iinU a iK-.iulifiil ini'und .itxuit ;o hi\ hi;^li l>v tV> Uvl in di- 
aimtcr. Iiivm^ lar^jr fnrt'*«l trots j^fouin:; tJfu'n it NdtIIi of the 
mound uas fiititi<*rly to l>c si-cn an earth wall Ani\ ditih extend- 
in*^ acrnss the bliifl. I'otir \ears .i;^o I .ittend* d the opening of 
tills tnnund It contained an a!t.ir of i:\A\\ calcined hi»nes and 
cIi.iiciMl iijKin its top Around the a!tar. c xtended uptm the 
on^m.d surf.ice. ucre .1 number tif skeletons, mhiic ot unusual 
si/e ard in l.iir conditntn. Thc'C showed no **it;ns ol fire. From 
the ch.iracter <*( the el iv there is no dnuht the material of this 
mound was carried up Irom tiie hntti'tn land, as at this p( int hut 
little so: I can he ftuiiid ahove the rock coni{>osin^ the 1)1 u AT. 
Many ol'letts of flint, st«»iie, s'.it<- an<l pottery were fnund. f-'roni 
the top of this mound there is an unobstructed view north, east 
aiiil south. o\erh>«ikin«^ the tv%o islands ahi»ve mentioned, and 
also the terrace upon which stood Fort Diupi-'sne. and in full 
view of the scene ol (irant^ defeat bv the French and Indians. 

ThiitN miU'H Hi»uthe.i>t (»t ihiH upon a pl.ite.ui bordering; the 
west b.ifik of thf Muriiin^^.ihela river st.«nds a ^imil.ir mound, 
whit h I conMder the K.isiern ouii^o^^t ot ihe Mound-buildern. 
At le.ist I have tailed alter \ears ot inpiiry and exploration to 
l(KaU* .inoiher u|)on the Monon^.dirla or i\> tributaries. There 
are, however, smiill earih works and graves, wiih very numer- 
ous vill.i^e sties. Tue next mound in ihi'* vicinity is ufvin the 
north bank ol the Ohio, twenty miic-s Ivlow I'ltisbur;;. It is 
not ipiite so lar^e as the others, inn hi;;h and symmetrical. The 
own«-is reluse to have it opt m-d, but irom its liKMtion upon an 
expensive terrace and near numerous villl.i;je sites, I pi. ice it 
in the class ot burial mounds, wr.h or witht.ut an ahar. l*pon 
the lop ot the blutl In-tore menlioni d, in the rear ol the mound, 
the ;;round .seemed to Ih.* hterallv tull ot human Ivines. The 
gravi s are *kosli.illow that bu^^hrls were thrown upevery spring 
bv the t>low, ar^d had to Iht gathered and burird tor decent y*s 
s.ike The owners of the land h.ivin^ descended on the moth- 
ei\ ^ii^* Irom a triln* c»l Delaw ares who*e h.d^iiat was here. 
Tru'ir last chiel or kinj^ w.ih Shin^jhi^s. Anotli r tribe north of 
tlie nviTH was ruled bv (J leen AIlMupp.i. You will see that 
we h.ive here at the j iruiitin ol «:ur rivers a region n<»t only 
hi^toru but one of a nrcua.irlv inleresttn^ s'udv to the sMident 
f»l ptihi««!orie American i'fi ha? •loi:v. I h.ive a numinrr ol 
fMlMi^ upon ihis •.ui j*c», whicii I h.ive f>«-ruse<l lor the inlorma- 
ti"n ;5 i:Mt'(i. h,i\uw nbtamed nearly all the publications upon 
the »»ur»irct, uu hniin;; Sqmer .ind I ).ivis' minpU-te volumes. I 
l».»\e ht rn ^rea'U iniere^ied and verv much ll.it lered in reading 
Tm: ANngiAiiiAN l«> nolite th»t \ou have at lenmh t.iken the 
b'lti «>Mrid in re;;.ird to identit\ in^ the r.ice ot Mound-buiiders, 
and .lUo in l<Ka'iiig iheir territory with its ijeojjrap^ ical ciivisicma. 
All iliis as \ou outlined Il.ave repeatedly read before the Western 
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IVnnsy) vnnia I listorical Society. A few years a^o I was severely 
criticised, but ri'Cenlly one ot the severest critics has become 
inv stronj(t*sl ally. 

I have visited many of the mounds located south and west, 
also I he works at the mou.h ol Black River, near its junction 
wiih J he Washita. These are pyramids. The works at .Marietta 
1 consider to he the most elaborate, exhibiting scientific skill no 
other location can Ixiasl of. 1 visited an exact duplicate ol the 
M.irietta mound, with its wall and ditch, on the west bank of the 
Tallehaichie River, not far from its junction with the Yellow- 
busha, (<,rmin^ the Vazrx) River, in Mississippi. This was 
located upon the alluvial bottom, subject to overflow; but the 
numerous works in these v.dle\s were invariably placed upon 
the highest land to be found, consequently the first settlers, tn 
clearing; plantations, selected the sites of the mounds and gen- 
erally levelled I he works tor a foundation upon which to build 
the hi;; liouse or the nesxro cabins. In this wav manv mounds 
and earth- works were destroyed and their contents scattered 
and loNt. TiiPMAs IIarpkk. 
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I ifi 'iviil v«i ir \ ii- :'.ii III ■• -.'.iMi to vmir tiittlu (wnin-' work on 
tiu- M"'iii ! NiiiMtr- 1 .tin mit!)'* i«i -'wr v m tiu* name of anv 
parli' > :ii Mi ^i-^-^:;*;!! uii • hr.i- iD.nii- ixjiior.itinns amon^ the 

llldllll' s 

I w-'ii'!. is Ml vi . r.i ! vmir .it:('n:i>>ii tn .i p\ ramiti mound. 
i.iliiij tiif A.-'.;./ /r./;ii//> ni«>(.nil, •! Mi*^i-s!p|ii. .iml lamed in 
th'- I'll: i-r ■•' th'- < I.M. !.i\\N a** ••lu- uhuh lht\' il.iim a< the 
t r lii'- III l.ii { i.iiL- I .iMi p'-i t'-i:t.\' t.i;i::ii.ir uitli the «Vil«lA 
Jf ./.■:./'■ m -MI. •! 1; is >iiu.iiri! ui ih.- s.iuth'-.iNtiTn corner of 
\\::!^t"ii I'liiiitv. "11 iIji- urst ^nU .•! N.iiMh \\ a:vah crrck and 
.ilioii! i.i!\- \.iri!s tr'iin tl '! Ik iii< >nni! is lorl\ ti et hr'h. Its base 
( < A' I s tIui ' ■tniiitlis I't all .lire Its s|:niiiii!. M hii h I •« flat, has 
.ill .ill I "? liiK' ! >iirtli ol .m .icri- 

A ^- rii.. ;ii . .i: i.»!ii;iirt invr-np's tli in •::nil -tlie rampart 
':*> i\ ]' ' i.tji^M' t: \ .1 nil!'* .iv.! .i hi i in !i ii^lli. .iiii! caih end 
««r i\T tii'y ■ t t!u* t.iiiip.irt t- rinm.it'n ; iiimn itic bank of 
N r'.ii \\ li^ .ill « !'■' k. "jw .til -jl 'i«» \.irils .If* -ve the mound, 
*!i- ! -r !i-- -.i'M- f!."*!.!:!. I- '"Imw ihf 111 Miiul In short, the 
Hi". '! '• I'l: ' i-\ I. !!\ iii:i! \v.iy Ir tvii i-:i tin- ru-. • xtremiticf of 
t".' r i'i.:i i- : I : ■■ ■.•r'-.i!- r :■ jrr I li^;- r iiiii* irt h in fn-cn uom 
'i'A ■ ■. :\: ;• 'A Hi' n i -rVt :: p.i-.f wti* ri it traverse* the 
; I ■:. i! ?■•:'•'.-!. 1 '. !'i': -^h 1 \\ tv arc ijuite a num- 
':►' : .! ^ I !••• .i'- ..f :.i:;i.r M'.i wa\s ali-ii* .it intervaU in 
till - laniji irt 
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Whether a low ratn|>art ever extemted from each terminus on 
the creek to the mourul. cm now never be ascertained. ai all 
around the mound was cultivated by the Choctaws in 1K32, 
when the whites first came mto the country, and may have been 
cultivated by the Indians for generations, and if such a low con- 
necting ram{Nirt ever existed, all traces of it have lon|; since 
disa|)peare<l. 

Hut another matter ctmnected with the mound. I wdl mention. 
The Nanih Waiyah creek liottont, which is subject to overflow, 
is on the eastern side of the creek The side on which the 
mound and ramjKirt are situated, uhile a rather t1.it country, is 
far above the hi^h water mark. Now. on the hi«^h rid^e in the 
primeval forest, somewhat southeasterly of the mound are traces 
of a primeval roatl abf>ut four feet wide. Some \ears a^o I 
traced this road up for some hundred yards. It IcatU directly 
towards the Nanih Waiyah mound. 

I traced it up until all traces were lost in the intervening 
swamp, the annual overflows which wouiil necessarily soon 
destroy all traces of a road. Now, I noticed some large forest 
trees standing in this road, an evidence (»f its great antiquity. 

Could this road have been built bv the builders of the Nanih 
Waiyah Mound? The terminus of the last trace of this road, 
just as it projected into the swamp, is scarcely a mile from the 
mound, and |>ointing directly towards it. 

I have seen in Mississippi many an old Indian trail, and some 
of them cjuite ancient, for gt>oiI si/cd trees were gn»wing in 
them, but all Indian trails are narrow — mere foot |Mths. Hut 
this old rtud is wulr enou;;h for at least three |x'rsons to walk 
abreast. Now. could the Mound builders have constructed and 
made use of roads much wider than the ordinary Indian trail ? 

Some twelve miles below Columbus. Mis^ , on the east side of 
the Tombigbce. are the remnants of anotl:er ancient road, similar 
to this one. near the Nanih Waiyah Mound, with large trees 
growing in its center. This road crosses the Tom big bee at the 
Ten Mile Shoals, which are ten miles below Columbus, so called 
from this circumstance. There is an ancient Mound-buiUicrs' 
cemetery on Line Creek, in the northern |>art of Oktilheha Co., 
Miss., and I have thought that this ancient road across the Tom- 
big In-e may have been the highway connecting this cemetery 
with the Mound-builders' settlements in Greene and Perry 
Counties. Alabama. However, this is mere conjecture. Hut 
could not the Mound bu*lders have made use of rather wide 
ro«ids in carrying the bodies of their dead to their natif>nal 
cenutrries. if I may make use of such an expression? Ht>w 
can wc account for the construction of such ancient thorough- 
fares which are so much wider than the common Indian foot 
paths' H. S. IIaliilrt. 

(larlandsville. Miss. Nov. 7. itS^i. 
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MOUND-HUIl.DKRS' IMPK AND CIIUNKEY STONE. 

RJitor Affii'P'iian Antiquarian : 

Mr. A.J. Kill*, of Grove Ilill, Pajje Counlv, opened whit 
we call iin In<ii.in m(»unH, :ind found .never.d skeletons and relif]!, 
amon^ which wan a IhmuhIuI pi|H: iind hrea.Hipl.iie. The bowl 
o( the pipe on top had a nicelv carved picture of a turtle, and 
a hole was borsfd throu;(h the b.u k. Tliere are two prcj 'Ciions 
to the pipe, on oppnsiic sides ol equd len:;th, one to hold by 
and ihe other h.is a hole bored throu;;h fur the stem. It is of 
stone. This pipe is in mv possession. 

I could not ;;ive you the names ot any persons in this county 
that have any collections w)rih mention in;;. 1 h ive 500 or 600 
flint arrow he.id««, ol all size's and shipes, some very nice one^i 
thai h.ive mo^t all been fiund in this locality (.M irksvillir). aad 
some tweniy-live or tliiriv tomahawks, mo.st of thrm what 1 
call chipped onc^. very tew polislu-d ones, but all with f^roovei 
aroimd them. II ive tew pr^ilcs, ham^nfrs, broken pipes, breast 
pl.iles, and a ^oo.l m my o li-*r Iiitlc tricks. 

I h.ive a curious rehc ol hartl i|uiriz. found neir Grove Hill, 
and have never seen in the b loks one like it describrd. It looks 
hke a liltle ^nn U',o-if'; in three inches in diim^Mer, wtth around 
hole lhrou;^li the cenier, live-ei:^liihs of .in inch mdi.imeter; the 
ou*er eili^e or rim m one inch thick, anJ h'tllowed oiit on both 
sides 10 the hole in the cenier. I cm not im ii^me wh it use it 
was. Uavid Kountz. 

Maiksvi!!e, I*.i;je Co., V\i., Nov. 5, 1891. 
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IN.^CkllMlON wnil DATi: or 1676 NKAR ST. LOUIS. 

/:/..'. -r . l.'tit Hi ,t/t . /'i.'; mar tan 

N'«»': li i\f. II' • ij'i!:'»t. niilid the iteniN '^omi; the rounds COII- 
< ' :ii;n.; t!:-i r.lf •! tiMt t> li'iinij n* .ir I..1I i.ii{M*. I.I , pur|H)rtin{; to 
\y «"iiri'i:''l w .\\\ l.iS.i!n-'s < \j:- li iJiMi .^ I am interested in 
til "«■ ttS't- .I'l 'V- ih-- avrr i^*«' r«ailir, o\\ ov^ to the fact that 
^' . ' r 1! \ < .ii ' .1. •* u liiic tl'.t ill .11 ( f a li<»u*'e was bi'in|^ du(v in 
ti.:^ ( !\ . tit VK 'r r :iv n i.cT t- innM a VLlii>\v Htnne Liblet atx>ut 
t ■ r \'\ ^ \ i!i' !i -» \\;:li iiMK'-ii I' tti nnj and fi'ures on both 
-■:•- I \ .i\'' \\ «1 ^'X'f.il }»l.i-t' r t.iNts UMile and they show 
•^ n.' :.ir ;.. !.:»•- ( )n th-- mie ^:<:^ in .1 ciei r or elk with vciy 
I »• • ;-: p. ;- . \\\\\\ ^r'n>N ti» In- a 1 ir^e straw berry; .1 head of 
\\\\- it •■; i\' : H.-v r.il i)!Im r plants, etc. the whole forming a 
V'\ i-'tr.t «:•■;•. !«jr- ^ijr!*ui!ii!id. .IS c<»i]tained in a large heart; 
w.;:i tlif- ti.itt- 107') mar the depression. The other side has 
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IXSCIMPTION WITH DATK OF 1670 XKAR HT. L0UI8. 851 

somrthint; <iimilar to a rope lM>r(icr within whxh arc figures of 
wli.it I tiiink arc Spanish ^^oKhrrs. Un.r in numt>rr. tuo of uhom 
arc lacing a lar^c haihcnt. each c!a>pin^ it \%ith his ri)«ht hand, 
and onr uitli the olhcr ham) I'lfcnn^ a ^ohlt-t which the other is 
rccciviMjj — very much in tlu- manner of tlic i>ld Kn^;li>h style 
which wa^ adapti«l to prevent one from knifint; the other ciuring 
a friend y tlnnk. Just in tltc rear o( these figures ap|>car two 
others aUo with we.iptins. At the top of the pi itc ap{)cars 13 
as if the tablet was Ntv 1 ) of a series, running do\in the middle 
alon^^Mdc the halberd, ap|K*ars the following . 

nWITMA 

I'l. 

AS 
l«7ii 
NO 
ItKH 
l(»- N 
II \IIT 

DAVIT HAUL IIKIIUKNIIAKT. A!«l«o ICTe. 

As wc are only eijjhl miles from the Mississippi River, I am 
inclined to tlnnk the Nt<me is in reference to some of those early 
eX{K:ditions. Can you thr<»w any hjjht on the subject from my 
description > Also cm you tell me wlic) or what was ** Davit 
S.iul lierrenharl >" It you can. should be pleaded lo have you 
do so. Will state that I have a iar^e collection of relics from this 
vicinity, many from the famous Monks' Mound, including the 
httle sand stone tablet you saw and descrilK-d in your work last 
spring. Should you |>ass this way. would be pleased to show 
you what I have. If there is an) thing further you desire to 
know about above described tablet, let me know. 

Hoping you will find time to answer this, I am, 

KesiK-clfully, J. R. Suttek. 

Edwardsville, III. 
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Editorial. 



WATKR Cl'LT AND THE DKLUGE MYTH. 

One of the mysterious thin^^s about American archxology 
and inytholotry is tliat they contain so many reminders of the 
events which belonged to tlte early days in historic countries, and 
whicli have been transmitted through history. We arc con- 
stantly coin in*; npnn these in wliatcvcr re^jion or province wc 
may lie engaged, whetlier in the territory of the Mound-builders, 
Cliff dwellers, Pueblos, wild hunters of the north, the fishermen 
of the northwest coast, the a^^riculturists of the south, the semi- 
civil i/.ed people of the interior, the civilized races of Mexico, 
Central America and Peru. Anion^ all these we find not only 
symbols, but traditions and myths which strikingly resemble 
those of the eaNt. This tn.ikes the de[).irtment of symbolism 
interesting; and important, thoiiv^li tlure is no branch of study 
which doe^ not, in this lespect, iH^orne sii^i^r stive If wc take 
up the soi.ir cult, the moon cult, the w.iti r cult, the fire cult, 
ser[)' nt \\or>h:p. .iiiinitil worship, toti iniNin. animism, fetichism, 
^Min-^ tr«iin the must tl.ih-ir.ite t«i the most primitive, we find 
renniiili is nl l.iniili.ir f \en:s whu h h.ivi.- occurred elsrwhcre. and 
can not iL-^-i^t tiu- iinpn ^^:l>n. even in tlu IiM<»t ilevelo)K-i) or most 
primitive '•! tiu-r sysii-iiis. th.it tli'-rr are tr.ices of something 
tli.it Ill's 1)1(1. 4i! thc-:ii which (l>>rN n«)t bi'ii»n;4 to them and can 
n<'t li* .(SI r.li(-il ti> .tny inili^cnuus nr native origin. The clue 
m.i\ [>( mi'.li- ni.n-.' .mi! \\r m.iv t.ike Uut much ti>r i^rantcd. but 
\\f i«T!.iii:i\- '-ii'hl M ■! tn i/n'ire its existenc<* or relusc to admit 
!lu- «^ nh ni • \\ In n ]»r''^cn:: il 

1):. i . V. I'l ■! ■ si .|. ^ .er.il yr irs a\^o . " The question of the 
:i!ir:.»ii uhtcli llii I' li'.;i<«ns of s.iva^rs stand to the ;;rcat his- 
!«':i' t.i:!i:!.i s ..f p:;:;iiiiii 1ms jusl been opened." Hut VCiy 
:^ri*i' I •••;^)("'s li.is hn II in.ide Muce that tiiiu% and we ou^hl 
'-» 1 •• .:'m- to if.uf, hf'oie Ion;;, not oiilv the relations, but 
.I's. I •:.,•»:, irif'tis :liii»u^h witiili ihfse reminders have come. 
(Jw ? .( i 4:;j»- i\'i-t»i o! .Asi.i .mil lv.jr«»pe, the Arvans were pre- 
ic-.itd :»'. i\i- ifiMii pf.iplf. Suili is the evidence ol history. 
Ar^ liir- ■ -i^i^'s ii.ivr, '•• he suie. I'een lliinkin;* of late that there 
'At-ti- in Ar\.ir-.s i.r Tur.im.ms. hut, on the eontrarv. that all 
I l.^Ni s (Irs. f-i: 111 lii>rii till* p.ili-oii:hic people ol Europe, that 
i:.-:»r! ^j'.f. in iri;jr.i'ion in .XmeiuatcNik pl.ice during the lallcT 
pir! i>t !h.t! .i;^''*. .mii ili.i! sejMr.itioii occurred some time in the 
L-.\::\ ;mi: nt tru- ri'-oliilr.c .I'^r. Ttws diH'S not do awav with 
•III- i:!^::r)i 'ion \\ r, t It the lin^^'uisin reco;»nize, nor can it destroy 
the evidence wrtuh is presenied to the mythologisi that there it 
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a filierin^ of' the e%'ents and traditions of historic countries 
through the tokens and myths of prehistoric America, and we 
cannot certainly allow a 9i|K*culation to destroy or do away with 
that which is so plam. Tim) many discoveries have been made 
in Egypt, Assyria aad the tar East for us to ignore the record of 
creation, the deluge, and other events as thev are recorded in 
Scripture and conlirme<l by the monuments and tablets. 

In tact, it seems to us to be time that the historic and prehis- 
toiic arclueoiogists should be working together instead of apart, 
and the department ol Biblical archaeology, which has been 
making so great advance, should be recognized as a coadjutor 
in the field instead of an enemy. We do nut lessen the im(H>r- 
tance of nature worship when we deny that the tradition of 
the creation was the result of personification, that ol the flood 
the story of hnral freshets, tor there is a strange mingling of 
the local and the universal, ol the modern and the ancient, and 
it is very ditlicult to separate them without destroying the 
whole fabric. 

Still, we would make a distinction between nature worship in 
America and in Asia, ascribing the latter mainly to an historic 
source and the former to a prehistoric source — one aboriginal 
ami the other tra<litional. Here the archaeology of the East 
will assist us. In Egypt the work ol creation was ascribed to 
the go<ls of fire, though the element of moisture came in. 
Ptah, an appropriate name tor the god of fire, was a ** former 
sculptor;" S.ichel denotes •'kindling fire;" IVchel isthe**de- 
vourer," and lies is the "a^-ending fl.ime." The Semitic gods 
of fire and light contend: The consuming and destroying >un 
gml, contencU with darkness as, in Egypt, Osiris does with Set. 
Among the Akkadians fire played an imi^oriant part, though 
their \%oi ship consisted o\ magic. The Akkadians are sup{'K)M-d 
to Ik* the same as the Turanians, which is a term u>ed to desig- 
nate the so-calied Ural Altaic, of which the Mongols, Mag- 
yars, Finns, Samoyedes are the chief branches. The religion 
of the Finns embcxiied much of the system \%hich Ix-longt-d lo 
the Turanians; ihe Klavala is the book which contains the epic 
p)ems of the Finns, the subject of which is simply the contest 
of the nature powers personified. The three great heroes of 
the Kiavala are the ancient spirits ot Heaven, tire and earth, 
and cc>rresf»ond lo Odin, Loki and Ilumir, the (ierman tiiad 

of gCKis. 

'I 'he Persian religion was one in which there was a great de- 
vrliipnient ol the wor:*hip of fire and the drink of immortality. 
The Persians had a peculiar superstition al>out the disposal ot 
the iHMiy. They supposed it could not be burned, because that 
wouUl corrupt the fire; they could not bury it, because that 
\%ou!d corrupt the earth; it could not be left exposed, that 
would corrupt the air; it could not be put into the water, for 
that would corrupt the water; it was therefore put in a tower 
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SO that it could be devoured by birds. The Wend\ however, 
on the contriirv, had tliree meihodH n( dispisinK of the h<idy: 
buriiil ih.it carried the .soul to the undi*r world; burn ni;, which 
bore it in smoke to the heavens; burial in a bo.ii, which ira »• 
norU'd it to the island of the sun. Amon^ the Scandiniiviiina, 
Loki was the God ol lire; he was not to be i rubied; while he 
was bi-nifK'i'nt, he was treachemus. Ltrn'irm.int in his Chal- 
dean Mi^ic has ^iven the same history. lie savs the Ch.ildaic 
B.ibyloni.ins, ■ ho weredevoiea loastronomv, read in the sid real 
and pl.metary sxsiem revelation o( the tlivine I)eini5. Fn^t was 
•SV/, Cronos, mvsteri'ius source of all ihin;v<; /l//ri, primOrdMl 
chaos, i^od of (imr: //(*</, ^od of water, the spirit that br(Mided 
over ll e water; /></, ihe Hrmiurj^'e; nex?, the jforis of the live 
pl.mets -.'f</i/r, S.iiurn; J/(/;'£//iX', Jupiter; i\1/'^''ci/, Mars; iUar^ 
Venus; Acbn^ Mercury. 

The demons Were seven phantoms in fl ime, who were ihc 
counterparts to ihe seven ^ods ol ihe plands, includin^ the sua 
and moon. In Anu w.is recoirnized ihc iileal of a cosmic or 
uranic triad, he;«ven and earth and lire. The Clialdean<« had 
the opinion that the sh.ipe ol the earth w.is a boat lurnrd U|>» 
side (iovvn, a coracle; tfie init-rior cavity was the ab\ss where 
the dead lound a home. Above the earth eX' ended the skv* 
spangled with stats, the lenir.il point was the n.idir ; here was 
the mountain ot the I'l ist with its tour spurs or peak*, and ihe 
cen'.rid ))oint. Between the e.irih .ind heavens was ihez tneuf ihe 
almospliere wherr the winil'* blow aw\\ \S\v storms r.i^e. Fire 
woi>hip was «it lir>t lommon to bi»'li the Tur.ini.ins ;m(t Aryans 
ol am lent oii;rin; t]ri- wjs trie mo^t active ol ail tlie UOds; niiiii 
cou (I holtl direct communi^iiiioii with him by means of sacrrd 
rites jnd hv li;^liiinL; the s.iciiliii.i' llime. Under the name 
Iztiuhh.ir, ** m.in oi tiie,** lie beiiime one c»t the herors Of rpic 
h^stoiN ; he w.is ciPed the ^upri-me |-oniit1 of the earth; he was 
rec'>;;<iiz«.'d in the tl inii* ol tlie domes ic hearth and protrcird 
the hoiitc irom ev<l n iLiences, ;ind was cilled the ** ^od ol 
House.** In hiH n.iuiriil ie.ilii\, he was su^HMior to the sun; io 
his hi storied, he w.is the survivor ol the delu;;r; in his ofliwet 
he w.is the diviniiv ol the he.irlh; the in>i;;ni.i of hit i 'flier WSS 
a tetd, whiih tf>ok the pl.ue ot a w.ind. The rush was u^rd SS 
the lir ^ener.i'or ; henii* he w.i^ c. tiled the ^kI ol the ru«h«-S. 

Til"- anim.il -ycn!» »1 ol S r. l. ;vp:ian ;j'>d of evil, w.is a carniv* 
iir > j» 'I'l lilt ii;» ti, ti.i\ in^ .1 li»:i ; curved MMut. upri;^ht, sqj ire* 
t- I'l'' •! t.ir-- I h( '-Mii; u.iN.i s| .iriiivi h.iwk. c.itr\ ir^a ring. Utiris. 
ti.i- SUM, l,.i,! |..r li> I oiDjMiih'n t-*\elve hours ol ni|;ht. Ilorus^ 
i;:- r.**!: .; -mm. sti :j;j;;lf il \\\\\\ d iiKiiess. anil \%ith hi* spear, 
wh.f i; i^ii.ttk. )i:t rc( s tin- scrp- iit. .-Xpophis. \\ no is the spirit 
(i! dirkir^- I iie ^^^ m p}i'-ii< iiien.i were nidications of the 
(':i\' I -> :>>.i-<' H ,.! hiini.m i\!N'tn>e I*, ich point in the course of 
th' ^ .tl U.I- r ^ iriii I .i-^ (' 'rre^;ii>ni! n;; to the il flferent phases of 
h:iinan (.x.s'.L-iKi lVisonihL.Ltion ^laduaily intruded itsel( 
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thcv (liviiicd the divine existence into the "active" ni.ile ; female, 
"passive " It ultimately em!>0(!ie(l itself and her a me confounded 
with historical events. The tra^^cdy of Prometheus bound was 
occasioned by the steal m^; of tue from the t;«»ds, but never- 
theless there was a divmity of the hearth. Amon;^ the (ireeks 
everything; m the houschoM waN made s;icred by the presence of 
fire, which was |>er sonified and regarded as a divinity. 

\\V see from this review nf the oriental reli(;ions how the fire 
eult ^r.idually develo|>ed mto elaliorate and complicated systems 
of worship. There is no difficulty in tracing the line through. 
With the water cull it is tlitVcrent. In this we have from the out- 
set 1 min^^lin-^ i»f nature worship fwrsonified with historic tradi- 
tions. Tile water cult in India was. to l>e sure, very primitive, and 
is closi-lv assdciated with nature worshio. Hut we notice that 
there was the same method o( creating soma, or drink of immor- 
tality. th.it was eNewheri- followed by creating fire. The sea was 
churned by the mountain, which wa^ revived l>y Asuras .uul the 
Sudras. who pulled the great serpent to and tro. as those who 
were m.ikin;.^ fire would pull the cord or rope that turned the fire 
generator, in America there is no such tr.idition of the ser- 
jK'nt, thouLjh the symbol of the fire generator is very common. 
The water cult in America seems to h.ive come Ir-nn f«»reign 
Ci»untries. 

The knowledge of the Pleiades, the traditions ot the deluge, 
the conception ot the dragon, the worship ot the .serpent, the 
prevalence of the phallic symbol, the as.sociation ot the water 
cult, tire cult, moon cult and the .sol-*r cult, are all arguments 
(or the transmi.ssion of the tradition ot the tl-Mnl trom foreign 
countries, even it the cult is lound in a verv elementary and 
primitive condition. Take the following cosmoganic legend of 
Oannes ot Itero^us: "According to extract!! from the (irecian 
historian of Chaldea, he had a body of a tish entire, but under* 
neath hi.s fisWs head there wa.s a second human head, while 
human teet appeared under hi.s tail, and he posseS!k.*d a human 
voice. This monster spent the whole day amongst men with- 
out taking any food, while he taught them letters, science, and 
the principles of everv art, the rules ot the foundations of towns, 
the building of temples, the measurements and boundaries of 
lands, seed time and harvest ; in short, all that c:>uld advance 
civilization, so that nothing new has lieen invented since that 
period. Then at sunset this great Oannes regained the sea and 
passed the night in the vast region of waves, for he was am- 
phibiou^/* This description ot Oannes is interesting when 
studied in connection with the following picture ol the Zuni 
water-snake, which was found by Lieut. Whipple on the rocks 
in Arizona. See Fig. i. 

It was observed by the explorers near the Rocky Dell Creek. 
The interpretation of it as given by a Pueblo Indian was that 
it represented the great water snake created by Montezuma, to 
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give rain ; they describe the snake as of great length, slowly 
gliding upon the water. The great feathered serpent of the 
Zuni was supposed to live in the water and to guard the springs. 
The celebrated Aztec spring was its favorite haunt. Vessrls 
taken from this fountain had upon them crescents, serpents, 
frogs, tadpoles and other water animals. Lieut. Whipple stays: 
** I do not know that upon this continent any animal has been 
found similar to that; it would seem to be of Eastern origin.** 
There is a tradition among the Zuni of a great flood; this 
flood came from the west and rushed down the great canon and 
filled it with water; a great many of the people fled to the top 
of the mesa and were saved from the waters; the rest perished — 
the Navajo.s, Apaches and wild beasts, in the sea of waters, ex- 
cept such as found safety there. The Zuni built a pueblo upon 
the lofty eminence, and waited the subsidence of the waters. 
Tmie passed and the waves still surrounded their refuge. A 
sacrifice was devised to appease the water divinity. The son 
of a chief and a iH'autil'ul virgin were the chosen oflerings. As 
they were let down from the cli fT into the deep, the waters 
rolled hack, leaving the young man and maid statues of stunr. 




^^ 



U'.itu .Sfntk' i-r ».'ir /uMii. 



U An isolated rock is pointed out to the traveler! as 

W containing upon its humniit the statues of the two 

\^ persons. The high prie>t or governor ol the 

I ' l\iebl<) has it his especial du?y to c fliciate beforp 

the water deities. Among the wild tribes — the 

Algcnquins, In tjuois, and Dakotas- there are various myths 

as !o hnw the earth was rei reaied alter the deluge of waters. 

There .ire v.iriaii<n> :in to this myth, but generally Manoboaho 

i.s ihi- liJvimtN who perstuiates S<»ah. lie survives the flood» 

lln;its .ihove the water in his canoe; he sends diflerent animals 

di.wn into the water to bring up the earth. The muskral suc- 

» i-eiiv M.in«.b« zi.*> takes the nuul from the claws, sprinkles it 

titM.ii !h«' w.iier. i.iUM-s it to ;,'fow until it In-Cf.mes a g*"*?** 

i-:..ii«:: hr sprinkle** small :iiMip> i-n the I'-l.ind, and thev become 

nn.iint.tinH; he stii k> .irrows jnt.i the ground and they become 

nun .iiul W'linin 

Tl.>st'.i\ h.ts its ;in.ilo;;ie> amf»ng the Sioux, Athabascans, 
In I ■.!'.>, c inriikees iifui \;tTious triln-s ol British Columbia and 
C;u::-':iii 'I'i.e >:t.i\ v.irus .tii«r<:irg to locality. Among 

.^. x.,,r ». |.. ifiini ,.f I ..U 1 . 'f. — t t. -l.ttrtirlr l.y A.rhaliib«fl*ln.Wlllffc 
f \. ^ -r t %.»'.»■■■!'• "f Ml- irai!.li"i». Vvk^r : i. Vi'!. 1\".. arilrU' t'j l»r. K. IJnsi 
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the Al^onquins he !;< Mu'h.iho, Uk- ^i.int ralibit, hut he is a i;od 
ot wind, Sturm and rain; hi- is M.iiil to have Hi'oo)K*d out the ba- 
sinsi ot the lake^t. Amon;; the 0)ihway!« a mighty »er|H*nt b^^an 
to t1 Mil the l.ind, but Mtchabo drstroyed hini witli his <lart. 
Amon;» the C'herukees the animaU wvre ab<»ve, nothing; was 
below but a wide expanse of water; but the water Ixretle and 
the water spider dovi* to the l>ottom and brou;(lit up the mud. 
Amon;j the YtK'usts ol Cal'.tornia the earth was covered with 
water; there existed a h.iwk.crow, duik, but the duck brought 
up his Ikmk hill ot' mud. .\m')n;r the Chino.iks anii liilqulas it 
was the musk rat. The bu/.z.ird flopped his wings an(i m.ide 
the mountains. In the <leseription given by Catlir: ot the relig- 
ious eeremonif> whicli prevailed among the Mantl.ins Ix'tore 
and after the in it i ait on ot their young men as warriors, he says: 
Ttie M mdan religious ceremony commences not on a par- 
ticular dav ot the year, but at a particular season, which is 
<irsignated by the lull expansion ot the wihovv leaves ; (or ac- 
co'ciing to their tradition the **twtg the bird brought home was 
a willowbough and had tulUgrown leaves nn it.** The bird to 
which they allude is the mourning or turtle dove, and lH*ing as 
thev call it a medicine bird, it is not to Ix* destroyed or harmed 
bv any one, and even their dogs are instructed nt)t to <lo it in- 
jury. During the ceremony a ligure is seen approaching ; the 
IxkIv of this strange |H.*rsonage, which was chiefly naked, was 
p tinted white, resembling at a little distance a white man ; he 
Wore a rolK* ol lour white woli skms, tailing from his shoulders, 
on his he.id a splendid head-dress ot two raven*s skins; in his 
lelt hanii a pipe was cairiously carried as il ot great impor- 
tance. Alter passing the chiets and braves, he approached the 
meilicine or mvstery lodge, which he had the means <3l'openmg 
and whicli hacf been rehgiouslv closed during the year. While 
prepar.it i(»ns were making in the medicine hxlge Nu-mohk- 
muck-a-nah, **the lirst or only man,** traveled through the village, 
stopping in tront ol every man*sl(Kige and crying until the owner 
came out and askeci who he was and what was the matter. 
To whicli he replied bv relating the sad catastrophe which had 
h.ip|H'ned on the earih*s surface by the overflowing of* waters, 
sa>ing that he was the only i>erson saved from the universal 
calamity, that he landed his big canin: on a high mountain in 
the west, where he now resides ; that he has come to open the 
metiicme Ii>dge which must needs receive a present of s)me 
edg*'<l \Oii\ from the owner of every wigwam, that il may b- 
sacritKed ti» the water : for he savs, " if this is not done there 
will l>e another flood and no one will l>e saved, as it was with 
>uch t<H)ls that the big canoe was made." Having visit»*d every 
liKlge and wigwam during the day and having received such a 
present at each, he returned at evening and deposited them in 
the medicine lodge, where they remained until the afternoon of 
the i.ist day ol the ceremony, when they were thrown into the 
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river in a deep place from a bank thirty feet high* and in the 
presence of the whole village, from whence they can never be 
recovered. These were undoubtedly sacrificed to the Spirit of 
ihc Wilier. 

Catlin, with this description of the ceremony of the big 
canoe, the medicine men, the gathering of the knives, brings in 
a tew remarks in reference to the symbols. He says the num- 
ber four seemed to be sacred; the ceremony lasted four days; 
there were tour medicine men who searched the tour parts of 
the ramp or village: there were four groups ol dancers; four 
sacks of water, resembling large tortoises, were placed on the 
floor; four men were selected to cleanse out the lodge; four car- 
dinal points were symbolized; tour skewers were placed as in- 
strumeiils ot torture in the arms and legs of the warriors; four 
sacriticfs were made; four colors; and narrates that there were 
four tortoises which supported the earth; they carried dirt on 
their back, though he brings in the idea of forty days, as the 
butl.ilo dance was repealed four limes, eight times, twelve times, 
sixteen times in the >UiCessive daxs.* 

Among the civilized races the tradition of the flood is com- 
mon, but it is there assf)ciati'd with the (iivinily ol ram, and with 
the water cult as it is in the uncivilized. Here, too, we find the 
s.iine pfi iiliarities. The ser[>ent has a part m the great catas- 
trophe; a while (lod is the lulture hero who answers to the 
Noah ot iht* Hible, btit hi.s lii^^torv is in contrast witli the culture 
h(T(H's <»t the UMi'iviIi/ed. "^riK* Fair (loil vields to his enemv. 
TexiallipcH a, who is a very Loki,or god of evil, whose symbol 
is the serpent; but he e>capes to the pyramid of Cholula, in 
contieclion with whiih there is still a traditi'm of the flood; he 
withdraws from this ;tnd takes his canoe made ni serrnrnt skins 
and I ro»e> the water, |iromi>«ng to return again. This tradi- 
tion <ir ^•ory of the I''air (»od lias been interpreted by Dr. Brin- 
tr>n as a pel >on if ic.it ion ot the sun h^ivini^' a contest with the 
god (.1 (iaikne>s. Others, however, maintain that he belonged 
to a r.ue d;tlerenl tiom the one tie civilized; that he created a 
new religion, ba>ed on fasting, patience and virtue. The AxtcC 
Neptune, or water god, w.is 'I'laloi , whose image is painted 
l^ret-n .iml .i/iire, re|»reM-n!in;» tin- v.iiidus >h.it!es ol water. It 
is arrnrd \\:*'.i a w.irui, twisted in:o a spiral, emimg in a sharp 
pi 111', in ii-pii «vn:.iti'in (ri a thundi r hoi*. Tl.iloc had a chapel 
(•n !:.i- tup of the :^'reat '.miple di Me\:io, as important as that 
of I iu:'/.:i:p"i It'll. w:!li wl.iih :t was i nnnected. On the day OC 
the teas! (;t t!.r 'llii'-i s the priests o\ the-^e ministers of the |;od 
ot wa'ers I't'cnk !!ienis<i\i> to the I.igoon f»f Citlatepetl, sit- 
u.i'eii a lew ni:!es !ri.ni Me\:v»», tM i ul tiie reeds tor decorating 
the al'.ir. 

•■ .ill '. - N r" '. \;: If ■ .III II. t .-li-. \ I-: 1 .1 1,;' 1 rf* 



K\l*I^)KATION (»K TIIK HorKWKU. MoUMiS. 3.V» 

EXPLORATION OF THK HOPEWELL MOUNDS. 

Thi* ^roup of mounds in ihc lenler of llopcwcll^s carlh- 
workii u) escribed on pa^c 26 of Squier and Davis* volume an 
ihc Claikc carih-workji) has been explored by ihe World's 
Columbian Exposition Survcv under tlie direction of Pr<»f. F. 
W. l^utnam, the rtehl work lK'in;» in charjje ol Warren K. 
Moorehead. The efli^y mound, so called Ixnause of the stone 
rfli^ies contained in it, was 510 feet lon|;, 190 teet broad, and 24 
feet hi^h. 

There are Iwenlysix mounds in the ^roup. Filtcen have 
been exploretl. Over i^o photographs wrre takrn. The sur- 
vey has l>cin out since Aprd 6ih. The as.Histants found: 7,232 
flint di^ks, a 16-pound cu. axe, i Pacific coast stone bowl, 7 
platttirm pi|H*s, 11 >mall and lar^e cu. axes, 2,500 sheets mica, 
7xS to 12x15 inches, 22 tine .*pear heads, 50 «:oppcr s|>ool- 
fih.i)Hd objects, 5,000 bi-ads, i/X) pearls, 10 eltars isome of 
v^liich were taken out entire*, 500 wolf, bear and panther tusks, 

4 shell ornaments, i\ busvicon and pyruia shells, 120 skeletons, 
awls, needles, carved Ixmes, galena, celts, perforated humeri, 
IxMr tusks set with |H'arls,etc. The firld notes cover 200 pages. 

The structure was divided into six seciicms, on account of 
its great size, of 80 teet in width. At the present two sections 
onlv have lH*en carried to the bottom, a distance of 24 feet, 
anci a great many skeletons of the brachvcephalic type of crania 
have been unearthed. In tlie top of the M-cond cut we under- 
fitand that an etFigy of a panther, made in outline from standing 
stones, was discovered; its dimensions corresponded with the 
effigy mounds of Wisconsin, from 80 to <>o feel long. This 
efl1i*;y seems to connect the last builders of the mounds with the 
Dakotas of the west. The finds at the bottom of the cut were 
dillerent. The other excavations will be completed some time 
in February. 

In the second cut, 200 feet west of the east end of the etiigy, 
a deposit of skeletons was lound near the north side lying upon 
the base line. The base of the mound had been burnt hard, 
and the earth above this cement-Hke floor was interslratified by 
lavers of sand and gravel. 

.•MI the skeletons were in hollows or dome-shaped caves 4 or 

5 feet in height and half fiUed with earth. Near the north end 
ot the second cut lay a male skeleton 1 1 feet from the surface 
and upon the ba.se line. The description published in the daily 
pajHTs ot this **king,** as they callea him, was not far from the 
truth. There were wooden horns at his head in imitation ot 
buck antlers, 22 by 19 inches, having five prongs on each side. 
Thin sheets of copper coated the wcmkI. These singular horns 
were attached to a helmet -shaped head-dress reaching from the 
upfier jaw to the cKcipital bones of the skull. Pearl beads, 
both from tresh water mollusks and from the ocean, covered 
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portions o( the b<jdy. Hundreds of ordinary shell beads, bear 
t('t*th whole and also sawed and split ones, bear and eaf^Ie 
claws, copper spool-shaped objects, copper disks, etc., covered 
the chest and abdomen. A large plat lor m pipe, a beautiful 
agate spear-head, four cop|>er plates, cane from the south coated 
with copper, etc., covered the chest, back and sides. 

A full report ot the discoveries at the Hopewell farm (which 
consists of hundreds ot copper, mica, shell, bone and stone or- 
naments) will be made in rrot. Putnam's and Moorehead's re* 
ports published under the auspices of the World's Columbian 
Exposition in iSo.v 

o 

THK c OIAWIHIAN hXI'OSlTlON. 

Archaoloj^y and cthn()U»^y arc likely to be so represented at 
thf \\'orhr> I -'air as to ^ive tlu* science an impetus in this country. 
The Natmnal Museum and Smithsonian Institute will have a 
lar;;f' nuiiihcr ot" sprcinu-ns in the j^'overnmcnt buildin{^, includ* 
iii;^ ri'lics of iliL* >ioncaj^i', cist^ of the pucljli»s and specimens of 
sculpt art- from (."antral Americi. Therr will he representatives 
ot ihr ill tTc rent tribes in their native costumes, civili/ed and un- 
civil i/e^i. I)r. *riii»ni.is WiNon .mil I'rof. ( ). T. .Mason will have 
ch.if;^ • of this. Tip- v.inous St.iles will aNo have arch. vol o^ical 
exiiilnts, w hicli will ciMisist «»! tin* relic-* < ollccted by sDcicties 
atiil !•>• uTJiviiiuaU. We h.ue ii.nl letter^ from parlies in Orejjon, 
in I i:n ^-i-r. in M:>-o'.im anil»>tli'T States, whicli show that the 
prr. atf • i'.ie. ti'»n-. n- ime ot* whicii are very v.iluahle. will l>c sent 
ti» ( li:«.t.; • ■iii'ltr ihi- care ot* tht: State Comrni^shMiers. We had 
hopMJ lh.it tJj' ^■' State exhihits would he m.issed together where 
t)ie\- i.Milil he ^c n .ml compareil I'erh ip** the safest way for 
ihi- .■■•ilf' ii)i^ I- to put them under th--- larr of the State Com- 
miNsioner^ 

rii*- lar^i'^l .ml \i:*< e\lHl»;::.»n will hj under the care of I*roC 
I'll! nun. 'aIio i>. pruvin^ a very etlKient chief of the department. 
Thi I'- willhe an imnienM iju.intity of .Mt)unil-builders' relics, some 
lit" tli'-rn I ntir ly new, liavin^ iu-»t hern iliscovered. There will 
lie I ir ;e • oil- 1 tinriN from th*- (" itT-«!wellers and Pueblos, also 
troMi tilt- n 'rtiswi -t i -ast anil 1: mi California. There will be 
frji!.hiuct!'»n'. i!i planter of' ■■■•ni'- ul the most interesting anti- 
• ] : t:;'^ "t Ilo'iihir.ts an-l Vuc.i!an It is ex|K-cted that all the 
liv.n^ ra- ■ • w.!' !»'• represent il in costume, anil their peculiar 
ii: . !• - II? !:!•■ r- ;»:e-i rii- i! hy temporary structure^. The 4»ppor- 
t-.ip..r\ \\ .V. ti.u- !n- :.;;veM n\ loinparin^ th-- historic and prehis- 
:>r.r. tli-j < i\ .;:/.'-•! .i:i«i the unciv.li/eii. If rr«)f Putnam could 
Ml i!Ki^; ■ t ■ I'l.n,; t".;ether the antiquities of India. Assyria and 
} -.ft, ' s» v..i!i\- those whi«.h an <.vnih<>f:c and illustrative of the 
iU' : !i! r- "s.;! ns i'f tliv Kast. he \s" :!«! make the exhibit well 
:■ . ij ii.iiip'.ttc. It is to b" h »;»ed this vv:ll he done. 
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THK MrSi:UM AT ClIK A(;o. 

'I hr ilircclors of t!ir Arl Institute .mil thf nftici th <»f !h«- Ctiin- 
mcici.il CIiili. ut Chicago, have rccmtly w.iitci! on I'rot rutn.ini 
aiui .i^kiit Inm ti> };ivc a plan for a Mu>cutn uhuh >l).ill l>c ts- 
ta^ll^lli.-(I in the city. '1 he plan uhich skmis tu be nin^t tavor- 
ahlv rectived is one uhieh milxdies nianv featuris ot the- Na- 
tional MuNeiim, except it is ti* be d-ntroilet! by stoLkh«>(tK-rN. 
with a |K'rmanent ilireetor at the iuad. It i'' to rnibrace .i!l de- 
|>artnientN ot natural history, anthropology, as well as s|>ecinirns 
of r'lne arts. Mich as painting, statuary, etc. *Ihis m<>\einent is 
timely. t«r tlu- (\>!i.nibian I'.xpoMtion will brin^ to^ethi r articles 
uh:ih ut'Uiii never be ^-ent tu ( hicaj^o except tor tins I he 
( f-ntenn:al Exhibition at I'hilaiielplna hits fumisheil a leSM>n. 
1 lie N.itional Miisiitin r«cei\itl \er\' Iar«'e concessions lri»ni the 
Centennial t.\poMti(»n. rhii.uleiphta rcce ivci! no iK-rnianeiit ben- 
c l-l A niusL-uni is neeiie*! at the West. There is nothing; worthy 
the nanie in the Interior at ptesent. ( hica^o is r.ipuily becum- 
in^ a literary center. St-nie «■! the largest and best universities 
ai ii coi'.ei^es are leicated uilliiti I ;> > niiles. 1 he ee!ii«.atin^ fetrce 
there ts in .i nui-eum weiuidbe ieit ;<-i miles a\iay. It is fortu- 
nate that C hua^*! business nun •*ee- this ami are making a move- 
ment toward establishini; "^ui h a MusLi:m. We heipe that it will 
I e iairie (i through. 
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fry. i(y JiiMin WiiiiMir. Iltiiii;littiii. MittiiM «V ('<• Is'il. 

A \«iyakr«' of ilioi'iiwry i*ii tltt* »«*:t of lili-ratiirt-. with the ti,!iirf of ('••liiin* 
Ini- l.ki* a i'i>i tirifiil (liiiily mi ii in lti«* ili^tatn**-, hmiHiI |-4Tti;i|t« Ik* ihf In-^t 
«lfo4 'ii<ti«in wliii h (otiM N* ^ivni iif ttii*> \mm\ hi a ^iii^'lt* MMiivriir. Thfrt* 
M-«*ii.* 1<>U- »!• inurh iiliM-iirity iiUMit ihv t*arly In-tury nf ('oIumiImI'- liiiii*^*if 
tliAt tt.r iiMtt.iir liH^ lo ffin* ii|>4>n till* fairiti-?*! tnitl*. utiirh riuiy U* I'mn- 

Iiar«-<1 til :i.f larMil U^tn^ \i\***u tin* m'h «)Hin\ ti» iimki* out th«* |iii'tiirc nf 
*i*liiii.)>i:«. .1- i-tiif i> till thai ••! Stiaki^iifan*. Tin' uurk ■•fi-iplnrutinri aiitnii); 
tiiaiiti- ri|>!*. iilil iNH.k". iim|if ainlutlifr N«iiir<if i>f iiif<*riMatiiiri hn- U-fri iihM 
(ai hiiiily i!iiiif. Ib-i|«it^ iioi, liiimfVdT, r«-iii h \\ir :ii^|»r;itiMiii f itii* •uljfi t 
uiit:'. 1.1' .irri\<'« mX \\iv%\ip\'*>\ft\ nf AiiMTirji Ttit'ti tlif uuttiKf )i»» |>idiri -ail' 
iiij. .11. <1 t.i' -!rik«f» i*ut «nh frr«-«liiii> u tiirh :ii.|«arip mtiTi-l In tin- narruiixi*. 
TLi* \.i!i:f xf ttir tlr>t |iait <•( thr Unik lii*o .n mIimI i1 «)•><•- imt |«>]I ra!hrr 
lli.ll) :\m H!..it ;l iliH** Irll. Il hi— at ]tiit>t. f).i« iiifr:* iti.it il (?ive»> t).«- «•! t.iT 
fii'li' - f U.* }>.« t>irf fri'iii titai h Lh h tiA> lH«*ti •Uam k !•> »i|i li w ritrr- a- Ir\ iiit; 
aiul l':i«Mi!i. Wiiipiif c*li|ip till- « ihk" "f lli«-*f tiiiUL'HiAiiM- uri"i-r-. l-iit l.i* 
>ri\t- .1 l.«-i!«T |->rtrait. of. at i<aM. a fairi-r ••ti<*. than Mr. II. II. iUi:<Tiift. 
»!.•• \.»' ui)<lrr!.tki'ii Iti jihIk*!* lit- rliarmAtrr *»f i'*Ani\A'\\^ fn lu a t-ritPai 
••tai.'!;- .nf Itaiirriifl vlaplirf, but \Vin«Mir iiit^ iirariT tothi* lint*. W'v in*^<, 
t" (•■■ "•.it* :!.•■ ••iprr«»;iiii iii tlit* Matur nliiih ttit* nihiT arti^t^ liaxr ^'i.t-n. 
niir !,• r> wi.r«i..|> rf-^-rivt* a »i-t l>!aiiki-i : l-.ji a- tlif tiarrati^r i-riHC-ttN. 
«ii.-) till- till!- art* !>ri<Ui{lil <i<it. tlit* iiiat;ii:('iif*r 1 1- iif ihi* man •••mt^ lifli k ai.<l 
«•• r.Kir.i-l ti«-l|i atliiiirr liiiii. nntwith-lathlin^ \ i* flum*^ aiitl iiii|4 rfi'iiiuiifi. 
Tlif |> r'. rai!* nf r-itiiiii)<ii" wtiu-h ha\«* \Hft\ i>4tiiiti-«t an* n-i'tiNliii itl in ltii»i 
\>'Imii.i' .ml iit-i r:f-iii>n« nf iticiii ^ivMi l»y ttirauihnr. Any nnt* « Im Iunk^ 
iii«iii t!.f««- (N.rirait^ mil Im- iiitpri »*»i'i| with tin* thnn^'lit that In* wa.<^ a nian 
of »:r«ai funt- nf i haraiirr, hut thi* wnndvr in that wiili »o miirh |M.\cTf\ 
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aii-l <"• iitHMv ilisapiHiiiitniciitff. nn<I no miirh of a fftninlc to in>t a hcAriog; 
ttiat li<» niiilil )i ivt* prnviMl HO ^r«*at h rnmiiiiiinlcr. Tht* |Nirt raits an* an ^m- 
liiws: 1 LiCii";!'*' iiLi|t : 2 .l<>iivtn^*,th(MMrli(*tit «*nfrraviMi liki*m«B; :t. The 
Fliirmrf ColuiiiliiH: 4. YiiHi*/ OoIiimiIhh; Tt De Hrv/; li. The hunt of To- 
liiiii'iii- :it llaivunti. Tli«* InNik contains uIho iMirtraitH of Man*n i*olo ; Imm 
(h— ar». a v«'ry reiiiarkaliU' iiuiii ; ol MH{r«*llHii; of (*orlcz; of Keniinaiul 
Hii-1 I-alM'llu; of tilt* limtht'r of ("oliiinliiH, mikI Hcvcr.tl othen*. The maps 

whirli arc n^proihi 1 an*, however, thi* U*9<t orth«- iiiijut vahiuhle entrrav* 

iiiL"* in tlir liftiik. They an* worth nothing a^ pirtnri*}*, hut area wonilerfal 
Mnin'f of iiifiiriiiatioii. Tht•^>l' show the* pro>!ri*s< of <liricovery even when 
iiiMtti-ii'li'il hv any letter press The pietnn' nf the shifiH of M*^) aoil the 
ratheilrtil nf (^»r•l•lva an«l SeviUe ^'ii'e aililitional interest. Tnere are ii«)me 
|H)iiit> to intereHt ethniil<i;;ists, ux, for iiHtain'f. the ih«srription of the isarlicfli 
a^ ini^iiie^ of Sail !> iininu'o an<l the lUhaiiia Ixlan^Is, m* oinipan**! with the 
C.irili-. a lat-r ran*. The^i* wiTe I'annihaN The earlier rai'e. tlie author 

think -i, may tiave 1 n tlie remnant of thf Kumiiean river ilrift; they had 

iieeii iMiiiriiea 'I i-4 I In* ocean hv tii«' I'urreiiti to the (*anari«*<*, an^l from the 
(*anaiie!- til tlie riahaiPMb. He t^iiotes from I'rof W. K. ltnM»ks, who hae 
iiia«le a -til Iv nf th«* hori«-s fimiM in thi' r«ivi*s of the Itahaniaii, ami who r^ 
)>-irT« ttia^ tiif«e in Urate a nuiNcirar. ht-avy p(*opte, with protiilierant jaw^ 
j-liipimr i-ve-, piiiii'l -kiill-. tl.itt-ni*»l on the fonOiea'l— "a n-^iilt Hintnilarly 
fiiiliripi'iik; Colnnitiii-' r-ayiiik! th.it hi- ha 1 He«Mi pei»|iie with hri»aiier lieaiu 
than hf lia«l evrr "■iin " 

/■i.r'i; )fff'x .liiM.fir; 'f.f /-ilu*. Wy .I'li-epti Tyli-r. (^m^'n-k'ational Suntlaj 
^. jii't! jiiil I'uMi-hiiij ** ii'ii-rv. 

Till- ;- a i!iapiiiinj li'»ik h i- a- iritiTf-lini; :i- a Inj-ik nf travel^, hut ia 

iiiiire m-irn- tiM* tluiii iln- iiiaj-iriiy ..I -tiili \ k«*. Mr. TyliT aiiil hi«« wife 

wi'ri-\«T\ -»!• •■i--liil ni;--;i»ii;tr ,1— Ml ^'■■isili A frir.t; -unif ot the ni««st remark* 
a^'ic M'-m'.'" t'llliiMi-l t!<-!r !.i>i->r» < hn-iuin riviii/. itMh wah intniiliicvii 
in*" \ 'n a h\ thiM ini-iii'- i'ticir'- \vi-re !;\i*- wi-ll -(terit. Thi* efianife wafl 

iP-T iifi! V Ml Till' i-\s-i ii.i''- •f t hi- I I'll-. l>'iT Mill' rail ^i-*- fri>iii the |Mirtraitj»iftC 

t)ii- ''..ii h iiii-n \\ 111 Mi-n- !i .i> \i*t*- an>l prtM )i»t*- th.if a ^till ^nMter I'hanffw 

I..I-1..I \>T \\\f I h.ir.i- fi-f i.j'il.i- I |.!.'. Tin- p>rtrait nf ^lr. Tyler is 

■J .'■•1 :i- .1 !r ■ii::")-:i.' an I i- ii;STi-iirij . I'U» ti.a! -if Mr-. TyU-r i* very 
W iiii.ir: J. 

In ?!■•• IiiM- "t ari ). i il^jy .iin! •■Min<>!-'jy. m;«>«iiinar:i-« are ai-knowlc^l|reii| 
I.. )••■ uHi t<i! Mr. '\'\ \*'T 1- n'lt .in i\- ipf .on. a- lln- f* !•■» :nif n^itei* taken el 
raiil'ii. wii -li i\\ I ill- /.ij!ii»- he!ii'\i* in a ''iril 'if heaven whii'h. they ley, 
i'.inii- I i-A n 'I :r .11/ .1 f h'intii-i -!>!!ii. tin* 'hNtnro viati ti fur the ap|iearance 
iii'iiii^ liii'i .mi <!-•■ ihi- lat \n aiii.Mint Mm- liL.'h(niiik' Mirk* on the hutjL 
Till- /.M 1- .iri- -M.ik'- \% 'r-!i: jii-r- , \%!ii-n tin- lii-ly il-i"* the fnt,ny*i i^ mp- 
|.ii-i -t til f iki- M|> .t- alni'li' Ml .1 '>ii ikf. If :tii iirtfr •.linitM )if kim*il in tike 

• l.iv mill' It nri-l n-it !<i* n-M. *\i-\ triti a I'l-rtam ain-iiint nf niant^>ilTerill( 
fill !• ir "f tin* !• -■IJ". I'm- "**.*'t \i»\lij a w it«T anMii.il. Tntemi^m of the 
li''»i kmiI I- ■-•riiiniri pr.iv<r ;- < :l>Ti'-i fN-fnrf anil after an animal !■ 
k.: fi \n.f-!rai -]MriT- .in- t In- ••h-.-.-t- •.!' /. ijn ^nnr^liip ; Hpirit iloctorv 

• .•!iiMi>>ii. tliry -\%i,ir t.\ till -j-ir.t ••!' flu- /-i!ii kihir* that nitne nf th< 
«■!,-•-;. i .i*Mn I 'n !^i> \%>>r-liM- "* !li»-.r f-irftaMiiT- A ymin;! man i« Mim^ 
T 'II. ■ -•■••!i w.'t. .1 p. I r ••; iIiht h'irn- ar*a> lif| T i hi- firi'lieaii. while alioQi 

!. - !!• . K ari- -'? Ml.' -• ']:\T I"- ?. .-li. ]'. -. ..! i-r-M'ii.lilt> -km, rlawn of hinla 

.ii. '. -r:.ii ' .1." ••: ■:.•• !.• Miiv 1 !.•• itiftTMr <-f an ha>>i!athin i» nU|tKCPtiTe ; 
\\.t ;.ri-| '..ill' ,'.i-a':-i-r like i-x- .i\.i!:>in ii; thi- i »-iit<-r nf the t1*Hir. with B 
r ■ ir- Mi! .' - \ Mi> l.*'^ hull. To kit-: ::r»' hran N an<l ti-hi"* fmni M^attering; 
1 •- i' ■ r -:\ s-« • jft-;. ;ir»- i 1/ ,1- l.i'."- .1- a l.-i^hiMil. i>ha|^>«l more like e 

r w "l.a i -.I' ' .• 'T !l I' -•■■n- - in wlii-'f. Iiiii.tn rtifii an«l n*reala 
~ :■•! \ » r.i.k ■ - -iii-.x .1 ■ ..;.fi •: ifi •! -m.i.; h'lT- arran«^««l atMHit a cIi 

.1' r.-r,- >' wr ■ '.. ' *-■•• • i" i ?• ! t'n- r.tr- ari- ma>le of Iohk wattlM 

' : .'-. '.' - • !i :- ->r m!...*. ,iri- f.i-'iiii-! .n thf t r 'in 1. tin fnpa llPhed 

• J. • . r .4«'. r,^. • i^k" • il»..' f-.-: :- -■;: |H.T»i-.! hv horiz-mtal |h)Im Ratiag 
<:--■-. 'w ' ■'! ::■•:•■ ;;.r.j!i' j-.-*- .n '.'n- ! ■:• !},,. *M,.,ke ha« ni> ehimiMJ. 
l ■ ■ • !■ w - .I'l- -■ i.i " w ■ -I'l. -'.M.:- .1'.. .-:! r -.•■ Miilii- hik'h, on which thi^ 
t. .• • ,.;• M'. r. ] :,•■ /;'':>• iiri- V Ml |>r>>ii'l -I fl.nr *-!a^»>rate head-«lrMi to 

• • J .' .!• I :.'..it f w.rl. l!.e Ki'"tli^'h 
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THK kl.LICiloN OF THK MOUND lU'IMMlRS 

H\ Sin-Mrs I ). I'lM 

\Vc have iiii(icrt.ikcn iii this chapter to [[Wl- a in.ip of the re- 
li(;ion ol the M >utitlbuiliiiT». To some it m.iy Ncem to be a 
Uti>pi.in St. hem 'w*. only h.ised it;)<in speculation. \nii we maintain 
that the effirt is not only useful in ^;lVln;^ us more tiefinite con- 
ceptions ill' the ilitTerent phases of that religion, but in reahty is 
correct m its classification. The following |urticulars will show 
this: 1 The reli^it>us systems in the map correspond to the ethnic 
divisinn.s of the Mound-builders' ternt^try which wc have already 
made. These divisions indicate that there were different races 
occupying different districts, and the present view not only con- 
firms this, but indicates that the races had systems of relif;ion 
which were distinct and chlTerent from one another. 2. The 
ilassilKation of the reli);i«>us system rorrcs(>onds with that of the 
works and relics, and so proves that the reli|^if>uscult had much 
to do in ^ivin^ them their s|K*ciaI characteristics 3. The map 
shows that there waft a nrogrei^s in the reh^tous euh which 
i orresponded to the other lines ol pro^jress made hv the Mound- 
builde's. The different stages ot procress may Ik* recognized 
in each district as we pass over the M'>und-huilders* territory. 

4. The different phases of nature worship given by this map 
have Ix-en recognized among historic races. We maintain that 
they really ori|;inated among prehistoric races. Some of these 
are rude and primitive, but they wanderfully illustrate the sys- 
tems that prevailed in ancient times, and help us to understand 
the ori|;in and j^rowth of the different historic faiths. They seem 
to t>e mere su|M'rstitions and unregulated fancies of rude savages ; 
but in them we find the beginnings of that extensive system 
which (;rew into so many elaborate faithk and forms. We are thus 
brought to the threshold of a great mystery and in the midst o 
a deep problem, the whole field of comparative religiooa having 
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siuiiii'nly opened before our vision, and the relation of man*tt 
ri'li^Mon to his environment rising like a mountain in the back- 
Ijroiind. 

5. ThtTc was evidently a supra-naturalism amon^^ the native 
rai es, which was dim and hhadowy, but as, amon^^ the Mound- 
l)uil(i(.*rs. It embodied itself in the relic's and in the earth- works 
it becomes an object of' study, and so we may define each phase 
bv reterrini; t<i these material forms. We do not claim that any 
one sy>tem Aas exclusive of' all others, for the systems are often 
minified to^^ether; yet there was such a predominance of one 
over the other that we may take the map as a fair picture of the 
diflerent svstems. 'I'he complications /ire, to be sure, numerous 
and the tokens varied, but the geographical divisions separate 
them sutlicirntlv so we may actually decide what the character- 
istics of each ruU was. 

6. 'I^lie divisions in the map correspond with the divisions oi 
various Indian tribes or races, which are known to have inhab- 
ited the country .it tlie time of the openin;^ of history, thus 
show in i^ that there were ethnic c:aises that produced the ditlcr- 
eiil sv •items i»f reli;;i*»n .irnon;; tluni. There is a wonderful 
correspondence between llu* >\ stems which prevailed in the 
modern Indi.iii .ind the rniiuiui-))iiildin;^ period, showing that the 
native race** were .ilVectt-d |)v their >urr<»uniiini's. 

1 ill- reli;M'tijs sfntiii'iiit was ^tr«»n;^ ain^n;^ the native raccN of 
Am* !!• .1 It >t' 111- t'« h.ivi ni.mili >tid it^rlf in ii:lTerint ways in 
ilittcp Mt iMr.!!!*:!--, -ii"W 11;^' tli.it 1! u.is iv«ry where subject to 
ihi* ;ntl;i' ri« «• '•! i liin.ilr. ^mi, mi iieiy. .uvl phv^ii.ii ^urntund- 
iii'.;^ It I.ir,;i-!y p.irl>>(>k ••! the- • li.ii.i> t'l •'! n.itiirf woiNhip. but 
"beyni the i.ivv ••1 n.itiit.il <!< vt I'>|>ii)' nt It we take a map of 
til' ' 'iM^jni 11! ind Mt.iw liMi- ,iii"--^ 1!. ""niewhat corrcspond- 
111,.; !<• the linr^ III' !.ititn«!r. \vi will tind tli.i: this map n«»t only 
rt-prt 'fits tile- i!:l(t-ii nt 1 Inn.it' > .ir.tl 01 • ii|MiiMii>, ))ut the re- 
■i^i' -:u *A till- .ilMiri;.Mii« n \\ h.it i> nii.re. th<'^c diitt rent relief lons 
Aii! ' ii.!i:.i. ' iii.iiiy .ill • t t!ii»si 'V^-t* uiN which have been 
.iMi;!r'l '•• n. 1*111' WM'^liip >ii. 11:1. nil iM jTrv.iiIin^ am«»n;; the 
.1 t"i'-.'!^ -1 thf III ith .iii;ini-in liav:nj^ "t^ ili;el abode in the 
riir--! li' !: !-'!!!r Ml. i* ^ ch:- : ^wa\ .mmti^ the hunter tribes 
•!i .t : :i ■.'.!! 'i 'li ■■iirrr\ ri- .1 !;:■ i ::.i::i ••! tlu" .inat lake^: 
^' r; ■ y.* -.x--:-' :- n 'h- in! ! :r it. ^ :!i W'-fNhsp anion*^ the 

.•:. ::. t:. . ,111! .i;i .1 ;..,•■ -t-i.^r "• :lii- iMiure worship 

in: :i *\\ .'/■'. i ■. «• ■ : 'Ji i^liwf-! 

I' :■ : r r- r-Tli*-." ■.i.j;!'.'. It!:- fr!: • on I'f the Mmind- 
f . A , : - t:. i* •!: 'r. y :- !':n.! in the- physical cnvi- 

• r.- :.• I: :■: !l :n ' .:■ a.i- i s\ ••ii tn ili-.i-^lratm^; the 

! . • r . ■ . ii r- I'll I'l ■• s i»:i .t^ \v.i\- ti- the higher 

':» •- : 'i '!:■ ':\:-> '■ ::'■-;• :il- : Im \\\c ^'r.tiie^ of social status, 
;.:■■ ' ■ r ■ ;••" :.i;'li.- i. di-trLt-- .iiii"::^ ihr M^und-buddera, 
i-'i •■' '■ •ui'iliri :::•• m. it; r;.i! rrl:i> .iiiil tokens which are 
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to bi- f.-iiml in tht- «ii(fcront tlistiicis. Ihc (iictiire wlii«li is prc- 
Bt-ntril by the l.iri;er map is innccnU-tlcil into .1 vni.ilk-r com|>.»ss. 
tlicililViTiiit fiiriiis 1)1 n-ilurt- M'(>r->hi|i ii.iviiii;riiihiiilitdtliciH'.dvcs 
in the w.-rkN .iml n-lic <>f Uiih :iiyNtc:ri<>iis |K:i>|>le. Here then 
wi- h.ivr ,» -ilietiulc by which ui- may .l.is^ify thi- thltcrt-nt -.y^- 
Icm^ ■f thiy .i|)]HMr lM-h>rc >i« Ki-ci>^nizin^ the vatii>it% .(bori);- 
rial n-!i^i<in-> 111 the (btt'in-iit ilislml-. wr I'lml 111 them the v.iriiiuK 
]ih.iM-s i>1 iijiiirc wor^hiiv .ind -u i .m tolluM- ih-ii worship through 
Its .hlT.Tcnt -i.ty.,", 

Thf onlti .if siiciC'-sT-.n in the line of ^runlh, w-mhl Ik- .ibout 
^s lollows \V(.- fiiiit a trace- "f aniiiu'-m prt-iloiiiin.it in;; Jtiion]; 
the wiM tribes, vthich c--n-.istiil in n'^mt; •' ^«»"1 '" 'Vcrythin^, 
l.iit this |>TC\aiiin)' aiiton^; the Mound ljii]M('r\ U-il them to lalci- 
i;rcat cart- m erecting biin.il mounds and in di-pi»ittni: ri-hcs in 
them. 

The Naiiieanmilw .r^hipthitlt )th< n ttiM tnb.s tothc rcco^'- 




nition ot the .inimals js their divinities led the Mound-builders 
to erect anima! ctli^ies on the m>iI The system of sun worship 
which led the d^ncultiirist to ret^ard the sun as his ^real divinity 
uouhl lead the Moundbuihlirs to embody the sun symtmls m 
theit works. The system which led the civni/ed laces tn erect 
vast pyr.iiiiido of stones and con:>ccrate shrines to the -un divm- 
ity on the summil, induced the Mou ml- builders to erect their 
e.tith-works in the >liai>e of the pyramids and pi.ice images ujxm 
the Mimmit%. Thr-e ditTerent pha^e^ ot nature worship only 
iKu-tiat'- the law uf |Mrallt-| deveiopntent, a law uhich prevailed 
in ;>rehi^;.-ri> trilK--. as well a^ in hi-lonc. We are. however, to 
ri'iiienilKr tiiat lluie ar<- no hard and <a>t laus by which the.se 
.y.tciti- wi r.- «i';i.ir.ttcd, tor they were blended t-'i;ethcr cvery- 
M ii- re. ih' i-iiiy . I. lien nee lieini; that one -yteni wa» mote prom- 
n< n; than the otlicr We take the d^fTeieni •hstricts and learn 
n. .ill till w.-tk* and relics that these enibo.lud the reli^'ions of 
the M'und builders, but at the same lime see the shadm); of unc 
into till' other, and .ivoid making (he divisions .iibitrary. 

[ I .' t us take the system of animism. This, in the laruer ticid 
and anions th.- liv^n^; races, was the rehijion of the sava^ies and 
belonged t.> the lowest stages of human development. Ani- 
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niisci) |)n-v:ii]i.'(f nmoii^ \hv Mi>und-biiildfrs. Amnn}; them it 
was itlsii the liiurnt form of r(.-lit;ion. Remains of ii are, to be 
sure, ncciisiiirially seen anions the hiyher stajjes. bii( it was. 
niverthelcs^j, :i superstition of llie savafjes. The essence of ani- 
tnisni cunsi-ti'il in aM-riliing a soul to everj-thint;. and making 
till' suul 111' material lliiii;;,s about a-« important as th<; human 
Miul. Tile -.iv;!^!-, whin he buried the body of the dead, depos- 
ited the viirious belonjiinf-s wilh the liody. for he thouuhl that 
the >iiirit w-mld use the weapons and relics in the land of the 
shades. With the Moimd-buililers the s.ime su|)erstition prc- 
v.iiled, but with them it was often the custom to lircak the relics 
in i>ri!er to let out tlie v»u, h was to the same sujierslition 
that clianihiTs and vaults. r<Minblinfj the hou-es and tents of 
till- thiefs. were lift in the centi-r of ilu- motmds and that the 
b..dii-s wire placed iusule ihi-se e.iults The thoujrht wa.i that 
the spirit r rn-iimd ; eviT\' indieidu.d having .i double lodge, one 
bef >r(- death and the other !•> remain inli.ibited alter death. 
We (livi- a series i>l iiii- which illustiale the point* relerrrd 




t". 1: \\u. !i>- iioiiied llial in each ot these the mmnd contain* 
a . )i i;ii!ier, and ill ibe cbatn'i.T are skeletons, and witb the 
.skele;..!!-. AM- leln- wliiili wi-re used in the liie-tiine; the idea 
belli;; liiii liie v.ul needed ibe s ime atier death. The tirst 
h;;iue iM-e )';;■. ii lihi-'lrales a mound situated on the Iowa 
Kiver. a le-iMii \vhet e i.iiiHer i.iies aie known to have lived; 
111 tbi- inouitili- a N'"ne vauh h.ivin^ the >hape ol an arch, and in 
the v.oil; a '.|(i;;le skeleton, siitiiiy, \vi;h a pottery wssei by iu 
>:iie. Tiie iieM (^ee I'ri^s. : uiid ; M-|ne.sen:> a mound liluaird 
ON .. bi-h blutl ..„ ibe Mxi-ipiil Kiver in K.ist Dubuque. la 
i:.;- iinaiiiii \\a- a i eii divxieu into ihiee .ipariments; in the 
i- ii-ia! -n'lr-men; w.-n- e:;;:i' -keieTniis M-.iin;; io a circle, while 
[ii :rii' I eti'et c.[ ;!,e i ir. ie « as .1 lini.kin;; ve.sscl made ot a tea 
s',. 1 : r.e i.-l.r-r 1 1 .:-.iii- -aiii 1m b.ive mmauied cbmoUle-Colured , 
ilii<\ Ml.'ib l.id a \er\ illiiiMee oiior. The whole chambe' 
wa- i..\. ii d wrii .1 la\(r el [■■■le- or Io;;s, above which Were 
^eVel.l: ; iM-r* 1.1 wiiienl, ui.i.ii- pal '.A ol lime Another figure 
'-ee 1-' .;. ,; repiesen'.o a buiial nH'iind cin'.ainin;; a chamher,ia 
the t'<.::oFu <,l wbiibweie sever.d skeleloil-i. a top COrerin|I Ol 
s.inil, a ia\er ot el.iv, a ta\er ot batd il.iy mixed wilh athcs, 
and a :a\er ot mortar over the bones. This mound wm ia 
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Cr.iwttirci Count Vi WiHonMn, io ttie rt- (•ion <il ihi^ i-fliffv mnundn. 
AniitlitT li^iirci^vf Fi^. 41 ri-preHcni« :i chamtHTrci mouni) in 
Mi<t4riiiri. Tlitr vuiitl in lliiit moi.fid win rft't.tnt;ular, nin\ w.is 
liuill and wan laid up wiili utiim-n vi-ry miuh like .1 miKlrrn Imiid- 
tn;;, l>ui li.i!> » paft*:ii;i--w.<v at ibc miU* wlii<'h rvmtndn mh ot iliv 
Kiirnpi-an dm!i or dolmi-ns Ii i* a riTiMikaltl*- Npct-iincn it ihe 
haii.ijw.itk ol' ihe .M.>iiinl-!iu;l.!crn. Wlii-thi-r ihcM- dilVcrtnl 
ill I'libiT^ or V luliii can l>i; ri.-^arilcd a« ri-,.rf»fnlin;; the li<iM4ir4 
(It tlif Moiind-huildc^rii in a quolinn; hul llif lad that (litrv arc 
in liir Kuiial mounds, and so manv ol llicm cont.iin fL-Iiitt and 
rrinaint, would indicate that murh wa* ilio iM-sf. 

\Vc have said that huii.il moumN »( hiin1(.-r inlx-s wi-rc ^uner- 
allv itratilicd. U'l- liml. howcvi-r, (handnrtd nioimits containing 
pottery vcsM-ls near ihr hcail-. a- Ihou^^h thru- was an association 
of the spirit with the \l-ssc1, \Vc rinii aKo t;roups of hMijjc 
Circirs on the sites of vill.i^;<s. hut within thi- .-mles arc Imdics 
ami ri-lii-s, jjivint; the id.a that they wen- hiincd williin the lodjjt-. 
tt wai the custom o( certain irilx-s l.> Imry llic ho.ly on the viry 
spot where lift- hait deiiartid TtiL- ti-ni and its furniture and 



c-piipnients were either burned or removed, but the body re- 
mained where it was. May we not ascribe these lod^^e circles 
to the same Hupcr^tition ^ It was the custom, aUo, of other 
tribes to Imry the body in the very attitude which it assumed in 
" .irtu iih "li-rtis " May nut this explain the peculiar attitude of 
Slime "I the botliis found in the tops ot the mounds, uhere the 
face rots upon the hands, the body on the sides with the knees 
drawn to the chin? It was the custom of the Dakota tribes to 
rt-nvue the sod and expose the soil ft»r the sacreti riles of cer- 
tain feasts, as the Master of Life was sutiposeil to dwell in the 
soil The sacred pi[>cs and other en.blems were placed near 
the fresh earth, as if to l.c offered to the spirit which itwcit there. 
May not this s.tme sii]icr»ti<ion, that the >oul <'t spirit of life wa-- 
in the soil, account for the burial customs which were cmbuiiied 
in the nMund> The same punctillious care over the details of 
burial was observed in prehistoric times that is now seen in the 
ihured ceremonies of the modern historic tribes. We cannot 
dwell u[>on this subject, but, doubtless, if we umlerstood the cus- 
toms of the Mound-builders better, we should find that there 
wa-i not a single item which did not have its special significance. 
(jreat variety is, to be sure, manifested in the burial mounds. 
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carved int«) i^cncalo^ ic.il trees, with the thiindcr-bird (^encrallv 
surmounting the cohinin 

This sy^lcni prcv.iilcci .ininnj^ the Mound builders, e!*|K'i'i.illy 
in the nortliern districts. It was embodied in the c-ffi(;ies which 
are so numerous in the State of Wisconsm. but wms also exercised 
by those people who have left so many animal fijjures made m 
efTi^y (mm standm^; stones which are found in Dakota Descrip- 
tions of th<*se effiijies have be<'n ;^iven by tlu* author in the l>ook 
on " Kmblematic Moumls." Other sjK-cimens have been tliscov- 
ered since the volume was published. We maintain that there 
were three s|)ecific uses made of these effijjies — the same uses 
which may be recof^ni/td in the totem ]>osts of the northwest 
coast. Thev are as follows: 

# 

I The |)erpetuity of the clan name. In the totem |M)sts the 
clan name was minified with the family history, but {generally 
surmounting' the column, the (genealogical record of the family 




bein^^ contamcd in the elal>orate carvm^^s found be low. They 
might he called ancestor |>0!its, for the name or ima<^e of each 
ancestor was given, a ^reat efTort being made to extend the 
genealogical line as far as possible. This same use of animal 
figures as trilial or clan sii^ns. designed to represent the clan 
names, may l>e recognized in some of the old deeds which were 
given by the Ir(H|iiois to the whiles.* Here the bear, the turkey 
and the wolf are drawn on paper to signify the clan emblem of 
the chief. The same custom has been rectigni/etl in the emblem • 
atic moumls. with this difference: instead of being written on 
|>a|>er or carved in wood, in this case the totems were moulded into 
earth uorks; massive effigies of eagles, swallows, wolves, sij-.nr res! , 
bears, p.mther^. turtles, coons, buffaloes and <ilh<T anim.iU. an<l 
havin;: \ic^:\\ placed u{>on the soil to mark the h.il>it.it ot the clans. 
They sefxcd the purpose, because they weie on the hill-top> as 
well as m lh«- v.dleys. and marked n'»t only the sites of villages, 
but the .:aine tirives. the sacrificial ftlaces. the dance grounds and 
iouncil hou*es of the clans. See l''ig /'>. 

2 I he prt»tective jKiwer of the totems is to be noticed. On 
the niirlhwest coast the houseN .ire s«»metime«i furnished with 
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figures iif whales. scr|)L-iits anil other animals. In .some cases 
llu- t-ntrincL- to the house is through the body of a lish ; niher 
ll<>ll-(-^ ii.ive tliL' im.-i^c ol tliL- thunder bird, uilh spread wings, 
[tlaci'd oiiT thf iliiort,v;iy : the entrance of the house bcin^; un 
der the body and between the witijis. The same custom was 
cotnnion aninnt^ ihe Mand.ins ;inil mher tribes >>f ihc prairies ; 
they painted uimn llie outsider i>f their tents the figures of a 
lieer or elk. niakin;; the opetiini; ti> the tent through the body of 
the animal. We have nntieed also amun^ the effii^y mounds 
that figures i>f the s(|uirrels, panthers and wi>lves were placed at 
the entrance-way to the villages, so pi. iced as to give the idea 
that they were Iie^i;,'ned to protect the villat;es. [n all such 
I'.ise'i they were the elan emblems. We have also noticed that 
the clan i-n)tik-ms were placed near the tjame drives, as if the 
protection ••( (he ilan dieinity was invoked by the hunter. 
.Some limes the elan emblem would tie plaeed at a distance on a 
hilltop above the villa^^e, j^imM}.; the idea that there was an over- 
shad'iwi:-^ pre-ience. A l.t^'Tiie ciistom was to seize upon some 
eliO*. '<r rid^e. or knob of laml which had a resemblance to the 
el. in emblem and there j>Iaee the eH'i^^y, as if there were a double 
protection m this; .ininn-n) ,in<l toteini'-m c.mspirin); to 
Mr.-n-tb.n thr lancy. See l-'i-. ; 

I of the totems is to be noticed, 
leat niylh be.irers are the totem 
lev l>e.in-.* that the myths of the 

II .mt -plies up:in the jkosts, and 
.i:ubitii>n ol the jKopIc tu |>er- 

,- myth-- as jiussihte. 

'['lie iud<'ous masks which are st> common in 
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bf.irers, Thesi- masks si-rved tin- s.imc purpose 

.IV biiijiilo-heads .ind e'k-horns did among the 

Diki.t.iv riiiy lieljied to carry out the sem- 

bi.mces of lUc- animals which were assumed by 

'■' ' ■■"" 'I aneiTs at the great feasts, ttie bitflalo dance and 

Imri- l>r-:;i-eharaet<ii/e'l by mutations of the attitudes of 

1 .1- I'he eri'iLies wer-' al-o myth bearers. Groups of 

i:<- r. >ii:i<l uh:ili crir.taiii all the animals that were natiw 

. i,.r. iIm-i ly a-viii mU-.I with human figures |>ce Fig. 8). 

w nil till' atlitii.ii-s and ri l.iti\e position*. (jiMng the idea 

. w.Ls .im>il> .Mhl.i:n<d in them. 

■ liiicTiis also -crvida part in the picto^r.iphs. Oneiact 
-till- riieO-ages have a set ret order in which traditioas 
rvi-d liy -ymbols tatooed upon the throat and chesLf 
lii-se liaihlionaiy pictographs i^ as follows i At the top 
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wc Ncc .1 tree near .1 river. ciUcil the tree of life, just un<irr the 
river wc -^cc a lar({e ^tar, at the left the morning >tar. aiuJ next 
are m\ st.iis. then the evening star, brneath these are seven 
stars, or the pleideii; below thcNe the moon tin the lelt. the sun 
on the ri^ht, t>etween them a }KMce pipe and a hatchet ; below 
ihe^e are the four up{>er wtirid^, represented by four parallel lines, 

a bird is sren luiverin^ ov<-r 
the four worlds. The object 
of the tradition or chart wa^ 
to show how the |x'op!e as- 
cended from the lower worlds 
and cibtainrd human souls 
v\h( nthey had I on (* been in the 
bodv of birds ami .inimals. 
riie ( )sa^;es say : '* We d** 
not believe that i»ur ancestors 
were really animals or birdii: 
these things are only symbols 
ol something hi|»hef." Mr. 
l)orseyal*o says; •*'I'he lowas 
have social divisions and piT- 
s«mal names iif mythical jx'rsons and sacred son'^s, but these are 
in the Winnebajjo lan^ua^je " Me says. "Aside trom traditions 
even the taboos and tlie name<i <»f the ^jentes and the phratries 
are objects of mysterious reverence, and such names are never 
usetl in ordinary conversation '* We take it for (granted that the 
totems of the Mound builders were also as thoroughly subjects 
of reverence aiu\ that there was much secrecy in re fr re nee to them. 
There were probably secret societies 
and mvsteries amonir the Mound- 
builders, and it would require initia- 
tion on our |)art to understand the 
symbols \\hich have perpetuated the 
mvths anil traditions as much as if 
they ucrc hieri»j;lyphics and we were 
without the kev. The subject of to- 
tern ism is very complicated, but was 
prevalent in prehistoric times as one 
of the wuie- spread systems of relij^ion. 
V Another phase of totemism was that 
which connected itself with various 
obiect'* of nature — trees, rocks, caves, 
rivers. It was thought that invisible spirits haunted cver\' dark 
and shad«iwy place. The caves were their chief abode; the cliflTs 
were also filled with an invisible presence. Kvcr>' rock or tree 
of an unusual sihapc was the abode of a spirit, especially if there 
was any resemblance in the shape to any human or animal form. 
It was owint; ^^ ^^^^ superstition, that gave a soul to every thing. 
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misfii ]irovMil<-(i amoii}; thi" M<iiind-biti)d<.'rs. Amon^ them it 
W.IS ill-*.! the lowfNt firm of ri'|i;;ian, KL'm;tin> nf it are. to be 
Mirc, iiCLMNit'iially scin amon^' iht hi(;htr st;iijes. but it wa*i. 
invert he li.s-i, ;i ■^iipersiition of tlie savaj^e^i. Tin- ts^cnce of ani- 
riiisin ccniii-teil in .isiriliing a ^oiil to evi^rytliin^'. and making 
the sou! ol in.iterial things alioiit ai imiiurtant as the human 
^f>llI. Tile "-avMUf, wlicn he bttrieit ihc body of the dead, depos- 
ited the various helon;.;int;s with the b<idy, for he thought that 
tile spirit u'ouM use the wi.a]Kins and relics in the land of the 
sliades. With the Mound-builders the .s.ime suiK-r-litinn prc- 
v.ulid, but with them it was often the tuslnni t" break the relics 
m order to let out ihi" -oul. It was to the same suiK-rstition 
that chambers and vaults, rest -mhiiii); the houses and Icnts of 
the (hiet'i. were left in ihe center of the Tiioundt and that the 
bodies were g-laceil in>i<Ie these vaults. Tiie thou[>ht was that 
the -.[lirit riiii.iinei! : every individual havin;^ a double lodge, one 
bef.re iliMtli anil the otlur to remain inhabitc<l after death. 

We ^'ive a serie> nl elll^ wliK'h illusli ate the point* relerrrd 




il these the m lund coniaiit* 
re skele'.ons, .mil with the 
•d in th" iite-tiinc; the idea 
it.e -uul needed tlie .» itne ai:er death. The rirsi 
' i-');;. Xi illu'-irates a iiiouuii -uualed on the Iowa 
•;:ion where hunter lim— .lie known to have lived; 
irid tv a Nrmie vault h.i\ in^ tbe shape ot an arch, and in 
'.iri;;Ie >keif|on, siiiin;;, Willi a potlerv vessel by il> 
iieX! (M-e Iiys. i and 1 represen'.s a mound silliated 
<iul1 on ;l,i- M:.-i.Mpp>' Riv.-r in Kast Dubuque. Id 
1 w.i- a .eii div-iiieii itiin lime aji.irlmenl!.; in ihe 
r'uiitit wi-ree;:;'!- ^KiieionN M'.lin^ in a circle, while 
:-i III -.III' I iri li- n.is .t iliii.kiii;; ve>«el m.ide ol a tea 
<-l.i'i K'ii-aie >.i\ii to li.ive i oi)t.ii(ie<l i hoe ol ate- colored 
1i li.tii .1 veil < !)• n>ive odor. The whole chambe' 
li wi'.h .1 iavei Kt ]"'1e» "i lo;;s, aboxe which were 
I IS III K'liirn:, m.iiie p.it:;\ ol lime. Another figure 
mound coniaininj; a chaniber,ia 
.'t-r-il skeleions, a lop cnrcrinc at 
ol b.iid i.Iay mixed wilh MhcC, 
he tK>ne!i. Thin mound wu m 
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t'rjwtorti Count Vi Wistonsin.in ttiv rt- cion ol lliri-fliyv mounds. 
Aniiilifr li(;ur»,M«'»* Kij*. 4I rcprf!K.-ni!t ii cli;injtHTi-<i mnunil in 
MiKrKKirt. Tlitr vault in this muund \\t» rfi'l.tnt'ul.ir, and Uiis 
built and wii!i l.iiil up with .•itoiu-^ very miuh likr a mixlirrn liuild- 
in;;, hut h.m n pas*iii;»-w.iv .it tlu* »iiU- *liii h remindit us <>t ilie 
KLir<>(»«-.in ci.itK or dulmiTit Ii i^ .1 rvn^irkalilt- s|i(.*cimi-n it the 
ti.indiw.>tk »( the .M.nin.l-Su:lders. Wru-tht-r tht-se ditVcrem 
cliinibcrt <ir viulm cm 1)l- rtj^.tnlfd a< rv,<rr!M*nltny the lin-i*(;!i 
(>i ilif M'xind-liuildtrrii i» a question; tmt the (mi tli.ii tltcv »rv 
in liitf huri-il nKiunds, »nd m> in.inv <•( iliini ronLiin TcWvjt and 
mn^inn, would indicate that such wmi ihc ci"!-. 

\Vc liavc Naid that burial moumls of hunter triln->i were ncncr- 
allv Mratilii-d. We tiiiil. howevi-r. clianilH-red nxiiimls cnntainini; 
pottery ves-i-U near the head^. as ihnu^^h there was an a-siKialion 
«( the sjurit with the vessel. We lin<i also groups nf hnl;;e 
circle! >)n the >itc--i of villa^e^i. hut uithin tli'- Linlcs arc Uidics 
and relics, ^ivin;; the idea that they were biineil within the lod^e. 
tl was the custom o( certain tril>es (•■ bury tlic hmly on the very 
sjKit whcic lite hail departed The tent and its furniture and 




eipiipmenis were cither burned ur remnved. but the body re- 
mained where it was. May we not ascribe these h>d};e circk-s 
to the siiiie superstition? It was the custom, also, of other 
trilH's to bury the body in the very attitude which it assumed in 
" •ir/it Ilia ni.'rtis ". May not this explain the ]>eculiar attitude of 
some "1 the bodies found in the tops of the mounds, where the 
face rests upon the hands, the body on the sides with the knees 
diawn to the chin ? It was the custom of the Dakota tnlKs to 
reumve the soil and expose the soil for the sacred ntcs of cer- 
tain feasts, as the Master of l.jle was supposed to dwell in the 
soil The sai red pi|)es and other eii.blems were placed near 
■ he fresh earth, as if to be offered to the spirit which dwelt there. 
May n>>t this s.ime siijicrstition, that the soul or spirit of life wa-. 
in the soil, account for the burial customs which were emboilicJ 
m the mound? The same punctillious care over the details of 
buri.d was observed in prehistoric times that is now seen in the 
sa< red ceremonies of the modern historic tribes. We cannot 
dwell ujion this subject, but, doubtless, if we understood the cus- 
toms of the Mound-builders Better, we should find that there 
w.is not a single item which did not have its s[>ecial si|;nificance. 
(ireat %'ariety is, to be sure, manifested in the burial mounds. 
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carvcci intii i;rnca1o|vic;il trees, with the thuniler-bird jjenerallv 
surmounting^ the cohimn 

Til is sy^te^l prev.iilec] aninn^ the Mound builders. e!«|H-ci.illy 
111 the northern dintrict^. It uas enilxKlied in the effigies which 
are so numerous in the State of Wisconsin, but was also exercised 
by those people who have left so many animal figures made m 
eflTt^^y from standmt; stones which are found in Dakota Descrip- 
tions of thi-sr effijjifs have Ikm-h -^ivrn liy tlie author in the In^ok 
on " l\mhlemalic Mounds." ( )th«r s|M'cimens have lu-en chscov- 
ered since the vohimc was published. We maintain that there 
were three sjiecific uses made of these effijjies — the same uses 
which may be recofjni/td in the totem |)Osts of the northwest 
coast. Thev are as follows; 

• 

I The |)er|)etuity of the clan name. In the totem ]M)sts the 
ilan name was min|;1eti with the family history, but j^enerally 
surmounting the column, the (;enealo«^ical record of the family 




beini; contained in the elaborate carvin^^s fuunil bcio\%. They 
mi|;ht be called ancestor i>o.sts. for the name or ima'/e of each 
ancest(»r was |;iven. a ^reat efr«>rt bein^ made to extend the 
^enealo|*ical line as far as possible. This same use of animal 
figures as tribal or clan sii^ns, designed to represent the clan 
names, may l>e recognized in some of the old deeds which were 
given by the Iroipiois to the whites.* Here the bear, the turkey 
and the wolf are drawn on }>aper to signify the clan emblem of 
the chief. The same custom has been rec«igni/ed in the emblem • 
atic mounds, with this ditTerence: instead of being written on 
|>a|)er or carved in wood, in this case the totems were moultlrd into 
earth uorks; massive cflTigies nf ca^^lcs. swall<»w^.u«»!vcs.«iij-.!irresl, 
bears, panther^, turtles, ci»on^. buff.do*»s and I'thtr aniin.iU. and 
havin;; lie.'n placed upon the sotl to mark the halnlit ot the clans. 
They srivcti the purpose, because ihry ueie tin the Inll-t««ps as 
uf!l aN in I hi valleys. ,ind marked n*t\ only the sites <»f villages, 
but the vi-iine dnvrs, the- s.urificial placts.tlu- dance gruur.ds .ind 
iouncil hou*rs t»f the clans. Ser l*'ig C*. 

2 Tlie pr.»:ective pr)wer of the totems is to be n<»tKe<i. On 
the north we-il coast the h«»iiM-N are si»metimc-s furnished with 
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i>r wli.ilcs, .tcriK-iU^ .iml Other animnU. In some caitcs 
til- ■iiii.Mic.- to thf 111 tusc is Thrniifjh liic bmly of ;i fi-h ; other 
hmi-'-. h.ivc thf iin.i^L" <i) llu- thumlcr bird, nitli vpri.ni win)Ts. 
l.l.iti'l i.v.f tliL- li.orw.iy; tin- t-iUrancc nf ihc hoii-.<; bcin<; un 
tUi tin: Ijcxiy ;in.l lit'twcuii ihc wii]j;s. The sjmc ciislrmi was 
coiiiniDii .iiii<iii<,' the M.iiiii.in'i .m>l otlicr triliL-s iif ihc [iraincs : 
thi'v p'iii<t<-'<l W'-m ilii' ouisiili-. of their tents liic figures of a 
■ iiiT or flk, making the npenintj t<i the tent thnmi^h the Imdv* of 
the anini.il. We h.ivc noticeil also umnn'^ the ifli^y mounds 
ih.il ti^iin-. .if the s(|tiirrels, jKinlhirs and wmIvcs we« placed at 
the 1 n!r.inc(-w;iy t" the vill.i;;is, v pi. iced as to (;ive tho id<.*a 
111, It Ihey were iK'-i^nid t<> prntt-ct the vilLi^jes. In .ttl such 
i.i-i ^ th.> were tli.- .l.tn enihlenis. We li.ive also n>.tiCcd that 
the cl.iii enilileiiis were [il.iLvd near the n-inie drives, as if the 
pi.>t<eti<<n "f [)ie • Ian diMnity was invoked by the liunlcr 
Sinie times tile elan emhlern would be jiLued at a'di^tanee on a 
h!:;t..j. ,i!...ve th<' villai;e. ;;ivinL,' the idea that there was an ovcr- 
>h.iiiiwi:'L; |ire-«iiier A r.UMfiii- eii-totn w.is to -ei/e ii|iiin s-mic 
elm. .r rid-< . ..r knob of l.ind whirh ha.! .i n-senibl.ince to the 
!■ the iltii^'v. a- It tlure were a lioublc 
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wc sec .1 tree near a river, called the tree <>f life, just under the 
river wc ^cc a large star, at the left the morning Ntar. and next 
arc MX Ntar^i. then the evening star, beneath these arc seven 
stars, or the plcidcsi; below these the moon on the lelt. the sun 
on the ri^ht, tKtwcen them a |K*acc pipe and a hatchet ; below 
these are the four up|Krr worlds, represented by four parallel lines. 

a bird is seen hoverinj^ over 
the four worlds. The object 
of the tradition or chart wa^^ 
to show how the |H'ople as- 
cended from the l(»wer worlds 
and obtained human souls 
when they hadloni* been in the 
bodv i»f birds and animals, 
riie ( )saj^es say : " We do 
not believe that our ancestors 
were really animals or birds; 
these things are only symlnils 
of something hij;hcr." Mr. 
l)orseyal«o says: •'The lowas 
have social divisions and per- 
sonal names of mythical |>ersons and sacred sonj^s, but these are 
in the \Vinnel)agt) lan^^uage." lie says ; "Aside from traditions 
even the taboos and the names i»f the j^enles and the phratries 
arc obiects k\{ mysterious reverence, and such names are never 
used in ordinary conversation *' We take it for granted that the 
totems of the Mound builders were also as thorou};hly subjects 
of reverence and that there was much secrecy in reference to them. 
There were probably secret societies 
and mysteries amon^ the Mound- 
builders, and it woiilii re(}uire initia- 
tion on our |>art to understand the 
symbols which have per{>etuated the 
myths ami traditiims as much as if 
they were hierojjlyphics and we were 
without the key. The subject <»f to- 
tem ism IS very complicated, but was 
prevalent in prehistoric times as one 
of the wide-spread systems of religion. 
;. Another phase oftotemism was that 
which connected itscH with various 
object'* of nature — trees, rocks, caves, 
rivers. It was thou;;ht that invisible spirits haunted ever>' dark 
and shadowy place. The caves were their chief abode; the clifis 
were also filled with an invisible presence. Kver>* rock or tree 
of an unusual shape was the abode of a spirit, especially if there 
was any resemblance in the shape to any human or animal form. 
It was owing to this superstition, that gave a soul to every thing. 




F\if. *—ityth ilnir^t from a Om^ 
in ll*iari*naiN. 
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that so many duuhlc images arc found in the Mounil hiiililers' 
terrilorily. The iinajjc of the serpent, of the lizard, of the turtle, 
was rt'coj;ni/eil in the bliilfor rock or island or stream, and the 
moil lid resembling the same creature was placed above the b^uflf 
to .show that the rest-mblance had been recognized. Totem ism. 
then, was not confiiied to the >avaj^es who roamed through the 
li.irk f(»rest i»f the North, nor to those Northern tribes which 
made their abode upon the prairies, and left traces of themselves 
in the idols and ima;;es and foot tracks and inscriptions, which 
are now such ol)jects of wonder, but it extended far to the 
southward, .md was inin^^led with the more advanced systems 
whiih prevailed in this r«i:i<*n 
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lilts \\i-, t.it'ni:-iii W'r itiiuiiidi- that it bt>rc .m iin])ortant 
j-.irt 111 t:.'- M iKvl-S.j -i'T s ;i?i- It w. is very ^^ubtle and i>b4cure. 
v' 1? \\:' I'l 'I'M,' :t a:n m • tin- livin:^ tub-* wc mav also 

r- I .'ll:.- it .iiil 11.' i!j-i^" \\]\>t \\.i\r p.itM'ti .iw.iv 
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l.ir^c .ind k>catitiful circular work: ti> the ri{;ht« three-fourths of 
a mile distant, i** a fortifie<i hill, and u(>«>n tlie opposite side of 
the valley i^ anoilicr intrenched hill The (^rcat circles at New- 
ark, which wc have designated as villa|;c inclosures. are but a 
few miles awav and would k>c distinctiv visible were there no in- 
tcrvcnin^; forest Stjuier and l)avis say: "The eflTi^y i^ called 
the alli>;at<)r. thouj^h it closely resembles the lizard. The total 
length IS about 2;o feet, breadth uf bi»dy 40 feet, length of le^»s 
36 feel. The fKius are bro.ider than the le^js. as if the spread 
of the toes had been miit.ited. The head, shoulders and runtp 
arc elevated into knobs and sf> made prominent Near the effigy 
is a circular m.iund covered with stones, which have been much 
burncil This has l>e«-n tienominated an altar. Ixadini; to it 
from the lop of the effigy is a (graded way ten feet broad. It 
seems more than |Kissible that thi^ sin<;ular eflfi^y had its origin 
in the su|M!rstition of its makers. It was |)erhaps the hi|fh place 
where sacrifices were m.ide nn cxtraordinaiy occasions, and 
where the ancient people gathered to celebrate the riles of their 
unknown worship. The valley which it overlooks abounds in 
traces of a remote people and seems to have been one of the 
tenters of ancient |>opuiation " * See I*ij». 10 

in reference to the altars so callecl. we may say: "One is to 
Ik: distinctly observed in the inclosure connected with the great 
serfHrnt and another in connection with the cross near Tarlton. 
ancl still ant>ther in connection with the l>ird effif^y at Newark." 
This bird < flfi^^y is also worthy of notice, it was in the centre of 
the K*"^'*^ circle, and seems to have iKxn erected for religious 
pur|>oses. like the jjreat circles of Kn^^land. and in the squares 
of I'eru and Mexico, enclosures uithin which were erected the 
shrines of the ^ods ot the ancient worship and altars of ancient 
relnjion These may have In-en spots consecrated by traditi<»n, 
or rentlered remarkable a^ the **cene of some extraordinary 
event, invested with reverence and regarded with superstition; 
tal>ooed to the multitude, but full of si|;nificance to the priest- 
h<Mnl They may have embraced consecrated i; raves, ami guarded 
as they were by animal totems, have lieen places where myster- 
ious rites were practiced in honor of thcj^reat totemistic divinity. 

Ill Thr third form of nature worship we shall mention, is the 
onr which conMNtf<| m the use of hre. It mi;jht l>e called fire 
worship. .i!th#ui^h it has more of the naTure of a sufierNtition 
than of Worship I'his cust«im, of usin;; fire as an aid to devo- 
tion, uas not pf-cw':.ir ti» the Mound-builders, for it was common 
m all parts of tlu- world, the ""Uttee burnin^j «>f India iK-inj^ the 
nio^t nt'ted In Kiiro|K' cremation i»r burial in fire was a cus- 
tom {K-culiar to the bronze a^je. and indicated an advanced stajje 
of pro^»re-s. the relics which are found in the fire-beds lieing 

*Anrirnt M<»tiiiiii»iit«. l*HCr 101. 
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chlclly of bron/o and many of ihirni highly wrought. In this 
country the fire cult was, perhaps, peculiar to the cop{>cr age; at 
te;L>t. the larger portion of the rehcs which arc found in the fire 
heds are copper. As to the e.xtent of this cult, wc may say it was 
prevalent amon^; the native tribes both of the Mississippi Valley 
.md of the tar Wt.'st. and. in some cases, appeared upon the 
ni>rthwest C'Mst. There are instances where cremation or burning 
of human bodies was practiced which, in many ot its features 
re "^e milled the suttte burning. I'he custom of kcepinj^ a perpetual 
t'ire was one phase of this fire cult. This seems to have been 
general anion-^' the tribes of the Mississippi Valley, so well as 
amon^ the civil i/ed races of the southwest. It was a supersti- 
tion of the MiisC4i;4(-es. that if the fire went out in the temple, the 
nation ceased to exist. The ceremonv of creating new fire was 
the most s.icred and ini[)ortant among the Aztecs. Charlevoix 
says that fire ainon^ the Muscof^ecs was kept burning in honor 
of the sun. It was ted with billets or sticks of wood so arranged 
aN to radiate from .1 common center, like the .s|X)kes of a wheel.* 
Temples were erectetl for this piirpoNC, anil in them the bones of 
th<- di-.id I hiefrans win- al^»» kipt. Tonti says of the Taensas: 
"The i(ntj>lc w.iN, hkr the c.iljin of the chief. al>out forty feet 
Mpi.ire: the w.iil fouitrcii teet hi^h; the roof doom -shaped; 
with in It an .ilt.ir, .ind the fire was kept up by the old priests 
ni;^l)t .iiid d.t\ . Du- temples were ({uite common throughout 
the fi-.;ii»n ixiinvwi a- 1- iMnd.i. e.xtendin^' from Arkansas to the 
soMtht Ml p i.nt •»! thf I'-nmsui.i I'hey were founil in many of 
tile VI !!.!;;«•-. .m*! '^I'M • .ire was ex'-r* isid that the fire within 
thcin sli'i'iM be pc-i p'-tii.il liie temples finally disappear, and, 
in llii-it ste.id. \\r tinii the hot house or rotunda or council 
houses, such as .u' knuwn to thi- C!herokccs The time came 
ulien .1 temple a. is no longer spoken of. though the rotunda 
(inli'iilied sonii thin.: xt its s.iCiedniss. It was within this rotunda 
till! liie fiiNt I'lif- \\a^ kuidlcd; and it was here, under ^e care of 
tli< ;>ni'^ts, ill. it till- prrpitual fire was kept burning. A veiy 
intrf stiM'.; litf u.is ..}>>r rved annually, when all fires of the tribes 
Wf T'- p It -'Ut .intl kind. id anew by the fire generator. This took 

p.. I I tile o.\Msi.»n i>f the te.ist of the first fruits on the third 

il.i\- i )■] ih t' A.i\ , .1^ the ^uM il: ilinei!. univcrs.d silence reigned 
.1'!! 'U.^ th'* {I Mp;- liu* chief priests then took a dry piece of 
'Aii'-!. .Mill, v^.tli till tire -.;<'ni';ati>r. whirled it rapidly. The wood 
siHin t> .^'aii !'i -^ni'iki : the Uv w.is collected in an earthen dish 
.in<! t iki-ii to the .iltar I:s iippr.irance bn>u^ht joy to the hearts 
• •t tile :»•-•'• I'h': wnmen arran;:ed themselves around the 
p'.iMsi ^<;-:.i;'-. where tlie a'.t.ir \\ as. each reccivmg a portion oi 
\h- ii'-w .III i ;i'.:ie t1 ime They then prc|ured, in the best 
rirr. tlic n'-A i>7n .iii<! fruits, .ind made a feast in the s 
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which the people were assembled and with which the men re- 
i;aled themselves*'* 

An to the prevalence of the fire cult amon^; the Mound-build- 
CTS, it was not confined to the southern districts, \^here the 
rotundas were and where sun worship was so prominent. At 
least one sta^c of this fire cult, that which consisted in cremation 
of the biidies, ap|K*ared in the re^ioMN north nf the Ohio River 
and was (juite common. 

We shall see the extent of this custom if we draw a line dia(;- 
onally from the rej^^ion about Davenport, Iowa, thniu^h Illinois. 
Indiana, Southern Ohio. West Virginia and North Carolina. We 
shall find that the line strikes thr majority of the fire beds and 
altar mounds. What is remarkable. aUo. alon^ this line arc found 
those relics which have been associated with the fire cult of ( )hio, 
many of them having; l^een {)!aced upon the ah.irs and ofTered 
either ti> the sun divinity or to the fire Amon«^ these relics we 
may mention as chief the so-called Mound-builder pi|H*. This 
was a pi|>e with a curved base and a carved Ih>uI the bowl Ixrini^ 
an imitation of some animal native to the re;^ion The pi|K:s are 
very numerous in the vicinity o| l)avenport. Iowa. The animals 
imitated are very nearly the same as those represented in the 
Oliio pi|H's — the It/ard, the turtle, the toad, the howlinj^ wolf, the 
squirrel. «^roitnd-ho^ and bird. One pipe has the sha(K' of the 
ser|K*nt Wi>und about the bowl, an exact counter|>art of the ser- 
fK*nt pi|>c which was found upon the altar in Clarke's Works in 
Southern Ohio, Similar pi|?cs. carved in imitation of animals — 
bad^vers, toads and birds — have also l>een found upon the Illinois 
River, in Cass County, and upon the White River, in Iniliana, 
fthowinj; that the |x:ople who occupied the stations were acquainted 
with the same animals and accustomed to use the s.in)e kind of 
pipe The Davenport pi[H's are not so skillfully wrtiu^ht as the 
Ohio pi|K's, but have the same general pattern. 

'T'hey were not all of them found in the fire beds, fur many of 
them were discovered in mounds where the fire had jjone out. 
These ni )unds are situated alon;; the binks of the Mississippi 
River, from the vicinity of Muscatine through Toolsbon*. 
Moline, Rock Island and Daven{>ort, the most remarkable spec- 
imens having been found on the Cook farm, just south of 
the latter city There were fire beds and altars m this j^roup. 
but even here, as in the case of other mounds where there was 
no fire, the pi|>es were placed near the bones, which were still 
well [irescrved, and none of them showed traces of fire. 

I^*t u-i here notice the difference between the tokens in the 
two sections I. In Ohio nearly all Mound-builder pi|X's. in- 
cluding the finely wrought ser|ient pi{Krs and the other animal 
pipes, had been placecl upon the altar and subjected to the 

•Jfiurtial nt Amrrlr«n Tnlk-lior*. Vol. tV, No. XIV. Horial iirfmn 1 1*1100 of Tta* 
mtw. by J. o. liurMj . pacv K& 
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action of fire and so badly burned that they were broken into 
frai;inents. In wcsU-rn pipes they were unbroken. 2. Another 
diffL-rencL- is nnticcabk-. While there were as many copper relics 
in the- I)avL-n|)ort mounds, as in the Ohio mounds they were 
m;iinly co{])>er axes, many of which were wrapped in cloth and 
pUccil with the bodies. Fig. 1 1. F.irqtiharson calls them cere- 
monial axes. There were no signs of use in them. They varied 
in si/e and shape, some or them being flat, others flat on one side. 
convex on other ; stiti others convex on both .sides. The cloth 
in which they were wrapjied was well preserved by action of the 
Cop|>er; it was m.ide of liemp and resembled burlap. In the 
Ohio mounds n<> sucli eop|K.T axes have l>een found. Copper 
beads and eopper chisels are niimercius, however, and beads and 
|)cndants are as conmion as in Davenport, i. The characteristic 




ll»- .lUar nl••und^ ••i (Hun is the e<'pp<.T spiiol c 
ll,iv>-n|>'irl mound there were very lew spool oraa- 

l>Nt .iwU .u)(l ni-eilles were iguite numerous, copper bead* 
iiil.mt^ wi te C"mnii'ii. Many of the'* were found id 
. 1>>(.diues, hiitli on the Scioto Kiver .ind in the Turner 
I Ani.thir point of dilT<rent:e b<'tween the two locmlltics 
■li.ipe 'M' till' ,iiiars Those m the iJavenjHirt moundi art 
..f.'-.l .1^ in till- Oliiii moimd^, the altars in the Davenport 
' 1 1. Ill- iiuT'Iy ti.uml lif.ip-, lit sti-nes or columns. Near 
;ii. I...!!.-, w-re pla.. .i. l.i;i tin- relics were beside the* 

.uni ;i.it uiHiii ilie .ilMr- In one lase a few long shiB- 

*'--T- -r .i iipun till- '..■]. .-f the altar and others lound 

; .>.;.! n-.: tin- -.uk- <,t tin ^tunes, l.ut no relic-. The bodies 

-.;:i !.!.-■■ rciti.itc.l, hut liurie.l in the fire The relJca, 
i^h ;■ 1" -• • "i'i"' a\--., Lopinr awls, and obsidian arrowa^ 
.:.tii 1 .i: the *ii!i' ..I head .if the body, but were rar^ 

iiiothi-r pDiiit ot dirTdrcme is that burials and 
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in Oliio wrre nuilc before the mi>iiii<l was vrcctcil, while in the 
l>avcn|X)rt mounds, if thi-rc was any cn-rii.itinK. it took place at 
the time iif biirul, and tlif tin- w.ii Mii>>(hi-Tcd in the [l^uces^ of 
moun<t building I'rol ['utii.im cxpluicil .1 biin.tl muunil on the 
ScKiIo RiviT. which w.is situ.itc<l in tht- i;nMt tircle in the east- 
ern ciirncr ol the |*rcat M)u.ir(- It was I'n) fed Ion);, ijo fret 
wide and 10 feet hit;h It ronlainc*) .1 dozi-n burial chambers 
ni;idc fnim logv In lhi->c ch.ini)H:rs the bodies were placed cvi- 
tlcnily wfa(>|K'd in garments. With the lioilies were buried va- 
nous objects, such as copjN.-r-|ilatev, ear-rin^-, shell beads and 
ihnt knives, and on the breast of one skeleton w.is a thin cop|>cr 
|)late or ornament. In -ome of the chambers there were evi- 
dences i)f tire as if the bodies had been burned on the spot 
I'rof. rmnam's opinion is that the burials and cremations were 
made belore the mound was eretrtcd, several burnings having; 
occurred in one s|mt. Tihe mound was erected overall, and was 
tinished with a covrrin^; of gravel and with a border of loose 




stones. This was the usual nianiur of erecting; mound- among 
the fire worshi)»ers. Sipiier and llavism 184U tlu^; mto the same 
mound and found a skeleton, with .1 co|>|>er plate and a pipe. 
They also found m other mounds altars m whuh hinlies had 
t>cen burned, but the ashes had been removed. 3 deposit of the 
ashes iK'ing t'onnd at one side of the altar, <• The inteniie heat to 
U'hich the relics were subjected m the Ohm mounds as com- 
pared to the partial burning in the Iowa mounds is to be no- 
ticed. I'rof I'utnam -ays that in the Turner ;;roup the fire was 
intense, and the iron masses were ex|iosed to great heat on the 
altar and were more or K%s oxydited Squier and Davis say 
that the cop[itT relies lound in the Ohio altars were often fused 
to,.;.*thcr. and the pijies ol the Moi:nd builders h err all ol them 
broken. 

The liiii-ition here arise-, who were ihise lire-worshippiTs ' 
Wen- thiy !hf I'hrrokrcs. who survive in the inoiiniams ofTen- 
nes-t-e ' or wire they the Dakntas. who so lately ri>.im the prairies 
in tile I'ai West* or were they some unknoun people? Our 
an-wcr to this question is. that no p.irliculat tril>e can Ik- said to 
represent the lire worshipers, for this cult prevailed among nearly 
all the ditTercnt classes of MiMind-buililer- Moiinils containing 
tire l>eds have tx-en found in Wisconsin. Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio. We»t Virginia, Kast Tennessee, North Carolina, and the 
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Gulf States, in Wisconsin the fire beds are without relics; id 
Iowa they contain relics, but they arc unburned ; in Ohio they 
contain many relics which seem to have been thrown upon the 
altars as oflerini^s; in IC;ist Tennessee there are mounds which 
contain fire beds that resemble those of Ohio; in West Tennessee 
the mounds contain traces of fire, but no altars or fire beds. The 
relics are unburned. These latter mounds are said to have been 
built in the sha[>e of cones, the cists containing the bodies being 
arranged in a circle about a central space, but .each tier being 
drawn in so as to make a cone. The fire was in the center of 
the circle; outside the circle, near the heads, were pottcr>* ves- 
sels, which made a circle of themselves, the whole arrangement 
indicating that there was not only a fire cult here, but that it was 
associated with sun worship.the superstition about the soul being 
embodied m the pottery vessels, the three forms of nature wor- 
ship bein^ embodied together in one mound. 

We call attention to the cuts which rr{)resent the fire cult of 
the diflcTcnt districts. I*'i<; 12 represents .1 mound on the Cook 
f.irm near D.ivenport, one of the ^rou|) from which so many 
relics were taken. This mound contained no chaml>er, but in its 
p!.u:e were two strata of limestone, but over these a series of 

^ skuIN s«» nrranK^-d as t«» form a crescent. 
^ around each skull was a circle of stones. 



•*• 



•-.•"0*'"** ^^"*' ''^ '-^ Witii the skeletons in the 

••py**'-.9.'.^ moiinii w« re two codikt axes, two hemi- 

• O^ -.0; s|)her«'s of C'ip|)er and one of silver.and 

several arrows In an a'ijoining mound 
were two skeletons surr unded by a cir 
>%y. }n.-t^,,,.,„t,iu'i(\fr r. ^,j^, n\ rvi\ stones; t he >keIctons were under 

a la\'er of asl)es ami with them were several cop|H:r axes, COp» 
per beads, two c.irved stone pipes, one m the sha|)c of a ground 
ho^ The differenie m the nioUnds will be noticed. In the 
latter mounds there wen- indication** of fire worship and sun 
worshi[» I'Vf^. 11 re(>resents the vase and cop|Hrr axes takctt 
fium the mound at roi)l>b«>ro. They exhibit an advanced stage 
of art and *>vvn\ to mdicate that the Iowa Mound- builders did 
not fall much behind the < )hio Mound-buiUlers in this respect. 

The Mo<|ti:> practice a modified form of fire worship. No Other 
livin;.: tiibf pn s( rves the cult to the same degree, and yet there 
is no f Aid' nil- that the Mixpiis were ever Mound- builders. Two 
the-'fies niij^lit b<- enti itaint-d ; one, that there was a progress in 
the tire wur'.hip . an<ither. that there \^as a decline, and yet there 
IS no siiivivin-^ triln* in which we reco^^nize the fire cult of the 
ancient tunes. 

We can say that while the tokens of the fire worshipers, SUCh 
as fire bi ds, coppfT relics and Mound-builders* pipes, are louild 
scattered as far as the efTi^ies on the north and the pyramids 
at the south, thisi- three classes of tokens, one indicating 
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m.il worship, the other fire worship, and tlic third sun uor- 
ship, arc iTDwdcd into the single St.ite of Illinois, and consti- 
tute the tokens of the middle Mississippi distriet. \Vc notice 
also lh.it llu- relics indic.itc three dffirenl modes of life ^r ocru- 
pattttns. Amon^ the cft*i'^;y mounds are m.iny copprr relics, hut 
mainly spear heaiN, arro.\ heads, chisels, kniies. suih as would 
be Used bv hunters. TIk* re'.ics in t)ie tire lieds and liiirial 
grounds near Davenport .ire a\«s. awls and ner<iles ; no co])pcr 
spi-.ir he.uis or knives. The relies south o! these firc-becis, 
es|K'i Lilly those near the i'ahokia mound, are mainly a<^rtculturat 
tooU — ^p;idi s, Ijoes, j)u-ks Tin* pi.tlery kA tlie three loc.ilities 
are in contr.ist, sht>win;^ th.it three diUt rent sta^e^ of art and 
ditti-rcfit titiincstie tastes in llie three liK.iIilies I'lu- Mnunii- 
biiiMi r ptpes aie n«»t fi»und either .unon;.^ th-- e!n^;ie^ or |»yra- 
mid-^. .i!'.ii ^eem t«» !>.* «onti:ied l«) this n.iirow b< It iKtweea the 

tW(» 

Still the lire cult must h.ive been eailv in the Mi>uml- 
t)MiMi r pfiiol. W'v n«»t.ee Unth in the Mississippi \*a!l'/y .ind 
lipitn the < >!];•» Kiver tK.it the tire luds and .illars ,ire .it the bot- 
tt'P.i ■•! th« tn«».::ids. In \rry uMny «»f the mounds th' re aie 
laxir-* t»l liiMirt ^. si.me i»l whuli were rt i umbi nt, others in 
\ar.-\:s :.Ms:iir^■^ but eillier witMinit lelns «»r having le'.ies ot a 
riid- r •![ mure m«»dern t h iracti r. I Ipse iiny li.ive been <i<pi»s- 
ited l»y va:i" IS Iniii.iu tnbi-s. su^ li .is t!ie S.ti s .uid l''««xe^, r«»lt.i- 
wattam e^ .in ! Ii!ini>is. M>i::nd bustier p:pes, i oppcr a\es and 
other i« !u •* are alwavs f. enid as I.»'.\ tl»iwn .is the s-.nf.ice i»f the 
stul. I \\' V are not ahva\ s \\\ iWe b* ti^. but fr»«iuent!v tliere will 
be .1 h If 1 ll »>r .md a smcer I;ke liasin be!'«w the bod. cs. and 
.ilio\et::em piles «>f wo.nl i>i jn^s. tonvt y:n^ the idea th.it the 
int^-nt:>Mi was toerem.it'.* the bi»dy, bat the tire had ^one t»ut t>c- 
tore the w.t m1 ii.i<i been burnetj. Tlic desri ipti- 'Us '^i\en by .ill 
the e\;»! 'rers of the m »;mtls of this viemity are al'.\.iys to this 
effect. • 

I\* The prevalence of the m^on cult will next be consiilercd. 
The m »'Hi » .lit w.is eviilently associated with sun-worship, and 
j»rev.!:!etl m llje district where the works of the sun- worshippers 
.tr- "^ » null' ri»us, namelv . S-mthern ( )hio. The evidences »»f 
:h s aft* a- t>.!!>ws: i. In this district we ti:id earth works, winch 
s( I m t I !•!- symbolical ot tliem<K)n; their *<h.ipe, li»c.iti<»n and 
pr-'ii.iM '.:*e •^iivv this. They are crescent sliaj»i-, but arc Mimc- 
liiii' s .;:• ii;iel .ir-'jnd circles, and were profubly used m ctm- 
n* \ !.•>:) w;::i <:.tiu i s anil feasts, which were sacred to the nioon. 
We t.ike h*x rlustMtion the works wliicn are called tlie June- 
t:- t! (inKip, which IS described by Si{:iier and Davis. This i^roup 
is -itu.ited iin r.iml Creek,, two and one half miles southwest of 



•K,.- .]•».. r!|t<iii« i.y |l*T ff. A. (U««, (' K. Ilarri««»it. W. 11 I'mlt.C. II PrvMton, 

irr«stiii<« «i| lUvr-ri 
and JW; Vul. Ul.. 
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the town of Chillicothe. It consists of four circles, three cres 
cents, two square works and four mounds. The eastern enclos- 
ure is the princi|)al one. and, in common with all the rest, con* 
sists ot a wall three feet hi^h with an interior ditch. It is two 
hundre(i and forty feet s(|uare; the an^^les much curved, giving 
it very nearly tlic form of a ciicle. The area bounded by the 
ditch is an accurate si}uare of one hundred and sixty feet side, 
and is entered from the south by a j^ateway twenty-five feet wide. 
To the southwest of this work, and one hundred and fifty feet 
distant, is a small mound, inclosed by a ditch and wall, with a 
gateway o|)enin^ to it fron) the north. The ditch dips from the 
base of the mouiul. which is three feet high by thirty feet 
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A'.mo^t tiiui hm;4 thi circle enclosing the mound is the horn of 
a ( K^it-nt Wdik. li.iMii;^ .1 i'hoid of one hundred and thirty-two 
fcf t. Si\ty*^i\ tci't liiNt.int, in the same direction, is stdl another 
crc-^r'.-nt. whu h terminates in a mound of sacrifice, seven fiset 
h:-;h liy !• rty -rve I'eel base which commands the entire group of 
Will).-* Ilii^ iiiniiiii! w.is npi-(i;rd aiul fdunil to contain an altar; 
m:l!i .111 a'.tar .i ^ i^ jiecdliar to mounds devoted to religious pur- 
pM^' V rpoM i: 'At :• a n irnhi r •>! rt^Iics clearly |>ertaining to the 
M'luiii! ^ ..'.(It-r - Im i( If- M- nee tn vhvsc works Squier and Davis 
s.iy " I hit tl: y wire not de^i^ned for defense \> obvious; and 
th.tt 'A.ry \v' It- lievoted t<» religious rites is more than probable. 
S::u !ai ;t mji^ arr rr'<)'.:'nt Indeed, small circles resemblinw 
;i:' s(. hri'* rt prr^rn!' 1. an- by far the moNt numerous class found 
:ri till- >i.i- i» V.il!' y. ' 

Next :n 'ii' !»! ack water i^'mup. ThiN is situated on the right 
liank of tile >v:i>'to. u:;Iit miles above Chillicothe. It is 
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ally remarkable for lU singular parallels (A and H of the plan). 
I'lacli «»f lhc^c iH 750 feci lonj; Uy (m hroad. A jjaleway o|>cns 
from the soulliern parallel to the east. They were in cleared 
^roiMul anil have been cultivated for twenty vears. The ground 
enibraerd ui the senii-ciri ular w«»rks (^C' muI H) is reduced several 
feel tK-l«»w the plain on which they are Icicated. The resem- 
blance between thi^ ;;rou]i and the «»ne jiiNt drscribeil will be 
noticed. I. The ^roup is arranged in an irregular circle. 2. 
There are three tres- 
ct-nts in the j^roup, lach 
of them ojKrninj.; into 

the central space. V 1 

There is a small circle 
with a lUu h and mouml 
enclosed, the usu.d ^un 
synil>«>I of this region. 
4. A ci»nical burial 
mound IS found near 
one t»t the I rtscents. ; 
The lo. atiMii of the 
(^roup is quite similar 
to that ot the Junction 
^roup, bein^ m a hi^h 
place above the river, 
this «>ne beinj^ some two 
or three miles fri»m 
|{t)|xton. the Junction 
^roup Inrin^ two miles 
southwest of chillico- 
the. Moth of them oc- 
cupy the third terrace 
anil «»verlook the other 
works in the vicinity 

Another place where 
the cresce nt -shaped 
wall IS found is in the 
to\v.ishi:> of SmI. I'ike Countv. 
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The lar;je work and the small 
eiri les w«»u!il attract especial attention. The larfjer enclosures, 
situated on thi* terrace above the bottom land, consist of the 
usual h-^Mifes. the sf]uare and circle, the square measurinf^ 800 
fe< t .mtltlie i:iule l.o^oleet, the connection by [Kirallel walls,475 
feet In :he small works we have the square, the circle, the 
ellipse, srp.irate and in combination, and the crescent, all of 
them arranged as usual around an o|Mrn space. From the small 
circle (Di a wall leads oflT along the brow of the terrace. It is 
probable that at the other end ot this wall there was another 
small circle which has been destroyed by th*^ wasting of the 
bank. The river now runs at a distance, but it seems to have 
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cl) icily of hrcMi/o and many of thcni highly wrought. In this 
country the t'lrc cult was, perhaps, peculiar to the C()p]x:r age; at 
ItM^^t.thc larger portion of the relics which are found in the fire 
IklU are copjKT. As to the extent of this cult, we may say it was 
prevaleiu anion^ the native tribes both of the Mississippi Valley 
.ind of the Lir West. and. in some cases, appeared upon the 
nortiiwcNt C'MnI. riiere arc instances where cremation or burning 
(»r human bi)dics was practiced which, in many ot its features 
rcNcmblcd the suttee burning. The custom of keepin*; a peipetual 
tire was one phase of this tire cult. This seems to have been 
^cncr.il anions the tribes of the Mississippi Valley, so well as 
.imon^ the civili/cd races of the southwest. It was a supersti- 
tion of the M use* ij^rcs. that if the fire went out in the temple, the 
nation ceased to exi^t. The ceremonv of creating new fire was 
the most s.icred and important among the Aztecs. Charlevoix 
says that fire anion;^ the Musco^rees was kept burning in honor 
of the >un. It w.is fed with billets or sticks of wood so arranged 
as to radiate from a conumin center, like the spokes of a wheel.* 
Temples were erected for this purpose, and in them the bones of 
th«- dead I hieflaus ui-rr als.» kept. Tonti says of the Taensas: 
"The temple w.is, liKt- ihr cabin of the chief*, about forty Icet 
squ.irc; the w.iil tourt'en tcet high; the roof doom- shaped ; 
willnn it .in ,il!.ir, .ind the fire w.is kept up by the old priests 
ni^iit and d.i\ . I h'- tcrnples were i|uite common throughout 
the i<'.:it«M kiimwm a-* I* iunda. (*\tendin^ from Arkansas to the 
sotitii- Ml p '.ni <»t I lit- i'ninsul.i I'hey were found in many of 
tlic vil!.i;vi-^, and 'n.it > .irr v\.is ex'-reisid that the tire within 
tlicin n)iiiiiI«j be pii;i't(i.il. Tiic temples finaliv disappear, and. 
Ml thrit ste.id. \\»- I'ind the hot liouse or rotunda or council 
houses, «iuch as .iri- kn«*v\n to tin- Chcntkees. The time came 
\\hen a tt-inpie was ni longir spi)}<cn of. though the rotunda 
«-itiii<idied sDfiuthin.; <•! itN s.iciedm-ss. It was within this rotunda 
tin! t!ie tli-t I'ln- w.i^ kimlird; and it w.is here, under ^C care of 
till- ;)!i«-^ts, ih.ii the pi-rpetual fire was kept burning. A veiy 
intiT' -^liir.' lite \\a^ "b^i rvcd annually, when all fires of the trtbcs 
W' r- p-i! "Ut .md kind. I (1 anew by the fire generator. This took 
p .!( (- li.i till* o'^M-^i'iii I if the te.ist of the first fruits on the third 
d.i\- ( >M th iT '\i\, .1- till* -un fi(-e!iiieil. univers.d Nilence reigned 
.t'M .n.; rli." p op;. Tlu- chief piu"»ts then tot»k a dry piece of 
u •»•••!. ,i;ii!, w.lli till- life /ruiatoi. whirled it rapidly. The wood 

s I l>'-^.i:i t>) sMi.ikc. the tiri- was collected in an earthen dish 

an«i t.ikrn !>• the altar. Its apptarancc brought joy to the heaitS 
ft !he '.I »:ie I'h'* women arrani'ed themselves around the 
pMM:> >>|ii.iri , wh'-re the .litar uas. each receiving a portion oi 
till ni w .in ! pi:ie t1 iiiie They then pre|x&red, in the best maa* 
rif-r. the i\'\\ i irn .nid iV'iits. .md niatle a feast in the !»quare. i 
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which the people were assembled and with which the men re- 
galed themselves."* 

As to the prevalence of the fire cult .imon^; the Mound-huiid- 
ers, it was not confined to the southern (hstricts. \ihere the 
rotundas were and where sun worship was so prommcnt. At 
least one sta^e of this fire cult, that which consisted in crom.itmn 
of the bodies. ap|H:ared in the regions north of the Oliio River 
and was quite common. 

We shall see the extent of this cu'^tom if we draw a line diaf;- 
onally from the rej^ion about l)aven|>ort, Iowa, through Illinoi>. 
Indiana, Southern Ohio, West Virginia and North Carolina. We 
shall find that the line strikes the majority of thr hre beds and 
altar moundN. What is remarkal>lc, aNo, alon^ this line an- found 
those relics which have been asstuiateil with tlu- fire cult of ( )hio, 
many of them having; l>een placed upt)n the altars and offered 
either to the sun divinitv or to the fire Amon*^ tlu*se rt-lics we 
may mention as ihief the so-called Mound-builder pi|K*. This 
was a pi I XT with a curved base and a carved bowl the bowl bein{^ 
an imitation of M^me animal native to the re^^ion I'he pi|K*s are 
very numerous in the vicinity o! I)avenport. I(»wa The animals 
imitated are very nearly the same a^i th«»se representeii in the 
Ohio pipes — the li/anl. the turtle, the toad, the howlin}^ wolf, the 
scpiirrel. ;;round'ho(v and bird. One pipe has the shafK* of the 
scr(K*nt wound about the bowl, an exact counterpart of the ser- 
|K*nt pi|>e which was found upon the altar in Clarke's Works in 
Southern Ohio. Similar pipes, carved ii\ imitation of animals — 
badi^ers, toads anil birds — have also been fouml u])on the Illinois 
River, in Cass County, and upon the While River, in Indiana, 
showing; that the |)eople who occupied the stations were ai'tjuainted 
with the same animals and accustomed to use the s.ime kind of 
pipe. The Davenport pipes are not so skillfully wrought as the 
Ohio pi|K*s. but have the same general pattern. 

'T'hey were not all of them found in the tire bed>, ft»r ntany of 
them were discovered in mounds where the fire hat! j^one out. 
These ni >und4 are situated alon*^ the b.mks of the Mississippi 
River, from the vicinity of Muscatine through Toolsboro. 
Moline. Rock Island and Davenport, the most remarkable s|)cc- 
imens having been found on the Cook farm, just south of 
the latter city. There were fire beds and altars in this u'^^^p. 
but even here, as in the case of other mounds where there was 
no fire, the pi|>es were placed near the bones, which were still 
well preserv<'d, and nunc of them showed traces of fire. 

l-et Us here notice the dilTerence between the tokens in the 
two sections, i. In Ohio nearly all Mound-builder pi{K*s, in- 
cluding the finely wrought ser|)ent pi{H:s and the other animal 
pipes, had been placed upon the altar and subjected to the 

•Journal of Amrrlrvii rolk-lArr. Vol. I V. No. XtV. t4orui urfmnlulloo of Tb* 
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Gulf States, in Wisconsin the fire beds arc without relics; ia 
Iowa they contain relics, but they are unburncd; in Ohio they 
contain many relics which seem to have been thrown upon the 
altars as oflerings; in Hast Tennessee there are mounds which 
cimtain fire beds that resemble those of Ohio; in West Tennessee 
the mounds contain traces of fire, but no altars or fire beds. The 
relics are unburncd. These latter mounds arc said to have been 
built in the shape of cones, the cists containing the bodies bein^ 
arranged in a circle about a central space, but .each tier being 
drawn in so as to make a cone. The fire was in the center of 
the circle: outside the circle, near the heads, were potter>' ves- 
sels, which made a circle of themselves, the whole arrangement 
indicating that there was not only a fire cult here, but that it was 
associated with sun worship, the superstition about the soul being 
embodied m the pottery vessels, the three forms of nature wor- 
ship bein^ embodied together in one mound. 

We call attention to the cuts which r(-{>resent the fire cult of 
the difterrnt districts. I*'i;; 12 represents a mound on the Cook 
f.irm near D.ivenport. one of the }^rou|) from which so many 
relics were t.iken. This mound contained no chanilRT, but in its 
place were Iwd strata »»t limestone, but over these a series of 

^ skulls SI 1 .iri.mged as to ft»rm a crescent, 

•s .iri>niu! e.ich skull was a circle of stones. 






! .Sii- l''i^'. I ^ With the skeletons in the 
tnDiinil Win- two copper a.\es, two hemi- 
splieres nf cpper and one of sdver. and 
scver.il .irrous In an a'lj> lining mound 
wrrc- two skeleton N Nurr unded by a cir 
rut /v-r-T...».ir.ifMi f If..'.. ^,j^ ^^j ^^^j j.^,jj^^.^. the skeletons were under 

a layer tif ashes .md with tlicin wen- several cop}K:r axes, cop* 
per be.nls, two c.irvcd sti)n(* pipes, one in the shape of a ground 
lio^ The (iiffcreni (■ in the ntounds will be noticed. In the 
latti r mounds thtTe wen- mil 1 rat ions of fire worship and sun 
Worship I'l;^ 11 represents the vase and cop}K:r axes takeo 
fron) the mound at Toolsbi»ro They exhibit an advanced stage 
of art and seem to indirate that the Iowa Mound- builders did 
not fall much behind the ( )hio .Mound-builders in this respect. 

I he M(H]u:s pr.ictice a riiodihed form of fire Wi>rship. No Other 
1 1 VI 11;: tf:b' prrs! rves the cult to the s.iine degree, and yet there 
IS no fWil nc<- that the .M«>i}tiis were ever Moundbuddcrs. Two 
lhe'*ries niij^ht \f ent' rtauu d : one. that there was a progress in 
the tire w<ir'<hip . another, th.it there \^as a dechnc, and yet there 
IS no surAiviM'^ tribe in which we reco;;nize the fire cult of the 
ancient tunes. 

We (.an s.iy that while the tokens of the fire worshipers, such 
.IS fire b'ds. coppi r re lies and Mound-builders' pipes, are found 
sc.ilten (1 as far as the efTi^ies on the north and the pyrmmids 
at the south, these three classes of tokens, one indicating 
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mal worship, the other fin* worship, and tlic third sun \\or< 
sh:p. arc crtiwJcd into tlic siii(;lr St.itc of Ilhn(»is, and consti- 
tute the tokens i»f the niid«Ile Mississippi disirjct- Wc ni»tice 
also that the rehus Mulic.ite three difTi rent nunieN of lite «»r occu- 
pations. Anion^ the clVi^v mounds are m.iny Cttppi r relics, luit 
mainly ^pear 1um«N. arrow heads, ehisels, knives, siu )i as wtiuld 
he Used hv hunters. 11k- relics in the fire ht*ds .md burial 
^roun>ls near l)aven|>ort are axes. awU and nrcilles; no copper 
spear heails or knives. The relii s scuith ol lln-sc hicheds, 
es|H-ii.iI!y tliosf near the i'aluikia mouncl, are niainiy a'^ruullural 
to«»I' -spadi s, hoes. j)it ks I'he p«itlery of she three localities 
are 111 Contrast. shi>win^ that tliree dilli rent st.ij^rs of ait and 
(hllinnl dt»mrsiii- tastes in the three I-uahtus Thr Mnund- 
l»uild< f p:pes ,iie n«'t ttiiind cillier amoii.^ th*- eiri-;ns or pvra- 
muis, aiiii ^et-m V* li.- < onlMeil to this n.iirow l>i It Intween tiic 
two 

Slill tlu" fire cult must havi- heen ear!v in the Mound- 
hiu d' r penoi. We not:ie hoili in t!»e Mississippi \*.i'.!vy .iini 
upon the ' ».is.» River tli.it the fin- In ds and .iltars .tre .:t tlie lj«»t- 
t"i;) •! til' luoiinds In M-ry iiMny of the Jiiounds tli* re aie 
la\ '. I s ni Imilii -. siinir nt uhitii urrc reiunilniit, others in 
\ar;"i:s pn'^turis, liut « :tlier wili'n'ii! ulu s »•! h.ivin;^ lelics <>t a 
rudi r 111 riitfe modern ch.iracti r. 1 h'si- rn.iy have h* « n lir |)i»s- 
itrti liy va:i":is Indian tnhi-s. su« h as mr- S.n ^ iri.l l*. ixes. I'.itta- 
wattim es .in ! Illinois. M'ii:n<i hui! !i i p p' s, i (ippri a\es and 
(»lhi r r: !u ^ ,iie alw.iys ti»'ind .is 1.»a «!.iw:i .is ilii- s.;rfiic nf the 
stKi lilt v .or ni»» .dwa\s m Jire })• i!s, hut !r. "iii'iitlv lh*'re will 
Ite .1 h.ir! \l ><>i .ind a "^lucrr like h.isin hr'.<>w thr h' id.es. and 
ahove tii- in piles ol wo>i>Ior lo^s. i oiivryiiv^ thr h!«m lh.it tlie 
intent'.on \\ is toirem.it': th* l»oi!y. hjt the fire li i i ,;one «»ut lie- 
lore the \\.» 'd h.i'i heen hurui-d I'iic »!: sc:i}i:!. ^ns ■.'iviii liv all 
th' e\;i!"iers of the mounds of this vicinilv are .ilvv.ivs to this 
cfl".i t* 

I\* riie pr- valence of tlie moon c\ilt wili next he C'»n side red. 
Th'- m •■ I'l I '.^t w.is evidently assi^iateil with •»un worship, and 
pnv.r.led Ml the di 'strict where the wi>rks nf tlie sun-w«irsh.ppers 
.iri SI tiu'U'-rous, namely Southern (>hi«». liie evidences »»f 
th - .lir A- !'.!!■ -ws: I. In th:si|i>tMCt wi find e.irthw oiks, which 
St I m ! I !>i syniljolical o! thenioon; their -ii.ipe, It^cition am! 
pr»«''».iM: Use s|i..\v this. 'Mu y are crescent s!:.ipi-, but arc >omc- 
tmi' s . I. u'.K'd ar"und circles, and were proh.iMv u-^ed in con- 
n'l !..•!! w:!;i .'.ours and te.i-ts. whuh were s.icred to the moon. 
\\"i- t.ikc UtT I'lustr.ition the works whjtn are called the Junc- 
ti'ii <irMup, which is «!i-scril>ed by S.j ;ier .ind I).i\is. This t;roup 
:s s:tu.ile-i oti I'liiU Creek,, two anil iUie half miles southwest of 



•^. tr*. rti fift* »•>- l>v li \.tU«<. e K. Il»rr!«..ti. W. II Pmtt.t'. II PrMalnn, 
lir\ \ \\ ■•■i.fr. \. r r lT«riv. li J K«ri^i|t-fc.ti , «i«>i |irMt-f>«- l>fic« nf iMVffiiHirt 
A'\»i}' rt > .if ^- rii< I*. \ .il. I , |in^r ]*< lit 11'.; \ i>| 11., |Nh|{r« Ml antl >^; VuL 111.. |MIO 
l.kf. V.I. >'.. |M(r rf7: aIwi .\iiierii'«ii An.i*|uari«n. 
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chiic'Is, one mcasuriiify r>, the other 8 inches in length: twenty 
copper tubes f>r beads, one and a quarter inches lonj;. three- 
ei^lith^ in di.imeter ; two caived pipes were discovered, one in 
the shave of a toucan cut in white lime-stone; a large quantity 
of pottery, out of wiiich two vases were restored. 

Nlounii N'». 7 was i7»_. feet in height, cK) feet base. It was 
compMseil of six tliffi-reiit strata of soil and sand, and contained 
at its f>a>e a tlior nt clay or altar, at one side of which was a layer 
of sjlvc-ry mica formed ol round sheets, lo inches or a foot in 
diameter, overjappin;^ each other like the scales of a fi^h, which 
made a p.ivinient in the shape r>f a crescent around the altar 
tW'.-ntv Ir. t It in;* .ifi'l five fi i-t wule. The mound was vcr^• com- 
pa^'t. ii ijiiiii-(l an imni'-nsc .-ininuiit of labor ti> excavate it. Squier 
and I ).ivis s.iy thit llu- jiresence Jif the mica crescent renders it 
pr(il).il>l<- that tilt- M'«uiiil builders worshiped the moon and that 
thi^ tiiK'.iiif! U.I-* er-L'ti (i with unknown rites to that lumin«ir>'. 

rii> ]i' r^on.il (ii:Mmf-nts uhith have been found indicate the 
samr- tii:n.; S|!:cr .ini! 1 ) ivis ^.p'-.ik *>( (ii>c«JViTin«j certain 
sct«> '"N .iM'l i!i-i"^ ::. n!c trorn sb- t't- "t *-i very mica, which were 
jn-rt it ii: tii'it «M:tI w I !if-i \\\: : prrt .r.iteil with a single 
liolr .ir:-! V..H- ii:.iIm!>!\' .itt.i. h--! in -'m- w.iv to the dresA. 
\\'ii< :i p!.i>'ii I •..ftlx r tiifv iii i)«f .i:i < 'in ini' nt which reminds u« 
o» t!'- < ■ !• Iim!' ■; •• w r./i\ .'*.!..•" nr t<.itliti' il d:si-. which was 
^" t •-:!;.:! r; l.\;.! .\r.*] !;;• I. i ! 1 h'" sh'.'ll •^or«^et*, which 

ar ■ - ■ rmi :.. ^.i''.i- ^ .:! :. r-;,: , n! th ■ -.im-j svmboU. These 
lo:.: . :; . i - n* .;i.i • .j \\ ji. n \]\'- r- n- r. surrfuinded bv cir- 
i\r '.\ .*\\ -i :- 1. ru . M li',' • I !is- tli wh -Ir ci»ntajned withia 
f'Hjr i u. •:*'ic !.! !li'- r:i;i.li-.T ti.iir -^x iiiboii/ini; the four 

ij«j.ir' r.i-: tii '■k\. tiif <!•!- •.;, inli '!i/ n.; the ^tars, the sniall 
< ir- :■ I..- -:;ti in! th- .r -i • vt in tiu-tiiitrr the nxKin These 
\^"' ,: ' .11- II' . ■: 1 -.ii! in * '■.!'». b:it the y n!jo\v that the muon 
cu.t \*,i .1 • ■ J' ! .\ :ii t!u- -.i! \r i ui* a:ii<»n^ the Mound-build- 
» r ■■: :li 
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YKMA, OR VoriVK PIlTIRKS, IN JAPAN. 

I5\ W. K. l>»FoRFsT. 

It M-c in^ sti.iti;^(' lii.i!, \\)ii V ^(1 iiiiuli l).i> lurn writtrn alxiiit 
titr U\«) rili;^:(>ii> ot Jipan. .iiui ^n ni.irn ifiotis.iniiN nl pii'.urcit 
of lui l^i-.iiriiiil :('inp;('N .ifxi >hr:iii*> h.i\r bti-n si.i!irrt'<l l.ir ;inci 
\\ iiU*. iiirh:n;»,* m» t.ir .is llu* w i iirf )•» .iw .iir, li.i> )hvii >.iiii .'ih«>ut 
ofir 111 itn* riiu>l iin;>Mri.ii)'. liMiuri-N «*! ^Iir^i' ;^iui-h«iu*»rH, ?'rniti. 
'Du V •111' votivi' piiMiii^, hun:^ up >'inu!iiiiH m \\\r hiiud 
ptifiliO i»l liu* Ulllpii "«. .liui H(.|iu*:il1)i *> If) n*Mti li.il.> hirli r.\- 
pri>>l\ t'"l !h:> pill poHf. Thrx im: iiiilv :i .1 .1: .1 yl.incr, it \vc 
oi:l\ kfU'W lii'W !<' fr.iii '.lu'in. iiuu h nt tlit* (.>:<»( \ ami i u^^'oms 
ot \\us i<-iiij:i\, lui? :!it\ .itl'.-n:, ;iNti. :in <»p<!J iluor ifirnu;»h 
\\lii<li \\ t !Ti.i\ l-mk ir.'i' ;li«* |jiMr'^«'l tin- pt-dpK*. .irul mt lor 
<«iiiM*i\rN wfn'.i.ii ;lu- 1 -!!m;iti- pir. up<'i) -in !i i li.i:.iMc*r bv mjiiic 
\\ r i:ri> 1^ :? in*. 

Tlu'^*- \ii»:vi- p.» :uM> I ..Tijr iiiN> ii^T iiN iiiil'tws: Id .itu ii*nt 
ttiiii's lirp.ii trti w.ii ntn**, \\ ini-^i* Mr.ivi* dmU wrri* hrlii in rc- 
nuTn'>r.iru r, wen* hoii'iirtl 1)\ rt-j^iil.tr oll^'iin^jN ol <;>(r » J.ijian- 
r^t* \\":i:>K\ • .iiui 1 iii* pl.urtl hclon* tin-ir l,iMi'l> ami t(>rn))s. Ah 
tlic iiitM ;;.iine*l ;;r()iifui :li i» llu-ir >piii'H htivrrni arouiui ihrir 
;jravfji, 11 \\a> (ii'i*nic<i w i^^r lo piov:iii% hcsiiitrs tiM)J, ;i number 
<it H!>ii:!r«»N whitt' horses, on \vlii*.h lijr«ie iMtjonizv^d woribics 
m:;iiil t.ikr l)icir spiritual rftrratiou, Si» it nf*-.imr thi* iU'4t«)m 
in wr.r.'liv Sbintit >hriru*> In V^vvp onr ol llicif sai'rc*! animals. 
The piMipIr wiTf lau;^bt to worship K'fort* thi^i h»jrsf, ami lo 
f.\|H*ii \\,K' l.ivor ot ihf invi^il>Ir ruit-r ju^t in jiri>i>»riion as they 
(ftlrri-(i I ash to supply the horse with Ivans. 

'I'here Were many shrines*, however, tliat it»u!il not ;ifT>r«i to 
b»i\ a wliiie horse. So it was thou;;hl that tlie ne.x". beNt thing 
In ti.i wouM l>e to ^el a picture (it one, .inti, han^in;j it in liie 
p-'iili, tiarh the jHMiple to W!»r>lHp that. Hence the n.ime 
/r nt I, pit tuft'-hof S'f^ Irom v**, a picture, and ft;;/./, a horse. 

Tiie u««i- ot I'^m.i was at first eontltied ti* the Shinto religion^ 
bu' ihf l>uiiiihi»t brethren took kindly to thi*^ pit lure-:dea, and 
bi-;;.*ii !'. }i m;; m the ;:reat, broad porehen o: their temples, pic- 
tiirr- in it «»t hMfM-%, lor that would have Ix-en ttM> iKild an ap« 

* 1 f.i- I i • (■' •■••k 7 •' a 'Ir** ri|.t-.fii .if ' > riiia ' w •ni'il nn! tir ill% tiv in * \ <ttirii|M» 
«:*.',• \ ' •' i I ifti lit I trkf-« ri ii • i->-i; I • i.>'<" >-i ' l( 'iiC' "i* \f I *•' lap«n " 
lliil .t« l- f-oiii '.. • *'.\ (ifi I'lt ' ;.pi w^riii I'r.itw • nf iri*' •••vt-ii (-i 1« nf i: umI iiim, Itie 
u .)i • it-. % ; .• •i4rri> III ii'ti< 1 

V| ■'■•■! .'Ill* ' r.*^ « 'tf • •: I l«;tin. m ••'! |i «•-•• «|i'.t'i(- nf " \ »ll%'f lAh1ft« rriiri^ 
•« ii ■ :fii( t P.I- f.irii'iii* fiMi* Ana £ MiifVM-v, )»• r<M-< aiii| lirrii:n«-a of iilil. lie e% ia«*nllj 

rrfrr* <•■ III*" ' \ ril»l».' 
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propriation,* but of anything that manifested a desire of the 
heart, or signitied a prayer. Sailors about to proceed on a voy- 
aue would vow a pictuie of their junk and the Rising Sun to 
Kompira Samn^ and would han^ it up in the nearest tempk*. 
Woutd-hc warriors would brin^ a picture of some ancient hero, 
with fierce visage and naked sword» and place it side by side 
with the picture of the sacred horse. Would-be-mothers would 
brin^ their picture-prayer and ofTer it with the formula of words 
fixed fur such occasions. Indeed, there is no desire of the hu«- 
man lieart, from the pure and true, to the filthiest and most de» 
f^radin^, that may not be seen represented in these national pic- 
ture (galleries. So the word )\'ma lon^ a^o lost its primitive 
meaning, and has become a gent'ric name tor any and every 
picture hun^ up in either Shinto shrines or Ruddhist temples. 
To dfscrihe all thi* ye ma in a sin^^le temple would make a vol- 
ume + Only a tew ot those that it has been a pleasure to show 
to traveling; friends can be noticed here. 

There is everv varietv of Vema in a celebrated templet 
Amada Ikc^ at (^saka. Swearing otl' from sake is not an no- 
common picture. Thest* temperance pledges take many for ros« 
^ener.iliv ^ivin^ a view ol the instruments with which the evil 
has hei'ii cutninitted. One penitent has brought his saktAvX^ 
and cu]is, and, kneelin;r, vows to abstain. Another has simply 
brou^^ht his ci){>, with a tiniilv shut lock over it, and the key 
throvMi aw. IV. These (liinkers, h.ivin;^ ^one the A'ay ol the 
mul'ii:ii(ie^, h.ive at l.i^t seen their mistake, ami have recognised 
th.it lilt re is no hope tor them except hs the ^ods give them 
slren;^th lo keep these vows. 

Some people s;iv th.tl >(/>(r-dririkin^ is not carried to excess 
in J.ip.in, ih.il the nalives >eUloin are seen on the streets inioxi- 
laled, and lli.it the number who become victims to inlemper- 
ance are verv tew. ^^1*0 leplv that such an opinion is flouoded 
on super lii i.il (ibserv.tlion, and to atlirm that Sciitr is one Ol the 
^re.ii iur>e> ot J.ipan, would pr<»bably l>e taken by many as a 
st.iternent th.il .1 inis>ioiiarv mi^ht naturally make, and to some 
niindN would h.iVv.' no wei;;hl whatever. It might be more 
ioriMriiin;^ ti> ^oine to say that the amount of rice converted 
into y ikr im tin- ve.ir 1^71; w.in .ibout 1 5,cxx>,auo bushels. But 
strmii^er tli.in tilli. i.it statements are these picture-pledges hang- 
in;^' l.ere and tlteie in t)ie temples, silently pleading for lleavetl*S 
hc-ip to hre.tk from tiie power and ruin ot sakt. They speftk 
w ::h no uru (-:!.iii) voue coiuernin^ this people^s lack ol moral 

• I •-• f \\K ■■ • I ■ ■ \ I. I '-.• I- * '■ I i( x« I'll :t, '.tkliif rr«iiii •ilhtf'r rrl'CIAaa MIV* 

■ I. .; ' 1 1 K t ■■ t '• A i I m;!.* .1^ .. .1 i>rir>*t w«a lir^rtf bnlSv 

„- '•■ I. » . ■ ■ r I- "«• ii ■ >.i- Vf'i .111. «iili«TMiit iii|C Ihr Wftril "MfeAfe^t 

'•■ <• ^-t.i-i^k i:.o-. If. •r.--i--<rii<>i<i'(.' •■ti*. \i«it. qiiiia fwc»ai4y« 

, I ■ !'.•• ti . * t fi *■ - ', »•:. I III Hi wlfi revY^urit hi* wlacMltas 

■ I 1 ■ ■ .- I '. *. .; ^ I-.-. M • .•••r !ri it ii^ ma* rnftillnc tvur MIMICS 

r I- • . 1 t ■■ - I '• 1 •■ -•»• .' 1: -M . t ii.-iM- larl* IhAl lif> ilfeiHl. 

■:i ^ *. ' !!.• > *> %•!••• |''>-f if' n.>iitf4i.ir i« « Liiip •tirinnm lb* 

1.4. :t ^.^l*". •Ill •'III •filter wli.'li. u ift *|i»« •* Ml^'til I'.'ilJ fr«t. hang ttirvr SBS**Y4 
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sitr('n;;th, e^tpfciallv il wc take* into ni'i'ount the » pit -hall pra\ers 
that ticlace 5Uch piiturt'S. Thrsc picti^es are^lolicci with lht*m, 
Thov iniMH that manv, hrou;;ht to povirrty by the daily unc ol 
sakt^ havt* so httlc cash that tht-y cannot all'ord t*vrn the cheap 
/i*/mi-orterin;j. So thev chew a paper-praver, and throw il at 
the lecture that best expresMen the desire ol their hearts. 

All pictures ol this class are a voluntary and public c(mtes>ion 
on the part ot those who han^ them up, and ot those who spit 
pravers at them, that thev are victims to a dangerous appeiiie, 
from whiih they would ^ladlv l>e tree, il they only knew how. 
That thev do not is evident liom the writing; on the sides ol the 
pictures; " /iV</^r//"tt//v offered, . I htinntcf from s A K K /It fii € 
yrarsy The pleasures ol drinkin;; are ahnj»ether too many to 
Ih.* sworn .i;;ainst lor lile, and so the help ot the ^^mIs is asked 
for onlv a limited season. Mont ol thrse poor fellows need 
more help than they ^ct lon;^ Ik* tore their live years are up. 
At first, the str^^n^ leelin^ that prompted the prayer and the 
pledges carries the <»flerer alon;^ the rij^ht path lor a few 
months. Full ol* superstition and dread ot the ;;o<l<« and devils, 
few will d.iie, out and i>u', in bie.ik t!)eir vows. And yet alter 
a year or iwt> thev arc* t«>und a! their cup^ without a .scruple to 
mar th*'ir pleasure, anil cl iimin;^ that thev h.ive not bntken 
their plrdj^e Their craltv way <it d(Kl;^in;^ is, " I have kept 
my pleti;;e one year. Fi>ur years are leit. I will still keep the 
vow ft»ur lull \ears, ///// of' Jays ouly^ This makes ei^ht ve^r* 
oi days, leaving thi- nights free. So well are th<»M' ni^htH 
im{>roved th.il it is said that some re;*ain their olil h.i'oits with 
such irre«'i<»*.ible force that the davs t(»n, are divided, and the 
pledge prnportionately extender! inw) sixteen \e.irs «»l solnrr 
forenoons, with the luxurv nt .ilternoons .md ni^liSs i ll. 

A former pr*)lessor in \Ve>! Point, who had srna*»hed all hiH 
l)o'.lles fur lifi^ on seeing this }'fma %A the bow i and padiiKk, 
was So struck with its me.min^ that he tried to buy it i»f the 
priests ol Amida Ike. Hut twentv-fiv: dollars failed to pur- 
cha*»e that which originally c«)st only about twenty-live cents. 

Amon;; these pictured confessions oi sin is the gambler's 
pleti^e. (f.miblinc is one ol the ^reat vices ot' Japan. Whether 
this pa*«Hion is as strong here as il is in China is a matter of 
doubt, ImiI certain it is thai it possesses many a weak lellow 
like a tiemon ol the worst sort. Onlv tht ^<Mis can cast out 
such a devil, lielievin^ that no human power can cure them 
of ttii> habit, gamblers, who have an earnest desire to reform, 
l>el.ike themselves to the temples m the hr>{>e that heaven will 
Ih' meri i'ul, and save them from themselves. In this same 
Amada /ir han^^s this touching ^(*w</, in which the ^imbler 
has br(»u^ht the dice and other tools that have lK*en his ruin, 
anil IS seen \i^orously usin^ a hammer to ^rind them all to 
powder. His wile and two little ones* the artist has unfortu- 
nately omitted (hem; stand behind him with folded hands, pray- 
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ifi;4, out ot piivcrty and suflcrin^, that the resolution now made 
m.iv be kepi, and ih.inkinrr the i^oJs lor the new life that the 
husband and lather has entered upon. 

Tt) a lonij^ner's eye those 7'cpna that are the least expres- 
sivi* are perhaps the fullest of meaning when once underMood. 
Wh.it can mran less to a si;;ht-seer than a couple ol Chinese 
characters, kiii ^hin^ reformation^ over which stream from a 
heavenly citiud bri^lu rays of ^hiry? What significance would 
a loreiijner attach to thi*i character for hearty with a lock over 
it? These important )'rtn't cannot be neglected bv one who 
w<»uld know the | ij't.ini'se. The oflerer ot one has asked the 
«^o(is to s.ive hitn lienci-lorth from wine and women, as the char- 
ailefs on the tr.inie read. The j^iver of the other publicly 
th.mks the ^oiis tnr ;^ran'.ini; him lavor with somebixlv's wile. 
I: lonks Nirn|)!r enou;^h -tills wotnanV kneelin;; before a shrine 
in pr.i\f'r. lint ^he ha^^ ni ide a vow that Christian cummuni* 
lie** would li.milv i ;ire to >i-e in print. 

Tnere ,ire tli-i^e who s.iv th.il I hi' J .ipane^e are a lairly moral 
and pire tu'-ipi»*. " \\\v ii >\w\\ ol^^erver** w<nild ijet enou;;h of 
the :.i'i;'ii •I'r !«i Iimtii \\\*' nuMnirw ot sii- h /V/// / .is the*e be- 
li»re !l'«v i«'fi^'rn'e ilit rii^iives jr.iih'rN .th »u! the character ol 
iMn ii.iM'iii, iiii-\ (iMi.ti nil! r.iii t>> i < nie neater the t.icts. Here 
i^ .: 1 iiui wiit-ir :' > Mif i unIh;)] !o ii.iri;r up in the most public 
pi. IV I s \\\\ ^1' i.iiu:!*-^;- '!!'» of >!i iiii!\ '.).i"»e ;ir.i\ers ot re^K'ntance* 
.imi llii -«• h'li-'N I.! ::ii;mi': \. It tin- pe«p!e tliem^elves thuS 
prMii.iiii 'm:i i'W n I ii.if .»v -.< ! . i;ir\ >u!i!\ li ive no need ol for- 
\-\)i\\ .ip '!-•:':-•-. \S iMi«»ut •:mu^»'. .i lew nj'»ie vears i»t advance 
in'M !';ir III i:ini'r •« n: uviv.i'i n \\\\\ iirul evervoneof these lYUStf 
till i'l.iiieti. Aril". *lif \ lA^^ 1" In n'» ni»-.i?i> •»rn.i!l. 

Mu» M ui'Me p'.iMs.m* :<i NTi- .irr liie }t'Ni.i dreamers. We 
let', .it t'fiie .1^ ;l w e knew the tuli nie.irnt';^ ol the.ne pictures. 
II- le .iie TW'j t.i"^«-n lf>4rn .ptjii'htr O^'.ika Temple. One, while 
s.t tjtin^ um'.ei \r.^ lir.ivv in it'.i e**'*, sre> lo\es jumping with 
li-.trlii, le.tpN ihrcui^ii ihe >p.Lie .tliove hini. Tails and lej^S are 
s!:.ii;^'ii: •ir w:'. }i \\iv \ ^n;^ ie.ipN, .ind ;in ihev pass each Other ia 
li.e .t:[ !i.i-ii rii'iu'li^ npen wuie wi:li t>>\- l.tu;;hter. Everybody 
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knowii the rfpu!ccl power ol \hv fox to Ixrwitih. Surtrlv this i.i 
a prrM*ntimcnl that tlu- drramcr i» uoin^ to tall into the Iox*a 
(ire.ult'd |x>\vcr. Hut, a*t it ^l•nt■rally h.ip|H-n.H in thi*i loiintrv, 
it is ju.sl t)jf op|M)sitc <t\ wh.it oni- \v<ajlil t-xprct. The lux is 
the ni<-sM-n^iT of the *^in\ Inurt^ and lo dre.ini ol a vi>it from 
the m»•^^en;ier t>f I nan means ;^i'iHi fortune. So the man pub- 
lic Iv rei'o;;nizes the kindness ol the ^(k! by h.in^in;; up this 
t cma. 

Another dream-pii lure represents a hii kly, sufTerin^ woman 
asleep under her mattress, and a ^reat dre.im prtK'eedintr from 
her neik. She ilreamn ih.it she sees herself sillin;' bv tier lire- 
bnx, when suddenly the p.ijM-r slides are broken throu;;h by an 
enormous serpent, wh«», wnh open jaws, seen)» about to swal- 
iiiw her. Here, at le.is», is one piiiure th.it anv l<»rei;^ner fan 
interpret. Ol course, she h.is simpiv haii a learlul dream, and 
on w.ikin;; up JH !(o th.inktul at tintiin^ herst*it iml>ide ot that 
sn.ike tii.il she pmi l.iinis her deliverance with tins yt'mj. Hut 
wrtui;; a^ain. Tnis woman i^ a worshipi-r ol the goddess 
Jir^iitu^ .ind the pel mes»»ef»L;er ol this ^ixMess is the sn.ike. 
.Nl.inv a pr.iM-r has this siitli-itr ctlered to her ;^f'(i<iess, and at 
I;ist llie answer h.is corne in the >hape ol t).i*« ^ralelul dream. 
The >n.ikr \\.\> swalluweil her diM'ase, m\\\ the W(»man has 
w.iketl up i ured. 

Sii.ikes !i;iuie lartji-lv in the mixed reli;^ions ol Japan. At 
.NIir:<», •» ^ 'h.i^e twel\e miles frum Os.ik.i, is a temple where 
till re .ire siveral piiture> i I ;iiant white sn.ikeser j *\\u\i a bath 
in the w. iter tall. Near by is a pxiuie nt ;in did rn.in, with jjv- 
ou> I.Ui\ slaruiinj» bv an up-et lart. He h.id l^t-en a eripple tor 
year**, un.d»le to walk, or even te st.ind. Uelievin^i in the mercy 
c»t Mi>> /it'ntt'H^ he hired ^xnne eoniies in «iraw hini lu this 
slnir:e. w i.e'e he prayeil lt>r >even da\s. Tl»e two !.u'i> that 
he sl.ln':^ while pra\in^, .ind *.h.il his earl :.s up<>ei, >hf»w' as 
well as w fir lis can thai the oiii m.in*s pr.ivt r 1ms been answered. 

Tlure are countless I't'ma that leil the leniple-visi!or of the 
readiness wiih which the common people In-lii ve anv arui every 
super sill son that cunning priesls cm invent. Take the mon<ey. 
lie is s.iiil to Ik* a marveiously e^Hcient protector at;>iinst small- 
pox. .NlulitUiles have a protound l.ii'h in hi.^ iiivir:e power. 
One summer during the prevalence ot the ihoiera, when the 
|>et»j>le o! this crowded city Were tdleil wi:n tear at I he numl>er 
iA de.id .ind dxin;^, a priest near the city, thinking to make a 
^ooii th:i.;^ out ot the comm'.>n Ivhel, ;;*tve out that the utrti 
imonkev ' W.IS as able to wani < tl ihnlcra as he was small -pox. 
'i'his rx.utlv suited the mull::ude. They were lirecl ol bu\in^ 
e\pi-n*>ive liiMnfectants, tired ot smejlin;r a tharm so.iked in car- 
bone ai id. St) they went in crowtis to ilie priest who had made 
the v.ilu.ible discover v, worshipped at his temple with ollerin^s 
ol i. !■>)>, ami carried home pictures, or im.i^es, ol* tlie all- 
power tul monkey to lian^ over their Iron t doors. Tlie priest 
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was rapi(i\v ^rowin^ wealthy, when, to the amazement of his 
mam iK'Ucvcrs, and in spite of the protection of his monkeys, 
he was himselt carried oil' by the cholera. 

It is dccidedlv curious to notice the solemn pun the )apanrse 
makr on this word sttru (monkey), which also is a verb, mean- 
ing tit IcttvCy to liz'oit/ •* May adversity /fair me,** "Let rac 
mv/i/ mislortune," is the jjeneral meaning; of the many monkey- 
JlrfiKi that may be seen in temples, or in the store of the picture* 
dealer. Kvery where there is adversity. In Japan, if aoversity 
comes to a home, expect another of a similar nature after the 
cvcle of twelve years has been accomplished. In these special 
ye.irs of' calamiiv, the monkey is in ^reat demand. Living 
ones are to be seen chained before some Shinto shrines, and at 
the celebrated Sttftiiyoshi slirine, live miles from 0^aka, they 
make dav monkeys piled up on each other with a gymnaMic 
appeiir.iiue, and sell them by the thousands to the devout. The 
n)onkey is the last animal we s))f>uld naturally use with which 
to e\i ite devoiiori.il leelin;;^, but he exercises a deep rcli{;iaua 
ifitliiefice over lar;,'e numbers of his supposed descendants here, 
lie is a liisliiimiislieil ines>en;,'er of the K**'^**t i» sure protection 
:i;4.iii]»»l pefiilin;^ evii>. Slilj, let him take care! There IS a 
J.ipane^e proverb \\\.\\ tn.iy li.ivc a si^niticant meaninj*,--"5i/ni 
mtt ki iirti nrhtru,'' (veii a moiikev sometimes falls from a 
ireci. Il tn.iy be Mi.it WeNtern livili/.itiori will prove stron|^ 
enoii;^!) to tiimblr Imn i>ui ol h;s lie.iven torever, but probably 
n(il un'il tlir pK-^i'iit ;^ener.iiinri of cr.iitv priests and super- 
stiiii'ii"* <)I«i woinei) sii.iil h.ive p.is^rd .iw.iy. 

'rii.inkN;^ivin;4 ir/M'/ .ire \ei\ nimtiion. Doubtless of all the 
nations of the e.iilh llie j.ipane^^e in. ike the j^reatest display of 
;;r.(li:u(le. If (»ne h.is received .i t.ivor, however slight, lie nOC 
onlv i}..inkH, .md pioie>t>, and )>ows repeatediv at the time, but 
at future tneetin^^s a;;.i!n p('l:^^ out his thanks in pleasant words. 
This svslen) ot poiiienesN is cairied out towards the |;ods. This 
wntn.in, with an ;iiiih(»r iii her mouth, is a spi*cimen of picture- 
tlt.iiik>. Moth >he aod her husb.inil have had so severe an at* 
tai k oi t(i(i!}i.i( he tli.it the loin h ol tlie softest food could nol be 
eruiiiTi-d. Mut vows .ind prayers have helped the medicine tO 
It' ( till .u i'>u<«, (If have <iiiiie aw.iv with the need of medicine. 
1 II Hi e, in i^r.tMiUiie ihrv h.ive h.id this \ffna drawn — of ihe 
wiitii.in i>iilv ^n *ili<>rnii;^h!v cuie>l that an ordinarv junk*anchor 
hi it! Ill iif! U'K'\\\ pri>i:iu e> no p tin wh.ttever. 'Ihe relation ol 
hu^lviiii: .ifiii wv.v IS diiiilv xen in the writing, which means 
th.il liir wife i> ins'.ru^Teil tf> iio whatever chewing of the an* 
limr :n ni-ie>«>.ir\ inr l^oth, wiiile the husband, it may readily bs 
>vif iir««r(i. !r:iN !.> \%k-\\\ .hi '^Miiielhirii; more palatable. 

The i f'ri':;>i-(ii'-pii Mire i<* .mother ihank-otlermfj. This land 
> a iir.tr loiiNin in clii I'i^^vpt in its veneration of abomiaabls 
trcv;>iM^ !i.!ti^N. IiutiiWiiHin, teaihifi;; that it is a sin to kill 
.1 inii«i|ii)t<>, has ^Lveii an abnormal sanctity to the life of 
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cTcatiirc, njy, has virtually dritit'ci the whcili- living crration. 
Thf it-ntiprcir ha« his plair a** thf mt'ssfni^er ol tl.c mighty 
lihhtipuon^ and is .idniiitrci to thi* least f>t the ^(Kls. The priests, 
when talking to a l<)rei;^n('r, iiiav cienv that ihev .illovv anv such 
thin^ as the \\(»rshipin^ nl .iniin.ils ariti insects. Uut they allow 
and ('iu'(»ura;^e the wor^hipern to pat a stone tox on the head, 
toolirr it rite, ami *o luld h.irids in prayer InMore it. They have 
helped to deity the nifinkey and the centipede. One ol the mont 
conunon ot hnu>ehold ;rods is />/>//./W('m, attended hy his pois- 
iinoUH messenger,* and this picture is re»|H:ctlully otlered be- 
cause the man iH-iieves that his success in lite has come through 
this ^od. 

All these I'ema ATv common and cheap. It may hv tlial, Im.*- 
cause the most ot' them are insignificant in ap}H*arance, they 
have iH'en largely overlooked. On landing at Yokohama trav- 
elers are shown at once the rii li pictures painted on silk, the 
ornamental bion/.es and laiipiers, the inlaid silver work, the 
ivory curius, etc., muih ot which, made under torei;;n int1uer)ce, 
has the unconscitius e fleet ot blunt in ;( any desire to inquire into 
the less attractive temple pictures. 

'I'here are, however, stune magnificent I'effut here and there 
that are worthy ot a pla;.'e in any att ;;.dlery. These are mainly 
hisiorii , reprtsentm;* scenes in the lives ol ancient warriors. At 
/i7/i tuf Mtya^ a shrine about one hundred miles s >uth of llio^c), 
there is a lar^e, o|H.'n hall contain in;; seven €>t these paintin^^s 
in blue and jjold, the subject. i Ix-in^ lile-size. They are care- 
fully protected from the spit-ball prayers ol" the \vorsht|MTs by 
means ol line wire net I in j». /Xmcin;; these, Yoshitsune, "the 
hero warrior and martyr,** is the lavorite ."ubject. \\\% lather 
wan treacherously murdered: and his delicate mother, l^jkiwa, 
taking the kdn*, Yoshitsune, in her l>osom, and leadin;^ her two 
older Ixivs, tied in a snowstorm to a place ol safety. Her laisc 
eyebrows, alter the old court style, her carrying; the bal>e m 
her l>osom in.itead ol on her back, the l>oy*s hair done up al- 
most like a ;«irl*9, and the bovs blowing; their finders as they 
trudge ;hrou;;h the sni»w, form a picture so well known 
throughout Japan that any sketchrrr, without a c«)py, will draw 
one nil demand. 

The J.ipanese sometimes say, "We hate the Chinese.*' Yet 
they lieli^ht in Conlucius* teachin;;s, and honor the ancient 
warriors ol China almost as much as they do their own. Gen- 
ii »ku IS f>ne ot the foreigners who is thus naturalized and 
del fie:). This hero had a splendid black horse. Tekiro, against 
the use ol which he was warned by a prophecy that trouble 
would Nurely come to the rider. Heedless o!" the warning; he 

•In i*«aliA, Aniline iti«*cnn%rrta tti Chrlalianity. «rr twn m^n, fin« xmrj wmlthjr, 
thriiifii-r \rr> \*»»f \m*\\\ nf whiim haw |irr«ciilt>a thrlr rni'lfirdf-^lirliie ti» YaI«^ 
|*f-«r.,.]> .\|ii*«>ijiii. lti«< rli'h in»n'i Cfi«f-h<>u«r l« at|i«rii«^ Willi gi»l4 and lari^iiertNl 
rriiij|H-«ic«. ami iii« nkr% rU imacviir" HUhAXiMin " U |ilacrtl la a tlujr temple wlihio 
Itir lAftfr uitr. 
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rode to battle, was defeated, and fled (or lite. Comini; to a 
dangerous mountain-river, he la>hed Tekiro's flankff, shoutinif, 
"Save ine, Tekiro!" "Save me, Tekiro!" The horse heard 
the prayer, plunged into the torrent, and carried Getiloku 
across in safety. The prince afterwards refrained his power, 
coruiUf red his rnemies, and became kinjj. 

\\ by do they han;r these pictures ot warriors and battles in 
their shrinrs r Because Shin'nism, bein^ a deification of de- 
parted warriors and rulers, is the relii^ion of patriotism. Some 
twenty years aj^o, when the " red-haired, blue-eyed barbarians^ 
were pressing ilu-ir treaties upr)fi Japan, there \%as a large party 
wliose i ry was, '* Drive <»ut the hated foreigners.'* The whole 
natitiri w.is a^^it.ited. Tlie ;;l()ry of Japan seemed to many lo 
be in exiri'mi* peiil, tur which the onlv remedv was freedom 
from the b.irb.iri.in>' prrsmce. It was ab(»ut that lime that the 
patrimii- prirsts m /r/n' mt A/ivii hun;( up the above pictures 
io;^c;her with thox* ni JiM^u, ilii' ipiren who invaded and 
cor-ipuTi'd C'(»riM'. I I.u liiin;iti, the i^ml ot war; Yoshti|;e, 
aniiMici br.ivr ;;i-iii'ra!; iiiiti thr \oun^ I'lince Atsumori, goini^ 
uniioit.iiin^ix to lii> dciili. it !he p.iin:in<;s ol our Revolu- 
ti(in.it\ Will were luitt;* in rvrrx iiiiirc)i, the actions of ihe 
(•tli^ciN .inW ^'iliiii-rs iiMiir :lii* < rilv .stanil.inl proper to be 
irni.iN-il, .iiiil ilii' pi.iMf, '•M.ike iwkt like ihese,'* the only 
]W';i\ri \\iiit!.\ <•! tiir Ii'H(mi<>I .1 in:in, 'lit-ri the people ol the 
I'lii'i-ti S.i'iN 'A.iiilii hr ..- i.iiiuli tr wr.li ihr separate deeds of 
the riii-n i>i urn- i.iiniMrii \ r.trs .i^n ,t> *!:i* people ot {apan are 
wi'.h Mi«' I inu nut) :hr\ ^ic ;[i li.c putiiio that surround them 
a> i!.«-\ !>..i\ If) jM A\ i-f . 

Wi'.ii !r!r: i-riii* i'» i\\\> whi'!«' '.iiSji'i \ .1 cillection of a hUQ* 
clrcii ^1 iiii:r:i- \ r /;; ;. pr opt I Iv i ii\iii>:^u(-(l, \\ ould enable a slu* 
(irn: :(i ui lii! o^.ini! :ti iru* Ik'UI t\unc ol tlir his*.ory, reIi|*tOIIS 
aihl \ li^'oMis i>i J.ijMM 111. in if'uM hr u-.u iied in a week Irom tbe 
hi- ''I l)oi.k> lii.ii ii.ivc iH-en w lit ten. 
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LKGKNDARV INVASION OF THK SAGINAW VALLKY 

Hy IIakian I. SMini. of Salinaw. 

There is an intcre*:tin^ tradition prevalent amonf; the Indians 
and pioneers of Northern Michi^^an. which may furnish a clue 
as to the origin of some of the primitive monuments found in 
the Sa^maw Valley. It can not be shown hy actual proof that 
this tradition is authentic, nor is it often told twice alike. Yet 
the (general thread of the narrative is identical, whether related 
by the pioneer or by the Indian- 

The tradition as told by an old Indian is. that at a time lon^, 
lon^ a(;o. l>efore the first white man set ff>ot in this |)cninsula. 
there lived, in the territory drained by the S;i^inaw and its 
tributaries, a very powerful tribe called Sauks, and that the bal- 
ance of Michif^an was inhabited by the Pottawatomies. while the 
(Utawas and Ohip{>ewas cKcupied the northern part of the State 
as tar as I^ke Su{Krior. The Sauks, who had strong; villages 
alon^ the rivers, were continually making war u{K>n their Chip- 
pewa neighbors on the north and the Pottowatomies on the south, 
as well as u|Hin some of the tribes in Canada. At last, realizing 
that the efforts of a single tribe to permanently sulxJue the 
Sauks were of no avail, a council was held at Mackinaw Island, 
consisting of all the tribes who had Ixxn re|>eatedly molested. 
At this council a large force was organized and fitted out with 
the best braves, arms and canix*s which the united tribes could 
muster. 

This force then set out in their bark canoes, going south along 
the western shore of Lake Huron until Saginaw liay was reached. 
They then stealthily skirted the shore of the bay by night, secret- 
ing themselves in the day time ; until after many d.iys. they were 
within a few miles of the mouth of the Saginaw River. Here 
part of the force was set ashore, while the remainder crossed the 
bay in the night, and. landing on the eastern shore, detailed a 
part of their number to watch the eanoes. which they concealed 
in the undergrowth. In the morning both parties started up the 
river, one on either side, and following the ridge upon which 
were located the villages of the Sauks. prepared to attack and 
massacre the inhabitants of each as they came to it. 

The force on the west side attacked the main village by sur- 
prise and massacred all of the inhabitants, except a few who 
retreated across the river to one of the other villages, which 
was located near what is now Bay City. But about this time 
the eastern division of the invading force arrived and made a 
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furious attack upon this villacfc. Here, a second time the in- 
vadcrs were successful, and the enemy retreat in {▼ to a small 
island about a quarter of a mile up the river, thought themselves 
safe, as t))e invaders had no canoes at hand with which to reach 
them. At thi> place a siei^e was instituted until the next morn- 
ing;, when, the river having' frozen over during the ni^^ht, the two 
attack in <^ p.irtics were enabled to cross, one from each side, and 
by their combined efforts exterminated the (garrison, with I he 
exception of twelve squaws. 

The invaders then resumed their march ud the river, attack in|r 
and massacreing all in their way. At the junction where the 
Cass, Shiawassee and Tiltabawassee rivers meet to form the Sagi- 
naw, they divided, sending; one parly up each river. 

Those goin^ up the Siiiawassee a>^ain divided on reaching the 
mcuith of the I** lint, so that some were sent wherever a village 
was located. 

One of the largest villa(;es was exterminated on the bluflb of 
the Flint, near the present town of Flushing. The divisioo 
whose duty it was to exlermin.ite the villages of the Tittaha- 
wassee River valley discovered an extremely large village only 
a few mi Us up the river, and ovirpnwering the inhabitants 1^ 
sheer iuinil)(-rs. killed them all ami buried their remains in one 
larj^i: mound nn the fiver b.ink. Tracer of this mound may still 
be seeu Ilie t>irci- tli.il went up the Cass aNo attacked a lar^ 
vill.i'.;e whicii ^tipxi at the bend in the river, now known as 

]Uid^«)> 'It 

All^ r I xtt iiiriMtii];.; the rntire tribe, witli the exception of the 
tweUe s>jii.i\\^ bi-tiiif in- III lulled, a M-CDnd council was held, and 
.iftiF iini-iiier.iM- •lib.iti". liie-'e mju r.vs were sent west, and by 
tr(-.i:v put iniil'-r :]i<- pr"ii • ii«»n ni tiie Sii»ii.x. much to the dis* 
•^ii-^t ■>! .1 l.tr. r iHj;ii!i'-i wliu wert* in f.ivurof torturing thefn. 
[lie I 'Up. r lit! I'liiitiy wis sit a^ule for a neutral hunting 
.Tiiiii'i!. t'l b- ii-i '1 by till- sfAiT.il tribes wlui had taken part ia 
til i:i..t-i 'W. W i{ "'.y.ii: III. my tit tile huntm-^ |Mrties who 
\i>.t'ii til- vr :ii- ii! ilnir Luiii-.t ViLloMe^i never returned, 
i\ \\.i^ t:i>M.-:it bv >*i:n' t!i it t'.icre sii^l rouLiined a few 
^lu'.s u!.-. ii:ki:! : in I'l*- lii iis; r ji rt^ t»f the forest, vigilantly 
w i'> ii- •! '.!> < l.i" - I <: V' fi.v A\A •-. .ii.i! tn kill .my un^^u^pccting 
It .:i'' I \\!:'Mi.;'i. i>-* !' .i! ;:i''> tint pirC by the i^ame and fi*ll 
U..I :i u I • p! '/ !.; . <';li.fs Irlscvid the place to be 

li i-;'!'- ii :•■.■;!!■ ^; r.:^ • t:n- < \*' r :i:!n.i!eil .Siuk<. and nothing 
■ .- ;. i i:i : . '. \ . ::s to \ • ur.;: i;;tii tin* myN!eri-»us territory. At 
.A t, ^ • ■].{[ u <-•:;;•- i..e (!:i .t ! nl ilijs region, that it waS 

'1^' ! .t^ .1 ; >- ••! • \..e t ir iIimn- h; the tubes uho committed 

' ■ W ■ : 1 1 < I I . 1 1 i • 

M »i • 1 \- ■ ("i.::i:» A. is \v:'re ex led thin of the other triboL 
tli.i! t:.- .: ! .:i : : i.r ; irfv.iiifi. aiiliuu^h s<»mewliat changed 

ly lu.'-.tui u.lli :ii'- ntijiT ia:i;^u.i^e.s. 
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TMKMoON SYMHOLON I UK rOM-.M POSTS ON TIIK 

NORTH WKST CoASr 

In writin;.: .it>iiut these carvcti coliimnN. or totem post <, an some 
pci»|>lc call thc:n, once *i«> ah'iml.int in aM the native vill.i;jes in 
parts I if this coast. I shall tlivid.- my subject into the following; 
|».irts or headin^^s. viz: their iippearance. locatittn, origin and 
meanint;. What I am able to say concernm(* them is the result 
of over twenty years' research under difficulties nf no mean dc- 
^crlptton. owin^ to these ]H'op)c be in;; unwiilin^v to reveal to 
•»tran^;ers the use of the columns an«l the signification of the 
carvings thereiin, as the follow in;; sjx'Cinu-n of the method I had 
t«» use m «»riler to learn their meanin;; will shou*. The first thinj; 
I foun<l 1 had to learn was the sly If of their carvings. •• What 
IS that bird on top of that column?" i wuuld a^k. "Tiiat i^ a 
raven " ** And that one over there >" *' It is an ea'^le.* •' What 
is that one with its win;;s spread?" "It is the tliundrr bird." 
"What is that animal cut out on the base of these co'imns?" 
" That is the !)cavcr ** And so f.»rth. Alter awhile 1 ;^ot to know 
the one from the other. 

My next step was to ask why they were carved on* the col* 
unm^ The answer I ;;«>t was, •* Kverythm:^ y«»u see carved on 
them has a sti»ry." " lell me the story of this one. please." 
Th'* answer camr. " I d'» not know it." it. ** 1 uT.l tril ymi bye- 
an<l bye," i»r, "Give m-.* sonulhm^ anil I will tell you all." I 
wa»« prepared to wait. <»r to ;;ive, or do anythin;.: ; yrt after a! I. I 
;;.»! but little. However, a little here, and a liltle then-, a little 
n«»A. and a little then, afler a numSer ot yiMrs, amounted to 
N '•iietli n.;. I\vcn then, the fieltl is «o va^t that, .ilt'.i all my 
tr.i-.i*>!«-. I m'.ist own I know biit little Wivit I ain ab:"»tr to 
wr.t- I rec«-.vid .in truth, anil believin*' it ^o 1 scnil vt»u whit 1 
h.iv'- le.irne ! Alter lo!i;j years of a:ij i r.ntanre wttli these 
p-.>ji!f, li u.n.; which time many th.it I kiwA- an I sh lA-e-! kind- 
n.-N> t I .|^ i!i:.i!ren, have j^rown to be m*. n and w.>m-n. I hcse 
kniA .in<l t'l:^: me as a friend. H s;.*e^, a j^reat rh in;jc has 
K ••!:'• it\rr these people Within tlii- last five yi-ar^. A's) the a»c 
*if tile 1 irvcd columns has passed. Some are beinj» cut down 
tor Mre-w.».>d. nu:nb;rs fall throu;^Ii a^e, or an* shaken do.vn by 
the r.irth>]u.ikes and high wind'« whu h |Krioil:caliv visit these 
coasts anil islands. A few costly marble ones, erected in the 
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villag'? burj-ing ground and streets, are still sUnding. No new 
ones arc rai&cd. Everyone's ambition, now a-days, is to have a 
beautiful marble tombstone erected to his or her memory, with 
an inscription, giving the namu, supposed age and date of death. 
Some cvL-n go so far as to have one ready, with a blank space 
for the d.ite, and sometimes the cause of death, to be filled in by 
their r<:lattons, after that event. 

A few years ago, when I returned to Victoria, at the close of 
my summer's work, I got S40 in hard cash from an old man ia 
order to get him a tombstone. I'rom him also I got a drawing 
of his crest, which w,ts the above mentioned Thunder bird, or as 
it is called in the native. Iladaf' B-anga, This he wished to 
have engraven above the inscriptions, giving his name and date 
as near as possible of his birth, and where it happened, with the 
usu.ii blank sjtace for the remainder. This stone he received in 
due season, when it was stowed away, there to wait until re- 
quired. I give this .story to show the ch.mge taking place 
amongst these |K-ople. And with it close my introduction, and 
describe the villages as they appeared in the heyday of the totem 
period. 

The tr.ivcler by any nf thi- .steamers on this coast in, I shall 
say. yf'fM would be surprised as he came in sight of any Indian 
town, ti> -i-c the number i>f tall columns, of various heights and 
rurm<.. st.unling fnm) end to end of every town, mostly in front 
of thi' h'>ii-e-, .dtlnui^'h a Lirge numlier often were placed be- 
hind. As he ilri-w ne.ir he would lie amused to find them carved 
from bottom to lop with i'it;ure>, which l.e would naturally take 
to liL' runiio or hit-ri>j;lyphico. If he went through the village 
he would find tliat .i number of these columns had no carvings 
on thrni, but iii>tead had a box placed on top; on one side of 
this box was en<;raven something resembling the hce of • 
hiim.in bein^. At some places he would see a long box restiflf 
on two strong eed.ir posts. At other places he would aotioe a 
long [>ole, like a ll.tt:stalt', with a bird on tup of it, with a plate 
of cop|icr i-ither held in its beak, or placed in the pole beneath 
its (ferch. ' iftin these |>olcs have ropes placed beneath dw 
bird m omIi r to h.iiil up a lla^' on g.il^i d.iys. Again he would 
(ind amongst this niotk-y group others car^-ed from their baM 
upw.ird I'-n or twelve fert, while the remainder of the columa 
w,i« diuiled into circles of a breadth of twelve inches. Onnum- 
bt■^^ of ilnsi- I otLinins, lops as wel! as sides, were engraved oieM. 
W'nKn and iliildren wilh h.it->. »hoM- crowns arc four of tl 
citlIis hi hii^;ht. In others.a man is covered wilh five 
of these k'lrciei .ib'>vc his head, with a beaver sitting above 
he.id on the iip]K:rmost circle. The most ol these coll' 
without loionn^. yet a few are [tainted with bright coliirs. 
mg a ple.t-ing i-ii'tct. The luliirs used were bright red, 
ilark green and black. The hou.->es were always 
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with two gables, the main entrance always facin^^ the shore. In 
the center of this i;ahir. and cl4>He to the wall, is the principal 
column in which an ov.il hole was cut to serve as a doorway. 
The lowest figure on these columns is a bear, a beaver, or a wolf; 
all have been carved in a sitting posture. In the l«)Wer part of 
the belly of the object the entrance or oval doorway was al- 
ways placed. The averaj^e height of these columns may be 
placeil at thirty feet . in width, four feet. 

in their prefiaration a lar^^e cedar tree was selected, one 
easily split and with few knots l>ein^ preferred iK-causc knots 
interfere with the carving. After felling, it was cut into the 
desired !en(;th. and then split in two. The section chosen for 
the column was hollowed out to about five inches in thickness, 
according to the wish of the owner. After the bark and rouf^h 
places were removed, it was floated to the villaj^e; and the carver 
set to work. When finished.it was raised by the united strength 
of the tribe, and by numbers invited from adjoining ones. 

In order that your readers may have an idea of the af)pear- 
ance of these columns, when finished and set on end. I shall 
take a few of them as subjects for description, be^ inning; with 
one which has three dilTerent figures on it. The one at its base 
is a beaver. ( 7'ji>r^.) It is carved in a sitting posture, with the 
entrance, or oval hole, in the low^-r part of its belly. This 
symbt'lizes an ancient lei^end of the Ilaidas. Next above, 
and sittm)* ttn the head of the beaver is the Thunder Bird, 
i/i/-iin/^4i) which also has an ancient stor>'. The next and last 
on the column is an old woman carved as sitting; on the bird's 
head. She is represented as having an enormous labret 
pl.iced itn her lower lip. which is stretched until it disfi;;ures her 
face, and IS hij^hly characteristic ni old women anion f^st these 
people. This may be said to represent the typical woman <>f the 
ilaidas. as her name Itl-tads-dah or {xrrhaps more correctly, 
Iiltuh Inotoch, (Typical Woman) would imply, which in reality, 
she IS shown to be on the car\'in{;. First, her lar^e lip piece 
shows her to hold the highest rank possible to obtain amon^ the 
ancient ilaiilas. A^ain her 71i</« Slt'i'/ of four dejjrees above 
her head shows her to bo a chieftainess of as manv dc;:rees as 
tht-re are baniU or circles i>n her lonj; hat. These she seems to 
have hatl in her own ri^ht. A;^ain she is carved as holding 
an-'ther /\it/n Sltu/ of six decrees, one end of which is resting 
Intueen hrr leet on the head of Hianji^u. while the i»ther end is 
hcM l»y her ham! under her chin. This Tadu Slrtl, I think. 
W" i!d ^ivc her a claim to six decrees of nobility, obtained by 
inlicritance. This column must. I think, have been erected to 
the memory of a woman who ranked high amongst the nobles 
«»t' lla:dah I^nd. Further ot her histor>'. I know not. 

The next one I shall take has four designs. The first two is 
the bear, called by the Haidas Uoo-iis, It is represented in a 
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sitting posture, with a cr.iy tish in front of him. The next figu 
above is a frotr. called Kim-ques-tan^ witli its head down, and its 
fore feit pl.iccd on the bear's head. The fourth and last figure 
is a beaver ( Tsiuj^), It has hold <^f the frofr by the middle, in 
front of the hnul le<;s. On this column the Ttnitt Steel of one 
decree is placed r>n the head of the uppermost fi;^ure. which is a 
beaver. These foiii carvin;;s seem to be family crests. The 
beaver with the 7\iiiii .S77'</ doubtless was the crest of the head 
of the r.iniily, which is ottjn placed on top of the column. 

The next and last one I shall (;ive, is one painted in bright 
co]«»rs — red, yrliow and ilark preen. The fijjure at the base of 
this one IS the Tsifii^ (beaver) who, as is usual, is carved in a 
sitting poNtiire. w ili .1 stick in his hands. Exceptionally in this 
case is a figure ol a lull moon on its belly, immediately above 
the o\al »!o;>r\\ay. Above, and sitting; on the head of the Tsimj^ 
is the typii.d wfiniin nf ilu; Ilaidas. In her arms she holdft the 
youii^ crow {Kttt i-it'\. On her head is seated the raven {Ckco- 
ca/i\ h.ivin'^' .t tiiW moon in hi^ beak, called by the Ilaidas 
Knny hi htU!a, or cre-i ' iil moon On the raven's head is the 
hat of distinction, nr lihiu Sltt/, ^howin^ that he is a most 
import. mt pr r^on. or ^r> a! Lliirl. <)ntop«if the I\iiiu Skett '\% 
se.iit «1 t!u* ;.^ri//ly In ar ./ft*oi:.\\. This c«>Iunm symbolizes the 
ch.iii-^r'N ot' the iiioi>n I'lr^t. the biMvrr has eaten up the mooB, 
, wliich 1". a^ shii.x n ab*\«'. cirvcii ovn tht- doorway. In order 
to sliow h'- has lioiK* It. tiiL- «.aiv(.-r has placed it as if it shooe 
out of his^t'irna^h Ihc oid woman h(»!ilin^ the young raven 
nu-ans tii.it ^he ha^ sent tin- r.iven .iw.iy t > hunt tor a new mooo, 
to t.ikc tilt- pl.ii r <•(' the o!ii <iiu' In his absence she nurses the 
yf>iiiv.; 'ineir.ivtii) ILuin;; ti>iind .1 new moon, he has twen 
carvf d .Is rt turning witii it in his beak. Above all, the bear, 
uhii h 1^ tlif cit-^t of ilu* |»(Tsiin who r.used this ci»lumn. is also 
shown, .1^ il he was watching the icstoration of the moon. 

In the siiniMiir ot' 1SS4 a ct iisus of evtry tovin, old or new. 
w.ts tal.i-n. ini iiiiiin.; the luindMT of people, houses, columu^ 
ftc. llii« I sh.ill «^i\i' with the- li cation ot each ttiwn or village. 
I'lic iituin<. .;i\i* Sui'It'^it thirty houses and fifty carved col* 
iirnn^. \v sn!. s, | tlniil.. tinrtv in>>rtiiarv ones, and a numlier of 
Sti:*'::'-.^ :.': A"./"' .r di.ul liiiinis or t'lfiibs U'hind the village. 
T!><!.(\. i>ii.\'r> '1 w <!iis!\!' i:o:isc^ , ire left, all havm)^ been 
n p!.ii I •! !i\ iti ■ !• I n < n- ^. fm it Im im iiMd-U, from houses in Vic* 
tor .1 

III \ ! I ■ r < i nns!ii-.\.i. c » « !. n.irned after its chief Grun* 
*.ha-.\.i t A '. !i I J I- . !iV' !i hi. ;-'•- .1:1 I twrntv-five carved col* 
uinux !i '. : . iii'-rtii.rv nfiv.. .I'l : 1!" id llousl•^ 

1. .1 .'.I :i - . ' I- • - t..w n I- ■.' w II .IN havin-' twenlv-five houses 
.md : li 'r\ ir.- i . •• =i:nr) .. 1)>-n .|.n .1 n imSrr of mortuarv oncs. 

In ' < '' I :i * u- ^ : wn. lanM. < J i' I . the number given in 
twcntv liouii-- .iii<! tv.cntv Uvt- cirvid cu|iiinn<. , 
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Niustmt's tnwn.NO cAlIcd .iftcr its cliicf. is the southmo^t town 
on tlic (J C. |Nl.in<iH It h.ul twenty hotiscs. twenty- five carvni 
column^ .inii twenty mnrlu.uy niiL*«, ^ivcn at date. 

In tlif (ItNlftct nf Ma^s- tt tin rr are three villa^i-«i, namely, Van 
on the we<«t stde o| the inltt At the ahnve date it li.ul twenty 
h<uisrs. tut nly five carved culuiDns. Von-tc wiiNs,the principal 
villa-je, stands on tiie ea^t sule cil'the inlet. It had fi»rlv houncs 
and t'lflv carvnl c-nUimns. hesideN a fw innrtuarv ones. Ha- 
yiin^;, the thud vdla^e. has he< n ahaiitlonrd fur a ntiinher of 
years. It had mx or wen columns stanihn^. also a feu' fallen 
ones. Yale /a, a new villa;;e a few inilt-s from M asset t. had three 
hoiisrs and one carved column. At Kiin^;. i»n Naolrii or Vra^o 
Sound, tliere W( re tlflcen honse?i,all m ruins liut tu'>. ami twenty 
carvetl columns. Tatlms is a new vilta.^e cm an old si«r. It had 
seven or ei;;l>t houses and onr e.irvtd i o!»imn, « p- ^ ted a few 
ye.irs a^o. At the de-erted villages of Vakli and Kmo-ta, be- 
sides a t;rr.it niany t<mil»s. there were a number of c<>lumnN with 
very ant. lent carvinj;s. At the former theie were mx houses and 
ten earved C(»Iumns. At the lattrr. filteen houses and eighteen 
carved coiuiiins. 

Thc-(io!d Harbour Indians' vili.i^^e of lleenii, on Maud Island 
O.C. I This villa-^e was built aliout I S^C) by the remnant of 
the West Coast trilH-s, who buu^^ht a piece of land from the 
Skideyats. and formed a new tribe by moving; mto it. At the 
above date there was in th.s villa^^e thirteen houses and eighteen 
tombs. 

At the village «»f Kai-Soon there was ten or twelve house*, 
and about as manv carved column^, besides a number of tombs. 

I'iie old village of C'hu att. had ( I think) about fifteen houses, 
most I V in ruins, and I believe tweniv carved columns. At this 
village the tombs far outnumber those at any viila;^e on ilaidah 
I^ind. 

There are three or four villages of llaidas in Southern Alaska. 
at Kyyanie. and <ither places, who havcalso carve I columns. 

In all Huidah I^ind including the above mentioned tribes in 
|8H| I am sure there was not less thin 503 cirved columns. 

The Skit keens of Alaska, in iHo had a vast number f»r these 
columns in their villages 

Afnongst the Si:«sheans, at I'ort S.mpsfin. in the villages on 
the Na^s .iml Skeena. as well as at various nther places, the num- 
ber At\A d'-^i'^ns iif these columns, wa** simply astonishing. 

As t,ir as I have sren. the style of the carvings, as practiced 
bv ihe I I.iidas of Oueen ('harlotte's Nlantls and all outlving 
tribes siH-.iKmg the same lan^uai^e, and known by the name of 
Hailas ■ sti.iii^c rsi. is the *-.\u\c as practiced by the Kling-gatc 
{7i':.'irj;li'i/. tribes, nf Southern Alaska, and prohably all the 
oihc r liiUrs s{K'aking the Kling gate lan^^ua'^'e; the Simsheans, 
who «>Li:upy a vast territory un the Islands, inlets and rivers of 
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the mainland in Ilrttish Columbia, and who speak the Simshe 
langunj^e. The modes of carving as practiced by the abo 
mentioned people and nations are unique in their desiKiu, cresti 
and lc(;cnds, while the styles of their neighbors, the Bill Biltas, 
Ilella-Coolas, Quackj^uills and others are so different that it may 
freely be said tht:y have a style of their own, if the rude carviagi, 
on the ruder [lolcii they have, may be called a style. 

Perhaps, as far as I have (^one, I have been too precise in my 
account of these columns, their location and numbers, but then, 
when I consider the ever-increasing amount of inquiry coocero- 
ing them, and well knowing that in a few more years a descrip- 
tion of them will only be found in the pages of history, I ihiM 
take the liberty to be precise, believing that by insertion ia the 
pagos of your valuable journal they will be preserved, for the 
use of future inquirers, for all time. In my next paper I ihall 
r]Kak uf the ori|;in and signification of the columns and their 
carving. 



Correspondence. 



riRi: iiKiis ANn mcu'nds on tmi: ali.hgheny. 

/•.f!.--i .]iii,'!.;tii Authfiuiri.in : 

I h.ive frimi hoylmod t.iken threat intcrt-st in our Americaa 
Stnnc a;^<-, ;mcl li.ivi- a collectior) nf some two thousand objects 
with their history. Mitny of tiK-^i.- [ have obtained from the 
viil.i^e >iles m tins vicmily. There are two islands in the Ofaio 
nvir, .IS l.>llnws; Itninoi, une mile from (he junction of iIm 
.Alii^hi'iiy anil Moniintiahela, furnierly contained about JOO 
ams. llie (ithrr, Neville, luur miles from the junction, is sevca 
miles loii^. These islands were once canipinj; grounds, at ia 
shown liv the vast •|ii,intity of hearths waohed out by the actioa 
of the (iitrint. In many places these hearths seem ContilliKMi^ 
an<l Imvi- leit ti) the rrroiu-'ius theory oi an ancient micadam or 
p.iv<<l r'-.iil II.ivim;; learned in hoyhiMnl that these localiticm 
tiiTni-lii-il m.iny iniplinients .uid we.qions and pottery, I wa> 
lutli to ilis.ilni'.' the piililie Tiiiiici in <>r<ler that my visits after th* 
•prni:; tr<^h. is nii.;ht p.in "iit well. These hearths were loctfcd 
.i!>oi,t tour le' t IciMi the surt.i. e in «aiidv l»am beneath the bUcfc 
h.il in..<; M. ^\li:. Ii is.ib.nit two (eel in ile{>th. The alluvia 
l>".it i> .iliiiiii ten feet in d'-plh. resting ujran gravel. Midmy 
i.itwi cii iln-c is|.inds IS an extensive bottom land, from tlw 
iipjier eiiii o) winch ris>-s one of those slran|;e islar like blufl^ 
1 5 ■ I'eet |K-r|>enilicul.ir in hei^rht at its southern e it is aboi ~ 

(■nc-eighth of a mile in length and about 300 ) e. At ll 
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northern cml it c.in be «i%ccndcd from the alluvi.il bottom on 
which it staniU. L'pon tttc ht(;hcst |)oint near its northern end 
Nt.inds a iK'Autiful mound about >o feet hif*h by l.V> (cet in di- 
amcter. havm^ larjjc forest trees growing; uj>on it. North of the 
mound was former I v to be seen an earth wall and ditch extend- 
in«^ acro^is the blutT. I-'our years ajjo I attended the opening of 
this mound. It contained an altar of clav. caicine<] bones and 
charctial upon its top Around the altar. extende<i upon the 
original surface, were a number of skeletons, some ol unusual 
si/e am I in fair coniiitit>n. These showed no si^ns of fire. From 
the character (if the olav there is no d(»ubt the material of this 
mound was carried up from the bottom land, as at this point but 
little sod can be f«»unii above the rock connK)sinjj the bluflT. 
Many objects of tlint. stone, slate and ptittery were found. I'*rom 
tlie top of this mound there is an unol>structed view nortli, east 
and south, overlooking the two islands above mentitmed. and 
aNo the terrace upon which stood Fort l)u(]uesne, and in full 
view of the scene of (j rant's defeat bv the French and Indians. 

Thirty miles southeast fit this upon a plateau bordering the 
west bank of the Monon^ahela river stands a similar mound« 
which I consider the Kaslern outpost of the Mound-builders. 
At least I have failed after vears ot inquiry and exploration to 
locate another U(>on the Monon^ahela or its tributaries. There 
are, however, small earthworks and graves, with very numer- 
ous village sites. The next mound m this vicinity is upon the 
north bank ol the Ohio, twenty miles below Pittsburg. It is 
not quite so large as the others, hut hi^h and symmetrical. The 
owners refuse to have it opened, but from its location upon an 
exten.sive terrace and near numerous villl.i);e sites, I place it 
in the class of burial mounds, with or without an aliar. l'pon 
the top of the blutl before mentioned, in the rear of the mound, 
the ;jround seemed to Ix! literally full ot human bones. The 
graves are so shallow that bushels were thrown up every spring 
by the plow, and had to be gathered and buried fur decency's 
sake. The owners of the land having descended on the moth- 
er's side from a tribe of Dela wares whose habitat was here. 
Their last chief or king was Shin^hiss. Another tribe north of 
the rivers was ruled by Queen Allituippa. You will .see that 
we have here at the junction of our rivers a region not only 
historic but one of a iH'Culiarly intere.sttng study to the student 
ol prehi.'^toric American archaeology. I have a numlxrr ol 
papers \\\Mm this subject, which I have perused tor the int'orma- 
tion gained, having obtained nearly all the publications upon 
the subject, inclucimg Squier and Davis* complete volumes. I 
have In-en greatly interested and very much flattered in reading 
TiiK .Xntiquakian to notice that you have at length taken the 
b<iid »tand in regard to identifying the race of Mound-builders, 
and .dso in locating their territory with its geographical divisions. 
All this as you outlined I have repeatedly read before the Western 
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Pf nnsylvnnin I lisioricnl Society. A few years ago I was severely 
criiiciscii, hul rfccnily one ot the severest critics has become 
my siron^i'st ally. 

I l)ave vi>ittrci many of the mounds located south and west, 
also the works at the mou h ot Uhuk River, near its junctioa 
wiih (he Washita. These are pyramid.H. The works at Marietta 
I con.sicier to be the most elaborate, exhibitin}; scientific skill no 
other location can boast of. 1 visited an e.xact duplicate ot the 
Mirietta mound, with its wall and ditch, on the west bank of the 
Tallehaichie River, nm far from its junction with the Yellow* 
busha, ff.rmin^ the Yazoo River, in Missis<ippi. Thisi was 
locati'd upon the alluvial bottom, subject to overflow; hut the 
numerous works in these valle\M were mvariablv placed upop 
the highest land to be lound, constquently the first settlers, in 
cle.irin;; plantations, selected the siies ot the mounds and gen- 
erally It'velli'd the wotk> tor a foundation upon which to btiild 
the bit; house or the neirro cabins. In this wav manv mounds 
and eardi-woiks were destroved and their contents scattered 
and lost. Thomas IIartrr. 



rVUAMII) AM) OLD KnAD IN MlSSISSIITl. 

I 

I n I civi'd v<»Mri.iri lil.ir in :i-L:.itdt() voiir forthcomm;* work on 
the Muiiiil liiii]i!i-i- I .i[n uniMr in mivc ynu the name of any 
parip^ Ml ^Il^^l^^l|>{>l vvh>i h.ivc ni.i(ii- rxplor.itions among the 

nioiiiiilN 

I wo.i'.!. !i<w-vci. r.i'! \(»[ir .itlcniiiin tn a pyramid mound. 
iaiii'ti liic A /'.'//; i/'./.'j^i// niKunii, i>f Mississippi, and lamed in 
the t«'!k inr*- <>! tht- ( inn t.iws .IS niw wliich thev claim a^ the 
(r.filr i>l t:ii-:r r-ur 1 .ni p'-rfcLtiy t.iiniliar with the Aanift 
/(':/;]//; nil III III I I; is siiii.iii-ii m the snuthtMstern comer of 
\\':iisttin L utility, mi thr west ^idr i<f N.inih Waiyah creek and 
.ilinii; tiitv v.iriU (Tinu It I 111 inound is tortv feet hiish. Its bane 
I • -v r> tliM (- toiiiths ii( an .urc. Its suniiiiii. which is flat, hnn 
in .IK .1 i.t rin«' tMurili ul .m acre 

A ^'-fii;« irr;i..i[ r iin;i.irt ' nvclnpf s tli' nitumd — the rampifft 
^' n ; ;> i:i.[|i- iif.ir!\ .i inili- .u'.il a li.ilt in length, and each end 
• •r i-\'r' rii ty i .f the t.iii){i.iit t>'r iniiMtin-^ upun the bank of 
\ I'l.li \\ ii\.i}i « ii-( W. i'!u* .ill Mit f> o \ ards above the moutid. 
'li- ->!'i'r til" ^aiM - i! st.n. >• h'-!t>\v tli" oMiind In short, the 
rii'xi.'i ^' .'lio f-s.i- ri\ tii:>! v%.iy b' twr-t-:i tlu- iwn extremities of 
!':•- I iMKM-: 1 ■ .[ir.i* r par! - I t!<:> riinpirt his lieen woni 
■ \t\- :!r ;•. i \ Mr 1 t r* i -i p'.ai i- wiirrr it tra\"cr»eslhe 
\'j ■'.: . I. !■»!•: :•:-!..;•.• t. »■: iw^'h Ihrt* arc ijuite a ouni* 
ii -: ••! \ I Mil! -;'.[<•-- <<i r.iih'.r -.[.ii*' uay*. .iIiHV^ at intervals in 

till** ratii;»a:t 
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Whether a l«»w rampiirl cvfi cxtcn<1i-cl fnim rach terminus on 
the creek t(i the nittuiul. ctn nnw ncvi-r he aNCert.uned. a<« all 
around the niiuind was ruUiv.iled hy the ('h«Kt.iws in lS^2, 
when the whites first came into tlie Cixintrv. and inav Itave iK'en 
cultivated hy the Indian^ (*n t^ener.itionN, -md if such a iow Ctin- 
netting; rain|Mrt ever existetl. all traces i»f it ha\e !*>";; mucc 
disa|i{>carcd. 

lint anntlier matter connected with tlic mound. I wdi mention. 
Tile Nanih Waiyaii creek bottom, wliich is siihji.ct to oveiflnv, 
is on the eastern side of tlie creek. The sulc on winch the 
niouiui .md rantpart are situatid. wliile a rather flat country, is 
far above the hi^h water mark N >w. on the hi-^h rid^r in the 
primeval forest, somewhat soutlira-^ti riy of the mound are traces 
of a primeval roatl about four fret uide. Some years a;^o I 
traced thi^ road up for some Hundred yar^ls. It le.ids (hrcctly 
towards tile Nanth Waivah mound. 

I traced It up until all traces were lost in the inter venin;; 
swamp, tlie annual overflows which would necess.irdy soon 
destroy all traces of a roail Now, I iKitn'efl s<»mc Lir^e forest 
trees stanthn^ in this road, an evidence if its ^^reat anl.quily. 

C'ould this road have lM*en built bv tlu- builders of the Nanih 
Waiyah Mound.' The terminus (f the la^t trace t*( this road, 
just as it pr< jected into the swamp, is scaicdy a mile from tlie 
mound, and {K>intin(; directly towards it. 

I iiave seen in Mississippi many an old Indian trail, and some 
uf them (]uite ancient, for ^f>od si/ed trees were ^ lowing in 
them, but all Indian trails are narrow — mere ft»ot paths. Hut 
this old roat! is wulr enou;^h f<»r at least three |Hrson-» to walk 
abreast Now, could the Moumi builders have constructed and 
made u>c of roads much wider than the ordinary Imhan trail ? 

Some twelve miles below Columbus, Miss , on the east side of 
the Tombi^bee. are the remnants of another ancient road, similar 
to tins one. near the Nanih Waiyah Mound, with lar^c trees 
f^rouini; in its center. This road crosses the Tombi(*tK-e at the 
Ten Mile Sh<tals. which are ten miles below Columbus, so called 
from this circumstance. There is an ancient Mt>und- builders' 
cemetery on Line Creek, in the northern |wrt of Oktiiheha Co., 
Miss . an<l I have thought that this ancient road across the Tom- 
bi^jUe m.iy have been the highway conneciin;.; this ct metery 
with the Mound-buiMers' settlements in (ireene anti IVrry 
Ciuintirs, Alabama. However, this is mere coi^jectiire. Kut 
coulil not the M'lund budders have made use of rather wide 
rtiadi in i arrvm'' the bodies of their dead to their national 
ccimterifs. :f I m.iy make use of such an expression? How 
can wi- .tit.ownt for the constructMin of such .mcient thorou,;h- 
f.irrN wh:i h are s<i much wider than the «i»mmon Indian finit 
paths * II, S. Mai m kt. 

(iarlandsville. Miss, Nov. 7, i«Si>i. 
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MOUND-BUILDERS' PIPE AND CHUNKEY STONE. 

Eiiitor ApMiriian AptiufUtiriafi : 

«Mr. A.J. Kite, of Grove Hill, Page County, opened what 
we call <)n Indian mound, and found several skeletons and relics, 
amonj; which was a beautiful pipe and breastplate. The bowl 
of the pipe on lop had a nicely carved picture of a turtle, and 
a hole was bored through the back. There are two projections 
to the pipe, on opposite sides, of equal length, one to hold by 
and the other has a hole bored through tor the stem. It is of 
stone. This pipe is in my possession. 

I could not ^ive you the names of any persons in this county 
that have any collections worth mentioning. 1 have 500 or 
flint arrow-heads, of all sizes and shapes, some very nice 
that have most all been found in this locality (Marksville\ and 
.some twenty-tlve or thirty tomahawks, most of them what I 
call chippe<i ones, very few polished ones, but all with |;roavcs 
around ihem. I I.ive few pestles hammers, broken pipes, breafi 
plates, and a ^ood many other little tricks. 

I h.ive a curious ri'Iic of hard qu:irtz, found near Grove Hill, 
and have never seen in the books one like it described. It looks 
like .1 little ^^rinvlsioru*; in three inches in diimeter, wtth around 
hole lhiou;^h the center, tive-ei^hihs of an inch m diameter; the 
ou*er eii^c or rim is one inch thick, and hollowed out on bolh 
sidt's to liie hole in the center. I can not im i^ine what uie it 
\%as. David Kousmu 

.M.irksville, Pa;;e Co., Va., Nov. 5, 1891. 
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^'|| : li.i\< . M" ilitiilit. niit'-d the itoniN {^oin;^ the rounds 
r";n:n.. ip^itiImi! i.iMi ts titiiiiil m-.w I^iII.irjie. 111., purporting to 
li- (•>[iMc'<t'<! w th I..iS.i!li.*S (-\{ii iiitif«n / I am interested in 

til ! iIj;':i .iJ)'Vi- til'' .ivcr.i;^i' ri-.nii'r. owm^ to the tact that 

'•' '. f-i i! yi-.ir- .i.u wlii'.c tin* crli.ir t-f a Iuuinc was being dug ia 
t:;:^ <!>.:;.(■ uoikni-n c.i:i^- iipun a yellow stone tablet about 
t -:r t>y ^ \ inch- > with -iinkoii !< tti r:n^ and figures on both 
^.■: ^ 1 ]..(V' hit! s< vrral pl.istc i • .ists made and they shov 
•^ !].;■/ ir ji • ::ir'- On tlu- ^ne >:,!(• is .i ticer or elk with vcfjf 
'. ir • pr- :i.;n . what "fcnis to Ix- a lar^c straw-bcrr>* ; a head of 
'.\;p.i; I.: ly . scvfra! otlur plants, etc.. the whole Ibrmiiig ft 
V :\ ::'.;r.< tt' p:i run- surroiiniicii. as Contained in a la ge hcail^ 
u:tii tlu* liatc 167') near the depression. The side haa 



sok 
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something; similar to a ro|>e border within which arc fi(;urcs of 
what I think arc S(>ani5h soldiers, ftiur in numt>cr. two of whom 
arc facing a lar|;e halberd, each claspm^; it with his right hand, 
and one with the other hand ufTcring a i;obIet which the other is 
receiving — ver)* much in the manner of the old Kn^li^h style 
which was adapted to prevent one from knifing the other during 
a friendly drink. Just in the rear of the.sc figures appear two 
others aUo with weapons. At the top of the plate ap(>ears 1 3 
as if the tablet was No. 13 of a series, running down the middle 
alongside the halberd. ap|)cars the following . 

HAVITHA 

n. 

AN 

1«7« 

NO 

HKIl 

KKN 

IIAKT 

PAVITHAUL URKliKNIlAUT. Ali!«o IC*. 

As we are only eight miles from the Mississippi River, I am 
inclined to think the stone is in reference to some of those early 
expeditions. Can you throw any light on the subject from my 
description? Also can you tell me who or what was ** Davit 
Saul IWrrcnhart ? " If you can. should be pleased to have you 
do so. Will state that I have a large collection of relics from this 
vicinity, many from the famous Monks' Mound, including the 
little sandstone tablet you saw and descril>ed in your work last 
spring. Should you [)ass this way. would be pleased to show 
you what I have. If there is anything further you desire to 
know about above descrit>ed tablet, let me know. 

Hoping you will find time to answer this. I am, 

Respectfully. J. R. SfTTtR. 

Edwardsville, III. 
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Editorial. 



\VATi:k CL-LT AM) THE DKLUGE MYTH. 

One of the mysterious thin^^s about American archaeolof*y 
and iiiytliolocy is tliiit they contain su many reminders of the 
events wind) hchm^ed to the e'lrlydays in historic countries, and 
whicli liave heiii tr.insmitted through history. VW are con- 
stantly coining L'pon these in wliatcver region or province we 
may he en«;a;;e(i, whether in the territory of the Mound- builders. 
Chir (iwcller.s. I'liebtos, wild liunters of the north, the fishermen 
of the n(»rth\vest coast, tlie a^^ricultiirists of the south, the semi- 
civili/ed people of tlie interior, the civilized races of Mexico. 
Cent!. 1 1 America and iV-rii. Aniopf^ all these we find not only 
symbols, hut trailitions and myths which strikingly resemble 
those of the last. This m.ikes tht* de[)artment of symbolism 
interesting and imporl.int. tiioiij^h there is no branch of study 
which iUn'^ nt»t. in tins respect, bet ome su^jyestive If we take 
u{» llie Nul.ir C'llt, the iiMon cult, the water cult, the fire cull, 
SCI p' 111 worship, .iiuni.i] worsht|). t>>temism. animism. fetichiMn, 
).^i>iti^ tdiin til'.* most el.ibir.ite tt» the iiioNt primitive, we find 
re;ii:iiil> i^ oM.imilMi events uhiih have occurred elsewhere, and 
I'.m MO? ri ^i-«l tiie irnpn SNinn, even in the le.i^t i!evelo}>ed or moit 
pri'ii.:ivi- f>: t:ie>e sy^t'-nis. ih.it th' re aie traces of something 
tii.it ii'-N b K I. <il the n whic!) dus not beion*' to them and caa 
Hit iii .l^. r lifi t«> .iMv ii)t!i;^"niiU> ur n.ilive ori^^in. The clue 
iii.i\ lir I!!:!-. i<::m:; .in i wr in.iy I tke tO'> much ti>r |; ran ted, but 
\\( i(-!!i::!\ ••u'li! n >! !•* i '11 Hi- it^ existence or reluse to admit 

I'.' I' I. . -^i I. ^ .;'r.i! yei!^ a JO . " The question of the 
re!.i*...'i \\\\ c"i tin- I I ■.::"M'* "t s.4v.i;.;'s st.md to the ^reat his- 
•'■r.. !i;,.'N .( T''...:-'ns li.is iii-i bi en opened." But veiJT 
;^:e.' {r> ^'i^n )i.|x hti 11 iiit'ie Miice thai time, and we ought 
!■- : •■ .: '.f.'.ie. ''i--ii;r i-n;^'. rm! onlv the relations, but 

.1 -■■:••■ t !..!■: • <• • [ir.ii:;^;i \\:.:» :i 'Ip-^r reminders have CORie* 
M. : 1 ! ,■ .V" • N e-i* III An .J .|M.! i; jiiijv, iln_- Arvans were pre- 
»i:--i :». i' 1 iM ri :••■ 'I'-e. S.i : is ilu* evidence of history, 
A; I . . •_' - N ; ,v . , '■• !'•• ♦'U''-, fi-eii !i,i!]kini! i»f late that there 
\\ :i- iM A \.:'.N < 7 'I'll* . I'.:. 1(1^. [Ill*, o!i iht* ronirarv. that all 

i! .-'•■ - I • -. • r t»j I:, fii '.hi- p.ii'i!: !.;c people of Kurope, thnt 
• : -. ■:- '.'\ :■:• jr .r -iM '■* A he! :i .1 tu'ik pl.ice durm^ the latter 
p .!:•;;. i' .■ j'-. .1 •>: - ;,.t' >e;* i; .I'ori ot i uricrd some time m the 
e :: :..!• I.' •■.■■ ri ■. .:.;. \'^t\ 'I'li s ti.»rs not do away whll 
•:,.' .;:-':r:i- e; \\ :. . :, '.:i.- i,r» J li'-*: s reco^^ri'Z;-, nor can it ocstrOff 
!r»e c-\uli-iue wiiuti i> pte^en.cd to the mytholo^ist that thereto 
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a fill IT in;* ot the events and traditionn of hi.ntorii: countries 
thrc>u;;h the tokens iinil m\th!i ot prehistork* Ametiia, and we 
canncil irrt.iinlv allow a «|H'i'ulaiion to destroy or do away AJth 
that whiih iy !i<i plain. Ttio m.iny disioyrrU-5 haye been nia<ie 
in K;;vpt, A«(5vria aad the l.ir K.iHt for U!( to i^^nore the recoidof 
cre.iti'Hi, the delude, and oiher eveni.H a» they are recorded in 
Scripture and i-ontirmed bv the montiments and tablets. 

Iri l.iiM, it seeniJi to us to Ik* time that the hinlorir and prehis- 
toiic ari'l.;ei)lo|^ist!i »houlti )h* working to^rther instead ot apart, 
and the (iep.iriment ot Hit>lical ar()i;roh)}*y, whiih has bt*en 
making; 90 ^reat advance, should be recognized a» a coadjutor 
in the tirld instead ot an enemy. We do not lessen the impor* 
tance ol nature worship when we deny that the tradition of 
the creation was the result ol personitication, that ot the Hood 
the story of KH*al freshets, lor there is a strange min^lin^ ot 
the l(K'al and the universal, ol the mcMiern and the ancient, and 
it is very difTKult to separate them without destroying the 
whole tabric. 

Si ill, we W(»uld make a distinction between nature worship in 
America and in Asia, ascribing the latter mainly to an historic 
source and the tormer to a prehistoric sotirct^one aboriginal 
and the other traditional. Here the arch«xolo|(y ot the Kast 
will aH>ist us. In K^ypt the work ot creation was ascritK'd to 
the ^ods ol tire, though the element ol moisture came in. 
Piah, an appropriate name tor thi* ^o.i ot tire, was a *Mormer 
sculptor;" Sachet denotes •'kindling' tire:" IVchel islhe*'de- 
vourer," an<l Hcs is the " a»»cendin;^ tl ime." The Semitic ^ods 
ol tire and li;;ht conteml: The c<»nHumin;j and destroying ?»un 
i;<»<i, contend'* with darkness as, in K;!\ i>t, Osiris di>es with Set. 
Aintin^ the Akk.idians tire pl.iyed An im(x»riatit part, thou^^h 
tht ir \\ 01 >hip Consisted ot ma^ic. Ttie Akkatiians are suppo>ed 
to Ih* the same as the Turanians, which is a term u^ed to (Icsi^- 
nate the so-cailed Ural All.iic, of whuh the Mongols, M.iir- 
yars, Kinns, Sa moyedes are the chief branches. The religion 
of the Finns emtxKiird much ot the system \^hich lH'loni»ed to 
the Tur.inians: the Klavala is the l>ook which contains the epic 
pcK-ni'' lit the Finns, the sul^jfct of whiih is sim|>ly the contest 
fit ill- n.iture p(»weis personified. The three i^real her«)eH of 
tiie Ki.tv.ila art* the anvirnt spirits of Heaven, tire and earth, 
.irui iorrespond 10 O^in, L'iki and llumir, the (ierman tiiad 
ot L'*'****- 

Trie l'rr>:an relii:ion was one in which there was a tireat de- 
vc-l<>; ;nrnt ol the wir^^hip ot tire and the drink ot immortality. 
The rir>:ari« had a (H*cutiar suprrsiiiion about the dispos.d of 
the bi).:y. They supposed it could nol 1h* burned, l)ec a u^^* that 
Wfri!d iorrupl the lire; they could ncK bury it, because that 
woultl iorrupt the earth; it could not l)e left expo^^ed, that 
wt>niii corrupt the itir; it couiii not Ik* |MJt into the water, tor 
that would corrupt the water; it was therefore put in a tower 
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SO that it could be devoured by birds. The Wends, however* 
on the contrary, had three methods of disposing; of the body: 
burial that carried the soul to the under world; bumin|;, which 
bore it in smoke to the heavens; burial in a boat, which tra s* 
ported it to the island of the sun. Among the Scandinavians, 
Loki was the God oi fire; he was not to be trusted; while he 
was bf nificent, he was treacherous. Lenormant in his Chal- 
dean Maf^ic has given the same history. lie says the Chaldaic 
Babyioniansy* ho were devoted to astronomy, read in the sid. real 
and planetary system revelation of the divine being. First was 
•SV/, Cronos, mysterious source of all things; Anu^ primordial 
chaos, god of limr; /Arc/, god of water, the spirit that brooded 
over the water; Ii(/^ the demiurge; next, the gods of the five 
planets- ---Ic/f/r, Saturn ; J/rin/u/, Jupiter; ^Vcr^/, Mars; Jslar^ 
Venus; A\hoy Mercury. 

The demons were seven phantoms in flame, who were the 
counterparts to the seven gods of the planets, including the 
and moon. In Anu was recognized the ideal of a cosmic 
uranic triad, heiiven and earth and fire. The Chaldeans had 
the opinion that the shape of the earth was a boat turned up- 
side down, a coracle; the interior cavity was the abvss where 
the dead found a home. Above the earth extendecl the sky, 
spangU'd with stars, the central point was the nadir ; here was 
the mountain ot the ICast with its four spurs or peaks, and the 
central point. Het ween the earth and heavens was the zone of the 
atmosphere where the winds blow and the storms rage. Fire 
worship was at first common to bo*.h the Turanians and Aryans 
ot ancient origin: tire was the most active of all the gods; maa 
cou (1 hohi direct conununication with him bv means of sacred 
rites and by li^hiini; the sacriticial tl.ime. Under the 
Iziluhhar, *' man ot tlrt*/* he became one ol the heroes 6f 
history: he was called the supreme pontitY of the earth; he 
recognized in the tl ime of the domestic hearth and protected 
the hiiuse from evjl iiitlaences, and was called the ''god Ol 
House.** In his natural reality, he was superior to the sun; io 
his historical, he was the survivor of the deluge; in his office^ 
he was the diviniiv ot the hearth; the insignia ot his oflice was 
a reed, whiih took the pl.ice ut a wand. The rush was used as 
the tire generator: hence he was called the god ol the nishes. 

The animal •^ymhul (it Set. I^^yptian god of evil, was acamKr- 
or<>iiM}ii.iiini|)<-d, h.ivin^ a Uh).4 carved sn^ut, upright, squaie- 
t'ljiji' licaiN 'rhe<«nu! \\ as a sp.iimw -hawk, carrying a ring. Osiris» 
tile Mill. Ii.iii lor hi> (.oinp.ininn twelve hour!* of night. HoniSb 
the riMii^ ^iin, strii^^^Ied uith liarkneNS, and with his 
whi'.r- It IS (l.irk. piirces the ser|K.'nt, Apophis. w no is the 
o! darkness. 1 he snlar phenomena were mdicatioos of tlw 
liivi-is ;)h.i<^c-s ot huni.m exi^unce. Mach (x>int in the course of 
\\v ^ A\ u.i^ ri-^'.kri!eil-.is curre^p' ending to the diflfcrent phases of 
hwni.in t.xi^teiiLe. rci.sunification gradually intruded itsel( 
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they (livuicd the divine existence into the "active" m.ile ; female. 
"paN^ivc." It ultimately embodied itself and liecame confounded 
with historical events. The traj;edy of Prometheus bound was 
occasioned by the steal inj; of fire fr«»m the j^^kIs. but never- 
theless there was a divmity of the hearth. Amon^j the (i reeks 
cverythmj; m the household wa-^ made s«icred by the presence of 
fire, which was [xrrsonifiei! and regarded as a divinity. 

We see from this review i»f the oriental relij^ions how the fire 
cult gradually develo|>ed into claliorate and complicated systems 
of worship. There is no difllioulty in tracing; the line through. 
With the water cult it is tiitVerent. In this we have from the out- 
set 1 mingling of nature wurNhip |>ersonified with historic tradi- 
tions. Ihe water cull in huha w .is. to he sure, very primitive, and 
is close! V associated with nature wnrshio. Hut we notice that 
there was the same method i»f creating soma, or drink of inimor- 
tahty. that was eNewliere followed by cre.iling fire. The sea was 
churned l>y the mountain, which was revived by A suras and the 
Suvlras. who pulled the great serpent to and tro. as tho^e who 
were makin;^ fire would pull the cord or rope that turned the fire 
generator. In America there is no such tradition of the ser- 
|K*nt. th'itii^h tlie synil>ol of the fire generator is vt-ry common. 
The water cult in America seems to have come lri>m ft»reign 
countries 

The knowledge ol the Pleiades, the traditions ot the deluge, 
the conception ol the dragon, the wot ship ol the .Her|H*nt, the 
prevalence ot the phallic symbol, the a.sscKiation ot the water 
cult, liie cull, moon cult and the so|.«r cull, are all arguments 
for the transmission of the tradition ol the iIimkI trom foreign 
countries, even it the cull i> lound in a verv elenientary and 
primitive condition. Take the lollowing cosmoganic legend of 
Uannes ol llerosus: "According to extracts from the (irecian 
historian ot Chaldea, he had a body ot a tish entire, but under- 
neath his fishes head there was a second human head, while 
human leet appeared under his tail, and he {possessed a human 
voice. This monster spent the whole day amongst men with- 
out taking any food, while he taught them letters, science, and 
the principles of everv art, the rules ot the foundations of towns, 
the building of temples, the measurements and boundaries of 
land.«, seed lime and harvest ; in short, all that could advance 
civilization, so that nothing new has been invented since thai 
perioi). Then at sunset this great Oannes regained the sea and 
passed the night in the vast region ol waves, for he was am- 
phibious.** This description oi Oannes is interesting when 
studied in connection with the following picture ol the Zuni 
water-snake, which was found by Lieut. Whipple on the rocks 
in Arizona. See Fig. i. 

It was observed by the explorers near the Rockv Dell Creek. 
The interpretation of it as given by a Pueblo Indian was that 
it represented the great water snake created by Mootezuma, to 
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give rain; they describe the snake as ot great length, ftlowly 
gliding upon the water. The great feathered serpent of the 
Zuni was supposed to live in the water and to guard the springs. 
The celebrated Aztec spring was its favorite haunt. Vessels 
taken from this fountain had upon them crescents, serpents, 
frogs, tadpoles and other water animals. Lieut. Whipple i^ays: 
*M do not know that upon this continent any animal has been 
found similar to thai; it would seem to he of Eastern origin.** 
There is a tradition among the Zuni of a great flood; this 
flood came from the west and rushed down the great canon and 
tilled it with water; a great many of the people fled to the top 
of the mesa and were saved from the waters; the rest perished — 
the Navajos, Apaches and wild bi*asts, in the sea of waters. ex- 
cept such as found safety there. The Zuni built a pueblo upon 
the loftv eminence, and waited the subsidence of the waters. 
Time passed and the waves still surrounded their refuge. A 
sacr ifue was devised to appease the water divinity. The son 
of «'! cliief and a beaut it ul virgin were the chosen offerings. At 
they were let down from tiie clitl* into the deep, the waters 
rcjlled back, leaving the young man and maid statues of stone. 





An i>c»l.ite«i rock is p<iinted out to the travefcrrsai 
i(»ntiiining upon its summit the statues ot the two 
nrrs<in>. Tlie hi;:li priest or governor ol the 
I'ueblo has it his e^pelial duly to < fliciate before 
the water deities. Among the wild iribei — the 
Al"« Miiuins, IniiiK.is, and I).ikotas> there are various myths 
;isrn h..w the earth was mreated alter the deluge of waters. 
Tliire ,iTi' v:iria!ii n^ a** to this mvlh, but generally Manobozho 
is til.- (iiviiiil\ who perMinates Soah. lie survives the flood, 
ll.i.itK .ib.ive the water in lii> eance: he sends diflerent animals 
(i..\\n iii:«» \)\r w.itei tn biin^ up the larih. The mu^kra! sue* 
1 .11!-. M.inil'« zl.ri takes the nuui trt>m the claws, sprinkles it 
iMM.n !}.e waM't, t.iiiseN il to *^ro\\ uvu\ it K'comes a great 
JNi.iriii; lir s;.iiiik!i- snia!! \uu\y^ « n the inland, and thev become 
ni.jii!r.iins: lie >tii k** 'tr»«'\^> s"^*' ll-*' ground and they become 

'!':!> st'T\ \..\^ i> .iTMl«';::es am«»ng the Sioux, Athabascans, 
Ir«..M;. >. c :.« r«'kee> .iiui x.iriuus trilns f»i British Columbia snd 
C.i.:!'::ii T'*' >'«i^ v.ir:e> .11 i i iiiing to l(;cality. Among 

• -,.. \- .■ .4.. I- i.rfmJ i.f I -.U I .rf. •^•1 I. >«l. iftrllt-|r br A. llUUabM 
i: \. - "fr \aTi»'...i,* i-r tlj.- trmditi'iii. Vtk^»- i\ Vtii, |V.. arllrle bjr Df. r. 
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the AI^(>nquinH hi* in Micli.iho. the i^i-int rabbit, but he is a f^od 
of wind, storm ami rain; he is iiaid to have !ti*oo{>c(l out the ba- 
sins of the lakes. Ainon^ tlie 0)ib\vays a mighty serpent b^gan 
to t1 >oii tlie land, but Mii'habo destroyed him witn his dart. 
Amon;; the Cherokees tlie animals were above, nr»thin^ was 
below but a wide expanse of water; but the water Ixretle and 
the water spider dove to the bottom and brought up the mud. 
Amon^ the Yoi.*usts nt Cahtornia the earth was covered with 
water; tliere existed a h.iwk,i*row, duck, but the duck brought 
up his beak full ot mud. Amon;^ the Chinooks and Hilqulas it 
was the musk rat. The bux/.-ird flopped his win^s and made 
the mountains. In the description ^iven by C'atli;: of tlie relig- 
ious ceremonies which prev.iileil amon^ tlie M.indans Inrtore 
and after the initiaiton ol their youn^ men as wariiors, he savs: 
Tfie M mdan religious ceremony commences not on a par- 
ticular (lav of the year, but at a particular seaH(»n, whicli is 
designated by the full expansion of' the wihovv leaves ; for ac- 
co'din^ to their tradition the •'twi;j the bird brought home was 
a willowbou^h an<l had full-;jrown leaves on it." The bird to 
which they allude is the mourning or turtle dove, and bein^ as 
thev call it a medicine bird, it is not to l>e destroyed or harmed 
bv .iny one, and even their d(»;»«« are instructeil not to do it in- 
jur v. During; the ceremony a ti;;ure is seen approaching ; the 
txhlv of' this strange persona;{e, which was chiefly naked, was 
painted white, resemblin:^ at a little distance a white man ; he 
wore a rolK* of four white woll skins, falling from his shoulders, 
on his head a splendid head-dress of two raven*s skins; in his 
left hand a pipe was cautiously carried as if of ^reat impor- 
tance. After passing the chiefs and braves, he approached the 
medicine or mvsterv lo(i;;e, whicii he had the means of' opening 
and which ha(( lK*en reli;^iouslv closed during the year. While 
preparations were making in the medicine loclge Nu-mohk- 
muck-a-nah, "the first or only man," traveled through the village, 
st«>pping in front of everv man's lodge and crying until the owner 
came out and asked who he was and what was the matter. 
To which he replied bv relating the sad catastrophe which had 
hap{K*ned on the earth's surface by the overflowing of waters, 
saving that he was the only person saved from the universal 
calamity, that he landed his big canoe on a high mountain in 
the west, where he now resides ; that he has Ci)me to open the 
medicme lod^e which must needs receive a present of s)me 
edgecl toni from the *)wner of every wigwam, that it may b- 
sacrificed to the water; for he says, •'if this is not done there 
will be ani»ther fl<MKl and no one will Ik* saved, as it was with 
such tools that the big canoi* was made." Having visited every 
lodge and wigwam during the day and having received such a 
present at each, he returned at evening and deposited them in 
the medicine lodge, where they remained until the afternoon of 
the last day of the ceremony, when they were thrown into the 
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river in a deep place from a bank thirty feet high, and in the 
presence of the whole village, from whence they can never be 
recovered. These were undoubtedly sacrificed to the Spirit of 
the Water. 

Catlin, with this description of the ceremony of the big 
canoe, the medicine men, the gathering of the knives, brings io 
a tew remarks in reference to the symbols. He says the num- 
ber four seemed to be sacred; the ceremony lasted four days; 
there were tour medicine men who searched the lour parts of 
the ramp or village; there were four groups of dancers; four 
sacks of water, resembling large tortoises, were placed on the 
floor; tour men were selected to cleanse out the lodge; four car- 
dinal points were symbolized; flour skewers were placed as in- 
struments ot torture in the arms and legs of the warriors; four 
sacrifices were made; four colors; and narrates that there were 
four tortoises which supported the earth; they carried dirt on 
their back, though he brings in the idea ot forty days, as the 
butl'^ilo dance was repeatt^d tour times, eight times, twelve times^ 
sixteen limes in the successive days.* 

Amon^ the civilized races the tradition of the flood is com- 
mon, but it is there associated wiili the (iivinity of rain, and with 
the water cult as it is in the uncivilized. Here, too, we find the 
same peculiarities. The serpent has a part m the great catas- 
trophe; a wliite (fod is the culture hero who answers to the 
Noah ot the nihlc, Init lii^ lli^tory is in contrast with the culture 
heroes <if ilie uncivili/eil. The Fair God yields to his enemy, 
Texcallipoca, who is a very Loki, or uo<l of evil, whose symbol 
is the serpent; hut he e>capes to the pyramid of Cholula, in 
connectifjn with whicii there is still a tradition of the flood; he 
withdraws frf>m this and lakes his canoe made of serpent skins 
and crosM's ihe water, promiMMg to return again. This tradi- 
tii)n or story of the I'air (lod has K-en interpreted by Dr. Brin- 
ton as a petsonitication ot tlie sun having a contest with the 
god (>t darknos. (Jthers, however, maintain that he belonged 
to a raee diderenl trom the one he civilized; that he created a 
new religion, based on fasting, patience and virtue. The Axtcc 
Neptune, or water god, was Tialoc, whose image is painted 
green aiui .t/ure, re|>resenling the various shades ot water. It 
i> arnu'd wi'.ii a w.irui, twi>tcii into a spiral, ending in a sharp 
pniti!, in ii-prt >ent.iti')n ol .1 thunder holr. Tialoc had a chapel 
on ti.e top ut the gre.il temple of Mexico, as important as that 
ot I Iuit7ii:p<>eh-Ii, \m!!i whieh it w.is connected. On thedayol 
the le.i>t (<t tlie Ti.iloi n tlu' priests ot these ministers of the god 
ol \\a!er> In-'itok tlieni**elve> to the l.ig(X)n of Citlatepetl, sit- 
ua!e(l a tew niiies imiii Mexico, Xw cut the reeds for decorating 
the a!:ar. 

*« .klliti " N 'r'.?! \ri:i T- .\u 'ill ><ii>. ^'I'l. I., (witf** 1 i^. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE HOPEWELL MOUNDS. 

The K''^"P '*' mounds in ihe center of llopcwrirs earth- 
works ^described on pa^e 26 of Squier and Davis* vohime as 
the CLiike earlh*workii) has bi*en explored hv the \Vorld*s 
Columbian Exposition Survey under the direction of Prof. F. 
\V. Putnam, the field work bein^ in charge ol Warren K. 
Mf»orehead. The efii^y mound, so called because of the stone 
cfli^ies contained in it, was 510 feet lon^, 190 feet broad, and 24 
feet hi^h. 

There are twenty-six mounds in the group. Fifteen have 
been explored. Over mo photographs were taken. The sur- 
vey has iH'en out since April 6ih. The assistants tuund: 7,232 
flint di>k5, a 16-pound cu. axe, I Pacific coast stone bowl, 7 
plailorm pipes, 11 small and large cu. axes, 2,500 sheets mica, 
7\S to 12x15 m*-'^*^"'! 22 fine >|HMr heads, 50 copper sj>ool- 
shaptd ubjt'Cts, 5,000 beads, 900 pearls, lo eltars <some of 
which were taken out entire t, 500 wolf, lH*ar and panther tusks, 

4 shell ornaments, 13 bus\icon and pyrula shells, 120 skeletons, 
awls, neetiles, carved Inmes, galena, cells, perforated humeri, 
bear tusks set with pearls, etc. The fir Id notes cover 200 pages. 

The structure was divided into six sections, on account of 
its great size, of So leet in width. At the present two sections 
onlv have l)een carried to the Ixittom, a distance of 24 feet, 
and a great many skeletons of the brachvcephalic ty|>e o! crania 
have bt*en unearthed. In the top of the second cut we under- 
stand that an etfigy ot a panther, made in outline from standing 
stones, was di.Hiovered; its dimensions corresponded with the 
efligv mounds of Wisconsin, from 8<i to 90 feet long. This 
rtfigy seems to connect the last builders of the mounds with the 
Dakotas ot the west. The finds at the bottom of the cut were 
diflerent. The other excavations will be completed some time 
in Februarv. 

In the second cut, 200 feet west of the east end of the etfigyt 
a deposit of skeletons was found near the north side lying upon 
the base line. The base ol the mound had been burnt hard, 
and the earth above this cement-like floor was interstratitled by 
lavers of sand and gravel. 

All the skeletons were in hollows or dome-shaped caves 4 or 

5 leet in height and half fiUed with earth. Near the north end 
ot the second cut lay a male skeleton 1 1 leet from the surface 
and upon the base line. The description published in the daily 
pa|H*rs <it this **king,** as they called him, was not lar from the 
truth. There were wcxnlen horns at his head in imitation of 
buck antlers, 22 bv 19 inches, having five prongs on each side. 
Thin sheets ol copper coated the woiid. These singular horns 
were attached to a helmet -shaped head-dress reaching from the 
up[H-r j.iw to the oi'cipital iKmes of the skull. Pearl beads, 
both from tresh water mollusks and from the ocean, covered 
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portions ot thr body. Iliindrecls of ordinary shell beads, bear 
tri'ih wliole and also sawed and split ones, bear and ea^^le 
(laws, copper spool-shaped objects, copper disks, etc., covtred 
the chi'si and abdomen. A larfje platform pipe, a beautiful 
a^ate spear-head, four copper plates, cane from the south coated 
with CO I ) per, etc., covered the chest, back and sides. 

A full report ot the discoveries at the Hopewell farm (which 
consists of hundreds ot copper, mica, shell, bone and stone or- 
naments) will be made in Prol. Putnam^s and Moorehead*s re* 
prirts published under the auspices of the World's Columbian 
K.\i>osition in iSc^;. 

THK ( OLIMIUAN KXI'< )SITIOX. 

Archil olo^y and ctlinoluj^y an- likely tn be so represented at 
til'" World'^ I'.iir as to j^ive tin* science an impetus in lliis country. 
'llic N.itmii.il MusLuni and Siuithsunian Institute will have a 
l.ii.;r niiiuher nt' »»|K-cinuiis in the ;.;ovcrnmi'nt builclin^. includ- 
hil; r«-'iu ■< nf tlu* '^linic a^f, cists of the pucb!«)s and specimens of 
siu!;»;iirf fpiMi ( c-ir.r.il AiU'-Tici. There wjII Iu* representatives 
tit th- tlnTiTCMt tM!)i-s in thrir native costuniis, civili/ed and un- 
ci\ii./:tl l)r. Tii'un.is \ViI.i»n and lY-if. O. T. Mason will have 
^■il ir^ ■ «>! t!ii^. rii" v.irious State-* will al-^o liave arch.eolo'^ical 
exlr.i>:t-. wlsicli \m!I rmi^i^t «»f thf rciu"^ ftiHccted bv societies 

m 

.iMi! ':>>■ i'l'iiviilii.iN. \\"c li i\r h.ni 1« ttt'i-. fr«»fn parties in Ore^jon, 
in !• ':!! ■' . in M:'«» :ri and otiur Sl.it< s, which ^how that the 
pri'. al' « ■' !r. ::.):]-.. s .in«.r i»f whuh .»re very v. il liable, will l>c sent 
t'l t li' i.;- ■::iii! ih- I.. no lit the Si.itc 1 "ommiN^ioncrs. VVe had 
liup.il tii.it tli' •- ■ St itc {;xhil»it-i woultllie m.issid together where 
t!i<->' I I'll! 1 l)c ^" n in ! loniji.iied I'crh.i))^ tlie safest way for 
til' - '•.I- tii . I . t.j [lui iIkui wndvr th* • .ir^ <if the State Com- 
m>'':>n'-i N 

III" !.ir.; ■■>•. .m i l).*-t exliili : on will h • under the care of I'rof. 
I'll !n. I'll. Aisi 1^ ;.i-\.n;,' .i vit>- rffi.iint thiel' of the department, 
'ill' i< w:'.I Ik* .in iMi:nc-n^ <|iMnli:yo! Mound-biiilders' relics, sonfae 
fit* til' fii inl:r ly iu:w. Ii.i.in.; ;ii^t l»crn lijscovered. There will 
!»'.• III.;- » f!!- ' t.-;!' t:i»ni ill- ( iitT-lwcIIers and I'ueblos, also 
i:.):n rii- n riiiw- -t - ■a^t .m.I tr-nn California. There wdl be 
I ■;•:■• I'll tion- :n j»I.i-li.'i •»!' ■. -in-, nt tlu* in«ist interesting anti- 
.; t ' ! H i.iiiir.i-* .in<l Vu** iMn It is rxiKX ted that all the 
1:v.ik; r.i -A !' !»-■ r<*;»rr-!':it ■! m c-»>tunic. and their peculiar 
r: I !.!!■ !■;•:( ■ fit «! h\ tL-iiipt ir.iry NtructurcN. The o|>por- 

\M\ :•• \\ .\\ ti.'i^ •»■■ ivi-ri 'it t onr.'.ifMV/ tli-- hist«)ric and prchis- 

■ > ■ * a 

t>>r ^ , t!i'- • .'L ! /' >! .i:.! til' i:nciv:!i/>-i! If Prof I'utnam could 
ii: i"..i.; t • !>: :i.; t • ;<-tliL-r tliL- .i!it:<;iiit:' *« ol India, Assyria and 
! . .Jit. • ill'.' tiii-f wh;..li ar- -vnili-tiL and illustrative of the 
.^\ : :i! r :.,. n- I'f lii- Ivi-it. lij w ■ ;1 ! make the exhibit well 
:' . ii ' i_iiij-..te. It 1- t«j b ■ h.i|'L-d ihi- w:Il be done 
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TIIK MfSia'M AT c:illi\\(i0. 

T\\v «liri*ctorN of the- Art Institute .tnd tin- oflki rs of th«- Com- 
mcicial Clul). ul Chicago, h.ivc recently waited on rrt>t Tut nam 
and askid him to ^ivc a plan U*t a Museum wliii h shall be cs- 
talflislied in the city. 'I he plan which scims tu be most tavnr- 
ably recti veil is one \ihich milMciies ni.iny features dt the Na- 
titwial Museum, except it in to be Ci>nlro]ii.-d by stockhi'liler^, 
witii a |)ermanent ihrect«>r at the heacl. It in to embrace all de- 
IKirtments of natural lustory. anthropolo^^y. aN well as s|K*cimens 
of (me arts, such as painting, statuary, etc. This movement is 
tinuly, ti>r the C'oliimbian l'.xpi>Niti(in uill lirin^ to^'ctlur articles 
uhieh N\('u!d never be ^^ent ti> Chicago exct pt tor this 'I he 
Centennial l\\hil>itM>n at i'hilailt Iphia has lurniNhed a lessun. 
1 lie N.itional Musucm rteeixed \eiv Iar<'e Cfnuessions Irorn the 
C'entenntai cNposition. Miiiadelphia ri ceiveil no {>eMnanent ben* 
ilit A museum is needeii at the \\"e>t. There is nothing worthy 
the name in the Intirior at priMiit. 1 hKa(;oiN rapidly lacom- 
in/^ a literary center. S«»nie «>! the largest and best universities 
at.il Loilevies are located within l V • miles. 'I he (diuatm;: force 
theie IS in a muNcum wouMbe telt 51*1 > miles away. It in furtu- 
nate that (. liKa^ti busnuNs nu-n '>ei tins .md .ire making a move- 
ment toward establishini; >uk\\ a Mii>ciim. We hope that it will 
be catiie«! tlni»u;;h. 

- - 

fry. |ty .liiittin WiniHir. ilniit^titoii. Mittim %v (*<•. IVM. 

\ vti\a^v «»f i|i-fi»vrry nii ihr frii nf litt'mluri*. Hith thr luure fif i\i!iitii- 
|iU- l.kr H <'ol tilifllt tlillily Ml 11 ill th«* tll»t«lii>-, Hniinl I>4-rhM|- !■*- !hi< }H—i 

ili**<-N|>tii)ii wl>i<li lonlit lit* If IV I'll Mf tliix UMik m ^ •iiitrU* r*ftiifiit-i>. Tlifn 
i«r«'ii.- t*tU- ^t• iiiurh nt«H*tirity aUiUt tlir f«rly li;»t«iry nf ( '••Iciiilm* liiinm-lf 
tliBt till* Hiifhor liHf In M«i7t* iiimiii th«* fsiiiti-^t tillll-. u)i||-)i iiiav U» (^»II1- 
iniri'it III itif i.ir\ii| \iigy* \\\m*u (hi* f^a ^Imri*, In iiiiikt* itut tht> j>i(*tiin* ftf 
v«>iiiiii)>iih. .f •■thi-n» ilo that i>f Shak4v|*ran*. The \ti>rk «trrz|»Utrutii*ii aiumiK 
iiiatiu-iTiiit-. i*u\ UHik**, iiia|4< an<! nthrr •Miur< *m i.f iiif«<rtMai>iin ho.** U-«<n iii<vtt 
fjiiihliiily tl«*n**. lit* iliit** iidt. hii«i«\fr, nai h Iht* iii»|iininnii • f ih«* •^iihjri't 
iiii:r. hf arrtxi'* at iht* iIimiivit) of Aiihth-m Tht'ii tht* :iu!h<ir ha5* plain ••ail- 
ill/, ai.il hi* •Irikiii out Hiih fri-«->lii!ii u l.i« \, :iii|>;irt^ inti-ri-pt !•• (he iiamiivf. 
Thf x.iiiif "f thf tlr^t |»art •>! ihf NNik ):<-• .li u lint it f{«H— noi tril r;ilhi*r 
th:ili It, M r.:i! .t •Iih-* Icil I*, h.-* a\ liH^t tI.:«> ;iii rit lh:it it ifivt'H thi* oltn-r 
p|i*f I'f !),!• |<:i luri* fr«>!ii thai « tii* I. ha* Ui'ii •Irau n )i\ »iii-h « riti'r^ a- lr\ ii)|« 
ati'l rn«H..i!. Witi»4ir «*li|- thf «iii^'- ff !l.i-M' iiiiMkMiati\r wrri-r*. In! he 
^:\i- .1 hvtfi-r j-.r1r.iil. ir. a! lia-f.a fairi r ••ih*. than Mr. II. M. Ilain ri<ft. 
«!.•• hii^ itii'ifri.tktii Til jiiij^*!* Ill* ihaiiuttT i*( iV»luiiibti« fp m a rritital 
-taiiilp- >•* l'.iiii-riift ^liL^hi— . hut Witi'Nir iiit* iii-an*r tothi* lim*. W'v iii<p«. 
ti. !■«— Mil ! !.i- fk|>ri-«^inii 111 ihi* •tatui> x*hh)i tht*t»thfr arti^t« hjvi* yi.rn. 
»».ir i.t-r" u.-r*!.;!- rii-ri\f« a uit hlaiikr? : Viit m* the narrativi* )>ri'i ff«l«, 
ai.l ').'• :a< '.' 4ir« t'fxu^'lit I'lit. thf tii:u*ii:iiii-i < i* of the iiiaii < '•iiii-* hai k atiij 
»*'<.ir;TM>t ).i-!{> aiitiiire hiiii. iiotiftith-taipliiite f<i" flaw* and itiii«-rfii-tif»iiii. 
Thi- I" r*rjiT« iif (' •iiiiiihii^ uliith ha\t*)i«^ii |iain!i<«| an* rrprmlu* iii in thif* 
\- .'ii:.f .»ri«l -w-i f j| t:"ii« of tht-rii i;i\fn hy thf atithMr. Any nnt* »ho ItKtkh 
iil-'ii th«iN> |->r(raitii will U- }lll{•n^^«■•l Hith the thoii^'ht that hi* va^ a man 
of ;rriat forif of rharai-trr. hut the wonder U Uiat with k» mueh |i«iver«v 



